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Art.  I. — The  Life  and  Whitings  of  Roqeb  Bacon* 

1.  Fratris  Bogeri  Bacon,   OrcHnis  Minorum,  Opw  Maju$,  h 

Samuele  Jebb.    Londini  editvm.     1783. 

2.  Fratris  Bogeri  Bacon  :  Opus  Tertium,  Opus  Mintu,  Compenr 

dium  Philosophia.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer.    London^ 
1859. 
8.  B^er  Bacon:  sa  Vie,  ses  Ouvrages,  ses  Doctrines.    Par 
£BfiLB  Charles.    Paris,  1861. 

ROGER  BACON  is  one  of  the  few  really  great  men  who  have 
been  equally  neglected  by  their  contemporaries  and  by 
posterity.  All  who  have  looked  into  his  writings,  Leland  and 
Selden  no  less  than  Humboldt  and  Victor  Cousin,  point  to  him 
as  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  middle  ages.  His  anticipa-^ 
iions  of  the  course  of  ^  scientific  discovery,  yield  only  in  im-| 
portance  to  the  justness  of  his  conceptions  of  the  method  audi 
purposes  of  science  itself.  First  among  the  schoolmen,  he 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  that  blind  subservience  to  authority 
which  is  the  cardinal  defect  of  scholasticism.  First  in  an  age 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  metaphysical  speculation  and  logical 
dispute,  he  realized  the  value  of  the  study  of  nature,  and  in- 
sistod  on  the  importance  of  experiment  as  an  aid  to  it.  The 
language  in  which  this  great  reform  is  advocated,  is  in  the 
higbest  degree  striking  and  originals  There  are  passages  which 
iMdl,  if  they  did  not  suggest,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  apho- 
QMns  in  the  "  Novum  Ol^num"  of  his  illustrious  namesake. 
t&6se  facts  sufiSciently  mark  the  interval  which  separated  Bacon 
ftom  the  oafrent  thought  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  there- 
CToL  LXXXL  No.  CLIX.>-New  Semes,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  I.  B 
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2  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Roger  Bacon. 

fore  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  his  lifetime  he  should  have 
shared  the  ordinary  fate  of  those  who  presume  to  differ  from  the 
world  around  them.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  of  all  the 
mediaeval  doctors,  the  one  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
spirit  of  modem  science  should  have  obtained  the  smallest  share 
of  postumous  renown. 

The  bibliographical  history  of  his  works  shows  clearly  how 
little  attention  they  have  received.  Bacon  is  known  to  have 
been  a  most  active  writer.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  six  minor 
treatises  printed  between  the  years  1541  and  1614,*  his  writings 
remained  buried  in  manuscript  until  1783.  For  four  centuries 
and  a-half  these  manuscripts,  the  sole  evidences  of  the  most 
advanced  thought  of  the  middle  ages,  were  at  the  mercy  of  such 
accidents  as  those  which  destroyed  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library 
in  1 73 1,  or  Lord  Mansfield's  library  in  1780.  It  appears 
indeed  that  in  the  time  of  Selden,  some  "juditious  friends" 
of  Langbain's  "were  very  much  tdcen  with  sundry  passages 
in  fryar  Bacons  'Epistle  to  Clement  and  suitors  for  a 
Publication.' "  They  certainly  did  not  obtain  their  suit,  for 
it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
Dr.  Jebb  published  the  text  of  the  "  Opus  Majus,"  the  very 
Epistle  to  Clement  with  which  Langbain's  judicious  firiendB 
were  so  much  taken.  This  edition,  chiefly  founded  on  a 
manuscript  known  as  the  "  Codex  Dubliniensis,"  presents 
but  an  imperfectly  collated  text.  It  includes  nearly  one 
Mindred  pages  of  a  treatise  "De  Multiplicatione  Specierum," 
which  undoubtedly  forms  part  of  the  "  Opus  Tertium ;"  and 
it  omits  the  important  chapters  on  Ethics  which  are  found  in 
the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian,  and  of  the  library  of  Trinity  College^, 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Codex  DubJiniensis"  itself. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  some  lesser  inaccuracies, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  and  scholar-like  work ;  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  most  important  edition  which  haa  yet  issued  from  the 
British  press. 

It  is  strange  that  the  curiosity  of  scholars  was  not  roused  to 
know  more  of  Bacon's  works,  and  that  the  "  Opus  Minus"  at 

*  These  treatises  are  the  following: 

1.  "Speculum  AlchimiaB."    1541. 

2.  "  De  Mirabili  Potestate  Artis  et  Natune.*'    Parisiia,  1642. 

3.  "Libellos  Rogerii  Bac(Hiia^  Angli  Doctissimi  Mathematici  et  Medici,  de 
Eetardandis  Senectutis  aocidentibus,  et  de  Senibos  consenrandis.''  OxoiiiK» 
1590. 

4.  "  Sanioris  Medicins  Macistri  D.  Eogerii  Bacoms  An^li,  de  Arte  Chjmift 
scripta."    1603.  °  ^ 

6.  "Rogeri  Bacoms  Angli  viri  Eminentissimi  Perspectiva.'*    Francofbri^ 

6. ''Specula Mathematical"   Fraacofurti,  1614 
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least,  the  contents  of  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  his 
preface  (not  very  accurately,  by  the  way),  should  never  have  been 
printed.  Yet  nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  before  the  subject 
was  again  brought  prominently  forward.  At  last,  in  the  year 
1847,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  was  engaged  on  his  "  Fragments  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  discovered  in  the  library  at 
Donai  an  incited  manuscript  of  Bacon  s.  Becoming  interested 
in  it,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  mastering  its  contents, 
when  he  found  that  it  contained,  under  a  false  title,  the  im- 
portant treatise  known  as  the  "  Opus  Tertium."  He  commu- 
nicated this  discovery  to  the  learned  world  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans  for  March  1848,  addressing  at  the  same  time  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  a  con* 
tmuation  of  the  work  commenced  by  Dr.  Jebb.  We  regret  to 
say  that  this  appeal  was  made  in  vain.  Cambridge  may  plead 
that  she  was  not  immediately  interested  in  the  matter;  but 
Oxford  was,  and  is  without  excuse.  Roger  Bacon  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  sons.  In  the  Bodleian,  in  the  Ashmolean, 
and  in  two  at  least  of  her  college  libraries,  invaluable  materials 
for  a  complete  edition  are  to  be  found.  The  task  is  one  for 
which  many  Oxford  scholars  are  eminently  fitted,  and  which 
seems  naturally  to  devolve  upon  a  wealthy  and  learned  corpora- 
tion. To  borrow  Bacon  s  own  language,  **  impossibile  est  quod 
ahquis  de  his  qui  modo  vivunt  solus  hoc  peragat  nisi  expensas 
habeat  pro  sua  voluntate."  Unfortunately,  Oxford  men  at  the 
present  day  seem  more  interested  in  convicting  one  anotlier  of 
heresy  than  in  making  common  cause  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  the  honour  of  their  University. 

The  bread  which  M.  Cousin  cast  upon  the  waters  in  1848  has 
returned  after  many  days,  in  the  shape  of  a  monograph  on  Bacon 
by  M.  £mile  Charles ;  and  an  edition  of  the  "  Opus  Minus,"  "  Opus 
Tertium,"  and  ''Compendium  Philosophiee,"  by  Mr.  Brewer. 
The  latter  volume,  published  some  three  years  back,  forms  one  of 
the  valuable  series  of  medieeval  chronicles  and  memorials,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
Judge,  the  editor  has  done  the"  work  put  into  his  hands  with 
judgment  and  care.  To  say  this  is  to  say  all  that  can  be  said. 
The  preparation  of  a  text  by  the  collation  of  MSS.  is  a  task 
which  requires  knowledge  and  critical  feeling ;  but  these  qualities 
do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and  only  those  who  go  over  the 
same  ground  can  fairly  judge  of  them.  Mr.  Brewer  will  gain  no 
popolar  applause  by  what  he  has  done,  but  he  will  be  re- 
viembered  by  whoever  understands  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and 
niB  look  into  the  manner  of  its  execution. 

H.  Charles'  work  is  more  recent^  more  elaborate,  and  is  imme- 
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diately  due  to  the  appeal  made  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  six  years'  unremitting  labour  in  a  field  which  few  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  enter.  The  object  which  its  author 
proposed  to  himself  was  no  less  than  to  exhibit  in  a  connected 
form  the  life,  works,  and  dot^nes  of  Boger  Bacon.  Inasmuch 
as  with  the  exception  of  the  six  treatises  mentioned  above,  the 
**  Opus  Majus"  was  the  only  work  of  Bacon's  already  printed 
when  M.  Charles  commenced  his  labours,  it  was,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  a  critical  examination  of 
the  MSS.  then  in  existence.  This  cardinal  task  has  been  most 
conscientiously  performed.  The  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  Bodleian,  of  the  Sloane  collection,  of  the  Ashmolean,  of 
the  Imperial  Library,  of  the  Mazarine  Library,  as  well  as  those 
of  Amiens  and  Douai,  more  especially  indicated  by  M.  Cousin, 
have  all  been  examined.''^  The  result  is  a  book  full  of  informa- 
tion, well  arranged,  agreeably  written,  and  in  every  way  most 
creditable  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
Lycaeum  of  Bordeaux.  One  thing,  however,  perplexes  us.  We 
do  not  understand  how  so  diligent  an  author,  writing  in  1861, 
could  be  ignorant  of  Mr.  Brewer's  work,  published  in  1859. 
Certain  it  is  that  M.  Charles  nowhere  alludes  to  it,  and  occa- 
sionally places  himself  on  false  ground  from  his  want  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  labours  of  his  predecessor. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  to  mak« 
Bacon  known  to  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  much  remains  to  do. 
In  the  first  place  a  uniform  and  perfect  edition  of  his  works  is 
called  for.  Dr.  Jebb's  book  is  scarce  and  expensive ;  its  Venetian 
reprint,t  and  the  various  editions  of  the  **  De  Mirabili  Fotestate,** 
and  the  *'  De  Betardandis  Senectutis  Accidentibus,"  scarcely  less 
so,  while  several  of  the  MSS.  have  not  been  printed  at  all.  It  may 
be  admitted,  that  to  prepare  such  an  edition  would  be  a  most 
difficult  and  laborious  task,  but  it  is  not  creditable  to  English 
letters  that  it  should  not  be  undertaken.  Bacon  s  great  contem- 
poraries, Albert  of  Cologne  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  have  long 
since  been  canonized  by  the  printing-press ;  it  is  full  time  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  one  who  was  as  much  their  equal 
in  mere  learning,  as  their  superior  in  originality  and  speculative 
insight. 

The  oblivion  which  has  fallen  on  Bacon  as  a  writer  rests  also 
on  his  history  as  a  man.  Neither  the  time  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  death  is  certainly  known.    A  few  salient  facts — ^his  meeting 

*  M.  Charles  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  Cambridge  mannsoripts. 
There  are  seTeral  well  worth  lookmg  into,  espedallj  those  in  the  library  of 
liagdalen  College,  and  some  fragments  induded  in  the  Gale  MSS.  in  the  libnoy 
of  Trinity  College. 

t  Yenetiis,  1760.    Apnd  Franciscmn  Pitteri» 
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with  Henry  III.  at  Oxford,  his  correspondence  with  Clement^ 
his  enforced  retreat  at  Paris,  his  long  imprisonment — ^have  been 
transmitted  to  us  b;  contemporary  authorities ;  but  the  main 
story  of  his  life  has  to  be  constructed  firom  conjecture,  and  from 
the  random  allusions  to  be  found  in  his  own  works.  If  the 
results  so  arrived  at  are  not,  historically  spe^ng,  very  impor- 
tant, they  are  at  least  interesting,  from  the  light  tiiey  throw  on 
the  manners  and  opinions  and  literary  life  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  For  this  reason  we  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  them  in  a 
connected  form. 

Boger  Bacon  was  bom  near  Ilchester,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
There  is  traditional  authority  for  placing  his  birth  in  the  year 
1214 :  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  have  little  information 
respecting  his  family  beyond  the  assurances  of  old  writers  that  it 
was  of  some  consideration.  Boss,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Brewer,  describes  Bacon  as  "de  generosa  prosapia  incolarum 
comitatus  Dorsetti® ;"  Wood  says  he  came  of  a  "  good"  family ; 
M.  Charles,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  makes  them  wealthy 
and  noble.  His  immediate  relations  seem  to  have  taken  the  side 
of  Henry  III.  in  the  long  contests  between  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  and  they  were  either  wealthy  enough,  or  powerful  enough, 
to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  de  Montfort  party,  and  to 
have  been  exiled  in  consequence  of  their  partisanship.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Bobert  Bacon,  the  friar  mentioned  by  Wen- 
dover  as  having  spoken  his  mind  so  boldly  to  Henry  with  regard 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit 
to  Oxford,  was  a  brother  of  the  philosopher.  A  shade  of  proba- 
bility has  been  thrown  on  this  supposition  by  an  allusion  in  the 
*'  Opus  .Tertium,"  to  "  my  brother  the  scholar."  But  Bobert 
Bacon  died,  an  old  man,  in  1248.  He  can  scarcely,  then,  have 
been  less  than  seventy  years  of  age,  which,  if  Boger  Bacon  was 
bom  in  1214,  would  make  thirty-six  years'  difference  between 
them — a  greater  disparity  than  is  usually  found  between  two 
brothers. 

A  younger  son  and  a  student,  the  Church  was  the  only  career 
open  to  Bacon.  At  the  age  at  which  most  boys  now  go  to  a 
public  school,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  That  university  was,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  height  of  its  fame ;  its  reputation 
was  European.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  its  position  on 
the  confines  of  the  intellectual  world,  it  was  the  successful  rival 
of  Prague  and  Bologna,  and  only  inferior  in  general  estimation  to 
Paris.  Thirty  thousand  students,  we  are  told,  were  assembled 
within  its  walls.*    Italy,  France,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  Wales 

*  Tliese  niunbers  are  given  by  Matthew  Paris.  Of  course  they  are  not  to 
"be  relied  on. 
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found  representatives  in  the  active  throng  which  was  collected  ott 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  and  which  daily  crowded  into  the  Franciscan 
lecture-room  at  St.  Ebbe  s.  It  requires  a  little  imagination  for 
those  whose  recollection  of  Oxford  teaching  resolves  itself  into 
a  picture  of  some  dozen  undergraduates  languidly  translating  the 
^  Ethics  "  to  a  gentlemanly  man  in  an  arm-chair,  to  realize  the 
life  and  vigour  of  the  mediseval  prelections.  The  schools  were 
public  class-rooms  in  which  all  members  of  the  University  without 
distinction  were  taught.  They  were  presided  over  by  the  regent- 
masters  in  the  several  faculties.  The  privilege  of  teaching  was, 
however,  confined  to  those  who  had  given  evidence  of  their  fitness 
for  it ;  and  as  such  teachers  were  authorized  to  take  a  fee  from 
each  pupil,  it  became,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  popular  lecturer, 
a  valuable  one.  No  restriction  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been 
imposed  on  entering  the  University,  nor  was  freedom  of  choice 
between  various  masters  in  the  same  faculty  interfered  with. 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  an  intense  interest  in  speculative 
discussion,  and  with  a  common  language  —  Latin  —  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  with  the  fact  that  distinction  in  law  and 
philosophy  opened  out  the  readiest  path  to  the  honours  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  of  the  State,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
number  of  students  in  a  given  university  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  fame  of  its  public  teachers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  account 
for  the  popularity  of  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  names  of  those  who  taught  in  her  schools 
during  that  period.  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occham,  are  even  now 
remembered  as  among  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen ;  the  former^ 
while  regent  of  philosophy  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  been  lis- 
tened to  by  30,000  students.*  But  there  were  many  others  as 
highly  thought  of  in  their  day,  and  whose  reputation  waff  equally 
sure  to  attract ;  such  were  Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Wallis, 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  Feocham,  Baconthorpe,  Burley,  Middleton, 
Bungay,  Bradwardin,  Adam  de  Marisco,  and  GFlrost^te — ^names 
unfamiliar  in  modem  ears,  but  associated  with  the  profoundest 
learning  of  those  times.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  some  of  these 
doctors,  that  they  were  called  from  England  to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  Continent.  Three  at  least  of  the  most  celebrai;^d  teachers 
at  Paris,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Wallis,  and  Bichard  of 
Cornwall,  had  been  students  of  the  English  University.  We 
learn  from  Eccleston,  that  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Franciscans  into  England  in  1224,  the  general  master  of  the 
order  sent  to  Oxford  for  two  brothers  to  read  at  Lyons;  and  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon.  BuV 
from  a  higher  point  of  view,  Oxford's  title  to  the  reputation  she 

*  Brucker,  Hist.  Grit,  ill  826,  quoted  bj  Haor^au';  De  la  Philosophic 
Scholastiqae,  iL  308. 
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enjoyed  "will  be  found  to  rest  neither  on  the  number  of  her 
Bcholars,  nor  on  the  celebrity  of  her  professors.  Like  many 
kindred  establishments  on  the  Continent  at  the  present  day,  it 
was  the  rallying-point  of  the  popular  party  in  politics,  and  the 
centre  of  the  liberal  party  in  opinion.  Grostdte,  its  chancellor, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  From  his  letters, 
as  well  as  from  the  contemporary  correspondence  of  Adam  de 
Marisco,  it  clearly  appears  that  a  strong  anti-monarchical 
feeUng  prevailed  among  the  students.  Most  of  those  who,  during 
this  century,  protested  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
still  more  intolerable  authority  of  his  commentators,  were  Oxford 
men.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Minors,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Bacon, 
ihe  learning  of  the  Minors  culminated  in  two  brothers  of  the 
order — ^Kobert  Grost^te  and  Adam  de  Marisco.  Both  these  men 
were  original  thinkers,  and  both  were  innovators  on  the  studies 
which  then  prevailed.  While  Paris  was  ringing  with  disputes  on 
the  interpretation  of  ^he  Third  Book  of  the  De  Anima,  they  were 
devoting  themselves  to  mathematical  and  physical  science.  It 
was  due  to  them  that  lectures  on  Optics  were  delivered  at  Oxford, 
at  a  time  when  that  subject  was  read  nowhere  else.  Although  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  represent  them  as  entirely  opposed  to  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  or  inclined  to  shelve  these  studies  for  the  sake 
of  Physics,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  read  differently  from  their 
contemporaries — more  independently,  and  more  at  first  hand; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  found  a  place  for  branches  of 
knowledge  then  of  no  account,  but  destined  in  the  future  to 
modify  the  whole  scope  both  of  learning  and  teaching. 

An  anecdote  related  by  Bacon  of  Adam  de  Marisco,  may  serve, 
in  the  absence  of  more  definite  information,  to  illustrate  what  we 
suppose  to  have  been  the  attitude  of  these  teachers  towards  the  pre- 
vailing studies.  There  was  a  very  celebrated  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  active  intellect  was  part  of  the  human  soul  or  not. 
The  quesfion  arose  out  of  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the 
active  and  the  potential  intellect;  and  if  the  existence  of  the 
soul  itself  had  depended  on  its  solution,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  keenly  debated.  This  point  was  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  Adam  de  Marisco,  then  a  leading  teacher  at  Oxford.  His 
answer  was  conveyed  in  fhe  following  lucid  sentence,  which  we 
leave  in  its  native  simplicity — InteUectus  agens  est  corvus  EUa. 
''He  was  unwiUing,"  adds  Bacon,  with  perfect  gravity,  "  to  ex- 
^ain  himself  because  the  question  was  put  to  tempt  him,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge."  It  certainly  looks  as  if  he  did 
not  care  to  explain  himself,  from  want  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
CQsrion  itself. 

Bobert  Grostete  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of 
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Bacon's  life  and  writings^  that  he  requires  more  than  a  passing 
notice!  He  was,  as  has  been  said.  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Franciscans  in  England,  in  1224,  be 
was  appointed  their  first  rector  at  Oxford.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1235,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  in 
1258.  He  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  zeal  as  a  Church 
reformer,  and  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  resisted  Innocent 
IV.,  when  commanded  to  induct  the  Pope's  nephew  into  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln.  The  letter  containing  his  refusal  has  been  printed, 
and  fully  deserves  the  celebrity  it  has  obtained.  Apostolic  man- 
dates, Grostete  observes,  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles.  But  the  command  of  the  Pope  is  not  only  not  con- 
sonant to  apostolic  sanctity,  but  most  dissonant  and  discordant 
therewith.  For  since  the  sin  of  Lucifer,  there  has  been  no  sin 
more  odious,  detestable,  and  abominable  than  the  destruction  of 
souls  by  robbing  them  of  those  spiritual  aids  by  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  saved ;  and  therefore,  since  the  commands  of 
his  Holiness  evidenUy  tend  to  that  great  sin,  with  the  utmost 
obedience,  and  in  the  most  filial  manner,  he  must  utterly  refuse 
to  obey  them : — '^filiamter  et  obedienter  non  obedio  contradico 
et  rebeUo.**  He  managed  the  afiairs  of  his  diocese  in  the  same 
uncompromising  spirit.  ''  He  was,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  *^  a 
manifest  confronter  of  the  pope  and  the  king,  the  blamer  of  prelates, 
the  corrector  of  monks,  the  director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of 
clerks,  the  support  of  scholars,  the  preacher  of  the  people,  the 
persecutor  of  the  incontinents,  the  zealous  student  of  all  scripture, 
the  hammer  and  despiser  of  the  Romans." 

Everything  that  we  know  of  his  life  points  to  him  as  a  man, 
bold,  energetic,  and  not  to  be  moved  either  by  fear  or  favour. 
In  addition  to  these  qualities,  which  constitute  the  active  side  of 
his  character,  he  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  and 
deeply  read  scholars  of  the  age.  **  Solus  unus  scivit  scientias  ut 
Lincolnensis  Episcopus,"  says  Roger  Bacon.  His  known  works 
comprise  physical  treatises,  such  as  the  "De  Iride"  and  ^'De 
Cometis ;"  books  on  Agriculture ;  French  poems  and  commentaries 
on  Aristotie.  But  altiiough  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
mental  and  natural  philosophy,  he  is  more  particularly  known  for 
his  linguistic  attainments.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
lower  than  the  general  state  of  scholarship  in  that  day.  Bacon 
declares  that  there  were  not  four  men  of  his  time  who  knew 
Anything  of  Greek.  Neither  Albertus  Magnus  nor  Thomas 
Aquinas  knew  a  word  of  that  language.  Hugutio  and  Papias, 
the  chief  grammatical  authorities,  mc^e  mistakes  which  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  print  For  instance,  they  derived  parasceve 
from paro  and  ccena,  "Et  dicunt  quod  dicitwr  prepa/ratio ccena."* 

*  Baoon,  "Compendium  Stndii,**  c.  viL 
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BritOy  another  graminariaiiy  who  takes  npon  himself  to  criticise 
some  of  their  performances,  is  not  much  better  when  it  comes  to 
his  turn.  Brito,  says  Bacon,*  ^'Asserit  quod  Deus  etymologizatur 
quaei  dans  atemam  vitam  euis."  This  is  a  fair  average  sample  of 
Brito's  powers  as  an  etymologist. 

Into  this  mass  of  ignorance  Grostete  boldly  plunged.  He 
translated  Suidas'  Lexicon ;  he  sent  to  the  East  for  the  Greek 
texts,  and  had  them  transcribed  under  his  own  eye ;  he  invited 
Greek  teaohers  from  Italy,  and  by  precept  and  example  enforced 
the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  their  own  language. 

Under  these  two  men,  Grostete  and  Marisco,  Bacon  read  when 
at  Oxford.  This  is  an  inference  merely,  but  it  is  an  inference 
justified  by  strong  probability.  We  may  believe  that  a  youth 
Bacon  s  promise  would  seek  and  be  sought  by  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  his  day.  We  know  who  these  men  were.  They 
were  Robert  Bacon,  Richard  Fitzacre,  Adam  de  Marisco,  and 
Robert  Grostete.  The  two  former  are  never  once  mentioned  by 
Bacon,  the  two  latter  are  quoted  with  enthusiastic  admiration  in 
almost  every  page. 

"  It  is  not  clear,''  says  one  of  the  biographers,  in  which  doubt  he 
is  followed  by  M.  Charles,  **  whether  Bacon  was  of  Merton  College 
or  Brazenose  Hall."  We  think  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  was 
at  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  neither  was 
founded  till  long  after  he  went  to  Oxford.  It  was  not  at  that 
time  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  University  to  become 
members  of  a  college.  The  innovation  by  which  a  great  public 
body  has  been  transformed  into  an  aggregation  of  private  esta- 
blishments had  not  then  taken  place.  The  colleges  which,  from 
time  to  time,  were  opened  by  the  liberality  of  founders,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  class  or  locality,  long  retained  the  special 
character  imposed  upon  them  ;  their  object  was  not  to  teach,  but 
to  lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  their  members.  The  University,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  public  institution,  and  its  function  was  not 
eleemosynary  but  educational.  Membership  of  a  college  was 
what  the  logicians  would  have  called  a  separable  accident  of  an 
Oxford  man.  With  it,  he  no  doubt  enjoyed  some  peculiar  and 
personal  privileges ;  but  without  it  he  was  equally  a  member  of 
the  University,  and  a  sharer  in  all  the  advantages  which  the 
state  of  membership  conferred. 

After  a  residence  of  some  five  or  eight  years  at  Oxford,  Bacon 
went  forward  to  Paris.  An  education  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  hardly  considered  complete  without  a  course  of  study  at  one 
of  the  Foreign  Universities.  Salerno  was  still  the  chief  school  of 
medicine  as  Bologna  was  of  law ;  but  in  the  theological  and 
moral  sciences  Paris  was  supreme,  and  no  ambitious  Churchman 

*  "Compendiom  Stodii,'*  c  viL 
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coaM  afford  to  dispense  with  a  course  of  study  in  the  Rue  Fouarre. 
The  editors  of  the  "  History  of  French  Literature"  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  circumstaoice  to  place  the  name  of  Bacon 
on  the  roll  of  their  own  worthies.  Against  this  assum]jtion  we 
must  heg  leave  to  protest.  French  literature,  in  a  national  sense, 
had  no  existence  till  the  fourteenth  century;  but  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  France  has  no  title  under  which  she  can  claim  Bacon 
as  one  of  her  sons.  He  was  by  birth,  by  education,  by  tempera- 
ment, essentially  English.  The  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
philosophy  was  formed  not  in  Paris  but  at  Oxford.  It  was  from 
Grostdte  that  he  learned  to  study  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew, 
and  to  apply  himself  to  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  somewhat  lawless  and  republican 
spirit  which  pervaded  Oxford  that  he  learned  to  distrust  authority, 
and  the  accident  of  his  family  having  made  sacrifices  for  the  royal 
cause,  probably  contributed  to  that  profound  dislike  of  popular 
opinion  which  his  writings  disclose.  Although  he  cannot  have 
be«i  more  than  tweftty-one  when  he  left  England,  he  carried  with 
him  the  germs  of  all  his  after-beliefs,  together  with  some  moral 
and  intellectual  peculiarities,  which  the  conditions  of  his  previous 
education  were  especially  calculated  to  engender. 

It  seems  pretty  well  established  that  Bacon  made  two  visits  to 
Paris.  The  length  of  the  first  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  not  less 
than  three  or  four  years,  and  very  likely  was  much  more.  Perhaps 
bearing  in  mind  that  eight  years'  residence  was  usual  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  the  Doctorate,  and  that  Bacon  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
at  Paris,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  presuming  that  he  spent  as 
much  as  eight  years  in  France  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  resi- 
dence in  the  University.  Never  were  the  schools  in  that  dis- 
tinguished seat  of  learning  more  flourishing  than  when  the  young 
Ojdbrd  student  visited  them  for  the  first  time.  His  countryman, 
Alexander  of  Hales,  "  the  irrefragable  doctor,"  still  occupied  the 
chair  of  Theology ;  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  William  of  Auvergne, 
was  combating  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  Crusader  the  Pantheism  of 
Averroes,  and  maintaining  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  soul.  The  keen  interest  which  these  sub- 
jects excited  had  lately  been  heightened  by  the  labours  and  genius 
of  Albert  of  Cologne,  who,  together  with  his  illustrious  pupil, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  visited  Paris  shortly  afterwards.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Arabian  texts,  and  notably  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Averroes,  executed  some  fifteen  years  before  by  Michael  Scot  at 
Toledo,  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  philosophical  discussion ; 
and,  in  Bacon's  own  phrase,  "  had  magnified  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  among  the  Latins."  That  philosophy,  checked  by  the 
Council  of  Paris  in  1209,  and  formally  proscribed  by  Robert  de 
Cour9on's  statutes  in  1215,  had  just  been  re-estatblished  in  the 
schools  after  a  sharp  struggle.    All  those  vast  and  indeterminate 
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problems  which  metaphysios  and  psychology  open  out  were  eagerly 
discussed,  and  the  zeal  of  the  new  orders  who,  partly  from  con- 
Tiction  and  partly  from  rivalry,  interpreted  in  a  different  sense 
the  thought  of  Aristotle,  gave  additional  quickness  to  ihe  life 
which  had  been  breathed  into  the  body  of  scholasticism.  In 
short,  several  causes  aided  in  making  Paris  the  centre  of  a 
vigorous  intellectual  movement ;  and  therefore  within  its  walls  ^ 
were  assembled  not  only  several  of  the  most  prominent  teachers 
of  the  day,  but  a  crowd  of  scholars  from  every  nation  in  Europe, 
eager  for  knowledge,  but  loving  nothing  so  much  as  excitement 
and  dispute. 

Bacon  seems  to  have  regarded  these  signs  of  awakening  life 
with  anything  but  hope.  Indeed  he  was  almost  equally  dissatis- 
fied with  the  men,  with  the  studies,  and  with  the  methods  which 
he  found  in  vogue.  He  attached  himself  to  none  of  the  cele- 
brated teachers  who  swayed  the  schools  of  Paris.  Their  ways 
were  not  bis  ways,  nor  their  thoughts  his  thoughts.  He  looked  ' 
to  the  friture  for  a  possible  realization  of  Ifis  dream  of  a  perfect 
science  :  they  held  that  philosophvhad  run  its  course,  and  that 
it  would  change  only  to  go  back,  j^e  believed  that  intellectual 
advance  had  no  deadlier  enemies  tnl^n  authority  and  custom,  and 
that  an  instauration  of  the  sciences  on  the  double  basis  of  philo- 
logy and  physics  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  times. 
This  was  his  creed — the  idea  which  had  taken  possession  of  him 
— an  idea  to  which  he  passionately  clung  through  years  of  perse- 
cution and  neglect,  and  which  forms  the  substance  of  his  earliest 
as  of  his  latest  teaching.  The  practice  of  the  Paris  schools  when 
Bacon  joined  the  University  was  one  continued  contradiction  of 
this  philosophy:  authority  reigned  supreme,  language  was  univer- 
sally neglected,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  unknown.  This 
must  have  been  discouraging  to  the  pupil  of  Orost^te,  fresh  from 
the  physical  studies  of  Oxford,  and  anxious  to  bring  them  into 
prominence  elsewhere :  and  perhaps  his  own  teaching  was  not 
received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate  a  temper  somewhat 
haughty  and  impatient;  at  any  rate,  the  terms  in  which  he 
describes  the  state  of  learning  in  Paris  in  the  **  Opus  Majus"  imply 
something  of  irritation  as  well  as  of  disappointment.  ''There 
was,"  he  says,  **  a  great  appearance  of  wisdom,  much  studious 
energy,  a  host  of  doctors  and  students,  but*  nowhere  have  I  met 
so  much  ignorance.  Neither  teachers  nor  learners  seem  to  care 
about  knowledge,  if  only  they  can  get  the  reputation  of  it  with 
the  ignorant."  Everything  seemed  over-ridden  by  custom  and 
authority ;  he  could  not  find  four  scholars  who  knew  anything  of 
Greek.  Wretched  Latin  translations  furnished  the  text  from 
which  AristoUe  was  read.  So  bad  were  these,  that  Bacon  declares 
that  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  cause  all  the  books  of  Aristotle 
to  be  burned,  as  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  pure  waste  of  time  to 
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study  them.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  tenns  of  merely 
general  reprobation.  He  boldly  attacks  the  most  esteemed 
authorities  of  the  day  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken.  Among 
these  no  one  held  a  higher  rank  than  Alexander  of  Hales,  the 
irrefragable  doctor.  At  the  request  of  Innocent  IV.  this  venerable 
man  had  composed  a  "  Summa,"  or  compendium  of  theology, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  seventy  divines,  and, 
having  been  approved  by  them,  was  recommended  to  masters  in 
theology  as  a  canonical  treatise.  As  to  Alexander  himself. 
Bacon  classes  him  with  Albert  of  Cologne,  as  one  of  those 
through  whose  influence  the  whole  course  of  study  was  vitiated. 
Of  his  "  Summa  "  he  says,  that "  it  is  so  fall  of  mistakes  and 
philosophical  twaddle,  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
copy  it."*  This  irreverent  criticism  of  the  greatest  Franciscan 
authority  is  followed  by  an  estimate  of  Albert  the  Great,  not 
more  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Dominicans. 

"A  hard-working  man,"  observes  Bacon,  with  calm  superiority; 
"but  he  has  never  been  thoroughly  grounded;  and  therefore  is 
necessarily  imorant  of  the  common  sciences.  His  works  are  fall  of 
mistakes  and  emptiness.  True,  this  is  more  his  misfortune  than  his 
fault ;  nor  should  his  ignorance  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  since 
there  are  many  men  of  ability  and  skill  who  are  Yery  ignorant,  and  yet 
useful  in  their  generation.'* 

This  is  Albert,  who  was  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  Dominican 
order  as  an  almost  supernatural  authority :  "  cui  adharet  Btcut 
angelo  totus  ordo ;"  and  Bacon  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  of 
him  than  that  he  is  a  useful,  plodding  man,  and  that  his  igno- 
rance ought  not  to  be  considered  a  crime !  St.  Thomas  was  not 
as  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  so  Bacon  does  not  waste  many 
words  on  him :  he  merely  alludes  to  him  in  passing,  as  ''  a  well- 
known  man,  and  a  blunderer,"t  and  says  that  he  became  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  without  ever  having  learned  it.  These 
details  indicate  the  Ught  estimation  in  which  Bacon  held  even 
the  most  revered  names,  and  while  they  prove  how  little  he  was 
indebted  to  Parisian  teaching,  they  go  far  to  explain,  if  not  to 
justify,  the  treatment  which  he  afterwards  received  from  his  su- 
periors. We  may  be  sure  that  if  he  used  the  language  we  have 
just  quoted,  in  his  old  age,  in  a  philosophical  treatise  addressed 
to  the  head  of  the  Church,  his  discourse  with  his  companions  in 
his  youthfal  days  at  Paris  could  not  have  been  very  guarded ; 
and  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  freedom  of  expression 
usual  in  a  mediaeval  university,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 

*  "  Ejus  autem  Summa  plures  habet  falsitates  et  vanitates  philosophis,  cujua 
ftignom  est,  quod  uullus  facit  earn  de  itero  scribL" 

t  **  Vir  erroneos  et  famosus." 
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trenchant  oritioism  of  the  young  Oxford  student  should  have 
raised  up  against  him  many  powerful  enemies. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  some  sort  of  protection  against  the 
odium  so  incurred,  was,  in  all  probability,  one  motive  which 
prompted  him,  about  this  time,  to  take  a  step  which  he  ever 
afterwards  regretted.  At  a  date  not  exactly  known,  but  in  all 
probability  during  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  Bacon  entered  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis.  It  is  certainly,  at  first  sight,  rather  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  man  of  his  character  and  temperament  should 
have  Toluntarily  subjected  himself  to  the  restraints  which  the  rule 
of  the  Order  imposed,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  complained  so 
bitterly  to  the  Pope.  M.  Charles  observes  that  *'  there  were  only 
three  powers  able  to  aid  Bacon — ^the  King,  the  Pope,  a  religious 
corporation  such  as  the  Mendicant  Orders,  or  an  educational 
one  such  as  the  University."  What  specific  aid  Bacon  sought 
for,  or  was  likely  to  obtain  by  becoming  a  Franciscan,  M.  Charles 
does  not  say,  nor  can  we  imagine.  The  friar  Minor  was  bound  ] 
to  absolute  poverty.  He  was  forbidden  to  possess  books  or  j 
instruments,  or  to  use  ink  or  parchment  That  these  restrictions  I 
were  sometimes  enforced,  we  know  on  the  best  possible  authority. 
Years  afterwards,  when  Clement  IV.  wrote  to  Bacon,  requesting 
an  account  of  his  discoveries,  the  latter  excused  his  delay  by 
reminding  the  Pope  of  his  poverty  and  of  his  want  of  books.  "  I 
have,  as  you  know,  no  money,  nor  can  I  have  any,  and  con- 
sequently I  am  unable  to  borrow,  as  I  can  find  no  security.^ 
And  again :— ''  I  have  not  been  commanded  by  my  superiors  to 
write ;  nay,  I  am  strictly  enjoined  to  the  contrary,  under  a  penalty 
of  losing  the  book,  and  being  made  to  fast  on  bread  and  water 
many  days."  These  regulations  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
known  to  Bacon  before  he  assumed  the  frock  of  St.  Francis,  but 
they  are  not  conditions  under  which  a  philosopher,  as  such,  would 
be  anxious  to  work.  Why,  then,  we  may  ask,  should  Bacon  have 
voluntarily  adopted  a  course  of  life  from  which  he  could  gain  so 
Httle,  and  by  which  he  would  lose  so  much  7  Why,  of  the  two 
Mendicant  Orders,  did  he  associate  himself  with  that  one  which 
laid  the  least  store  by  those  intellectual  gifl»  which  are  his  own 
best  title  to  fame?  Bacons  character  was  decidedly  rugged, 
self-asserting,  and  intolerant.  He  had  nothing  of  that  gentle  mys- 
ticism which  endeared  St.  Francis  to  his  Order  and  to  the  world. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  him  in  an  access  of  religious  exaltation. 
It  is  still  less  easy  to  suppose  that  his  natural  impulse  would  lead 
him  to  seek  a  field  of  labour  among  the  uneducated  poor — that 
rabble  for  whom  he  is  ever  expressing  such  unmeasured  contempt. 
If  virtually  compelled,  as  M.  Charles  supposes,  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Mendicants,  why  should  he  not  have  become  a 
Dominican,  the  more  cultivated  and  least  rigorous  of  the  two. 
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rather  than  a  Franciscan  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions ;  bat  we  incline  to  think  that  what 
Bacon  required,  was  not  so  much  aid  in  his  studies  as  protection 
for  his  opinions.  His  uncompromising  denunciation  of  received 
authorities  and  accepted  systems,  cannot  have  failed  to  render 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.  The  new  Orders  stood  high  in  the 
papal  favour,  and  once  enlisted  in  their  ranks,  he  might  count  oa 
.  being  able  to  say  and  do  many  things  which  would  expose  him  to 
/  danger  as  a  simple  clerk.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  ihe  choice  he  actually 
made.  Notwithstanding  its  asceticism  and  apparent  devotion  to 
ihe  Boman  See,  the  Franciscan  school  stands  prominent  in  the 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Rationalistic  and  Liberal  party.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not 
what  we  should  expect^  but  of  the  fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  ag 
it  is  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  philosophical  history  of  the 
time,  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  explain  it. 

The  intercourse  with  the  East,  which  sprang  from  the  Crusades, 
and  was  afterwards  fostered  by  the  commercial  activity  of  Yenic^ 
led  to  results  little  within  the  view  of  those  zealous  Churchmen 
who  had  preached  to  Christians  the  duty  of  securing  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  A  dangerous  disease  and  a  still  more  dangerous 
heresy — leprosy  and  Manicheism — were  the  immediate  fruit  of  the 
relations  which  had  then  for  some  time  been  established  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  The  bad  food,  bad  clothing, 
damp  and  unwholesome  houses,  in  which  the  town  population  of 
the  thirteenth  century  lived,  aggravated  the  leprosy,  until,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  precautions  taken  against  it,  it  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  national  scourge.  The  infected  person  lost  his  civil 
rights,  and  all  ecclesiasticfd  privileges ;  he  was  at  once  cast  off 
by  society,  and  excommunicated  by  the  Church.  The  physician 
held  out  to  him  no  hope  of  being  cured,  and  the  priest  no  hope  of 
being  saved.  What  wender  that,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  he 
should  contract  habits  which  ended  in  his  being  Uttle  less  un- 
wholesome in  mind  than  he  was  in  body.  The  treatment  of  these 
miaerables  pres^ited  a  difficulty  which  no  statesman  of  that  day 
was  able  to  grapple  with.  Not  less  critical  for  those  whom  it 
concerned  was  the  question  of  heresy.  The  conditibn  of  the 
Church  in  Languedoc  was  full  of  anxiety  for  whoever  was  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Papacy.  That  province  constituted 
one  of  the  most  civilized  and  wealthy  portions  of  Europe.  But 
its  people  had  imbibed  strange  doctrines.  They  held  the  eternal 
antagonism  between  mind  and  matter — ^they  spoke  blasphemously 
of  God  and  Christ — ^tiiey  despised  outward  ceremonials,  priests, 
and  temples.  It  was  not  that  these  opinions  were  held  by  a  few 
isolated  sectaries:  it  was  that  a  sectarian  Church  was  formed 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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The  honour  of  having  devised  a  remedy  against  these  twa 
pressing  dangers  belongs  to  St  Francis  and  St  Dominic.  The 
Cborch  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  religious  orders.* 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  when  men  could  no  longer  tolerate 
the  overbearing  sacerdotalism  of  the  priesthood,  it  was  saved  by 
the  monks.  But  the  feminine  virtue  of  these  recluses  was  of 
little  avail  when  Christendom  was  swarming  with  infidel  preachers, 
and  when  cities  were  being  ravaged  by  a  frightful  disease.  In 
this  emergency  rose  St.  Francis  and  St.  DominiOy  with-  new 
weapons,  forged  for  a  new  warfare.  Each  may  be  said  to  have 
chosen  a  separate  field  of  mission.  St  Dominic  addressed  himself, 
in  the  main,  to  liie  spiritual  difficulty — to  the  question  of  heresy. 
He  perceived  that  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Languedoo  was 
produced,  in  great  measure,  by  the  fact  that  an  educated  laity 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  an  uneducated  and  careless  priest- 
hood. He  accordingly  created  a  class  of  men  versed'  in  science^ 
especially  trained  to  preach,  and  imbued  with  a  large  measure  of 
his  own  fervid  spirit  To  the  eloquence  of  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  the  Dominican  opposed  an  eloquence  to  which  his 
leahiing  uid  poverty  lent  an  additional  charm.  He  did  not 
believe  that  anything  would  come  of  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 
He  aspired  to  an  intellectual  supremacy,  to>  be  exercised  in  the 
education  and  conversion  of  man^d.  The  plan  was  only  mode- 
rately successful  as  regards  the  h^etics  of  Languedoc ;  but  one 
result  of  it  was  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  preachers  filled  the  chief 
places  in  the  great  Universities  of  Europe — in  Bologna,  in  Cologne, 
in  Paris,  in  Oxford.  Before  long  they  counted  in  their  ranks 
ihe  greatest  of  the  schoolmen — ^Albert  of  Cologne  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.. 

St  Francis^  on  the  contrary,  set  out  with  -a  belief  in  the  nse-» 
lessness  of  all  learning  in  matters  spiritual.  He  read  in  their 
most  literal  sense  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  draw  the  line 
between  human  means  and  divine  ends.  He  would  preach  that 
gospel  which  was  foolishness  to  the  Greeks ;  he  would  subdue 
file  world  by  the  works  of  the  Spirit  To  this  theory  he  joined^ 
however,  an  aim  as  practical  and  benevolent  as  ihat  of  Howard. 
He. was  willing  to  do  anything,  or  to  endure  anything,  for  the 
Mke  of  the  flock  of  Christ ;  but  there  was  one  work  to  which  he 
felt  himself  especiaUy  called — ^that  of  ministering  to  the  distresses 
of  ^e  unhappy  class  for  whose  wants  no  one  else  would  care.  3?o 
attoid  the  leper-hospitals  was  his  own  work,  and  the  duty  especiaUy 
enjoined  on  all  his  brethroi.  The  discipline  was  a  necessary 
preUminary  to  admittanceinto  the  Order.  The  motive  with  which 
it  was  framed  was,  no  doubt,  a  mixed  one — ^partly  humane,  partly 
P^lMtential,  but  its  effect  was  to  familiarize  the  Franciscans  with 
the  treatment  of  disease,  to  encourage  physical  studies  as  a  means 
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of  alleviating  the  sufferings  to  wbioh  they  -were  compelled  to 
minister,  and  to  create,  in  the  midst  of  the  metaphysioans  and 
canonists,  a  school  of  pure  experimentalists,  whose  labours  were 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  scientific  reviyal  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  was  one  great  result — a  result  undoubtedly  not 
contemplated  by  the  founder  of  the  Order — of  the  injunction  laid 
upon  every  Franciscan  to  devote  himself  to  those  who  were  under 
the  ban  and  scourge  of  leprosy ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  necessary  antagonism  between  the  scientific  and  theological 
spirit.  Here  was  a  religious  corporation,  established  for  purposes 
purely  spiritual,  but  whose  members  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
those  purposes,  were  compelled  to  observe  facts,  to  devise  remedies, 
to  adopt  methods  which  were  not  the  methods  of  the  schools,  and 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  infected,  indeed,  with  physical  disease, 
but  intellectually  purer  than  that  of  the  University,  because  more 
firee  from  the  taint  of  authority.  The  traditions  of  the  Ohuroh, 
and  the  assertions  of  Aristotle,  were  alike  useless  in  the  sphere  in 
which  the  Franciscan  habitually  worked ;  he  could  not  cure  a 
man  of  leprosy  by  quoting  the  **  Organon,"  or  referring  him  to  the 
Latin  fathers.  He  therefore  came  to  see  that,  side  by  side  With 
these  authorities,  which  even  the  most  hardy  thinkers  of  that  age 
were  not  prepared  altogether  to  rejectt  there  was  a  wisdom,  as 
Bacon  himself  says,  '*  exterius  expectata," — ^without^  if  not  abore, 
and  won  by  observation  and  experiment. 

The  foundations  of  independent  inquiry  being  tiius  laid  on 
physical  studies,  it  accords  with  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  should  seek  to  extend  its  newborn  fireedom. 
Now,  to  the  English  Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  century,  two 
fields  lay  open  into  which  they  were  not  slow  to  carry  thestuidard 
of  revolt.  Innocent  III.  and  his  successor,  Gregory  IX.,  adopted 
a  tolerably  uniform  Une  of  conduct  towards  England.  They 
treated  its  people  as  vassals  of  the  Apostolic  See,  its  clergy  as 
the  locum  tenenies  of  the  Italian  priesthood,  and  the  country 
itself  as  a  tributary  province,  belonging  as  of  right  to  the  Bopan 
Church.  *' Surely,"  writes  Gregoryto  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
*'  the  English  people  cannot  complain  if  foreigners  living  among 
them  should  attain  to  wealth  and  place,  since  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons."  What  was  complained  of  was  not  so  much  that  alien 
residents  should  be  promoted,  as  that  strangers  should  spend  in 
luxuiy  at  Bome  the  emoluments  of  offices  whose  duties  they 
neither  pretended  nor  were  able  to  fulfil.  The  insolent  denun- 
ciation of  the  Great  Charter  by  Innocent,  and  the  demand  of 
Honorius  that  two  prebends  in  every  cathedral  and  conventusl 
church  should  be  assigned  in  perpetuity  to  Bome,  may  be  taken 
as  examples,  and  not  the  worst  examples,  of  a  policy  which 
caused  such  universal  indignation,  that  Matthew  Paris  began  to 
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fear  ''ne  immineret  generalis  discesdo" — ^m  plain  English,  lest 
the  nation  should  anticipate  hy  three  centones  the  date  of  its 
separation  from  the  Papal  See. 

The  men  who  most  vigorously  protested  against  this  policy 
were  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  ranks  of  the  Minors.    Nor 
was  this  all.     Speaking  generally,  the  Franciscans  exhibited  a  fsx 
greater  independence  in  dealing  with  philosophical  and  religious 
problems,  than  the  Dominican3.     The  Minorites  were,  in  the 
Church,  the  stronghold  of  Averroism — ^that  is  to  say,  of  that  party 
which  maintained  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  pure  and  simple,  against 
those  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  forms  of  the  peripatetic  doctrine 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  theology.     The  position  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans among  the  religious  parties  of  the  tiiirteenth  century,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  accept  the 
conclusions  of  natural  science  without  reference  to  the  question 
how  far  those  conclusions  are  logically  reconcilable  with  their 
other  opinions.     What  geology  and  history  are  now,  that  was 
Aristotle  then.     It  would  have  been  as  shocking  to  Albertus  or  to 
Aquinas  to  have  been  compelled  to  admit  a  radical  discrepancy 
between  the  third  book  of  the  De  Anima,  or  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  "  Metaphysics,"  and  the  '^  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  as  to  an 
English  bishop  to  be  obliged  to  reject  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  or 
the  account  of  the  Noachian  deluge.     Now  Averroes^  ^ho  may 
be  considered  as  the  representative    of  the  Arabian  teaching, 
brought  into  strong  relief  the  differences  which  the  orthodox 
party  were  anxious  to  conceal.  Take,  for  example,  the  theory  of 
individuation-^the  explanation  of  the  process  of  thought  in  a 
given  person.     The  Aristotelian  doctrine  amounts  to  this : — ^Just 
as  to  all  existence  the  concurrence  of  two  elements — matter  and 
form — ^is  necessary ;  so  we  find  that  the  fact  of  knowledge  implies 
two  principles — an   active  principle,  which  gives  form  to   our 
thought;  and  a  passive  one,  which  affords  the matorioZ  of  it.  And 
while  the  passive  material  element  differs  in  different  individuals 
and  is  transitory,  the  active  formal  element  is  eternal,  and  con- 
stitutes an  universal  intelligence,  a  central  mind,  by  ps^cipation 
in  which  we  have  our  rational  being.      It  is  obvious  that  this 
theory,  implicitly  at  least,  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
for  that  alone  which  does  not  die  is,  according  to  it,  the  universal 
intelligence ;  and  it  is  equaUy  obvious  that  it  tends  to  Ipwer  the 
power  of  the  human  will,  since  it  considers  man  as  a  mere  element 
in  the  cosniical  order.     It  was  in  this  light  that  the  Arabian 
commentators    interpreted   the   doctrine    of   Aristotle — ^it  was 
against  this  interpretation  that  St.  Thomas  employed  all  the 
resources  of  his  somewhat  heavy  dialectics.    It  is  clear,  however, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  angelic  doctor  conducts  his  attack, 
that  his  real  adversapes  are  not  so  much  the  Arabians^  or  the 
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Qieeks,  as  a  school  of  contemporary  philosophers,  who  disguised 
a  more  than  suspected  orthodoxy  under  the  names  of  Avexroes^ 
and  Aristotle. 

Who  were  these  men  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  Those  who^ 
theorize  on  the  constitution  of  the  uniyerse  and  of  the  human 
mind  inyariably  give  prominence  to  one  of  two  kinds  of  explana- 
tion ;  resting  either  on  the  doctrine  of  law,  of  necessity,  of  the 
relative  nature  of  the  intelligence,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
God  with  detenninate  attributes,  and  of  an  absolute  self-existent 
soul.  Knowing  the  philosophical  rivalry  which  existed  on  these 
questions  between  the  iriars  Preachers  and  Minors,  and  knowing 
how  strongly  the  Dominican  doctrine,  as  set  forth  by  Aquinctf^ 
inclined  to  absolutism,  we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  deter* 
mining  d  priori  the  general  tendency  of  the  Franciscan  teachings 
But  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  an  inference  of  this  kind.  Bacon 
tells  us  that  he  had  twice  heard  William  of  Auvergne  maintain^ 
at  Paris,  the  doctrine  of  the  active  intellect ;  and  not  only  does  he 
giye-in  his  own  formal  adherence  to  the  theory,  but  his  worka 
abound  with  references  to  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  and  with 
general  commendations  of  the  teaching  of  the  Arabian  schooL 
It  must  be  remembered  what  this  implies.  Although  the  name 
of  Averroes  was  not,  as  yet,  the  symbol  of  incredulity  which  it 
became  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  still  associated  with  an 
essentially  anti- Christian  belief.  If  the  Mussulman  doctor  was 
not  credited  with  the  authorship  of  that  imaginary  book,  the 
**  Three  Impostors,"  at  any  rate  he  was  denounced  as  the  chief  of 
the  Materialists.  To  profess  the  Averroistic  doctrine  was  then  as 
great  an  ofifence  against  strict  Catholic  orthodoxy,  as  it  is  now  to 
accept  M.  R6nan's  views  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  neither  William  of  Auvergne  nor  Bacon  hesitated  to  give  to 
that  doctrine  a  general  support,  and  in  particular  to  endorse  an 
opinion  which  St.  Thomas  wondered  that  any  one  calling  himself 
a  Christian  could  hold. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  not  without  warrant  in  saying  that  in 
{  the  thirteenth  century  the  Franciscans  were  the  representatives  of 
!  the  freest  speculation,  and  the  most  liberal  politics  that  were  to 
be  found  within  the  Cbarch ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
wide  differences  which  separated  Bacon  from  the  boldest  of  his 
order,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why  so  uncompromising  a 
thinker,  if  compelled  to  make  his  election,  should  have  chosen 
the  Franciscan  in  preference  to  the  Dominican  body.  His  sub- 
sequent history  prov^  that  he  litUe  foresaw  the  consequences  of 
the  step. 

After  having  spent  some  seven  or  eight  years  at  Paris,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  became  a  friar  and  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
Bacon  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Oxford.     Wood  tells  us  that 
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lu8  Unirersity  readily  oonfinned  the  distinctions  bestowed  upon 
liim  in  France.  This  is  very  likely ;  bat  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  To  say  the  truth,  our  know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  Bacon's  history  consists  of  a  series  of  guesses, 
bounded  by  two  tolerably  well-ascertained  facts.  We  know  that 
he  left  Paris  for  England  in  1250,  or  shortly  after;  we  know 
ihat  he  must  have  returned  again  to  France  about  1257,  as  he 
says,  writing  in  1267,  that  he  had  been  ten  years  in  exile.  But 
of  what  took  place  in  this  interval  of  seven  years,  which  he  spent 
in  Oxford,  we  know  nothing  certainly.  We  may  conjecture  that 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  he  was  free  to  indulge  in  his 
&vourite  pursuits;  that  he  accordingly  employed  himself  in 
physical  research  and  experiment — that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Bungey,  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated  with 
his  own  in  legend,  and  that  together  with  Bungey  he  matured 
file  views  aflierwards  set  forth  in  the  **  Opus  Majus,"  some  twelve 
years  later.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  his  devotion  to  sciences 
which  were  little  understood,  gave  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
suspected  his  orthodoxy,  and  disliked  his  liberalism,  of  preferring 
against  him  the  charge,  so  dangerous  in  those  days,  of  magic ; 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  his  friend  Grost^te,  whose  influence  at 
Oxford  was  deservedly  great,  no  immediate  measures  were  taken 
against  him  ;  but  that  on  the  death  of  Grostete'in  1253,  and  the 
election  of  St.  Bonaventura  to  the  generalship  of  the  Franciscans, 
two  years  later,  his  superiors  placed  him  under  restraint,  and  that 
the  remaining  years  which  he  spent  at  Oxford  before  his  next  \ 
visit  to  Paris  (1255-7)  were  passed  in  confinement  more  or  less  / 
strict,  from  which  he  was  not  completely  freed  till  1267.  tm 

Had  Bacon  been  imbued  with  the  true  feeling  of  Monasticism, 
he  would  have  taken  this  punishment  very  contentedly:  he 
might  have  spent  the  fourteen  years  during  which  he  was  for- 
bidden to  write,  in  illuminating  a  missal:  he  might  have 
expiated,  by  fasts  and  vigils,  the  fault  of  differing  from  the 
church  on  the  theory  of  the  active  intellect.  By  a  sufficiently 
severe  self-discipline,  he  might  even  have  brought  himself  to 
accept  the  claims  of  authority  as  a  ground  of  scientific  belief: 
as  it  was,  his  enforced  silence  only  soured  his  temper,  and  exag- 
gerated his  confidence  in  his  own  opinions.  He  believed  that  hef 
held  the  key  to  a  storehouse  of  invaluable  truth  :  he  was  burning 
with  impatience  to  open  these  treasures  to  the  world.  The 
sentence  which  condemned  him  to  inaction  was  particularly  galling 
to  a  man  of  his  disposition  and  acquirements,  and  the  language 
in  which  he  refers  to  it  in  his  letter  to  Clement  shows  how  heavily 
it  weighed  upon  him.  But,  though  we  may  pity  Bacon,  we  must 
be  just  to  his  superiors.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did 
more  than  enforce  as  against  him  the  rules  to  which  he  had  de* 
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liberately  subjected  himself,  and  to  which  every  Franciscan  stood 
pledged.  Their  views  were  narrower  than  his,  but  then  his  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  age.  No  one  can  fairly  be  blamed  for 
not  seeing  farther  than  his  contemporaries,  or  for  not  acting  as 
the  majority  of  enlightened  men  about  him  would  have  acted, 
^acon  preached  a  philosophy  of  which  not  half-a-dozen  men  in 
JEurope  saw  the  value,  and  of  which  the  majority  of  really  good 
men  feared  the  results.  He  was  accordingly  punished  (by  no 
undue  straining  of  the  law),  and  only  suffered  as  everyone  severs 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  unable  to  agree  with  his  neighbours 
on  important  and  difficult  subjects.  M.  Charles  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  this,  when  he  denounces  the  treatment  of  Bacon  as 
iniquitous,  and  blames  St.  Bonaventura  for  having  sanctioned  it. 
The  General  of  the  Franciscans  acted  according  to  his  lights. 
He  was,  constitutionally  and  by  education,  very  little  fitted  to 
sympathize  with  Bacon's  habit  of  thought.  We  have  no  reason 
to  impugn  his  motives ;  all  that  we  can  say  against  him  is,  that 
he  was  intellectually  inferior  to  the  man  he  had  to  rule,  and  that 
he  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of  tolerance,  which  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  in  our  own  day  have  equally  failed  to  understand. 

In  1257,  Bacon  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris.  This  was, 
perhaps,  not  the  least  part  of  his  punishment.  We  know  that  he 
had  Uttle  in  common  with  the  spirit  which  prevailed  there.  At 
Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  something  of  the  influence  of  its  late 
Chancellor  had  entered  into  the  teaching  of  the  University ;  and, 
intellectual  sympathy  apart,  Bacon  must  have  felt  freer  and  more 
at  home  in  England  than  in  France. 

He  had  been  in  Paris  about  eight  years  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which  seemed  to*  open  out  to  him  a  brighter  prospect. 
This  was  the  elevation  of  Guy  de  Foulques  to  the  Papal  chair. 
The  new  pope,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  IV.,  was  already 
acquainted  with  Bacon.  While  Bishop  of  Sabina,  the  philo- 
sopher's name  had  been  favourably  mentioned  to  him  by  one 
Baymond  of  Laon,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
seems  to  have  been  roused  by  the  account  given  him  of  Bacons 
investigations  and  discoveries.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  request 
Bacon  to  send  him  some  of  his  writings  for  perusal.  This  took 
place  between  1260  and  1264.  We  may  gather  that  Bacon  was 
not  permitted  to  reply  to  this  communication — at  all  events^ 
before  he  replied  to  it,  the  Bishop  of  Sabina  became  Pope.  On 
this.  Bacon  despatched  a  messenger  named  Bonecor,  to  explain 
the  reason  of  his  delay,  and  to  inform  Clement  that  his  position 
as  a  Franciscan  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with 
the  request  which  had  been  previously  preferred  by  his  Holiness, 
without  an  express  dispensation  to  that  effect.  This  dispensation 
Clement  sent  in  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  by  Baymond 
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of  Laon,  commandiDg  Bacon,  on  his  apostolical  authority,  not- 
withstanding any  rule  of  his  order  or  prohibition  of  his  superiors,  \ 
to  transmit  to  him,  secretly  and  without  delay,  the  work  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  their  correspondence.* 

Bacon  was  beyond  measure  delighted  at  this  request.  He 
saw  in  it  the  realization  of  his  most  earnest  wishes.  The  philo- 
sophy of  which  he  was  the  apostle  particularly  demanded  the 
encouragement  of  the  great;  wealthy  patronage  —  intelligent 
support — ^these  were  the  aids  without  which  his  reform  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  out.  Not  to  mention  ordinary  expenses, 
there  were  instruments  to  be  made,  observations  to  be  recorded, 
a  staff  of  trained  assistants  to  be  created.  He  had  himself  spent 
two  thousand  French  pounds  already,  and  the  most  valuable 
results  were  still  behind.  It  was  idle  to  expect  the  general 
pubUc  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter ;  but  could  he  fairly 
enlist  the  Pope  in  his  cause,  he  might  count  not  only  on  material 
assistance,  but  on  the  more  valuable  aid  which  would  be  given 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  acknowledged  head  of  European  opinion. 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  '*  Opus 
Majus."     Clement  8  letter  is  dated  in  the  July  of  the  second  year  / 
of  his  pontificate,  that  is  in  1266.     The  "  Opus  Majus"  was  | 
written,  finished,  and  despatched  in  the  course  of  1267.     We  } 
learn  firom  the  "  Opus  Tertium,"  that  no  part  of  it  had  been  com- 
posed before  the  receipt  of  Clement  s  letter. 

"  When  I  was  in  another  state  of  life,"  says  Bacon,  "  I  had  written 
nothing  on  philosophy,  and  since  I  became  a  friar  I  have  not  been 
required  to  do  so  by  my  superiors.  The  contrary,  indeed,  has  been 
expressly  enjoined,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  book,  and  many  days'  fast- 
ing on  bread  and  water,  if  I  should  communicate  to  others  anything 
written  within  the  cloister  walls.f    And  certainly  had  I  been  able  to 

*  The  following  is  the  text  of  Clement's  letter,  printed  by  Mr.  Brewer  from 
Martene.  Dr.  Jebb,  m  his  Preface,  substitutes  "  esse"  for  "occasione"  at  the 
end,  and  this  at  dl  events  makes  sense. 

''Dilecto  filio,  Fratri  Bogerio  dicto  Bacon,  ordinis  Eratrum  Minorum. 

"Tu8B  devotionis  litteras  gratanter  rccepimus:  sed  et  verba  notavimus  dill* 
genter  qus  ad  explanationem  earum  dilectus  filius  G.  dictus  Boneoor,  Miles, 
mh  voce  nobis  proposuit  tam  fideliter  quam  prudenter. 

**  Sane  ut  mehus  nobb  liqueat  quid  intendas,  volumus  et  tibi  per  apostolica 
acripta  pnecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  non  obstante  prsecepto  Tradati  cuius- 
ennque  contrario  vel  tui  ordinis  coustitutione,  quacunque,  opus  illud,  quod  te 
dOecto  filio  Baymundo  de  Landuno  communicare  rogarimus  in  minori  officio 
oouBtituti  scriptum  de  bona  littera  nobis  mittere  quam  citius  potcris  non 
omittas;  et  per  tuas  nobis  declares  litteras  qu»  tibi  videntur  adhibenda  reme- 
dia  circa  ilia  qn»  nuper  occasione  tanti  discriminis  intimasti.  £t  hoc  quanto 
wcretius  potcoris  facias  indilate. 

**  Dabam  Yiterbii,  x.  Cal.  Julii,  anno  ii." 

t  **  Si  aliquod  scriptum  factum  apud  nos  aliis  coromunicetur."  Mr.  Brewer 
tnnalates  Hioat  words:-— "If  any  work  written  by  me  or  belonging  to  my 
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have  communicated  freely  what  I  wrote,  I  should  have  composed 
much  for  mj  hrother  the  scholar,  and  other  dear  friends  of  mine. 
Bat  since  I  had  no  hope  of  making  anything  known,  I  neglected  to 
write.  Hence,  when  I  represented  myself  to  your  Holiness  as  bemg 
ready,  he  assured  I  referred  to  works  to  he  written,  not  to  works 
already  written.  Therefore,  Raymond  of  Laon,  your  clerk,  was  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  the  mention  he  made  of  me.*' 

Hfiving  sent  the  ''  Opus  Majus '  by  a  messenger  to  the  Pope, 
Bacon  began  to  consider  the  risk  which  his  treatise  ran  of  being 
lost  by  the  way,  and  the  probability  that  his  correspondent 
might  be  too  much  engrossed  to  read  so  lengthy  a  letter.  He 
also  recollected  some  statements  inadvertently  made,  and  some 
explanations  which  he  thought  might  be  useful.  Accordingly  in 
the  same  year  (1267),  he  proceeded  to  compose  an  introductory 
treatise — the  "Opus  Minus;"  and  not  content  with  this,  he 
added  a  third  work,  usually  known  as  the  "  Opus  Tertium,"  in 
which  there  were  further  additions  and  explanations.  These 
three  works,  the  matter  of  which  would  occupy  at  least  one  thou- 
sand pages  of  this  review,  were  composed,  fair-copied,  and  sent 
to  Bome  within  eighteen  months  of  the  first  commencement  of 
the  undertaking. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  literary  feat.     The 

l"  Opus  Majus '  is  not  only  highly  original  in  its  general  concep* 

ftion  and  plan,  it  is  an  encyclopeedia  of  medisBval  science,  full  of 

(curious  research  and  ingenious  experiment.     Its  style  is  more 

j  lively  and  sustained  than  that  of  ^ny  contemporary  author.     It 

is  enriched  with  quotations  from  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  the 

Latin  poets — ^now  and  then  a  phrase  of  Livy,  or  a  line  of  Juvenal, 

is  incorporated  into  the  text.     In  point  of  literary  merit,   we 

cannot  pay  it  a  higher  compliment  than  in  saying  that  it  invites 

criticism.      As  for  the  "  Compendia"  and  "  Summulae,"  of  the 

Dominican  doctors,  one  would  as  soon  think  of  criticizing  them 

as  of  objecting  to  the  style  of  "  Euclid's  Elements." 

house  should  be  communicated  to  stranffers."  He  adds  the  foUowinf  note : 
**  By  the  classical  words  apud  nos  Bacon  does  not  mean  that  the  prouibitioiL 
was  exclusively  directed  against  himself,  but  that  it  was  a  rule  of  his  order 
that  no  friar  should  be  permitted  the  use  of  writing  materials  or  enjoT  the 
liberty  of  publishing,  without  leave  first  had  £rom  his  superiors."  We  are 
unahle  to  agree  either  with  Mr.  Brewer's  rendering  or  his  explanation.  Scribere 
agud  aliquem  is  very  good  Latin  for  '*  to  write  at  a  man's  house ;"  tcriftwB 
factum  afud  m»  is,  "  a  work  composed  in  our  house  -."  that  is,  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  m  Paris,  and  certainly  not  ''a  work  Written  by  me  or  belonging  to  mf 
houMe**  Bacon  was  not  an  elegant  Latin  writer,  but  he  knew  hetter  than  to 
i&j ajDud nos,  either  for  "by  me"  or  for  "belonging  to  my  house."  Why 
Mr.  [Brewer  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  impute  to  him  this  double  barbariim, 
we  cannot  tell,  especially  as  his  words  give  a  much  hetter  meaning  whea 
interpreted  in  their  usual  sense. 
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This  work  is  diyidei  into  sevoi  parts.*  It  opens  with  an 
introdaction,  which  describes  in  detail  the  canses  which  delay 
the  progress  of  true  knowledge.  These  are  four  in  number  :— 
(1.)  The  influence  of  authority.  (2.)  The  force  of  custom*  (3.) 
The  ignorance  of  the  Tulgar.  (4.)  The  pride  of  false  and  seeming 
knowledge.  The  three  first  Bacon  considers  together,  and  in  the 
first  place ;  the  fourth  is  important  and  deadly  enough  to  require 
separate  treatmentf 

The  second  part  consists  of  an  Essay,  addressed  to  the  proof 
of  the  proposition,  that  all  wisdom  is  implicitly  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  that  it  can  only  be  evolyed  therefrom  by  the 
4ud  of  the  Canon  Law  and  philosophy.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  Aristotle  is  made  to  play  a  very  important  part.  Indeed, 
Bacon  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  in  common  with  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  Plato,  he  was  a  specially  inspired  authority. 
The  Dominican  doctrine  of  the  active  intellect^  the  same,  it  wUl 
be  remembered,  which  Aquinas  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Averroes, 
is  Tigorously  criticized,  and  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  all  human  wisdom  existing  as  a  direct  revelation  from 
God.  Having  pointed  out,  in  this  manner,  the  source  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  instruments  by  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained, 
^md  so  harmonized,  after  a  fashion,  the  rival  claims  of  philosophy 
and  fftith.  Bacon  next  turns  to  grammar  and  language,  studies 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  and  philosophical 
writings.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  especially  interesting. 
He  first  observes  that  languages  are  connected  with  one  another, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  several  before  we  can  fully 
nndorstand  any.  He  justifies  the  study  of  philology  by  the 
joint  authority  of  the  Latin  poets  and  the  saints,  especially  St. 
Jerome,  whose  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  he  filed  his  teeth,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  the  proper  breathing  to  certain  Oriental 
words.J 

Next  follows  a  plea  for  a  critical  revision  of  the  text  of  the  I 
Bible.     The  Paris  Vulgate  is  declared  to  be  so  hopelessly  corrupt,  I 
especially  in  its  figures,  that  no  educated  man  can  conspientiously ' 
read  it  or  preach  firom  it.    But  this  is  not  the  worst.    Bacon 
complains  that  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  make  corrections  at  their  pleasure.    With  so 
much  effect  have  they  exercised  their  powers  of  emendation,  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  outdoing  the  blunders  of  the  Paris  copy 
itself.  "  Clamo  ad  Deum  et  ad  vos,"  he  says,  **  de  ista  corruptione 

•  The  7ih  part,  "  On  Moral  Philosophy,''  is  not  printed  in  Jebb's  edition, 
hut  it  certainly  forms  part  of  the  "  Opns  Majns." 

f  ''  Separavi  hanc  ab  iUis  propter  malitiam  principalem.  Ha»c  enim  est 
.^iDgQlaris  fera  qu»  depascit  et  destroit  omnem  rationem." — Op.  Maj.^c  9. 

X  "  Dentes  soos  aptari  fecit  nt  uihelantia  verba  formaret." 
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litterae."  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  appeal  for  a  critical  revi- 
sion is  not  a  little  noticeabley.and  it  marks  a  turn  of  mind  quite 
peculiar  to  Bacon,  and  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  habits  of 
accurate  scientific  research. 

A  long  treatise  on  grammar  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  a  strictly  scientific  treatise  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  merely  as  models  of  literary  style  that  Bacon  wished  the 
ancient  masters  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  to  be  studied.  He 
considered  that  their  writings  contained  many  facts  highly  neces- 
sary for  the  observer  and  experimentalist.  Notwiths^nding  his 
antipathy  to  authority,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  facts  on  the 
authority  of  authors  of  established  reputation.^  The  effects  of 
this  inconsistency  will  hereafter  appear. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  "  Opus  Majus  *  is  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics.    Considerable  acuteness  is  shown  in  describing  the  rela- 
tion of  this  study  to  the  other  natural  sciences.     Bacon  explicitly 
declares^  not  only  that  a  famiUarity  with  mathematics  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment,  but  that  it  is  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  for  such  purposes — ^that  other  branches  of  knowledge 
are  grounded  in  numbers,  and  that  an  acquaintance  with  numbers 
must  precede  their  rational  study.     These  canons  are  applied  at 
.  great  length  to  celestial  and  terrestrial  physics,  and  also,  it  must 
I  be  confessed,  to  some  physiological  and  metaphysical  questions, 
I  with  which  mathematics  have  very  little  to  do. 

Bacon  tells  us  in  the  **  Opus  Minus,"  that  the  fifth  part  of  his 
greater  work — ^the  "  Treatise  on  Perspective" — was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  whole.f  In  this  judg- 
ment we  are  not  easily  induced  to  agree.  The  "  De  Perspectiva" 
is  very  long,  and  somewhat  encumbered  with  scholastic  distinctions 
and  divisions.  It  describes,  in  the  first  place,  the  instruments  of 
sight,  i.e.,  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  concerned  in  vision ; 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  ;  the  nature  of  the 
medium  through  which  light  is  transmitted,  and  some  of  the 
qualities  of  visible  objects  are  next  considered ;  then  we  have  an 
analysis  of  what  are  called  modes  of  vision — in  fact,  a  description 
of  the  different  lines  which  rays  take  in  passing  through  media  of 
varying  density.  The  arrangement  is  not  unscientific;  several 
facts  are  recorded  which  prove  accurate  and  original  observation, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  error  which  the  slightest  obser- 
vation would  have  corrected.  Bacon  trusted  rather  too  much  to 
his  "  soUd  and  true  authorities." 

In  the  sixth  and  last  division  of  the  '^  Opus  Majus"  Bacon 
enlarges  on  the  dignity  and  importance  of  experimental  science, 

*  "  Sed  quamvis  auctoritas  sit  unum  de  istis  (so.  impedimentis  sapientue) 
nulla  ratione  loqnor  de  solida  et  vera  auctoritate." — Op.  Maj.  c.  1. 

f  "  JSstimo  mtdtum  de  prima  parte  et  totum  quod  est  in  qiu'nta  parte."  Op. 
Min.  p.  316.  (Edit.  Brew.) 
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"the  mistress  and  ruler  of  all."*    He  accurately  distinguishes  i 
observation  from  experiment,  and  points  out  the  greater  certainty  j 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  that  means  than  by  a  merely  i 
ratiocinative  process.    The  latter,  he  pithily  remarks,  terminates  ' 
the  discussion,  the  former  settles  the  fact.     Instances  are  given 
of  the  errors  which  have  arisen  from  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
trusting  to  report  rather  than  to  experience :   for  example,  there  * 
is  the  common  belief  that  adamant  can  only  be  split  by  goat's  \ 
blood,  that  hot  water  freezes  sooner  than  cold,  and  many  others,  j 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  first  twelve  chapters  of 
this  Essay ;  but  presently  Bacon  betakes  himself  to  his  "  solid 
authorities,"  to  Pliny,  to   Solinus,   to   Avicenna,  to   Basilius, 
Ambrosius,  and  the  poets.     Then  we  get  the  story  of  a  man  who 
lived  several  centuries  by  smearing  himself  with  some  ointment 
which  he  found  in  a  jar,  and  who  carried  about  with  him  a  letter 
from  the  Pope  to  certify  the  truth  of  his  statement ;  and  the  story 
of  the  kingfishers,  who  are  able  to  quell  the  winter  storms  till  such 
time  as  they  have  laid  their  eggs  and  their  young  are  fledged. 
Bacon  hopefully  conjectures  that  these  facts  will  be  of  greatl 
service  in  converting  infidels  who  deny  the  truths  of  faith  because' 
they  are  not  able  to  understand  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  rapid  sketch,  that  the  "  Opus  Majus" 
is  written  on  a  plan  conspicuously  different  from  that  of  the 
commentaries  and  compendia  most  in  vogue,  and  that  it  differs 
from  them  not  more  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast  than  in  the 
object  kept  in  view.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed  that  its 
value  lies  rather  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  than  in  the 
fiicts  it  records,  or  in  any  merit  which  it  may  have  as  a  scientific 
whole.  The  state  of  knowledge  in  Bacon's  time  was  not  such  as 
to  enable  even  the  most  far-seeing  man  to  carry  out  the  object 
proposed — ^that  of  methodizing  and  relating  the  various  branches 
of  human  learning.  So  far  as  the  "  Opus  Majus"  aims  at 
classifying  the  sciences,  proceeding,  as  it  did,  on  a  misappre-  \ 
hension  inevitable  at  the  time,  it  produced  and  could  produce  no  f 
useful  effect;  but  before  any  true  philosophy  could  expand  itself  ! 
there  was  a  false  philosophy  to  be  cleared  away.  **  There  are  three 
very  bad  arguments  which  are  perpetually  in  use :  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  so ;  this  is  customary ;  this  is  uniyersal — therefore 
we  must  hold  to  ii"t  This  was  the  real  incubus  which  weighed 
down  the  finest  and  most  subtle  intellects  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
it  is  Bacon  s  especial  merit  to  have  laid  his  hand  on  the  root  of 

*  Nam  luBC  se  habet  ad  alias,  sicut  navigatoria  ad  carpentariam,  et  sicut  ara 
militaris  ad  fabrikm,  hsec  euim  pnecipit  ut  fiant  instmmenta  mirabilia  et  factis 
utitur,  et  etiam  cogitat  omnia  secreta  propter  utilitates  reipublicie  et  per- 
sonarum,  e(  imperai  aim  seieniiis,  sicui  anciltu  9ui9"-^^xxs  Majus,  ad  fin. 

t  "  Semper  utimnr  tribus  pesaimis  argomentis :  scilicet,  hoc  exemplificatum 
est;  hoc  consuetom  est ;  hoc  vnlgatom  est — ergo  tenendum."— Opus  Majus,  c.  i. 
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the  evil^  and  to  have  been  constant  in  his  efforts  to  eradicate  it. 
Though  containing  many  striking  passages  and  many  remark- 
able anticipa^tions,  it  is,  we  think,  as  a  propaideutic  work  that 
the  ''  Opus  Majus  "  best  justifies  its  name. 

It  is  not  known  what  Clement  thought  of  the  triple  reply  which 
his  letter  called  forth.  No  allusion  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
either  in  his  own  lengthy  correspondence,  or  in  Bacon  s  works. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Pope  suflBciently  appreciated 
Bacon's  labours  to  procure  for  him  a  remission  of  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  of  the  strict  surveillance  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and 
that  the  philosopher  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country 
and  university.  Internal  evidence  Suggests  that  the  latter  part 
at  least  of  the  "  Opus  Tertium"  wjis  written  at  Oxford.  And 
Bacon  distinctly  says,  in  that  work,  that  the  restrictions  which 
had  formerly  interfered  with  his  writing  had  been  removed, 
"  whereby,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  been  able  to  add  certain  necessary 
matters  which  I  could  not  put  down  before." 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  is  highly  creditable  to  Clement. 
Not  many  men  of  his  time  placed  in  his  position  would  have 
ca)red  to  demand  of  a  simple  friar  his  plan  of  reform ;  fewer 
still  would  have  rewarded  a  work  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
"  Opus  Majus"  with  a  token  of  approbation  even  so  slight  as  the 
remission  of  an  ecclesiastical  sentence.  While  therefore  we  may 
regret,  with  Mr.  Brewer,  that  Clement  did  no  more,  we  ought,  in 
reason,  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  done  so  much. 

In  1268,  shortly  after  Bacon  had  returned  to  Oxford,  Clement 
died.  The  accession  of  Gregory  X.  after  an  interval  of  three 
years  of  intrigue  and  concision,  destroyed  any  chance  of  pro- 
tection or  countenance  from  the  head  of  Christendom  for  the  new 
philosophy.  Nor  was  the  state  of  things  at  home  or  abroad 
I  calculated  to  inspire  hope  of  the  co-operation  of  men  in  place  and 
}  power,  in  a  scheme  of  inteUectual  reform.  The  long  contest 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  popular  party  had  lately  turned  in 
favour  of  the  king  by  the  death  of  de  Montfort  at  Evesham  three 
years  before.  But  the  dispossessed  nobles  were  maintaining  a 
guerilla  warfare  throughout  the  length  of  the  country :  at  Ches- 
terfield, at  Kenilworth,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  at  London,  the  king's 
troops  were  held  in  check.  When  at  last,  through  the  energy 
and  good  fortuiie  of  Prince  Edward,  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection had  been  finally  driven  firom  these  strongholds,  it  was 
just  a  question  whether  the  objects  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended  had  not  been  surrendered  also.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  Prince  Edward  sets  out  on  the  Crusade,  and  while  he  is 
abroad,  no  one  knowing  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  the  king 
dies. 

'  Itwas  at  this  critical  time — in  1272 — that  Bacon  wrote  his  fourth 
•  work — the  *'  Compendium  Studii  Philosophise."     The  confusion 
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and  misery  aronnd  are  accurately  reflected  from  its  pages.     The  , 
treatise  is  designed  to  show  the  necessity  of  wisdom — the  means  I 
by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  and  the  impediments  to  its  acqui-  * 
sition.     It  is  the  last  head,  however,  which  chiefly  occupies  the 
author.      The  following  passages  seem  to  point  directly  to  the 
state  of  England  during  the  concluding  years  of  Henry's  reign : — 

"  The  princes,  barons,  and  soldiers  mutually  oppress  and  spoil  one 
another,  and  ruin  those  who  are  below  them  by  wars  and  exactions 
without  end.  ....  No  one  cares  what  is  done  or  how,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  if  only  he  can  work  his  will ;  they  are  slaves  withal  to 
luxury  and  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  to  other  deadly  sins.  The 
people  thoroughly  incensed  by  its  nilers  hates  them,  and  therefore 
keeps  no  faith  with  them  if  it  ^  can  be  avoided.  As  to  traders  and 
artificers,  there  is  no  question  of  them,  for  in  everything  they  say  and 
do,  boundless  fraud,  cheating,  and  lying  prevails." 

The  same  desponding  tone  is  preserved  throughout.  The  four 
great  impediments  on  which  he  enlarges  in  the  **  Opus  Majus*' — 
authority,  custom,  popular  opinion,  and  the  pride  of  knowledge- 
are  referred  to,  but  the  corruption  of  the  times  is  made  the  first 
and  principal  count  of  the  indictment.  The  picture  he  draws  is 
8u£Bciently  gloomy : — 

"Let  us  diligently  consider,"  he  says,  "every  state  of  society,  and 
we  shall  find  infinite  corruption  everywhere,  which  first  of  all  shows  in 
the  head.  The  Court  of  feome  is  torn  in  pieces  by  deceit  and  fraud ; 
justice  is  no  more ;  all  peace  is  broken  in  upon ;  the  scandals  which  arise 
are  infinite.  As  a  consequence,  morals  are  perverted,  and  pride  reigns 
supreme ;  avarice  is  rampant,  envy  eats  into  the  heart  of  individual 
men,  while  all  are  ruled  by  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  luxury 
depraves  the  whole  of  that  Court.  Nor  is  this  enoagh.  A  Vicar  of 
God  is  denied  us  through  the  negligence  of  his  church,  and  the  world 
is  left  without  a  ruler,  as  has  lately  been  the  case  for  several  years, 
owing  to  the  envy  and  desire  of  honour  which  rule  the  Court  of  Bome.'* 

On  the  state  of  the  clergy  he  is  equally  explicit —  * 

"  Let  us  consider  the  religious  bodies ;  I  exclude  no  order.  Let  us 
see  how  far  each  one  has  fallen  from  his  proper  state,  and  how  the  new 
orders  have  already  lapsed  terribly  from  their  former  dignity.  The 
whole  body  of  clergy  gives  itself  up  to  pride,  luxury,  and  avarice. 
Wherever  the  clerks  are  collected  in  any  number,  as  at  Paris  and 
Oxford,  they  scandalize  the  whole  lay  body  by  their  brawls  and  dis- 
tnrbances  and  other  vices." 

These  extracts  show  the  profound  impression  which  the  state 
of  Europe  and  England  produced  upon  Bacon's  mind.  They 
also  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  deadening  influence  of  cloister-life 
even  upon  a  thinker  as  original  as  he.  Nowhere  does  he  betray 
the  slightest  thought  or  care  for  the  great  political  revolution 
which  was  being  enacted  before  his  eyes.    It  is  solely  in  its 
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reference  to  the  welfare  of  his  philosophy  that  he  deplores  the 
anarchy  which  he  describes.  The  wars  of  Henry  and  de  Montfort 
are  an  "  impediment  to  knowledge."  The  crusade  in  which  Louis 
of  France  and  Prince  Edward  were  engaged,  is  an  ineffectual  means 
of  advancing  the  works  of  wisdom.  Bacon  does  not  so  severely 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  in  hand  as  to  prevent  his  remarking 
on  some  of  the  other  bearings  of  these  events,  if  it  had  occurred 
to  him  to  do  so.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  no  thouglit  for  them. 
He  considered  reform  in  speculation  to  be  the  determinant  of  all 
practical  improvements.  "  If  men  are  corrupt  in  their  studies, 
they  will  be  corrupt  in  their  lives."  "Such  as  a  man  shows 
himself  in  the  study  of  wisdom,  so  he  must  always  be  in  life.'* 
Hence,  his  one,  sole,  all-including  object  was  the  proper  directioa 
of  studies ;  speculative  reform  being  the  necessary  preliminary  of 
practical  improvement. 

The  gloomy  anticipations  with  which  the  "Compendium  Studii" 
was  written  were  shortly  afterwards  realized  with  respect  to 
himself.  In  1274,  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  that  work, 
Jerome  of  Ascoli  succeeded  to  the  generalship  of  the  Franciscans, 
on  the  death  of  St.  Bonaventura.  The  leaders  of  the  Church 
party  felt  strongly  that  repressive  measures  should  be  taken  to 
check  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty.  They  could  not  see  why- 
men  should  want  to  know  anything  which  Aquinas  did  not  know, 
or  why  they  should  not  accept,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  the 
"  Book  of  Sentences"  as  a  rule  and  code  of  faith.  Accordingly, 
in  J  277,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  one  Stephen  Tempier,  convened  a 
synod,  at  which  more  than  two  hundred  philosophical  propositions 
were  formally  condemned.  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  Dominican 
Chapter  held  at  Milan  decreed  severe  punishments  to  those  brothers 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
Franciscan  General  was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
Dominican  rivals  in  vigour  of  action.  He  assembled  his  own 
order  at  Paris  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  Synod  of 
Milan  was  held;  and  brought  Bacon  before  them,  charged  with 
j  entertaining  newand  dangerous  views — "  propter  quasdam  novitates 
suspectas."  Neither  his  age,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  undoubted 
fidelity  to  the  Papal  See,  protected  him — ^his  doctrine  was  formally 
I  condemned,  and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison. 

In  prison  he  remained  for  fourteen  years,  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  religious  world.  At  last,  in  1292,  he  was  released  by  the 
authority  of  a  Chapter  General  of  his  order  held  at  Paris,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  humane  Ganfredi.  He  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  One  would  think  he  had  had  enough  of  writing. 
However,  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  nothing  could 
subdue,  he  immediately  made  use  of  his  freedom  to  compose  a 
fifth  and  last  work — the  "  Compendium  Studii  Theologifle."    This 
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treatise  adds  litUe  that  is  new  either  to  Bacon's  doctrine  or  his 
method  :  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  old  text — a  dying  lament  on 
the  causes  of  human  ignorance,  the  neglect  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  unreasoning  ohedience  to  authority. 

After  this  we  know  nothing  authentic  of  Bacon.     The  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  death  are  nowhere  mentioned.     Tradition  ( 
only  relates  that  he  died  at  Oxford,  and  that  he  was  buried  within ; 
the  waUs  of  the  Franciscan  cloister  at  St.  Ebbes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Bacon's  printed  works  afford  such  slender 
materials  for  a  judgment  on  his  personal  character.  A  man  so 
original  in  speculation  must  have  had  many  curious  points  of 
contrast  with  ordinary  Englishmen,  in  his  habits  and  in  his  every- 
day mode  of  regarding  various  current  events.  But  we  are  not 
able  to  fill-in  those  lit^e  touches  which  complete  the  character  of 
the  man.  It  is  solely  as  a  thinker  that  he  exhibits  himself  to  us. 
No  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  is  so  carefully  reticent 
as  regards  his  actions  and  feelings  in  all  things  which  Ue  outside 
his  philosophy.  When  he  warms  into  gratitude,  it  is  to  Clement, 
for  having  deigned  to  notice  his  scientific  labours ;  when  he  breaks 
out,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  into  a  torrent  of  bitter  invective, 
it  is  against  ignorant  grammarians,  like  Hugutio,6rito,and  Papias, 
or  against  the  leaders  of  the  two  new  orders,  or  against  the  ad- 
ministrative abuses  which  rob  the  Church  of  its  head  and  Science 
of  its  legitimate  support.  We  have  already  remarked  how  curiously 
inobservant  he  seems  to  have  been  of  political  and  social  changes. 
To  merely  human  interests — those  which  concern  the  "Sentient 
and  suffering  man — he  was,  to  all  appearance,  more  indifferent 
still ;  at  least,  we  cannot  recal  a  single  passage  which  reveals  a 
fellow  feeling  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  griefs,  which 
make  up  so  Targe  a  part  of  actual  existence.  It  is  not  because  of 
their  irrelevancy  to  the  object  of  his  writings  that  such  subjects 
are  avoided.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  Bacon  cared  very 
little  about  the  human  race  as  such,  or  about  anything  which  did 
not  directly  bear  upon  his  philosophical  system.  His  wholes 
nature  was  absorbed  in  speculation.  He  himself  made  consider- . 
able  sacrifices  to  science,  and  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  in  its 
cause  the  interests  of  any  other  person  or  class  whatever.  The 
poor  and  ignorant — those  for  whom  his  vows  as  a  Franciscan 
especially  bound  him  to  care — were  precisely  those  with  whom, 
as  a  thinker,  he  was  least  concerned.  When  it  became  a  question 
between  St.  Francis  on  one  side  and  Aristotle  or  Averroes  on  the 
other.  Bacon  had  not  much  doubt  which  side  to  take. 

A  man  of  this  temper  may  command  our  respect,  but  must  fail 
to  draw  us  to  him  by  any  closer  feeling.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  Bacon's  writings  is  not  favourable 
to  him  as  a  man.     He  is  somewhat  arrogant ;  he  is  intensely 
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self-coDfident ;  he  is  apt  to  assume  motives ;  he  is  frequently  hasty 
in  his  judgments  and  unnecessarily  severe  in  his  criticisms.  Above 
all^  he  is  infected  with  a  bitter  class  spirit.  His  contempt  and 
aversion  for  those  who  are  not  members  of  his  own  intellectual 
aristocracy  are  boundless :  in  his  eyes,  the  people  which  knoweth 
not  the  law  is  cursed  indeed. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Bacon  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  intellectual  power.  In  what 
proportion  truth  and  error  are  mingled  in  his  doctrine  is  another 
matter.  The  consideration  of  this  question  demands  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  hi^  philosophical  writings  than  our  present 
limits  allow.  We  shall  hereafter  return  to  the  subject,  and  attempt 
to  trace  the  outUnes  of  Bacon's  system  in  connexion  with  the 
physical  philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Abt.  II.— The  Tunnel  under  Mont  C6nis. 

1 .  Senato  4^1  Regno.    Rapport  du  Bureau  Central,  compost  de 

Messieurs  les  Senateurs  de  Brignole-Sala,  Plana,  Mosca, 
De  la  Marmora,  et  Jacquemoud,  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  pour 
lapercie  du  Mont  C^nis,  et  V Approbation  du  nouveau  Cahier 
de  Charges  de  la  Compagnie  Victor  Emmanuel,  Turin: 
1859. 

2.  Discorso  del  Ministro  dei  Lavori  Pubblici,  Conte  Menabrea, 

pronunziato  aUa  Camera  dei  Deputati  nella  tomata  del 
4  Marzo,  J  868,  sul  Traforo  del  Montcenisio.  Torino  :  1863. 
8.  Traforo  delle  Alpi  tra  Bardonniche  e  Modane:  Relazione 
d^lla  Direzione  Tecniea  alia  Direzione  Oenerale  deUe 
Strode  Ferrate  delio  Stato.    Torino  :   1863. 

FANCIFUL  speculators  have,  often  amused  themselves  with 
the  question,  What  would  remain  of  London  were  it  aban- 
doned for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  like  the  cities  of  Assyria? 
Lord  Macaulay  figured  to  himself  a  New  Zealander  musing  over 
a  vast  heap  of  bricks  at  some  period  in  the  far  future,  but  perhaps 
by  the  time  A.D.  4000  or  5000  had  arrived,  even  bricks  might 
have  disappeared,  and  nothing  be  left  but  a  gigantic  mound  of 
dust,  which  the  one  near  Euston-square,  lately  sold  for  a  vast 
sum,  may  represent  to  our  fancy,  in  spite  of  its  diminutive  scale. 
This  image  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  grand  idea  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  especially  if  we  compare   it  with    the 
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SdendidroiBS  which  still  attest  the  power  of  Nineveh  and  Rome, 
at  a  little  reflection  may  perhaps  help  us  to  salve  over  the  wound 
to  our  vanity.  The  remains  of  hygone  days  are  the  memorials 
of  individuals ;  the  palaces  of  old  recall  the  name  of  some  dead 
tyrant,  and  even  the  most  useful  works  of  antiquity — ^the  Boman 
aqueducts — ^were  hut  the  presents  of  emperors  to  their  subjects ; 
whereas  now  the  object  for  which  we  labour  has  been  displaced, 
and  the  advantage  of  millions,  instead  of  the  gratification  of 
units,  is  the  aim  we  strive  after.  If  our  cities  are  no  longer 
adorned  with  buildings  of  a  material  and  massiveness  calculated 
to  resist  the  assault  of  ages,  it  is  not  that  our  engineers  are 
incapable  ofproducing  works  worthy  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  We  no  longer,  indeed,  build  pyramids  to  shroud  the 
bones  of  some  dead  Bameses,  or  erect  a  cathedral  like  that  of 
Glasgow  to  the  memory  of  an  obscure  St.  Mungo ;  but  in  this 
very  island  we  have  spanned  arms  of  the  sea  with  railway  bridges 
under  which  the  largest  line-of-battle  ship  can  pass,  all  sails  set ; 
our  nearest  neighbours  are  toiling,  despite  a  short-sighted  and 
ungenerous  opposition,  to  open  a  canal  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  Sea,  while  another  scion  of  the  Latin  race  is  working 
equally  hard  to  pierce  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  put 
their  railway  system  in  direct  communication  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  To  the  present  generation  the  Menai  tubular 
bridge  is  a  nine  days'  wonder ;  the  Suez  canal  has  been  discussed 
until  the  subject  has  been  worn  threadbare,  and  must  now  be  left 
to  the  practical  test  of  success ;  but  the  third  great  engineering 
irork  of  the  day  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  at  least  in  its 
details,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  devote  some  pages  to  an 
account  of  this  marvellous  tunnel — marvellous,  not  so  much  from 
its  great  length,  though  that  will  be  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  (12,220  metres),  as  from  the  scientific  interest  attached  to 
the  employment  of  natural  forces  not  hitherto  utiUzed. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle, 
Sir  William  Armstrong  startled,  and  probably  alarmed,  many  of 
his  hearers  by  imparting  his  opinion  that  the  seams  of  coal  in 
these  islands  would  be  exhausted  in  little  more  than  two  centuries. 
Posterity  will  have  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  found  that  as  coal  becomes  dearer  by  the 
irorking  out  of  the  upper  veins,  it  will  be  profitable  to  sink  the 
shafts  down  to  the  lower  ones,  now  left  untouched  because  the 
market  price  is  not  such  as  to  cover  the  expense  to  be  incurred, 
and  a  supply  be  thus  obtained  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  no\V' 
expending  coal  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid  than  that  at  which  it  was 
fenned  by  the  decay  of  primeval  vegetation ;  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  a  discovery  of  no  small  benefit  to  our  race  were  it  possible 
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to  find  some  power  capable  of  setting  all  our  manufacturing 
machinery  in  action,  other  than  steam,  to  generate  which  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  so  vast  an  amount  of  coal  is  daily  consumed ;  and 
the  advantage  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  new  force  we 
desiderate  could  be  one  sure  not  to  be  exhausted  so  long  as  the 
physical  conditions  of  our  globe  remain  unchanged,  or  indeed 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  such  creatures  as  ourselves.  The  only 
two  forces  of  which  this  can  be  predicated  with  any  safety  are 
air  and  water^  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them  is  the  great 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  a  consideration  of  the  tunnel  under 
Mont  C^nis. 

Scarcely  had  the  importance  about  to  be  assumed  by  the  railway 
system  of  Europe  been  acknowledged,  than  a  tunnel  under  the 
Alps  became  the  dream  of  engineers,  especially  those  of  Italy.  It 
is  indeed  evident,  that  even  supposing  the  Peninsula  suddenly 
endowed  with  a  railway  net  as  complete  as  that  which  intersects 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  West  Biding  or  Lancashire, 
Italy  must  be  cut  off  from  the  great  flow  of  transit  and  trafiic  so 
long  as  no  direct  communication  exists  between  her  railway  system 
and  that  of  other  nations.  The  difficulty  of  creating  one  was, 
however,  enormous,  and  the  Alps  presented  an  obstacle  as  difficult 
to  turn  as  to  overcome.  Apart  from  all  engineering  impediments, 
the  Comiche  line  implied  so  great  a  circuit,  that  the  railroad  journey 
from  Paris  to  the  Valley  of  the  Po  by  this  route  would  have  co^ 
more  in  time  and  money  than  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  passage 
over  Mont  C^nis  in  a  carriage ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
circuit  round  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  without  adding  that 
the  problem  would  not  have  been  in  any  degree  solved  even  thus, 
before  the  construction,  of  the  remarkable  ascending  lines  over 
the  Bocchetta  Pass  and  the  Simmering.  Nor  when  these  were 
made,  did  the  question  seem  nearer  to  a  real  solution.  The  Alps 
were  too  high  to  be  crossed  by  this  system,  even  had  the  snow 
which  covers  them  for  half  the  year  not  opposed  an  invincible 
obstacle,  and  the  same  double  objection  presented  itself  to  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  on  any  method  hitherto  employed,  for 
shafts  could  not  be  thought  of,  and  yet  no  tunnel  of  even  a  quarter 
the  length  had  hitherto  been  considered  possible  vidthout  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  tunnel  seemed  the  only  resource,  engineers 
continued  to  devise  schemes  for  piercing  it,  more  or  less  imprac- 
ticable, very  much  like  those  we  periodically  hear  of  for  bridging 
over  or  boring  under  the  Channel. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  so  happened  that  Mont  C6nis,  the 
shortest  and  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  the  one  by 
which  it  was  soonest  possible  to  reach  the  plain  and  the  railway 
system  on  either  side,  and  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had 
marked  out  as  the  true  line  of  communication  between  France  and 
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Italy,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  third-rate  State^  counting  scarcely  five 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Fortunately,  however^  though  the  king- 
dom was  small,  its  destinies  were  directed  by  the  greatest  states- 
man of  our  day — one  whose  eagle  glance  took  in  far  more  than  the 
interests  of  the  moment,  and  who,  foreseeing  the  time  when  Pied- 
mont would  be  Italy,  was  steadily  bent  on  preparing  her  to  play  the 
part  of  a  great  Power.  As  it  happened,  also,  the  Minister  was  not 
only  askilfid  politician,  but  he  had  received  an  admirable  scientific 
education,  and  when  three  engineers,  whose  names  deserve  to  be 
chronicled  for  all  ages,  MM.  Grandis,  Grattoni,  and  SommeiUer, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  M.  Banco,  whose  views  gained 
weight  firom  the  distinguished  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  Genoa  and  Turin  Bailway,  presented  their  in-* 
vention  to  him.  Count  de  Oavour  did  not  turn  away  with  disdain^ 
because  no  tunnel  had  ever  before  been  pierced  by  machines  im- 
pelled by  compressed  air  *  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  but 
rather  saw  in  the  novelty  of  the  idea  a  ground  for  hoping  that 
difficulties  insuperable  by  any  means  usually  practised  would  thus 
be  overcome.  To  the  above-mentioned  four  engineers,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  secondly,  but  no  less  perhaps,  to  Count  de  Cavour 
and  his  two  illustrious  friends  and  colleagues  M.  Paleocapa  and 
General  de  Menabrea,  who  concurred  and  sympathized  in  his 
opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  will  the  world  owe  last- 
ing gratitude  for  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  still 
more  for  introducing  a  new  motive  power  into  mechanics. 

The  whole  scheme  was  so  new,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  test  the  models  of  the  proposed  machines.  A  Commdssioii 
of  five  persons  was  therefore  appointed  by  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment to  try  a  series  of  experiments,  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
compressing  air  by  water-power,  and  then  conveying  it  to  a  distant 
spot  there  to  put  a  perforating  machine  in  motion,  and  also  to  de- 
termine whether  so  long  a  tunnel  without  shafts  could  be  ven- 
tilated. 

The  report  of  this  Commission  was  so  favourable  as  fully  to 
answer  to  the  farsighted  anticipations  of  the  Minister.  Much 
doubtless  remained  to  be  done,  for  the  machines  tested  were  mere 
models,  requiring  to  be  greatly  modified  and  increased  in  size  before 
they  could  be  used  on  a  large  scale ;  still  the  principle  was  so  well 
established,  and  the  whole  scheme  appeared  so  far  superior  to  any 
other  that  either  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be  presented,  that 
the  conunissioners  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  immediate 
adoption.     At  the  same  time  a  favourable  conjuncture  presented 

*  An  EngUsbman,  Mr.  Bartlett,  had  preyiously  adopted  a  perforating 
madniie  for  boring  holes  for  mines,  eight  or  ten  times  quicker  than  by  hand ; 
but  this  machme  was  impelled  by  steam,  a  method  evidently  inapplicable,  from 
the  want  of  air  in  a  tunnel  of  great  depth  and  without  sha/ts. 
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itself  by  the  absorption  of  the  companies  running  the  lines 
between  Susa  and  the  Ticino  into  the  Victor-Emmanuel  Bailwi^, 
and  when  the  Bill  for  tiiis  fusion  was  brought  in,  the  Government 
added  clauses  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  by  tiie 
State,  and  the  necessary  expenses,  to  which  the  Company  agreed 
to  contribute  a  sum  of  20,000,000  francs  (800,0001.)  beddes 
premiums  on  the  shares,  and  so  great  was  the  faith  inspired  by 
Counts  de  Cavour  and  Menabrea,  that  the  Piedmontese  Chamber 
of  Deputies  actually  passed  this  audacious  law  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  now  began.  But  it 
was  much  that  the  project  should  have  been  approved,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Grovemment  and  the  Parliament  would  have  been 
a  spur  to  the  energy  of  the  engineers  had  not  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  the  undertaking  itself  been  sufficient  to  excite  their  utmost 
zeal.  No  sooner  had  the  Bill  passed  into  law  than  the  works 
were  begun,  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The  trigonometrical  survey 
necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  tracing  of  the  axis  of  the  future 
tunnel  was  in  itself  no  slight  task,  if  we  consider  that  its  extreme 
points  could  not  be  made  visible  from  one  another  without 
placing  tliem  at  a  distance  which  would  have  rendered  any  acca- 
rate  observation  impossible,  and  also  that  all  the  operations  had 
to  be  carried  on  at  heights  varying  from  3000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  amidst  the  constant  atmospherical 
changes  characteristic  of  such  elevated  regions.  The  first  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  establishing  an  observatory  on  the  very- 
summit  of  Grand-Vallon,  the  highest  peak  in  that  part  of  the 
Alps,  and  two  extreme  points  of  the  axis  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  it  and  one  another,  having  been  determined  by  turning 
the  theodolite  180*  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  fix  the  inter* 
mediate  signal  points  on  each  side  one  by  one,  always  keeping 
ihe  extreme  point  in  view,  and  then  lowering  the  instrument 
perpendicularly  until  a  site  for  an  observatory  had  been  found 
in  each  of  the  two  opposite  valleys  of  Bochemolles  and  Foumeauz, 
exactly  on  a  level  with  and  opposite  to  the  respective  entrances 
to  the  tunnel,  so  that  the  signals  received  from  the  outside  could 
be  repeated  underground,  and  the  works  kept  on  the  correct  line 
necessary  to  ensure  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  under  the  very 
centre  of  the  mountain.  To  increase  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with,  it  was  found  that  the  valley  of  Bochemolles  was 
more  than  700  feet  higher  than  that  of  Foumeaux,  on  which 
account,  it  wad  determined  to  give  a  slope  of  22  in  1000  to  half 
the  tunnel. 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  ground  confined  to  the 
trigonometdcsl  survey.  Every  single  article  required  for  the 
works,  or  for  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  from  the  chief 
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engineers  to  fhe  lowest  labourers,  had  to  be  eonyeyed  from  the 
plaiDe  below.  FoumeaQx,  indeed,  though  itself  a  wretched 
hamlet^  was  not  verj  distant  from  Modane^  a  oonsideraUe  village 
siiuate  oa  the  main  road  into  France;  bat  Bardonndche,  the 
opposite  end^  is  not  only  distant  from  Sasa,  the  nearest  railway 
terminosy  but  nearly  2500  feet  above  it.  Yet  it  was  requisite 
here  to  assemble  vast  bands  of  workmen,  with  their  foremen  and 
<lirector8 ;  to  provide  dwellings  and  daily  food  for  so  vast  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  place  the  resources  of  which  barely 
unfficed  for  the  wants  of  its  own  inhabitants ;  to  construct  canals, 
linge  reservoirs,  workshops  and  engine-houses;  and  finally 
to  set  up  an  immeuse  system  of  machinery  with  which  no  one 
oonld  boast  himself  practically  acquainted,  and  every  portion  of 
which  had  to  be  separately  brought  from  Seraing  in  Belgium, 
where  it  was  originally  constructed. 

All  this  required  time;  and  that  not  a  moment  might  be 
unnecessarily  wasted,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  boring  the  tunnel  at 
both  ends  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  progress  tnade  might 
act  be  great ;  still,  every  yard  gained  was  always  something,  and  it 
was  the  only  resource  until  tiie  machines  were  constructed  and 
£aiily  set  in  motion.  So  the  works  began  in  1857  itself,  and 
were  continued  at  Bardonn^he  (at  Foumeaux  even  longer)  until 
January,  1861,  for  owing  to  various  rewons,  chief  among  which 
may  be  m^itioned  the  war  of  1859,  which  stopped  all  the 
tzaasports  for  nearly  a  year,  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  mechanical 
peiforation  could  be  inaugurated.  Nor  will  this  lapse  of  time 
seem  excessive  if  we  reflect  how  much  had  to  be  done  before 
attaining  this  first  result.  Not  only  had  the  machinery  to  be 
designed  and  constructed,  with  the  improvements  suggested 
by  tiie  experiments  made  by  the  Commission,  to  arrive  from 
Belgium,  and  be  put  together  in  the  engine-house,  but  two  large 
xeservoirs,  one  twenty-six,  the  other  fifty  metres  above  it,  had  to  be 
prepared,  and  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  former 
constantly  full  brought  through  a  canal  from  a  torrent  more  than 
A  mile  distant,  and  all  these  worics  in  solid  masonry  had  to  be 
iDofed  in,  to  preserve  the  water  from  the  influence  of  the  frost. 
And  when  all  this  was  done,  the  machinery  had  to  bo  tried 
repeatedly  and  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  could  be  employed 
w^  safety  to  the  mechanics  entrusted  with  it,  or  with  advantage 
to  the  woriiLS  in  the  tunnel  itselfl 

After  repeated  trials,  the  machinery  was  at  length  brought  into 
working  order,  ihe  pipes  for  conveying  water  and  compressed  air 
from  the  machine-house  where  it  is  produced,  to  the  further  end 
<»f  the  tmmel  where  the  works  were  prooeeding,  w^e  laid  down  in 
a  trench  which,  in  the  finished  section,  is  built  in  to  serve  as  a  main 
drain,  as  wdl  as  a  third  pipe  for  gas,  which  is  fabricated  in  a  gaso- 
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meter  just  ontside  the  entrance^  and  the  additional  light  of  which  is 
found  greatly  to  facilitate  the  manoeuvres  of  the  workmen,  while^ 
not  being  affected  by  the  explosions,  &c.,  constantly  going  on^ 
the  whole  apparatus  gives  less  trouble  than  a  single  lamp.  At 
last,  the  pejorating  machines  were  pushed  in  on  a  framework 
along  rails  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
continued  to  be  employed.  At  first  there  were  many  interruptions, 
owing  to  various  causes,  and  especially  the  awkwardness  of  the 
workmen  in  dealing  with  machinery  of  which  they  had  not  the 
slightest  experience,  and  many  days  were  of  course  lost;  still 
the  Beport  before  us  testifies  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
engineers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  every  succeeding  month  of 
increased  practice  sees  the  work  proceed  with  greater  facility  and 
regularity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  account  M.  Sommeiller 
gives  of  the  manner  in  which  the  works  proceed.  The  section  of 
the  tunnel  which  the  machines  are  employed  to  excavate  is 
about  eleven  feet  wide  and  eight  high  ;  a  double  rail  runs  along 
the  centre,  upon  which  a  framework  upon  wheels  is  rolled 
forward,  carrying  the  ten  perforators,  of  which  nine  are  usually 
kept  at  work  at  once,  close  up  to  the  face  of  the  rock.  Once 
there,  the  distributing  pipes  for  air  and  water  which  are  fixed  on 
the  frame  are  put  in  connexion  with  the  main  tubes,  carried 
along  under  the  floor  of  the  tunnel  from  the  machine-house 
outside  by  means  of  flexible  pipes,  and  each  perforator  is  then 
supplied  with  air  and  water  by  turning  the  cocks  belonging 
to  it  in  the  distributing  pipes.  Pressed  forward  by  the  com- 
pressed air,  the  augers  then  strike  the  rock,  which  they  pierce 
very  much  as  a  gimlet  bores  a  plank,  only  that  by  a  special 
contrivance  they  recede  after  each  blow,  that  a  jet  of  watei 
may  be  impelled  into  the  hole  being  bored,  in  order  to  clear 
it  of  dust,  and  to  keep  the  auger  itself  cool.  This  retrograde 
motion  is  produced  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  same  movement  is  given  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engina 
In  the  perforating  machine  the  auger  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
piston  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  cylinder.  Com- 
pressed air  enters  this  cylinder  at  both  ends;  but  as  it  is 
contrived  that  the  front  surface  of  the  piston  (the  one  towards  the 
rock)  upon  which  it  presses  should  have  only  half  the  size  of  the 
other  end,  it  follows  that  at  an  equal  pressure  of  six  atmosphere^ 
the  pressure  received  from  behind  is  twice  as  potent  as  that  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  the  auger  strikes  the  rock,  although  less 
violently  than  if  there  were  no  compressed  air  in  front  of  the 
piston  to  resist  its  forward  motion.  As  soon  as  the  blow  has 
been  given,  however,  this  relative  proportion  of  the  strength  of 
pressure  is  reversed.     The  valve  by  which  the  compressed  air 
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enters  the  portion  of  the  cylinder  behind  the  piston  closes ;  and 
another^  communicating  with  the  outer  atmosphere,  opens.  This 
escape  being  afforded,  the  forward  pressure  is  immediately 
reduced  to  the  strength  of  one  atmosphere,  which  is  of  course 
overcome,  and  the  piston  recedes,  while  the  compressed  air 
which  has  just  escaped  resumes  its  primitive  volume,  and  thus 
fulfils  its  second  purpose,  by  driving  out  the  mephitic  air, 
which  naturally  collects  in  so  small  a  space  with  no  draught 
through  it,  and  supplies  the  workmen  with  fresh  air  to  breathe. 
The  augers  of  the  perforating  machines  continue  their  work 
until  eighty  holes  have  been  bored,  e^ch  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty-two  inches  in  depths  an  operation  often  accomplished 
within  six  hours,  though,  in  the  beginning  especially,  it  took  a 
good  deal  more — ten,  or  occasionally  even  fourteen  hours.  The 
connexion  with  the  main  pipes  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  whole 
framework,  with  all  its  apparatus,  is  rolled  away  by  the  work- 
men to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
yards,  behind  great  gates  made  of  thick  planks  and  beams, 
called  "  safety  doors."  A  fresh  gang  of  workmen,  the  miners, 
then  appear  on  the  scene,  whose  duty  it  is  to  load  the  mines  thus 
prepared,  and  then  to  fire  them.  No  sooner  have  the  mines  been 
exploded,  those  in  the  centre,  where  they  are  closer  together,  first, 
then  the  ones  on  the  circumference,  than  a  burst  of  compressed 
air  is  admitted  into  the  farthest  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  clear  it  from 
smoke  and  the  gases  produced  by  the  explosion,  and  a  third  set 
of  workmen  arrive,  with  a  number  of  little  trucks  running  upon 
side  rails  laid  for  this  special  service,  in  which  they  cart  away  the 
fragments  of  rock  brought  down  by  the  explosion.  In  this  way 
about  a  yard  of  progress  is  generally  attained. 

At  first  this  operation  could  only  be  attempted  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  of 
whom  only  a  small  number  could  be  taught  to  use  the  machines 
at  once;  but  gradually  it  was  found  possible  to  organize  a  second 
gang,  and  after  that,  whenever  a  series  of  manoeuvres  such  as 
&ose  above  described  was  effected  within  twelve  hours,  it  was 
immediately  repeated ;  and  as  improvements  are  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  machinery,  and  the  workmen  acquire  greater 
laciUty  in  employing  it,  M.  Sommeiller  and  his  colleagues  express 
their  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  either  to  make  three 
breaches  in  the  rock  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  else  to  attain  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  progress  by  boring  deeper  holes  each  time, 
if  two  attacks  only  be  found  more  advantageous. 

After  the  small  section  of  the  tunnel  has  been  excavated  by  the 
perforating  machines,  it  is  enlarged  by  the  ordinary  method — a 
work  which  it  is  always  the  endeavour  of  the  directing  engineers 
to  keep  at  a  certain  proportionate  distance  from  the  front  of 
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attack;  while  the  masons  who  build  in  the  part  of  the  tmmel 
already  enlarged  to  its  fall  size,  follow  close  upon  the  workmen 
who  have  been  digging  it  ont  with  their  picks,  for  it  is  of  conrse 
desirable  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  be  done  towards 
completing  the  tunnel  after  the  mountain  shall  once  have  been 
pierced. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  ofkm 
no  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark :  we  will  rather  say  something  of 
the  special  machinery  employed,  and  particularly  of  the  two  sys- 
tems at  work  for  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  compressed 
air.*  The  Beport  of  M.  Sommeilier  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  drawings,  with  detailed  descriptions,  without  which  it  would  be 
of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  master  all  the  intricacies  of 
these  machines;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  oor  readers 
some  notion  of  the  system  employed.  The  first  idea  was  that  of 
what  is  called  a  column  compressor.  It  had  been  calculated  that  a 
tension  of  six  atmospheres  was  required  for  the  compressed  air  to  be 
employed  in  the  tunnel,  and  to  produce  this,  a  fall  of  twenty-sir 
mrares  (eighty-five  feet  four  inches)  was  found  necessary  to  give  a 
sufiScient  impetus  to  the  descending  rush  of  the  volume  of  wator 
which  was  to  compress  a  certain  amount  of  common  atmospheric 
air  to  this  extent.  This  fact  once  having  been  theoretically  ascer- 
tained by  calculation,  the  means  of  reducing  it  to  practice  were 
simple  enough.  At  Bardonn^che  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing any  quantity  of  water  with  which  to  fill  a  reservoir  eighty^ 
five  feet  above  the  machine-house,  and  this  reservoir  serves  to 
feed  ten  compressing  columns  in  the  shape  of  syphons,  each  of 
which  communicates  with  a  chamber  fill^  with  atmospheric  air, 
of  such  a  height  and  size  that  the  impetus  of  the  vrater  when 
turned  on  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  top.  This  is  effected 
by  opening  a  valve  in  the  column,  through  which  the  water  in  the 
upper  part  (previously,  as  it  were,  suspended)  rushes,  pushing 
before  it  the  water  at  rest  below  the  valve  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
syphon  formed  by  the  column.  Bapidly  rising  above  its  original 
level  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the  invading  water  thus 
compresses  the  air  therein  contained,  until  it  has  attained  a 
tension  of  *six  atmospheres,  at  which  point  it  has  acquired  strength 
sufficient  to  raise  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  ^us 
escape  into  a  recipient  specially  prepared  for  it.  Every  particle 
of  compressed  air  is  driven  out  by  the  pursuit  of  the  water,  which 
continues  to  rise  until  it  touches  the  top  of  the  chamber,  when, 
at  the  very  moment,  the  valve  in  the  column  is  shut,  so  as  to  cut 

*  In  1862  the  production  of  the  ten  compressors  at  Bardonn^che  was  no 
less  thata  1,404,0<>0  cnbic  metres  of  compressed  air,  and  it  is  found  that  a  stOl 
greater  qnantitj  will  be  required  as  the  works  advance  futher  from  the  < 
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off  the  downward  rash ;  another  yalve^  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  column  is  then  simultaneously  opened,  to  allow 
the  water  in  the  compressing  chamber  to  run  off  until  it 
has  sunk  to  its  normal  level  in  the  syphon,  after  which  fresh 
atmospheric  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum  above  it,  through  % 
series  of  suspended  valves  at  the  side  of  the  chamber,  which  are 
shut  by  the  water  as  it  rises,  and  open  again  by  their  own  weight 
as  it  r^^es,  and  the  operation  is  thus  indefinitely  repeated,  at 
the  rate  of  three  pulsations  per  minute.  At  Bardonn^che  there 
are  ten  compressors  constantly  at  work,  every  one  of  which  can 
be  stopped  for  repairs  without  interfering  with  the  rest,  and  each 
impels  the  air  it  has  compressed  into  its  own  recipient.  The  ten 
recipients  of  compressed  air,  however,  communicate  together,  and 
a  very  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance  has  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  keep  the  tension  in  them  invariable,  independently  of  the 
production  going  on  in  the  compressors,  and  of  the  quantity 
drawn  off  for  use  through  the  pipe  carried  into  the  tunnel.  To 
effect  this,  a  vast  reservoir  of  water  was  constructed,  50  metres 
(163  feet  5  inches)  above  the  recipients,  connected  with  them  by 
a  long  pipe.  The  static  weight  of  the  water  thus  superimposed 
on  the  compressed  air  being  exactly  sufficient  to  maintain  it  at  a 
tension  of  six  atmospheres,  when  the  supply  of  air  is  low,  tha 
water  enters  the  recipients,  when  on  the  contrary  it  is  suj^er- 
abnndant,  the  water  is  forced  back  up  the  pipe  into  the  reservoir* 
When  this  system  was  first  proposed  there  were  innumerable 
objections  urged  against  it  in  the  scientific  world.  It  was  declared 
impossible  to  construct  recipients  strong  enough  to  hold  a  supply 
of  compressed  air,  which  was  thought  capable  of  bursting  the 
Tessel  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  perhaps  even  of  oozing  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  cast-iron  plates  of  which  it  was  made. 
The  practicability  of  conveying  compressed  air  to  any  distance 
through  pipes,  without  a  loss  of  tension  rendering  it  utterly 
useless,  was  even  more  strongly  and  generally  insisted  on.  For- 
tanately,  the  experience  acquired  at  Bardonn^che  affords  a  full 
refutation  of  these  unfavourable  predictions ;  for  we  learn  that 
not  only  is  tiiere  no  escape  of  air  firam  any  part  of  the  machinery 
or  pipes,  sufficient  to  stir  the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  experiment 
shows,  that  the  loss  of  tension  liable  to  be  incurred  in  the  trans- 
port of  compressed  air  would  not  equal  one-tenth  of  an  atmo- 
inhere  in  any  distance  less  than  25,000  metres,  or  nearly  four 
tunes  that  which  it  can  be  required  to  traverse  for  the  works  under  * 
Mont  Cenis  !    Another  fear  also  expressed  by  the  opponents  of 

*  The  aHeraale  pky  of  these  two  Talves— one  of  which  is  alwajs  open  and 
fte  oilnr  thai — is  rq^nlated  by  a  eontnvanoe  called  an  aerometer,  alto  aet  ia 
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the  tunnel  was,  that  from  want  of  shafts  the  workmen  employed 
must  necessarily  be  suflfocated ;  it  is,  however,  found,  that  though 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  higher,  it  is  as  easy  to  breathe  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tunnel  as  on  the  hillside  itself,  since  a  quantity 
of  compressed  air  is  daily  impelled  into  the  small  section  seven- 
teen times  greater  than  its  cubic  capacity,  and  this  rush  of  com- 
pressed air  not  only  renews  the  atmosphere,  but  also  tends  to 
moderate  the  heat  generated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
workmen  in  a  smcdl  space,  in  which  a  number  of  gas-lights 
are  perpetually  burning;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, that  when  air  is  compressed  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
natural  caloric,  whence  it  follows,  that  when  it  resumes  its  primi- 
tive volume  on  being  allowed  to  escape,  it  is  ready  to  absorb  an 
amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  it  had  previously  emitted. 
From  what  we  have  already  said,  our  readers  will  readily  perceive 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  workmen  being  suffocated ; 
nevertheless,  the  directing  engineers  proposed  at  least  to  double 
the  supply  of  compressed  air  before  the  end  of  1868. 

At  the  northern  entrance,  the  system  employed  for  compressing 
air  is  different,  and  of  greater  general  interest,  since  it  is  more 
readily  applicable  than  diat  of  the  column-compressor,  which  re- 
quires a  quantity  of  water  and  a  fall  by  no  means  attainable 
everywhere,  as  was  soon  found  to  be  the  case  at  Fourneaux, 
where  one  torrent  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  engine- 
house  had  not  the  necessary  supply  of  water,  and  another, 
which  was  abundant,  had  but  an  insignificant  fall.  To  combat 
this  difficulty,  the  first  device  was  to  raise  water  to  the 
requisite  height  by  means  of  hydraulic  wheels,  when  a  new 
invention,  the  pump-compressor,  afforded  a  real  solution  of 
the  problem,  so  satisfactory,  that  it  will  supply  three  times  the 
amount  of  compressed  air,  while  the  machinery  costs  one-third 
less  than  the  column-compressor.  In  this  machine  the  compres- 
sion is  effected  by  a  piston,  which  an  hydraulic  wheel  causes  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  chamber  communicating  with 
two  vertical  columns,  supplied  with  water  in  such  a  way  and  such 
a  quantity,  that  when  one  is  full  the  other  must  be  empty,  and 
ihis  occurs  alternately  as  the  piston  moves.  Each  time  a  vacuum 
is  left  in  the  one,  it  is  filled  with  air  from  the  outer  atmosphere, 
which  the  water  on  its  return  compresses  until  it  acquires  suffi- 
cient tension  to  raise  a  valve  and  escape  into  a  recipient,  just  as 
in  the  column-compressor.  In  this  machine,  however,  the  air 
is  driven  into  the  vacuum  by  water  flowing  from  an  outer  basin. 
This  water  serves  a  double  purpose  ;  when  the  column  is  full  of 
air,  it  accumulates  over  the  valve  by  which  the^latter  has  entered, 
and  the  superimposed  weight  prevents  any  leakage  through  this 
valve  when  the  air  begins  to  be  compressed  by  the  return  of  the 
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piston;  when^  on  the  other  hand,  the  column  is  empty,  the 
water  flows  in,  entering  with  the  air,  and  makes  np  for  the 
loss  of  the  water  in  the  column  caused  hy  evaporation.  Any 
extra  amount  which  may  thus  enter  escapes  with  the  compressed 
air  into  the  recipients,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  accumulates  until 
it  is  enough  in  quantity  to  raise  a  concentric  float,  xmder  which  it 
makes  its  way  out,  and  which  then  closes  again  over  the  orifice. 
It  is  calculated  that  each  pump-compressor  is  able  to  supply  the 
works  with  thirty  litres  (nearly  seven  gallons)  of  compressed  air 
per  second,  and  when  six  of  them  shall  be  at  work,  according  to 
the  declared  intention  of  the  engineers,  it  is  evident  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  compressed  air  amply 
sufficient  for  the  perforating  machines,  for  renewing  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  tunnel,  and  for  speedily  clearing  it  of  smoke  after 
the  explosion  of  the  mines. 

At  Foumeaux,  two  other  contrivances  of  considerable  interest 
are  in  use.  We  have  already  said  that  the  valley  of  RochemoUes 
is  at  a  level  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Arc  ;  so  much 
80,  that  the  tunnel,  which  at  the  south  entrance  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  one  valley,  issues  out  at  the  north  end  at  a  height  of  186 
metres  (347  feet  10  inches)  above  the  opposite  one,  in  spite  of  the 
slope  given  to  half  of  it.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  having 
to  drag  everything  required  for  the  works  in  the  tunnel  up  so 
considerable  a  perpendicular  height,  the  engineers  bethought 
themselves  of  constructing  an  automatic  plane  between  the  plat- 
form at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  the  valley  below,  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  double  line  of  rails  to  belaid  on  it.  At  the  top  stands 
a  large  drum  with  a  cable,  each  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
track,  one  of  which  is  at  the  top  while  the  other  is  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  latter  has  been  loaded,  the  former  is  filled  with  water, 
and  descends  by  its  own  weight,  dragging  up  the  other  as  it 
moves;  a  contrivance  by  which  a  weight  of  1600  kilogrammes  (not 
&r  from  a  ton)  can  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  water 
being  emptied  out  of  the  truck  which  reaches  the  bottom,  it  is 
ready  to  convey  another  load  to  the  top  in  its  turn. 

The  second  contrivance,  peculiar  to  Foumeaux, concerns  the  ven- 
tilation. When  the  tunnel  shall  be  completed,  in  order  to  allow  the 
railway  lines  from  each  side  to  run  into  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  it  take  a  curve  up  the  valleys  on  each  side,  and  a  branch  from 
tiie  main  tunnel  is  already  being  excavated  for  this  purpose  at  Bar- 
domi^he^  in  addition  to  the  straight  one,  which  will  be  kept 
open^  as  it  facilitates  the  work  and  the  admission  of  air.  In  spite  of 
the  straight  line  observed  at  Foumeaux,  the  slope  inwards  of  22 
per  1000  is  found  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  a 
current  of  fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  difierence  of  temperature  which 
had  been  counted  on  to  promote  it.     A  special  contrivance  has 
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therefore  been  devised  for  sucking  out  the  bad  air  which  accumn- 
lates  in  the  tunnel^  through  a  large  wooden  conduit  hanging  from 
the  roof.  The  torrent  of  Charmaix  has  been  made  to  supply  a 
small  quantity  of  water  with  a  fall  of  70  metres  (in  round  numbers 
230  feet)  which,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  sets  two  enormous  pis- 
tons in  motion.  These  alternately  raise  and  let  fall  amass  of  water 
enclosed  in  two  chambers,  communicating  with  the  conduit  from 
the  tunnel ;  as  the  water  sinks  in  each  alternately  the  vacuum 
thus  produced  is  filled  by  the  bad  air,  which  is  immediately  after- 
wards expelled  into  the  outer  atmosphere  by  the  return  of  the 
piston;  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  this  way  all  the  mephitic  air 
likely  to  be  generated  will  be  drawn  off  without  difficulty,  even 
when  the  works  shall  be  under  the  centre  of  the  mountain. 

We  haVe  now  sketched  the  peculiar  machinery  employed  for 
tunnelling  Mont  Cenis.  The  perforators  we  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  minutely,  partly  because  the  extreme  complication  of 
parts  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various  functions  is  such  as 
to  render  them  unintelligible  without  the  assistance  of  drawings 
on  a  largo  scale,  and  also  because  the  great  singularity  in  them 
that  we  wish  to  impress  on  our  readers  is  quito  independent  of 
their  arrangements  and  form — ^viz.,  that  of  their  being  kept  in 
motion  by  compressed  air,  conveyed  from  a  distance  which  even 
now  exceeds  a  mile,  and  will  be  considerably  more  before  the 
works  are  terminated.  For  the  first  time  since  the  application  of 
steam  to  machinery,  a  great  engineering  work  is  being  carried  on 
without  its  assistance  ;  and  the  accounts  given  of  the  success  at* 
tained  in  the  employment  of  compressed  air,  as  well  as  the  small 
cost,  calculated  per  dynamic  horse  power,  ought  to  commend  this 
great  enterprise  to  general  attention.  Air  is  a  commodity  to  be 
obtained  everywhere,  water  is  neither  scarce  nor  dear,  especially 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  produce 
compressed  air  at  or  even  near  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  employed, 
for  even  supposing  it  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  such 
as  to  occasion  a  considerable  loss  of  tension,  (and  experience, 
confirming  the  tables  of  the  Commission,  shows  that  this  would 
not  occur  at  any  moderate  one),  it  would  suffice  slightly  to  raise 
tiie  degree  of  the  original  compression,  a  result  which  it  is  found 
can  be  attained  by  the  same  water  power,  provided  the  quantity 
of  air  to  be  operated  upon  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional tension  it  is  desired  to  give  it  The  column-compressor, 
indeed,  was  not  generally  applicable,  owing  to  the  great  fall  re- 
quired to  make  the  water  used  for  compression  descend  with 
sufficient  impetus,  but  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  invention  of 
the  pump-compressor,  for  which  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  no  fall,  is  required,  and  in  which,  if  necessary,  another  motive 
power,  such  as  the  wind,  we  conceive,  or  steam,  might  be  sabsti- 
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tated  for  the  hydraulic  wheels  used  to  move  the  compressiDg 
pistoDs  at  Foumeaox.  A  review  intended  for  general  perusal  is 
not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  applications  which  may  be 
made  of  the  working  power  contained  in  compressed  air,  nor  to 
enter  on  the  abstract  scientific  advantages  it  presents;  nevertheless 
we  canhot  refrain  from  expressing  our  hope  that  engineers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  works  now  going  on  at  Mont  Cenis  to 
make  themselves  practically  acquaint^  with  this  new  motive  force, 
and  to  study  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  elsewhere. 

The  scientific  interest  in  the  tunnelling  of  the  Alps,  excited  by 
Ae  employment  of  compressed  air,  though  in  our  eyes  the  chief, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  connected  with  this  great  enter- 
prise, the  importance  of  which,  owing  to  the  political  events  of 
the  last  seven  years,  has  enormously  increased  since  the  project 
was  first  presented  to  Count  de  Cavour.  When  the  bill  autho- 
rizing the  tunnel  passed,  both  slopes  of  the  Alps  belonged  to  the 
same  State,  the  two  parts  of  which  it  was  to  connect,  while  it  put 
the  Mediterranean  port  of  Genoa  in  communication  with  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Ghermany;  but,  owing  to  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  governments  that  then  ruled  all  the  rest  of 
Italy,  its  influence  did  not  seem  likely  to  extend  fudher  south. 
Three  years,  however,  sufficed  to  bring  great  changes.  The 
southern  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula  had  fused  itself  with  the 
northern,  and  the  frontier  of  France  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps. 
Savoy  having  thus  passed  into  the  power  of  another  State,  a 
special  convention  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  May,  1862,  to 
regulate  the  interests  concerning  the  tunnel.  The  Italian 
Government  insisted  on  retaining  the  exclusive  command  and 
direction  of  the  works,  which  it  had  begun  at  its  own  risk  and 
cost ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  when  they  were  terminated,  France 
should  pay  for  hdf  the  length  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
francs  per  m^tre ;  and,  moreover,  that  for  every  year  less  than 
twenty-five — ^the  extreme  limit  of  time  fixed*by  the  convention — 
she  should  pay  an  additional  sum  of  500,000  francs,  a  premium 
to  be  raised  to  600,000  per  annum  if  the  works  be  terminated 
vithin  fifteen  years. 

Our  readers  thus  see  how  great  an  interest  the  ItaUan  Govern- 
ment has  even  financially  in  the  speedy  termination  of  the  tunnel ; 
an  argument  made  use  of  by  General  de  Menabrea,  in  his  interest- 
ing speech  of  the  4th  of  March  last,  to  induce  the  Parliament  to 
grant  additi<mal  sums  for  the  works,  showing  that  to  spend  now 
is  true  economy,  since  every  year  gained  will  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  expense  to  be  borne  by  France.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  the  Minister,  twelve  and  a  half  years  may 
he  looked  to  with  confidence  as  the  ultimate  term  of  the  under- 
taking; in  January  last,  the  works  were  already  1274  mdtres,  or 
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rather  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  distance,  from  the  entrance 
on  the  side  of  Bardonn^che,  and  of  this,  550  metres  (170  in  1861, 
380  in  1862)  were,  owing  to  the  mechanical  system,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope,  will  every  year  afford  increasingly  satis- 
factory results,  not  less  at  any  rate  than  a  yearly  progress  of  400 
metres.  At  Foumeaux,  where  it  was  only  inaugurated  in  January, 
1868,  at  a  distance  of  925  metres  from  the  entrance,  the  progress 
made  in  the  first  two  months  was  such  as  to  afford  ground  for  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  works  on  that  side  wiU  soon  be  in  as 
forward  a  state  as  those  at  Bardonn^che;  and  if  these  calculations 
be  not  falsified  by  encountering  some  fresh  obstacle  in  the  centre 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  expected  total  advance  of  800  metres 
(400  at  each  end)  be  attained  each  year,  it  will  follow  that  France 
will  be  liable  by  the  treaty  for  a  sum  which  will  go  far  to  acquit 
the  obligations  of  the  Italian  Government  with  respect  to  the 
tunnel ;  since,  including  the  interest  on  the  sum  spent  on  the 
French  half,  it  will  exceed  31,700,000  francs  (1,26B,000Z.). 
Besides  this  an  additional  sum  of  13,000,000  francs  (520,0002.) 
will  have  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Railway 
Company,  leaving  little  more  than  20,000,000  francs  out  of  the 
65,000,000  francs  the  tunnel  is  computed  to  cost,  to  be  finally 
paid  by  the  Italian  Government,  in  which  sum  is  included  the 
cost  of  the  railway  between  BardonnSche  and  Susa. 

As  long  as  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  could  be  deemed  pro* 
blematical,  it  would  have  been  idle  to  speculate  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  existence — advantages  incalculably 
multiplied  by  the  fusion  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy  into  a  single 
state,  blessed,  moreover,  with  freedom  of  commerce.  Less  than 
twenty-five  miles  (forty  kilometres)  of  railway  will  suffice  to  con- 
nect the  southern  entrance  of  the  tunnel  with  the  iron  net  which 
covers  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  though  the  whole  descent  is  little 
less  than  2500  feet,  the  engineers  promise  that  in  no  part  of  this 
line  will  the  slopes  exceed  27  per  1000,  nor  will  the  curves  have 
a  radius  of  less  than  500  metres ;  and  as  only  a  sixth  of  this 
line  will  be  underground,  computing  the  whole  of  the  eighteen 
tunnels  of  different  lengths  through  which  it  will  have  to  pass, 
^e  need  not  fear  but  what  it  will  be  completed  in  time  to  give  its 
full  value  to  the  tunnel  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  opened.  On  the 
northern  side  there  are  but  a  few  miles  of  railway  wanting  to 
connect  St.  Michel,  where  it  at  present  stops,  with  Modane,  the 
works  for  which  are  already  progressing,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
Ihat  the  French  authorities,  who  co-operate  so  heartily  with  the 
Italian  engineers,  that,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  the  Report  of 
the  latter,  not  a  single  dispute  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  nor  a  day  been  lost  to  the  works  by  the  transfer  of  the  pro* 
vince,  will  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  terminate  them  before 
the  tunnel  can  be  completed. 
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We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  considering  that  as  soon  as  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  is  open,  a  train  ii^ill  be  able  to  ran  direct  from 
Chamb6ry  to  Turin.  Let  us  now  see  what  advantages  this  will 
imply :  Chambery,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  is 
in  direct  railway  communication  with  Paris  and  Switzerland,  and 
scarcely  thirty  hours  distant  from  London,  and  when  once  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps  shall  be  broken  down,  the  enterprising  states- 
men of  Italy  hope  to  see  their  country  once  more  the  high  road 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  For  this  purpose  they  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  long-neglected  harboui^.  Already  a  line  of 
steamers  is  running  between  Ancona  and  Alexandria,  the  starting 
place  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  Brindisi  (the  Boman 
Brnndusium),  and  perhaps  in  time  to  Taranto,  when  the  railway 
which  now  stops  at  Foggia  shall  be  successively  open  to  these 
ports,  an  event  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  within 
a  very  few  years,  certainly  before  the  completion  of  the  tunnel. 
If  we  look  to  ibe  consequence  of  this  we  shall  find  that  when 
Brindisi  is  in  direct  communication  with  Boulogne,  the  journey 
from  London  to  Egypt,  and  therefore  to  India,  by  this  route,  wiU 
be  shorter  by  at  least  three  days  and  nights  than  it  ever  can  be 
through  Marseilles,  and  that  the  sea  passage  will  be  reduced  to 
less  than  half  what  it  is  at  present.  This  fact  only  requires  to  be 
stated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  advantage  this  road  will  possess 
for  the  Indian  mails,  for  passengers,  and  all  the  lighter  and  more 
valuable  species  of  merchandize,  in  regard  to  which  greater 
rapidity  of  transmission  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
additional  expense  incurred  by  the  substitution  of  railway  for  sea 
carriage,  while  as  for  travellers,  we  conceive  there  would  be .  few 
unwilling  to  abbreviate  a  journey  oftener  undertaken  from 
necessity  than  pleasure,  and  to  substitute  a  railway  route 
down  the  Adriatic  coast  for  the  constant  tossing  of  the  now 
inevitable  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

To  our  merchants,  too,  the  opening  of  the  Mont  G6nis  tunnel, 
and  the  railway  system  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  crown 
and  keystone,  should  be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest,  especially 
now  that  the  commercial  treaty  just  signed  will  entail  a  great 
redaction  of  the  tariff.  The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  afford 
i  field  for  commercial  enterprise  hitherto  neglected,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  from  the  utter  want  of  means  of  communication  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  yet»  while  Manchester  mills  stand 
idle  for  want  of  cotton,  there  is  perhaps  no  soil  more  capable  of 
producing  it  than  the  plains  of  Taranto  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Sicily,*  while  it  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  even  the  most 

*  We  bdieve  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  winter  it  is  intended  to  open  an 
eihibition  at  Turin  of  this  cotton  coltivated  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
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cnrsory  enameration  of  the  many  objects  of  nse  or  luxury  tbat 
might  be  obtained  from  these  rich  but  long-abandoned  lands. 
The  portals  leading  to  them  have  now  been  closed  by  a  barrier 
which  seemed  insuperable  to  human  skill,  and  every  day  which 
brought  places  connected  by  the  iron  bond  of  the  age  more 
closely  together,  appeared  proportionately  to  isolate  and  doom 
to  atrophy  all  such  as  had  no  part  in  the  great  community  of 
interests. 

All  honour  then  is  due  to  those  who  bave  rescued  a  country  so 
fertile  and  so  progressive  as  Itdy  from  the  moral  and  commercial 
suffocation  to  which  she  seemed  condemned,  by  the  Alpine  girdle 
which  cut  her  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  both  to  the  engineers  who 
devised,  and  (he  statesman  who  encouraged,  the  enterprise.  In 
whatever  light  we  look  at  the  tunnel,  it  cGumot  fail  to  do  the  highest 
credit  to  Italian  genius  and  Italian  perseverance.  Count  de  Oavour 
never  lived  to  see  the  works  which  owed  so  much  to  his  fostering 
care,  for  on  the  very  6th  of  June,  1861,  which  had  long  been  fixed 
for  him  to  visit  Bardonn^che,  and  inspect  the  new  machines  in  mo- 
tion, the  great  Minister  expired;  but  while  the  department  of  public 
works  is  in  the  able  hands  of  General  de  Menabrea,  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  nothing  will  be  omitted  to  favour  an  undertaking  of  which 
he  may  justly  be  held  one  of  the  principal  authors,  owing  to  the 
share  he  took  in  the  labours  of  theoriginalGovemmentCommission, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  always  upheld  it,  against  every 
objection,  both  in  the  Parliament  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the 
scientific  assemblies  of  other  nations. 

For  the  directors  of  the  works,  and  the  engineers  carrying  them 
out  under  their  orders,  no  praise  can  be  deemed  extravagant.  The 
glory  of  utilizing  a  force  hitherto  without  employment,  and  of 
contriving  means  for  executing  a  work  which  seemed  to  defy  the 
utmost  resources  of  art,  belongs  entirely  to  the  former ;  but  the 
great  merit  of  the  latter  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  if  we  consider 
tiie  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend. 
At  no  time,  and  in  no  circumstances,  would  the  task  of  inaugu- 
rating an  entirely  new  system  of  machinery,  constructed  on  purely 
theoretical  principles,  the  action  of  which  was  totally  unknown,  and 
whose  every  defect  had  to  be  discovered,  and  a  remedy  devised  by 
the  light  of  the  experience  practically  acquired  day  by  day,  without 
any  data,  either  in  books  or  in  engineering  traditions,  which  could 
be  of  the  slightest  use  as  a  guide,  while  a  whole  series  of  com- 
plicated manoeuvres  had  to  be  taught  to  a  large  band  of  workmen 
all  at  (mce,  have  been  an  easy  one ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  the 
inherent  difficulties  were  incalculably  increased  by  adventitious 
ones.  They  would  have  been  great  enough  in  the  centre  of  an 
industrial  district,  with  workshops  and  tool  manufactories  close 
at  hand,  witii  a  choice  of  intelligent  mechanics,  trained  to  tnm 
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their  MeaaJdcfn  to  dififerent  kinds  of  work — what  must  tbey  have 
been  in  an  Alpine  region,  buried  in  snow  for  nearly  helt  the  year, 
fur  away  from  even  a  village  offering  the  smallest  resource,  with 
only  soch  workshops  on  the  spot  as  could  execute  small  repairs  or 
slight  modifications  in  the  machinery,  while  every  alteration  of  real 
importance  had  to  be  made  in  Belgium  by  the  original  oon- 
siractors  ?  If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  all  the  requirements,  and 
the  very  daily  subsistence  of  great  numbers  of  workmen*  collected 
together  from  distant  places  had  to  be  provided  for — ^that  bridges 
had  to  be  bailt,  and  roads  constructed,  before  even  a  cart  could 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  works,  besides  the  reservoirs  and  canals 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  that  all  this  was  accomplished  in 
a  country  and  by  a  nation  among  which  all  industrial  enterprise 
had  been  unknown,  and  political  and  commercial  liberty  had  only 
JQst  sprung  into  life,  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  pane- 
gyric can  exceed  the  deserts  of  such  men  as  M.  Borelli,  local 
director  at  Bardonnfeche,  and  MM.  Mella  and  Copello,  who  have 
successively  occupied  the  same  post  at  Foumeaux,  It  is  indeed 
their  highest  praise  to  say  that  they  have  overcome  difficulties 
like  those  we  have  briefly  hinted  at  above,  leaving  it  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  practically  acquainted  with  engineering  enter- 
prises to  appreciate  their  magnitude,  and  brought  the  works  and 
the  machinery  to  a  state  of  such  forwardness  and  perfection,  as 
to  make  it  possible  approximatively  to  calculate  the  time  and  cost 
still  requisite  to  assure  the  completion  of  this  extraordinary  work. 
All  the  persons  concerned  in  it  have  given  such  proof  of  their 
capacity  and  energy,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  doubt  that  they 
will  continue  to  the  end  equal  to  themselves,  and  we  therefore 
look  with  confidence  to  their  final  success  at  the  period  they  have 
assigned  for  the  conclusion  of  their  labours.  The  annual  Report 
the  chief  directors  are  bound  to  present  to  the  Italian  Parliament, 
and  of  whicli  the  one  now  before  us  is  the  first  (since  none  could 
be  made  until  the  mechanical  perforation  had  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  attest  its  powers),  must  be  looked  for  each  spring  with 
increasing  interest,  and  engineers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the 
present  volume  holds  out  a  promise  of  a  technical  worir  already  in 
course  of  compilation,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  differ^it 
machines,  and  an  account  of  their  actioui  both  in  a  theoretical  and 
practical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  accurate  dat%  illustrating  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  compression  of  air,  besides  various 
studies  on  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  as  an  industrial  force, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years. 

*  On  the  Ist  January,  1863,  900  workmen  were  employ^  at  Bardonn^e, 
aad  720  at  Modane,  a  mumber  intended  to  be  increased  dariDg  the  past  year. 
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To  this  future  work,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  Appendix  of 
the  present  Beport,  with  its  excellent  illustrations,  we  must  refer 
whosoever  wishes  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  works  under  Mont  G^nis,  and  especially  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  boring  the  tunnel.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving 
our  readers  any  clear  general  notion  of  this  great  undertaking, 
and  of  the  vast  commercial  interests  involved  in  its  success,  we 
have  done  all  that  lies  within  the  province  of  a  reviewer,  and  can 
but  rejoice  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  pajdng  our  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  men  who  are  at  once  doing  so  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  naziM  and  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of 
the  world  at  large. 


iimiii> 


Abt.  III. — AsTBOLoar  and  Magic- 

La  Magie  et  VAstrologie  dam  V Antiquity  et  au  Moyen  Age ;  ou 
Etude  sur  les  Superstitions  Pdiennes  qui  se  spnt  perpetufes 
jusqud  nos  Jours.  Par  L.  F.  Alfred  Maury.  London : 
Williams  and  Norgate.     1860. 

TILL  the  sixteenth  century,  says  Liebig,  the  earth  was  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  life  and  fortunes  of  men 
were  believed  to  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  motions  of 
.the  celestial  spheres.     Ropfer  Bacon  held  the  opinion  that,  from 
i  all  the  ends  of  heaven  the  creative  forces  radiated  towards  the 
!  earth,  and  determined  earthly  destinies.     Paracelsus  taught,  that 
'  when  a  man  ate  a  bit  of  bread  he  therein  consumed  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  ''  inasmuch  as  heaven  by  its 
'  fertilizing  rain,  the  earth  by  its  soil,  and  the  sun  by  its  luminous 
;  and  heat-giving  rays,  have  all  contributed  to  its  production,  and 
'  are  all  present  in  the  one  substance/'     In  short,  the  dominant 
idea  was,  that  "  all  that  happened  on  earth  stood  written  in  starry 
characters.'^*    This  belief  in  the  influence  exerted  on  our  tiny 
world  by  every  member  of  the  stellar  system  was  annihilated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Copemican  theory  of  astronomy,  whicb, 
in  depriving  the  planet  TeUus  of  her  importance  as  the  centre 
round  which  the  universe  revolved,  created  a  suspicion,  soon  to 
ripen  into  a  conviction,  that  our  modest  little  globe  could  hardly 
be  of  such  paramount  consequence  as  to  enjoy  the  peculiar  care 

•  Liebig's  "Letters  on  Chcmistiy,"  p.  28. 
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ef  the  entire  Cosmos.  Before  this  period  the  history  of  astronomy 
had  been  pretty  nearly,  though  not  exclasively,  identical  with 
that  of  jucQcial  astrology,  the  stars  being  consulted  principally 
for  the  sake  of  their  supposed  power  of  prognostication,  by  all 
except  the  old  Greek  observers  of  the  heavens.  Of  this  sub- 
ordination of  the  real  to  the  fictitious,  we  have  a  noteworthy 
instance  in  an  age  so  recent  as  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  the( 
first  lunar  tables  constructed  on  the  Newtonian  theory  were 
designed,  it  is  said,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  nativities. 

In  an  earlier  time  the  planetary  positions  attracted  attention 
chiefly  as  they  affected  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  The 
twelve  divisions  into  which  the  astrological  heaven  was  distributed 
were  called  Houses.  There  was  the  House  of  Life,  the  House  of 
Bicbes,  the  House  of  Parents.  Health,  Death,  Religion,  Friend- 
ship, Enmity,  had  also  their  separate  establishments.  Of  each 
of  these  Houses  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  lord.  Besides  his 
original  inheritance  above  the  clouds,  his  lordship  had  manorial 
lights  in  certain  countries,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  below. 

The  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  mankind.  Mercury  being  in  an  airy  sign,  foretold 
the  suspension  in  the  air  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who,  bom 
Jane  24,  1758,  at  eight  minutes  past  eighty  a.m.,  and  in  process 
of  time  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  had  the  misfortune  to 
commit  a  murder.  After  casting  and  rectifying  his  nativity,  the 
Zadkiel  of  that  day  brought  up  the  direction  of  death  with  great 
nicety  and  precaution,  "  and  foimd  that  his  illustrious  client  would 
be  plunged  into  eternity  when  the  sun  came  to  the  anaretical  point 
of  the  mid-heaven  and  met  the  noxious  beams  of  the  moon  and 
Mars  in  opposition ;"  a  concurrence  which,  it  appears,  is  ever 
productive  of  a  violent  death.  We  presume  the  starry  prediction 
in  this  case  was  fulfilled.  But  the  planets  sometimes  prophesied 
quite  wide  of  the  mark.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Stoflier  fore- 
told a  universal  deluge.  This  second  edition  of  the  great  aqueous 
catastrophe  was  to  come  off  in  1 524,  at  the  instance  of  three  rascally 
planets  then  in  conjunction  in  a  watery  sign.  "All  Europe," 
says  our  informant^  "  was  in  consternation,  and  those  who  could 
find  the  means  built  themselves  boats  in  readiness."  Foremost 
among  these  boat-builders  was  a  doctor  of  Toulouse,  who  actually 
made  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  friends.*  Morin,  the  last  of  the 
astrologers  and  the  opponent  of  Gassendi,  had  no  reason  to  bless 
his  stars  when  he  consulted  them,  for  he  was  always  predicting 
Oaasendi's  death,  and  was  always  wrong.  When  he  announced 
that  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  This  pre- 
posterous faith,  however,  died  hard.     Kings  and  other  eminent 

♦  See  "Penny  Cyclop«dia,"  article,  "Astrology." 
t?oL  LXXXL  No.  CLELJ-Niw  Smdbs,  Vol  XXV.  No.  L  E 
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pexscms  resorted  to  astrology  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  the- 
fifibeenth  century,  Pope  Calixtus  IIL  anathematized  an  heretical 
comet  that  had  in  some  way  aided  and  abetted  the  infidel  Turk. 
In  the  sixteenth,  Catherine  de  Medicis  presented  Henry  IV.  ta 
Vbe  famous  Nostradamus.  In  the  seventeenth,  Charles  I.  took 
counsel  of  Lily,  the  Sidrophel  of  Butler.  Dryden  not  only  cait 
the  nativities  of  his  sons,  but  singularly  enough  lived,  or  ongbi 
to  have  lived,  to  see  one  of  them  positively  verified.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  there  are  few,  perhaps,  among  the  educated  classes  wh# 
would  profess  a  belief  in  judicial  astrology,  but  we  kave  still  a 
2^adkiel,  whose  almanack  is  popular,  whose  eidiibitions  are  attended 
¥y  the  "  great  and  good,"  and  whose  character  for  disinterested 
credulity  can  secure  the  protection  of  tiie  law.  Wise  in  mwt 
generation  as  we  unquestionably  are,  we  are,  neverthelesa,  ndl 
universally  entitled  to  borrow  the  Homeric  vaunt,  that  we  c» 
better  than  our  forefathers.  If  our  medieval  ancestors  were  weak 
enough  to  discuss  the  age  and  dress  of  the  celestial  hierarc^  irtio 
fanraght  the  messi^  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  to  inquire  bow 
many  angels  could  stand  without  crowding  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  are  there  not  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors  in  our 
own  day  who  believe  that  men  float  in  the  air  without  sensible 
agency,  who  fancy  that  they  are  the  favoured  recipients  of  good 
news  from  the  land  of  souls,  and  for  whom  millions  of  spiritual 
beings  walk  the  earth — disembodied  blockheads  who  speak  bad 
grammar  and  write  infiimous  poetry — unmannerly  goblins  that 
almost  make  us  wicked  enough  to  hope  that  the  future  stake — 
which  is  the  only  state  they  ought  ever  to  be  in — ^is  as  baseless  a 
figment  as  their  own  nonsensical  existence  ? 

But  we  will  not  be  too  hard  on  these  last  infirmities  of  the 
human  mind,  remembering  that  the  brave  have  their  fears  and  the 
wise  their  follies.  If  men  are  not  always  sane,  there  is  at  least  a 
method  in  their  madness.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  aberrations, 
the  perpetual  rencontre  of  old  friends  with  new  faces,  indicates  ibe 
operation  of  some  cause,  implying  not  indeed  a  chronic  or 
incurable  lunacy  on  the  part  of  mankind,  but  a  continued  liability 
to  disease,  for  which,  however,  we  may  one  day  eflfectually  pre- 
eoribe.  For.  the  mischief  originates  mainly  in  that  ignorance 
which  our  great  national  poet  calls  the  curse  of  God,  while  the 
lemedy  will  be  found  in  the  knowledge  which  he  glorifies  as  the 
wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

To  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the  human  race  the  world  must 
have  been  an  almost  wholly  unintelligible  riddle.  In  *'  the  daik 
ab3FSS  of  time  "  man  began,  unaided  and  undisciplined,  to  make 
those  guesses  at  truth,  which  he  has  continued  to  make  evar 
since.  The  first  explanation  of  nature  was  inevitably  incorrect 
and  fictitious.    Systematic  observation  requires  time;  to  institute 
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flomptrison  er  experiment  argnes  a  degree  of  mental  enlargement 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  and  without 
observation,  experiment,  and  comparison,  no  true  science  can 
possibly  be  constructed.  In  the  absence  of  real  knowledge  a 
sham  knowledge  q>rang  up.  Mankind,  like  childi'en,  began  life 
with  £ury  tal^  Misunderstanding  natural  phenomena,  man 
fftunded  his  explanation  of  the  universe  on  a  fiction.  He  assumed 
that  the  operations  of  nature  were  the  actions  of  beings  resembling 
himseUl  Motion  suggested  life,  and  to  his  distempered  fancy 
(hnnder,  lightning,  storm,  and  hail  were  occurrences  dependent 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  conscious  agents,  citable  of  being 
influenced  by  motives  similar  to  those  which  influenced  himself. 
His  religion  thus  became  the  counterpart  of  his  philosophy.  To 
command  nature  by  obeying  her  laws  is  the  practical  issue  of 
modem  science ;  to  coerce  the  supernatural  powers,  spirits,  gods, 
or  genii  whom  an  imaginative  faith  had  created,  was  the  iUusive  ' 
aim  of  primitive  speculation.  Hence  prayer,  oitreaty,  adulation, 
to  persuade  the  more  compliant  divinities.  Hence  oflerings, 
qpeDa,  chacms,  in  a  word,  magic,  to  extort  what  the  god  seemed 
jeluotant  to  give.  The  enchanter,  says  M.  Maury,  held  the 
world  in  his  hand.  He  could,  at  his  pleasure,  reverse  the  order 
of  file  universe,  for  he  could  compel  the  beings  on  whose^volitiou 
an  the  processes  of  nature  depended  to  surrender  their  own  and 
to  execute  his  will. 

As  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  was  universally  ap- 
plicable, every  province  of  nature  and  every  corresponding  branoh 
of  knowledge  were  necessarily  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
Thus  the  study  of  the  stars  was  conceived  as  a  study  of  human- 
like passions  and  impulses,  and  as  their  empire  became  sub- 
jectively predominant,  all  territorial  objects  and  events  were 
modified  by  their  malign  or  beneficent  influence.  And  not  only 
was  the  fictitious  science  of  astrology  the  offspring  of  early 
cogitation,  but  in  virtue  of  a  general  interdependence,  or  more 
fisequentiy,  perhaps,  of  the  same  common  characteristic,  primitive 
physiology  was  a  fictitious  science.  So  was  the  earlier  chemistry : 
so  was  the  elementary  psychology.  But  as  the  simple  phenomena' 
of  nature  came  to  be  better  understood,  this  fictitious  philosophy  • 
found  its  area  restricted.  Banished  from  the  earth,  it  took  refuge  ' 
in  the  skies-— driven  from  the  material  world,  it  retreated  to  the  ^ 
nmitual.  Its  empire  is  proportioned  to  our  ignorance  of  law. 
it  rules  in  the  unexplored  territories  of  ndture.  Its  residuary 
domain  is  an  ever-decreasing  terra  incognita.  Animal  magnetism 
and  modem  spiritualism  are  the  impotent  representatives  of  this 
philosophy  of  fiction.  Miracle  is  everywhere  receding,  both  in 
time  and  place.  It  is  content  to  limit  itself  to  the  Apostolic  age 
or  to  the  Holy  Land — it  resides  in  the  region  of  the  anomalous 
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or  the  yet  unexplained.  It  preserves  its  existence  by  the 
sophistry  "  which  confounds  emnirioal  laws  with  the  absolute  and 
ultimate  law  of  universal  order.  *  Modem  miracle-workers  and 
miracle-defenders  are  the  real  though  unacknowledged  successors 
of  the  astrologer,  the  alchymist,  the  soothsayer,  and  their 
vindicators.  The  episcopal  rain-and-fine-weather-maker  in 
England  differs  little  from  his  humble  competitor  in  equatorial 
Africa.  Henry  IV.  was  justified  in  directing  the  clergy  to  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone ;  '*  for  since  they  could  change  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy  they  might  also/' 
argued  the  royal  logician,  "  by  the  help  of  God,  succeed  in 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold." 

This  filiation  has  perhaps  been  often  sketched  with  a  more  or 
less  steady  pencil,  but  we  doubt  if  anywhere  it  has  been  more 
satisfactorily  traced  than  in  the  two  little  volumes  by  M.  Alfred 
Maury,  one  on  Magic  and  Astrology,  the  other  on  Sleep  and 
Breaming.  In  these  interesting  expositions  the  author  shows, 
convincingly  as  we  think,  the  close  interconnexion  of  all  the 
several  ramifications  of  superstition.  In  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  fanciful  philosophy,  he  has  delineated  the  family 
likeness  as  it  re-appears  in  astrology,  in  medicine,  and  in  physio- 
logy ;  he  has  explained  various  psychological  phenomena  that 
arise  out  of  mental  disturbance ;  he  has  illustrated  the  subject  of 
hallacination,  ecstasy,  presentiment^  and  dreaming ;  he  has  facili- 
tated the  comprehension  of  so-called  cases  of  miraculous  cure ;  he 
has  connected  Catholic  miracle  with  Pagan  prodigy ;  he  has  called 
in  lamblichus  to  illustrate  Ghardel,  and  Paracelsus  to  interpret 
Mesmer ;  he  has  shown  how  the  same  delusions  repeat  themselves 
in  Greece,  in  Judeea,  in  England,  in  the  centuries  before  and  the 
centuries  after  Christ ;  he  has  pointed  out  the  links  in  the  great 
electric  chain  of  fact,  emotion,  and  fancy  which  darkly  binds  the 
different  human  families  in  one  common  unity  of  superstitious 
practice  and  belief.  This  multifarious  task  M.  Maury  has  dis- 
charged with  considerable  ability,  and  with  a  philosophic  impa^ 
tiality  which  is  alike  remote  firom  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and 
from  those  of  credulity.  The  research  and  erudition  displayed 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise  are  highly  creditable,  and  if 
a  reader  in  pursuit  of  special  knowledge  on  certain  points  has  to 
complain  of  omission  or  to  resent  a  diffuseness  that  exclades 
what  he  would  regard  as  more  valuable  matter,  he  should  remem« 
ber  that  these  little  volumes  do  not  profess  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
and  that  in  such  a  maze  of  speculation  the  due  proportion  of 
8pac«  to  which  each  topic  is  entitled  is  not  very  easy  to  deter^ 

*  See  Maokaj's  **  Tubingen  School,"  p.  386 ;  also  the  section  on ''  Absolute 
3Gracle,"p.3i. 
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mine.  Perhaps  he  might  like  to  hear  more  of  Cardan  and 
Agrippa,  or  perhaps  he  would  willingly  dispense  with  some  of  the 
pages  on  the  Catholic  stigmatics.  M.  Maury,  however,  is  not 
vnting  a  biography  of  magicians,  but  a  history  of  magic,  and 
the  question  of  stigmatization  has  some  aspects  so  peculiar  that 
ve  readily  pardon  the  author  for  multiplying  facts  and  accumu- 
lating evidence. 

Taking  this  accomplished  writer  for  a  pioneer,  we  will  now  try 
to  penetrate  some  httle  way  into  the  wild  labyrinth  of  primitive, 
though  still  surviving  or  yet  unexhausted  superstition,  tracing 
with  him  some  of  its  most  striking  manifestations  in  the  Old  and 
New  World,  amongst  Chaldaeans,  Persians,  and  Egyptians, 
amongst  the  worshippers  of  fetishes  and  adorers  of  the  dead ; 
wandering  iu  the  land  alike  of  the  black  and  the  white,  and 
glancing  into  the  twilight  realms  of  dream,  possession,  nervous 
malady,  mysticism,  anaesthesia,  and  somnambulism. 

Passing  from  that  rude  form  of  nature-worship  which  recog- 
nises all  objects  as  gifted  with  a  mysterious  life  or  power  to  a 
more  refined  and  discriminating  religion,  we  detect  in  Assyria,  one 
of  the  centres  of  ancient  civilization,  the  dawning  sense  of  cos- 
mological  speculation  and  the  growth  of  a  truly  theological  con- 
ception. In  Asia,  the  serenity  of  the  sky  and  the  splendour  of 
the  constellations  early  favoured  observation  and  stimulated 
fancy  and  emotion.  The  order,  the  universality,  the  inaccessibility 
and  fascinating  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  made  them  the 
pre-eminent  objects  of  human  adoration.  If  in  our  own  age  a 
poet  can  sing  of  their  wild  spiritual  brightness,  if  he  can  ask— 

**  Whoever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ?*'• 

we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  [that  the  grown  children 
of  the  dark  fore-time  could  kiss  their  hand  in  the  rapture  of 
derotion  to  the  moon  that  walketh  in  brightness,  or  in  compre- 
hending that  even  the  wise  Aristotle  and  the  large-hearted  Origen 
believed  that  the  stars  were  living  beings — angels,  spirits,  gods. 

Star-worship  then,  it  is  inferred,  early  became  the  religion  of  ; 
the  pastoral  tribes  who,  descending  firom  the  mountains  of  Kur-  ' 
distan  into  the  plains  of  Babylon,  were  ultimately  represented  by 
those  Chasdik  or  CHALDiEANS,  who  seem  to  have  constituted  a 
aac^otal  caste.  Of  this  caste  the  appropriate  function  was  to 
study  the  heavens,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dee{)er  insight  into  the 
Qitare  of  the  gods.    The  temples  which  they  erected  thus  became 

•  Byron,  "Siege  of  Corinth." 
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the  first  observatories,  and  the  legendary  Tower  of  Babel,  in  fte 
Book  of  Genesis,  is  probably  but  the  mythical  equivalent  of  a 
real  edifice  consecrated  to  the  pious  contemplation  of  the  seven 
planets,  or  perhaps,  as  the  Bab  (court  or  palace)  of  Bel,  to  the 
brilliant  star  of  good  fortune  alone.  By  a  long  successiom  of 
observations,  the  Ghaldseans  became  possessed  of  a  theological 
astronomy.  The  pretenders  to  this  chimerical  knowledge,  oalfed 
by  the  Greeks  astrology,  or  the  apotelesmatic  science,  which 
means  the  science  of  the  starry  influences,  undertook  to  show 
what  efiects  the  celestial  luminaries  exert  on  human  destiny, 
either  individual  or  collective. 

In  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  the  sun  and  moon  had  the  prece- 
dence.  Their  daily  positions  were  referred  to  the  constellations 
in  the  zodiac — a  mental  construction  which  we,  perhaps,  owe  to 
the  Chaldeeans.  The  zodiac,  in  fact,  with  its  twelve  signs,  re- 
presented the  aggregate  residency  of  the  sun,  tiiroughont  ike 
year.  Each  of  these  twelve  signs  was  ruled  by  a  god,  whose 
ofiBce  could  have  been  no  sinecure,  since  he  had  to  look  afber  tise 
corresponding  month,  as  well  as  to  keep  his  own  house  in  order. 
Each  of  these  months  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  so  that 
there  were  three  dozen  in  all.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  was 
superintended  by  a  deity.  Thirty-six  in  number,  these  sublinie 
overseers  formed  a  sort  of  deliberative  assembly,  under  Hbe  H&e 
of  Counsellors,  Half  of  them  attended  to  business  above  the 
earth,  while  the  other  half  kept  an  eye  on  the  state  of  affairs 
below.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  occupied  the 
most  elevated  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  and  as  their  daily 
march  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  world  and  the 
succession  of  events  they  bore  the  proud  title  of  Interpreters, 
Saturn  or  old  Bel,  r^^axded  as  the  highest,  becanse  it  is  the  most 
distant  of  the  planets,  was  the  object  of  pecnUar  veneration,  being 
the  revealer  or  interpreter  in  chief.  Young  Bel,  or  Jupiter,  Mero- 
dach,  or  Mars,  Nebo  or  Mercury,  were  considered  to  be  of  the 
worthier  gender,  while  Sin  or  the  Moon,  and  MyKtta,  Baalthis 
or  Venus,  were  reputed  to  be  of  the  more  beautiful  sex.  These 
starry  ladies  and  gentlemen  presided  (so  fancy  taught),  over  the 
destmies  of  mortals.  The  astronomical  state  of  the  sky  at  the 
moment  of  birth  determined  the  fate  of  every  individual.  Nor 
was  man  alone  subordinated  to  the  planetary  powers.  Fortuitous 
or  firequent  ooineidences  led  the  observer  to  conclude  that  tiierc 
was  an  intimate  connexion  between  each  of  the  planets  and  ibe 
phenomena  of  meteorology.  There  is  even  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  among  the  priests  of  Babylon  mysterious  relations 
were  assumed  to  exist  between  planets  and  metals,  in  virtue  of  a 
certain  resemblance  between  the  lustre  of  the  former  and  the 
colour  of  the  latter.    At  any  rate,  the  Sabeeans,  who  inherited  the 
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Bdbjjoniaii  traditions,  maintained  the  oorrespondenoe  of  gold 
witk  the  sun,  silver  with  the  moon,  lead  with  Satam,  iron  with 
Mara^  tin  with  Japiter:  and  in  this  doctrine  originated  an 
alchony  analogous  to  that  tanght  and  practised  in  Egypt. 

The  nsture-worship  of  Pebsia  was  still  more  refined  and 
qmritual  than  that  of  Assyria.  Tntelligent  and  invisible  beings 
there  replaced  the  material  gods  of  primitive  idolatry,  the  sun, 
the  stars,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  plants  being  adored  only 
as  manifestations  of  unseen  powers.  Ahoura-Mazda  or  Ormuzd^ 
the  maker  and  master  of  the  world,  was  in  the  belief  of  the 
Persian,  the  wise  and  good  being  whose  beneficent  action  was 
perseveringly  counteracted  by  his  natural  enemy  Angra-manyou, 
or  Ahriman,  ibe  ill-intentioned.  Associated  with  Ormcusd  were  the 
Amschaspands,  or  immortal  saints,  the  idealized  personifications 
of  the  solar  forms ;  the  Izeds  who  presided  over  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  Ferouers,  genii  who  represent  the  living  forces, 
or  as  Maury  still  more  precisely  defines  them,  hypostases  of  life 
and  intelligence,  yet  having  their  ideal  origin  in  the  imaginary 
existence  ci  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The  attendants  of 
Ahriman  were  the  Dews,  perhaps  the  conquered  and  degraded 
gods  of  the  Aryans  (I>aeva).  In  the  struggle  thus  organized 
between  good  and  evil,  conservation  and  destruction,  light  and 
darkness,  the  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  were  vitally  interested.  To 
secora  the  protection  of  the  Amschaspands,  or  spirits  of  light, 
and  to  avert  the  malignant  influence  of  the  Dews,  or  the  spirits 
of  Darkness,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  their  religious  observances. 
To  the  more  scientific  Greek,  the  Persian  eultus  seemed  a  tissue 
of  enchantments  and  evocations,  and  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
faest,  the  priests  of  that  ancient  creed  began  gradually  to  assume 
a  lew  character,  till  in  the  Western  world  the  magi  were  tran»- 
femedinto  magicians,  tmd  their  holy  service  was  secularized  into 
magic. 

The  Egyptians  dispute  with  the  Ghald»ans  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  astrology.  Noting  the  influence  of  the  atmoepherie 
thaiiffes  on  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  they  attributed  to 
tti  different  stars  a  special  action  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
knun  body.  Their  funeral  rituals  are  quoted  in  illustration  of 
tUs  practice.  From  their  testimony  it  appears  that  the  divinities 
flbttred  among  them  the  entire  body  of  the  dead.  To  Ba  or  the 
Son  was  assigned  the  head,  to  Anubis  the  nose  and  the  lips,  to 
fiaUMMT  the  eyes,  to  Selk  the  teeth,  and  so  on.  To  ascertain  a 
fttlivity,  the  astrologer  had  only  to  combine  the  theory  of  the 
i&liieaces  thus  exerted  by  these  star-related  gods  with  the  a|^ 
fecranoe  of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  birth.  It  was  an 
^bment  of  tiie  Egyptian  as  well  as  ^  the  Persian  astrologieal 
dootnne  that  a  particular  star  was  intetesied  in  the  natal  hour  of 
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every  human  being,  and  the  prevalence  of  this  belief,  even  in  the 
Christian  community,  is  8ho\?n  by  the  legend  of  the  Magi,  who 
had  seen  the  birth-star  of  Jesus  in  the  East,  and  had  followed  its 
guidance  till  they  arrived  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem.  In  Egypt 
as  in  Assyria  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies  were  referred  to 
divine  or  sidereal  influences.  The  shores  of  the  Nile  were  the 
classical  country  of  chemistry,  or  rather  of  alchemy,  and  the  false 
and  the  true  science  equally  derive  their  name  from  Chemi,  the 
Black  Land.  Thus  in  Egypt,  as  in  Persia  and  in  Ghaldeea^ 
natural  philosophy,  resumes  M.  Maury^  was  a  sacred  doctrine,  of 
which  magic  and  astrology  were  branches,  and  which  represented 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  directly  dependent  on  the  genii 
and  divinities  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  peopled. 

If  at  a  late  period  Greek  culture  was  adverse  to  astrological 
pretension.  Ancient  Greece  was  by  no  means  exempted  from 
the  influence  of  the  common  superstition.  To  charm  serpents,  to 
lay  the  winds,  to  change  men  into  animals,  to  prepare  poisons  and 
love-philtres,  were  old  and  recognised  practices  in  Hellas.  At 
Gleonee,  a  sacerdotal  order  called  Chalazophtdakoi  was  employed 
to  watch  the  clouds  and  give  notice  of  the  coming  hailstorm,  that 
those  "  great  goddesses  to  lazy  folks,"  as  Aristophanes  terms  them, 
might  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  or  chicken.*  And 
though  the  state  religion  in  general  discountenanced  sorcery,  the 
extraneous  aUts  of  Thrace,  of  Phrygia,  of  Egypt,  found  their  way 
into  Greece,  and  there  assumed  a  sort  of  magical  character.  The 
foreign  divinities,  as  daemons,  genii  of  a  secondary  order,  though  not 
legally  established  in  the  country,  yet  enjoyed  a  private  and  secret 
recognition.  One  decidedly  magical  cultus  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  popularity  in  Greece — that  of  Hecate.  This  goddess, 
who  personifies  the  moon  projecting  her  mysterious  rays  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  was  the  patron  deity  of  sorcerers.  As  one  of 
the  Powers  of  the  under  world,  she  was  regarded  as  a  spectra]  being 
who  sent  firom  the  realms  below  the  phantoms  that  taught  witch- 
craft, that  dwell  on  tombs  and  near  cross-roads  and  places 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  murdered  persons.  The  Mormo,  the 
Gercops,  the  Empusa,  were  among  the  goblin-crew  that  did  her 
bidding.  Accompanied  by  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  terrible 
goddess,  with  her  ever-changing  form,  wandered  over  the  earth, 
while  the  howling  and  whining  of  dogs  announced  her  approach. 
She  presided  over  the  rites  of  purification  and  expiation ;  reptiles 
and  loathly  animals  and  all  repulsive  mixtures  were  associated 
with  her  service.  The  vervain  and  the  root  of  the  rue  were  hers^ 
myrrh  and  storax  flavoured  the  lizard-mash  set  in  her  honour 
under  the  crescent  moon,  when^  constrained  by  some  barbarous  spell 

•  Seneca,  **  Natur.  Qosst,"  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
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or  archaic  T^ord  of  power,  she  revealed  herself  in  dream  to  her 
expectant  adorers.  The  hell-broth  of  Macbeth's  witches  was  thus 
anticipated  by  a  classical  brew  of  a  somewhat  similar  description. 
Indeed,  Hecate  appears  as  the  witch-queen  in  modern  no  less  than 
in  ancient  times.  Our  own  poets,  Middleton  and  Shakespeare, 
equally  with  Virgil  and  Horace,*  acknowledge  her  sinister  sove- 
reignty ;  and  whUe  Hippolytus  in  the  third  century,  preserving  an 
old  heathen  incantation,  shows  how  her  pagan  votaries  did  homage 
to  the  infernal,  heavenly,  and  terrestrial  Bombo,  Shelley,  in  the 
nineteenth,  translating  Goethe's  Walpwrgisna^ht,  re-echoes  the 
name  in  apostrophizing  the  modem  Hecate,  unless  we  err  in 
presuming  identity  of  appellation  from  similarity  of  form  and 
circumstance  :— 

**  Honour  to  her  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
Old  mother  Baubo  honour  to  you, 
An  able  sow  with  old  Baubo  upon  her, 
Is  worthy  of  glory  and  worthy  of  honour." 

.  But  Greek  sorcery  is  exempUfied  not  only  in  the  uninviting 
cttisine  of  Hecate,  but  in  the  mysterious  cave  of  Trophonius,  in 
the  necyomanteia,  or  evocation  of  the  dead,  described  in  the 
Odyssey  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Orpheotelestee.  In  fact, 
the  acute  and  sagacious  Greek  did  not  escape  the  universal  epi- 
demic, though  he  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  and  favourable  form. 
Indeed,  when  the  seat  of  government  in  Assyria  was  transferred 
from  Babylon  to  Seleucia,  and  the  free  institutions  of  Greece 
proving  prejudicial  to  Asiatic  theocracy,  the  Chaldeean  magi  lost 
their  credit,  the  science  of  the  starry  influences  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  versatile  Hellenes.  Nor  was  the  Egyptian 
astrologer  in  less  repute  with  them  than  his  Assyrian  rival.  The 
former  was  honoured  as  the  Mathematicus,  or  Learned  Man  par 
excellence.  The  latter,  as  the  Chaldean  or  Constructor  of 
Horoscopes,  still  recalled  by  his  name  the  historical  importance 
which  had  once  attached  to  him  as  the  priest  of  an  ancient 
reUgion. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Greek  and  oriental  speculation,  magic 
properly  so  called  penetrated  into  Bome  about  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  represented 
by  Tuscan  divination,  the  worship  of  the  dead,  the  evocation  of 
the  lemures  or  phantoms  sent  by  them,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  Mana-Genita,  a  divinity  who  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  terrific  goddess  that  made  night  hideous  in  Greece.  With 
the  progress  of  philosophical  scepticism  the  augural  art  fell  into 

*  Virgil,  Eclogue  yiil,  'Meduoere  Lunam."  Horaoe,  Epode  v.,  "Nox  et 
Diana."    * 
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disesteem,  but  as  the  native  superstition  deolined,  the  Etenud 
City  began  to  look  for  the  unveiling  of  the  future  to  the  illosorf 
promise  of  the  Cbaldsean  charlatan.  Chaldai$  ted  major  e$t 
Jidaciay  is  the  bitter  exclamation  of  the  indignant  satirist.*  These 
new  prophets  unfortunately  soon  became  fashionable.  Patrician 
femilies  retained  them  in  their  service.  If  a  son  was  bom  or  a 
daughter  married,  the  mathematician  was  summoned  to  draw  thek 
horoscope.  On  the  birth  of  Octavius,  the  learned  Pythagorean 
Kigidius  Figulus,  predicted  the  splendid  destiny  of  the  fniure 
master  of  the  world.  Tiberius,  his  imperial  successor,  took 
lessons  in  astrology  from  the  renowned  Thrasyllus,  and  thus, 
himself  an  expert  in  the  art  of  the  GhaldsBans,  foretold  the  Mef 
tenure  of  power  enjoyed  by  the  consul  Servius  Galba.  Of  this  able 
master  and  his  dexterous  pupil  a  curious  anecdote  is  found  in 
Tacitus.  The  slave  who  conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
future  lord  of  the  world  over  steep  and  scarcely  accessible  rocks, 
was  instructed,  if  Tiberius  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his 
having  trifled  with  or  deceived  him,  to  fling  him  into  the  sea  that 
rolled  below  his  rock-built  residence.  During  the  visit  in  which 
he  announced  to  Tiberius  his  coming  greatness,  he  was  asked,  in 
return,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  his  own  horoscope.  The 
Sidiropliel  of  Bhodes,  after  observing  the  position  of  the  stars,  and 
simulating  surprise  and  terror,  declared  that  some  mysterions  and 
almost  fatal  misfortune  menaced  himself.  His  adroitness  saved 
him.  Tiberius  embraced  him,  regarded  him  as  an  oracle,  and 
numbered  him  among  his  most  intimate  &iends.t 

Tiberius  was  far  from  being  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  read 
his  destiny  in  the  stars.  The  son  of  Thrasyllus  predicted  Nero's 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  Ptolemy  that  of  Otho ;  the 
astrologers  whom  Yitellius  ordered  to  leave  Italy  by  a  oertatn 
day,  retaliated  by  ordering  their  persecutor  to  leave  the  eartk 
first    Before  the  year  was  over,  Vitellius  was  dead. 

Though  the  emperors  practised  astrology  privately,  magic, 
generally  speaking,  was  officially  discountenanced  at  Rome. 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Nero  and  Vespasian,  as  well  as  Vitellitis, 
prohibited  the  residence  of  magicians  in  Italy.  Pituanius,  less 
fortunate  than  his  contemporary  Thrasyllus,  was  precipitated 
from  the  Capitol,  and  Martins,  a  brother  offender,  was  executed, 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  in  accordance  with  ancient  prescr^ 
tion,  beyond  the  Esquiline  gate. 

The  progress  of  philosophical  speculation  tending  to  unity  of 
conception,  while  under  the  influence  of  Borne  the  world  was 
tending  to  political  and  social  unity,  ended  in  a  complete  transfor* 
mation  of  classical  polytheism.     In  the  interest  of  the  monotheistic 

*  Javenal,  Satyr.  vL  553.  f  Taditi  Arnialiam,  vL  fUL 
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idea,  the  Neo-PIatonists  subordinated  to  the  Supreme  God  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  strpernatural  powers,  whose  genesis  is  traceable  to 
the  original  fetishistic  notion  of  the  posthumons  existence  of  the 
dead.  According  to  Hesiod,  thirty  thousand  guardian  dcBmons, 
souls  of  departed  heroes,  continually  wandered  over  the  earth, 
clothed  in  darkness,  noting  the  actions  of  men  and  dispensing 
weal  and  woe  to  mortals.  This  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  spirits, 
of  intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man^  as  Plato  described 
the  daemons,  played  an  important  part  in  the  speculative  reform  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school.  By  its  aid  the  monotheistic  idea 
enjoyed  a  theoretic  supremacy,  and  a  dcemonological  polytheism 
was  invented,  which  maintained  a  certain  respect  for  traditional 
and  established  sanctities.  In  this  metamorphosis  of  the  old 
creed,  the  daemons  reappeared  as  the  principles  that  animate 
various  agents  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Man  was  thus  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  Good  Genii.  Through  music,  through 
dialectics,  through  love  and  prayer,  the  Neo-Platonist  attained  to 
a  state  of  ecstasy  or  intuition,  and  through  ecstasy  orintuition  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  deity.  At  a  later  period,  acts  of  homage 
to  the  Grood  Spirits  were  followed  by  the  exorcism  of  the  Be^ 
Spirits,  or  by  protective  ceremonies  of  purification.  Gradually 
old  magical  practices,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  were  revived  and  readjusted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
dsmonology,  till,  in  the  last  representatives  of  the  new  school, 
Beligion  degenerated  into  theurgy,  or  divine  magic.  It  is  only 
just  to  add  that  this  magic  was  not  wholly  irrational,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  founded  on  what  were  assumed  io  be  laws  of  nature. 
Fictitious  entities,  however,  supplanting  mechanical  and  physio- 
logical forces,  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists  termi- 
ni^ed  in  a  narrow  superstition.  By  enchantment  it  was  held 
men  might  obtain  power  over  the  demons  and  souls  of  the  dead, 
though  to  constrain  the  bad  spirits  to  aid  the  applicant  in  any 
criminal  object  was  severely  reprobated. 

D«monology  in  one  shape  or  other  had  now  become  universal. 
Th^  Jews  and  Christians  supported  and  extended  it.  Among  the 
Jews  magic  had  always  existed.  In  an  obscure  antiquity  they 
had  their  pythonesses  or  Oboth :  they  pretended  to  raise  the 
dead,  they  interpreted  dreams,  they  believed  that  the  divine  will 
was  made  known  in  vision.  Bhabdomancy,  or  divination  by 
wands,  was  a  Jewish  practice  that  an  ancient  prophet  had  reproved.''^ 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Persian  religion,  a  Jewish  angelogy 
early  developed  itself.  Satan  assumed  the  proportions  of 
Ahrunan,  and  the  celestial  hierarchy,  headed  by  Michael,  was 
but  a  reflex  of  the  Amschaspands,  the  Izeds,  and  Ferooera.   Like 

•  Hosea,  iv.  12. 
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the  Persians,  the  Jews  now  peopled  the  universe  with  malignant  or 
beneficent  spirits.  Illustrious  historical  personages  acquired  an 
adyentitious  importance  from  the  attributes  with  which  they 
were  invested.  Solomon  figured  as  a  distinguished  exorciser. 
Noah,  Ham,  Abraham,  and  Joseph  were  the  reputed  authors  of 
the  books  of  magic  which  inundated  the  East.  Even  the 
mythical  world  was  put  under  contribution.  Beelzebub, 
Ashtaroth,  Belial,  and  Lucifer,  foreign  and  degraded  deities,  were 
promoted  to  a  bad  eminence  as  the  principal  potentates  of  the 
infernal  realms. 

The  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  superior  purity  of  their 
oreed^  accepted  and  propagated  similar  dsemonological  ideas. 
The  miracles  which  the  pagans  attributed  to  their  gods,  they 
referred  to  evil  deemons.  With  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Jews 
they  maintained  the  intervention  of  supernatural  powers.  Pesti- 
lence, tempest,  and  hailstorm  were  regarded  as  the  operations  of 
malignant  spirits,  whose  pernicious  efforts  required  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  agency  of  good  angels.  While  they  rejected  the 
employment  of  magical  expedients,  they  yet  continued  to  believe 
in  their  reality  and  effectiveness.  Pagan  magic,  indeed,  was  not 
tolerated  either  by  the  secular  power  or  by  the  Church.  Though 
Constantino  had  permitted,  Constantius  absolutely  proscribed  the 
art  of  divination.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
Theodosius  prohibited  the  Pagan  ceremonial  altogether.  Hence- 
forth no  fire  was  to  be  lighted  in  honour  of  the  Lar,  no  wine  to 
be  poured  to  the  genius,  no  incense  to  be  offered  to  the  Penates. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  victim  was  to  be  considered  as  high  treason, 
and  the  decoration  of  a  tree  or  an  altar  was  punished  with  con- 
fiscation. The  persecuted  polytheists  retired  from  the  city  to 
the  village,  firom  the  open  country  to  the  desert  and  the  valley. 
The  worship  of  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Bome  ceased  to  be 
that  of  the  great  and  noble,  and  acquired  the  expressive  designa- 
tion of  religio  paganorum.^ 

Primitive  Christianity,  however,  was  only  unfavourable  to 
Pa>gan  magic.  Bepudiating  polytheistic  theurgy,  it  practised  a 
theurgy  of  its  own.  At  an  early  period  of  its  history  a  mysterious 
virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  favoured  apostle,  or  the  handkerchief  of  a  successful 
rival,  was  invested  by  popular  superstition  with  preternatural 
properties.  To  cast  out  devils,  and  heal  the  sick  by  imposition 
of  bands,  to  take  up  serpents  and  drink  deadly  beverages  with 
impunity,  were  the  fancied  privileges  of  the  convert  in  tiie  days 

*  '*Qai  ex  looorom  agrestiom  oompitis  et  pagis  pagani  vocantar.'*— Qooted 
by  M.  Maaiy  from  "  Orosius,'*  lib.  L  p.  3. 
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when  the  closing  sentences  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  were  written. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  exorcism  was  an 
estahlished  practice  with  the  Jews.  Jesus  himself  appears  in  the 
Synoptics  as  exercising  the  power  of  casting  out  devils.  His 
countirymen  undoubtedly  shared  the  prevalent  belief  of  orientals 
that  madness,  nervous  derangement,  and  other  diseases,  were  the 
immediate  effects  of  supernatural  agency.  In  the  book  of  Job, 
Satan  is  allowed  to  affect  the  patient  sufferer  with  the  frightful 
malady  of  elephantiasis  (?),  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  his 
intervention  is  directly  recognised  by  the  great  Nazarene  prophet 
himself  (Luke  xiii.  11 — 16). 

It  is  believed  that  Jesus,  no  less  than  his  disciples,  conceived 
epilepsy,  hypochondria,  and  other  forms  of  madness,  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  corporeal  dsemoniacal  possession.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Gergesenes  of  Si  Matthew  s  narrative  were  violent  madmen. 
The  youth  of  St.  Mark  s  compilation  was  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 
The  attack,  it  is  said,  usually  commences  with  a  loud  cry ;  the 
muscles  of  the  face  contract :  the  patient  falls  suddenly  to  the 
ground :  he  grinds  his  teeth :  he  foams  at  the  mouth :  the  tongue 
moves  convulsively :  the  body  is  bathed  with  perspiration :  and 
finally,  insensibility  supervenes.  In  addition  to  the  coexistence 
of  most  of  these  symptoms,  the  Jewish  youth  is  said  to  have 
hada  dumb  spirit,  just  as  among  the  Persians  blindness  and 
privation  of  hearing  are  ascribed  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
dews. 

With  such  precedents  as  these,  we  cannot  wonder  that  posses- 
sion and  exorcism  were  accepted  facts  in  the  early  church. 
Theophilus,  a  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  identifies 
these  indwelling  devils  with  the  spirits  who  inspired  the  poets 
and  prophets  of  the  heathen  world,  and  affirms  that  when  they 
were  exorcised  in  the  name  of  the  true  God  they  confessed,  as 
much  themselves.  Origen  declares  that  lost  senses  were  restored 
and  madness  cured  by  the  invocation  of  the  same  holy  name,  or 
by  the  recital,  in  the  presence  of  the  possessed,  of  some  passage 
in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  while  TertuUian  describes  how  the  devils 
which  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  bodies  of  men,  lashed, 
burned,  and  tortured  by  the  Christian  exorcists,  with  human 
words  but  divine  power,  howled,  groaned,  entreated,  and  ulti- 
mately retired.  The  efficacy  of  exorcism  was  formally  recognised 
by  the  church  itself  in  a.d.  367;  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  it  was  ruled  that  none  should  practise  it  but  those 
who  were  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Nor  let  modern  Christians, 
in  their  intellectual  self-sufficiency,  condemn  this  antique  super- 
stition as  an  exploded  folly  which  characterized  only  the  unin- 
stmcted  childhood  of  Christianity.     The  reformed  Church  of 
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England  bad  once,*  has  it  not  still,  an  official  faith  in  the  reality 
0£  exorcism  ?  nor  have  the  people  of  this  country  long  aban- 
doned their  belief  in  the  miraculoos  po^er  of  that  royal  touch  in 
the  case  of  scrofula.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
Form  of  Touching /or  the  Evil  was  actually  printed  in  the  servioe- 
books  of  the  period ;  and  so  eminent  a  divine  as  Bishop  Bull 
vindicated  the  reality  of  this  royal  magic. 

The  exorcism  of  devils  was  far  from  being  the  only  theurgical 
practice  of  the  earlier  Christians.  The  faithful  enjoyed,  as  they 
maintained,  a  general  therapeutic  qualification,  and  even  boasted 
the  possession  of  a  power  by  which  they  could  raise  the  dead. 
6t  Augustine,  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  whose  testimony  is  sorely 
as  authoritative  as  that  of  most  Christian  apologists,  asserts  that 
the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  not  only  cured  the  gout  and  restored 
sight  to  the  blind,  but  renewed  life  in  no  fewer  than  five  (dead) 
persons.  (De  Cwita^  Dei,  xxii.  8.) 

Another  variety  of  what  we  may  regard  as  early  Christian 
magic,  was  the  recourse  had  to  vision  and  ecstasy.  Justin 
Martyr,  referring  probably  to  some  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
seizure  with  which  modem  science  is  acquainted,  compares  the 
inspired  recipient  of  divine  knowledge  to  an  instrument  stradr 
by  the  plectrum ;  and  Tertullian  assures  us  that  he  who  is  ihe 
subject  of  celestial  communication  must  necessarily  be  deprived 
of  bis  natural  senses.  To  the  ecstatic  maid  whom  this  ardent 
writer  celebrates,  it  was  revealed  in  trance  that  the  soul  wa$ 
tangible^  tender,  Uicid,  and  of  an  airy  colour.  To  another  sweet 
enthusiast  an  angel  disclosed  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  veil 
that  it  became  a  Christian  woman  to  wear.  The  great  Cyprian 
himself  believed  in  divine  intimation,  and  ruled  the  church  in 
conformity  with  suggestions  made  in  vision.  Thus,  in  obedience 
to  a  heavenly  admonition,  he  ordered  water  to  be  mixed  with 
wine  in  the  Eucharist ;  and,  authorized  by  what  he  termed  the 
divine  suffrage,  he  conferred  ordination  '*  without  the  previous 
consent  of  his  clergy  and  people."t 

*  **  Ooastitations  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical/'  72:  **  Neither  shall  ai^ 
somster  not  licensed  as  is  aforesaid,  presume  to  appoint  or  hold  any  meeting 
for  Sermons,  oommaaly  termed  by  some  Prophecies  or  Exercises,  in  market- 
towns  or  other  places,  under  the  said  pains:  nor,  without  nteh  licence,  to 
attempt,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  either  of  possession  or  obsession,  by 
lasting  ana  prayer  to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of  the  imputation 
«f  imposture  or  ooxenage,  and  deposition  from  the  ministry."  N.B. — ^This 
Canon  is  headed :  Miniiters  mot  to  appoint  public  or  private  Fttete  or  Propheeiee, 
or  to  exorcise,  but  by  authority.  The  Uanons  of  1603  do  not  in  eeneral  bmd  the 
laitj  of  these  realms ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  clergy  are  bound 
by  all  the  Canons  which  are  confirmed  by  the  King.  How  far  does  this 
decbkm  apply  to  the  present  time  ? 

t  Middleton's  "Inquiry" 
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Under  the  inflneDce  of  the  Falestinian  Beform,  the  gods  of 
Gvaeoe  and  Borne  i?ere  degraded  to  devik — their  temples  were 
destroyed  and  their  wor^ip  proscribed.  But  the  old  instinct 
fitfll  snrviTed ;  the  old  rites^  under  some  thin  disguise  of  orthodox 
belief,  still  lingered  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Italy.  The 
Ciiri^an  procession  replaced  the  Pagan  theoria:  the  sacred 
lamp  bamt  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  instead  of  that  of  the 
liSres.  In  Sicily  the  Virgin  appropriated  the  sanctuaries  of 
Cere^  and  Venus ;  at  Naples  the  popular  worship  of  the  Madonna 
emsnatod  from  that  of  Vesta  and  Demeter ;  while  the  rural  fes- 
tirals  of  Bacchns  and  his  divine  consort  are  still  recalled  by 
the  dancing  pilgrims  of  the  South,  who,  with  ivy  wreath%  gar- 
landed thjrrses,  and  leaf-covered  chariots,  celebrate  the  fSte  of 
ike  Madonna  del  Area 

In  mochiB  Giieeoe  the  Virgin,  supplanting  the  star  of  Aphro- 
dite, opens  the  gates  of  the  morning ;  the  forty  saints  bring 
hmdk  the  nigfatingale  and  the  returning  spring ;  the  shepherdb 
oommit  the  care  of  their  flooks  to  Demetrius  instead  of  Pan ; 
GL  Oeorge  imtohes  orer  the  harvest-field ;  St  Nicholas  calms 
liie  tempest ;  St.  Elias  has  succeeded  to  the  adoration  of  Helios, 
or  the  Sun.  In  the  East,  a  horrible  tragedy  at  Pergamos  proved 
thai,  seven  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  art  of  the 
Amspex  was  not  wholly  discredited.  In  the  sixth  century,  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  was  still  believed  to  be  haunted  by  the  colossal 
river-god.  Menas,  the  governor,  is  said  to  have  beheld  this 
«wful  presence,  and  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  if  we  may  take  his  own 
"word  for  it,  was  likewise  favoured  with  a  personal  interview.  If 
the  gods  were  no  longer  directly  worshipped,  their  names  were 
St  least  honoured  in  the  rites  of  evocation.  Their  fountains, 
their  fidds,  their  groves,  were  still  held  sacred.  The  thnndors  of 
the  Church  rolled  in  vain ;  in  vain  was  the  strong  arm  of  the 
secular  power  uplifted.  The  people  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
aibandon  the  old  magical  practices  altogether.  Curiosity,  revenge, 
avarice,  supplied  motives  too  strong  for  piety  to  resist  or  power 
to  subdue.  Bejected  by  the  Church,  magic,  astrology,  and 
witchcraft  were  secretly  favoured  and  supported  by  popular  pre- 
possessions. Dssmons  were  invoked  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
fntore.  The  devil  was  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  a  black  dog, 
a  pig,  a  wolf,  a  bull,  a  rat ;  and  unclean  animals  were  excommu- 
nicated as  agents  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Hecate  was  still 
tiie  protecting  deity  of  sorcerers ;  the  cross-road,  the  rendezvous 
of  ghost  and  ,evil  spirit.  The  witches'  Sabbath  itself,  with  its 
licentious  ceremonies,  was  a  relic  of  the  old  festival  of  Bacchus 
Sabbazius,  and  as  a  goat  was  consecrated  to  the  heathen  god, 
*'  the  cloven-foot"  of  modem  mythology  very  properly  appeared 
in  the  form  of  that  animal.     The  sorcerer  still  summoued  the 
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storm  or  called  down  the  rain.  Jupiter,  Being,  or  Janus,  had 
not  "  all  died"  when  Gregory  III.  prohibited  the  pagana/ni  con* 
Buetudinem.  The  poetical  and  pictorial  representations  of  the 
Greek  Tartarus  or  the  Egyptian  Amenti  supplied  materials  for 
the  popular  or  artistic  delineation  of  the  Christian  hell ;  and 
the  craters  of  volcanoes  were  perseveringly  regarded  as  the  «i- 
trances  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  consecration  of  the  Yule- 
log  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  heathen  ceremonial,  and  the 
bale-fires  of  St.  John's  Eve  refer  us  for  their  origin  to  the  ancient 
feast  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  the  rites  of  Baal  or  the  mys- 
teries of  Adonis.  In  the  IndictdiLs  Superatitionum  et  Paganiarum^ 
a  work  of  the  eighth  century^  and  in  a  similar  catalogue  drawn 
tip  four  hundred  years  later,  we  have  evidence  of  ihe  ethnic 
origin  of  the  magic  of  the  time.  The  more  recent  of  these  two 
productions,  in  effect,  specifies  the  existence  of  astrology,  sorcery, 
oracular  practices,  offerings  to  the  ParcsB,  and  carmina  dior 
bolica,  or,  in  other  words,  the  old  hymns  addressed  to  the  god& 
A  certain  white  magic  was  even  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  or 
resorted  to  by  her  children,  though  not  of  course  under  that 
name.  The  storm  was  laid  by  the  use  of  holy  water,  or  by  the 
revolution  of  the  Cross,  whose  mystic  virtue  was  celebrated  by 
early  patristic  writers.  The  a^gnus  Dei  protected  from  lightning, 
fire,  flood,  and  sin.  The  random  consultation  of  the  sacred 
volume  foretold  the  coming  event;  the  recital  of  the  Lords 
prayer  was  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  wounds ;  the  relics  of  a 
female  saint  were  dipped  in  the  river  to  procure  rain ;  while  the 
skin  of  some  wild  beast  over  the  Christian  door,  recalled  the 
rostrum  lupi  which  the  pagan  householder  nailed  up  as  a  defence 
against  witches.  Some  of  these  practices,  however,  were  for- 
lidden  by  the  Church,  though,  out  of  church,  they  were  not 
nnfrequently  prosecuted. 

But  above  all,  the  celestial  sphere  continued  to  publish  its 
predictions  to  the  Christian  as  to  the  Pagan  world.  To  Ter- 
tullian  the  stars  with  ''  fiery  tresses"  announced  pestilence,  war, 
and  revolution.  Mediaeval  Christianity  shared  the  sentiment  of 
Tertullian.  An  eclipse  threatened  our  devout  forefathers  with 
some  dreadful  disaster.  To  their  excited  vision  an  electric  storm 
was  a  heavenly  army ;  a  meteor,  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure ; 
and  a  hurricane  the  manifestation  of  an  evil  spirit's  anger.  If 
the  soldiers  of  Germanicus  clashed  the  ringing  brass  and  blew 
the  echoing  trumpet  during  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
rejoicing  or  lamenting  as  the  goddess  darkened  or  brightened, 
the  servants  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  resorted 
to  similar  artifices  to  prevent  the  magicians  from  hurting  the 
obscured  luminary  whose  helplessness  they  sought  to  protect. 
That  the  belief  in  ghosts  survived  the  fall  of  Paganism,  and 
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t^as  even  encouraged  by  Christianity,  is  no  more  than  we  should 
have  expected.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  accompanied  by  nume- 
rous instances  of  spectral  visitation.  Evodius,  the  correspondent 
of  Augustine,  testifies  that  the  dead  had  been  seen  to  come  and 
go  in  private  houses,  and  to  assemble  for  devotional  purposes  in 
churches.  Other  forms  of  old  superstition  also  flourished  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  grotesque  fancy  of  classical  lycanthropy  was 
transmitted  in  the  fables  of  the  were-wolf  of  Germany  and  the 
loup-garou  of  France.  In  the  Morea,  the  peasants  even  now 
believe  in  the  Naiad  and  Nereid  of  the  old  Greek  waters.  In  Crete 
the  fisherman  sees  the  local  divinity  standing  on  the  bank.  The 
Morai  still  live  in  Hellas,  and  attend  at  the  birth  of  an  infant, 
or  the  union  of  bride  and  bridegroom.  In  Wallachia,  Diana  is 
honoured  as  a  goddess.  The  fays  of  France  (if  they  are  not  yet 
all  vanished)  represent  the  Fata  of  Latium;  and  though  the 
DvMVSy  or  night  genius  of  the  ancient  Celt,  no  longer  haunts  our 
English  island,  *'the  Deuce  is  in  it"  to  this  very  day;  and  the 
devil,  good-humouredly  assuming  the  name  of  Old  Nick,  still 
reminds  us  of  the  extinct  Water  Nix  from  whom  he  borrowed  it. 

Thus,  the  astrology  and  magic  of  the  Christian  world  were 
derived  from  primitive  philosophy  and  pagan  superstition.  The 
pretensions  of  the  sorcerer  were  recognised  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
his  power  over  the  daemons  was  never  called  in  question ;  his 
imagined  leagues  with  the  spirits  of  darkness  exposed  him  to  the 
most  terrible  imputations  and  the  most  tremendous  penalties. 
Unfortunately,  all  intellectual  independence  and  mental  superi- 
ority were  subject  to  similar  suspicions,  and  included  under  the 
fatal  category  of  sorcery.  The  meetings  of  the  Valdenses,  the 
Cathari,  and  the  Templars  were  ominously  compared  with  the 
witches*  sabbaths.  Even  science  and  art  were  accused  of  magic. 
Virgil  was  transformed  into  an  enchanter :  the  favourite  black 
dog  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  regarded  as  a  familiar  d»mon ;  and 
the  people  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  heretical  magician, 
who  knew  perfectly  eight  languages,  and  denied  that  St.  Anne 
had  three  husbands.  Pope  Gerbert  himself  did  not  escape  the 
imputation.  Against  Albertus  Magnus,  Boger  Bacon,  Arnauld 
de  Villeneuve,  and  Baymond  Lully,  the  like  charge  was  preferred. 
The  revival  of  learning  was  far  from  being  unfavourable  to  the 
traditionary  faith  in  the  might  of  stars  and  of  angels,  of  spirits 
and  gods.  In  Greece,  Michael  Psellas  published  his  version  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  dsemonology.  Paracelsus  and  Agrippa  em- 
ployed the  names  of  pagan  deities  in  their  mystical  nomenclature. 
The  alchemists  assimilated  the  forces  which,  as  they  supposed, 
governed  nature,  to  the  demons  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and, 
like  their  prototypes,  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  mastery  over 
them.     The  astrologers,  asserting  the  interdependence  of  aJl  phe« 
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nomena,  pretended  to  read  the  fate  of  men  and  empires  in  the 
bright  leaves  of  the  stars,  and  to  explain  by  their  help  the 
nature  of  the  human  constitution  and  character.  Cardan  acknow- 
ledged the  reality  of  the  stellar  influences.  Pica  de  Mirandola 
and  Gerson  argued  against  them.  Kings  and  Queens  shared  the 
common  frenzy.  Bodolph  II.  was  surrounded  with  astrologers, 
magicians,  and  sorcerers.  Even  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  did 
not  wholly  escape  the  contagion.  The  early  natural  philosophers 
indeed,  were,  equally  with  the  vulgar,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
ignorance,  sanguine  hope^  and  excited  imagination.  Paracelsus 
has  left  us  a  receipt  for  making  a  fairy ;  and  Baptista  Porta  does 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  creatures  which,  at 
their  full  growth,  should  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  mouse,  though 
he  disparagingly  adds,  they  would  be  nothing  more  than  pretty 
little  dogs  to  play  wiiii.  Porta  believed  himself  to  be  a  prognos* 
ticator,  but  warned  by  the  Pope,  that  "  magical  sciences  were 
great  hindrances  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,"  he  took  the  hint,  it 
would  seem,  and  henceforth  appears  to  have  limited  his  genius  to 
a  sort  of  natural  thaumaturgy.  *'  On  entering  his  cabinet,  some 
phantom  of  an  attendant  was  sure  to  be  hovering  in  the  air, 
moving  as  he  who  entered  moved :  or  he  observed  in  some  mirror 
that  his  face  was  twisted  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  shoulders,  and 
did  not  quite  think  that  all  was  right  when  he  clapped  his 
hand  on  it ;  or  passing  through  a  darkened  apartment,  fi  magical 
landscape  burst  on  him,  with  human  beings  in  motion ;  the 
boughs  of  trees  bending,  and  the  very  clouds  passing  over  the 
sun :  or  sometimes  banquets,  battles,  and  hunting  parties  were 
seen  in  the  same  apartment." 

A  great  English  poet  had  heard  of  these,  or  similar  ocular 
illusions,  and  in  his  **  Franklin  s  Tale  "  immortalized  the  impres- 
sions which  the  natural  magic  of  the  Juggler  or  Tregetovr  had 
produced  on  his  mind. 

*'  For  I  am  siker  that  there  be  sciences 
By  which  men  maken  divers  appar^nces, 
Such  as  these  subtle  tregetour^  play. 
For  oft  at  feastes  have  1  well  heard  say 
That  tregetours,  within  a  halld  larffe    . 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  down. 
Bometime  hath  seemM  come  a  grim  liotin, 
And  sometime  floures  spring  as  in  a  mead, 
Sometime  a  vine  and  grapes  white  and  red ; 
Sometime  a  castle  all  of  lime  and  stone, 
And  when  them  liketh,  voideth  it  anon  : 
Thus  seemeth  it  to  every  mann^  sight." 

This  was  a  very  innocent  magic.  After  our  poet  had  long 
ceased  to  sing,  a  black  art,  to  which  the  patriotic  Maid  of  Orleans 
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«hd  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  were  believed  to 
be  addicted,  called  down  the  censure  of  the  Church.  In  the 
native  counixy  of  the  virgin-martyr  of  Arc,  an  ordinance  was  issued 
against  charmers,  diviners,  invocators  of  evil  spirits,  and  necro- 
mancers, A.D.  1493 ;  and  in  England  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
pronounces  magic  and  sorcery  to  be  felony;  while  under  James  I. 
death  was  the  adjudged  penalty  of  the  same  imaginary  crime. 

During  four  centuries,  says  Carri^re,  European  jurisprudence 
sacrificed  thousands  of  human  victims  to  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  compacts  between  men  and  the  evil  one.  Dr. 
Sprenger,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Mohammed,  computes  the 
entire  number  of  persons  who  have  been  burned  as  witches 
during  the  Christian  epoch,  at  nine  millions,  an  estimate  which 
he  regards  as  not  exaggerated.  When  treatises  on  procedure  for 
sorcery  were  written  by  men  learned  in  the  law,  and  reason  itself 
was  cowed  by  a  theological,  legal,  and  social  reign  of  terror,  it 
was  useless  to  defend,  as  Gabriel  Naud6  defended,  the  illustrious 
men  whose  superior  knowledge  was  regarded  but  as  a  sign  of 
their  intercourse  with  supernatural  agents.  The  unhappy  victims 
of  this  horrible  infatuation  came  themselves  to  believe  in  their 
own  wonder-working  powers.  Daemonology,  once  an  attenuated 
form  of  expiring  Polytheism,  ended  in  becoming  a  psychological 
epidemic  that  absorbed  all  phases  of  mental  alienation ;  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church  and  the  baring  of  the  red 
right-hand  of  secular  power,  in  spite  of  reason,  and  in  spite  of 
rhyme,  magicians  continued  to  practise  and  dupes  to  be  practised 
upon. 

But  here,  breaking  oflF  from  our  historical  survey  of  idolatrous 
magic  and  astrology,  we  proceed,  with  M.  Maury's  continued 
assistance,  to  give  some  account  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
superstitious  beliefs  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  past. 

The  parent  source  of  these  delusions,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
lay  in  the  instinctive  predisposition  of  the  unlessoned  mind  to 
ascribe  mental  activity  or  supernatural  virtue  to  external  objects ; 
to  infer  volition  where  it  sees  motion ;  to  make  gods  of  beasts  or 
stars,  and  talismans  of  trees  and  stones.  A  powerful  auxiliary  of 
this  primitive  naturalism  was  supplied  by  a  conviction  of  the 
posthumous  existence  of  deceased  friends  or  illustrious  chiefs, 
grounded  on  their  return  in  dream  or  their  appearance  to  the 
mind's  eye,  in  moments  of  intense  excitement,  and  issuing  in  a 
formal  adoration  of  dead  ancestors.  To  evoke  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  was  the  special  function  of  the  early  priest  or  sorcerer. 
To  procure  vivid  nafcoHc  dreams,  in  which  the  sleeper  might 
fortify  kis  belief  of  the  continued  existence  of  his  friends  by  re* 
tracing  the  old  familiar  features,  was  a  principal  part  of  his 
saoerdotal  office..     In  the  religion  of  barbarous  tribes  dreams 
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assumed  a  paramouDt  importance.  With  the  Red  Indians,  m 
particular,  they  were  the  great  mainstay  in  the  belief  of  magic. 
Even  with  more  civilized  communities  dreams  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem  as  expedients  for  determining  the  secrets  of  the 
future.  In  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Judeea,  the  dream  was  the 
favourite  instrument  of  divination.  Egypt  was  preserved  from  a 
famine  by  a  dream.  The  Book  of  Daniel  asserts  that  coming  events 
were  clearly  disclosed  to  the  King  of  Babylon  by  a  dream ;  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  promised  land,  with  a  recital  of  its  ultimate 
boundaries,  was  made  in  a  dream  to  the  great  Hebrew  expectant 
in  Genesis  (xv.  12).  Even  at  the  dawn  of  a  more  spiritual 
dispensation  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  was  announced 
in  a  dream  to  Joseph ;  and  Peter  s  warrant  for  the  admission  of 
the  Gentile  converts  into  the  Christian  Church  was  "  of  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  The  dream  of  Agamemnon  and 
the  vision  of  Achilles  will  recur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  of 
Homer.  • 

Certain  remarkable  phenomena  in  dreaming  sufficiently 
account  for  the  sacred  or  prophetic  character  with  which  it  was 
invested.  Its  fantastic  representations  are  often  the  reflex  of 
internal  sensations  actually  experienced.  Dreams  indicate  the 
natural  qualities  or  disposition  of  the  sleeper — they  furnish  data 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  physician.  In  dreams  latent  ideas  are 
developed,  and  mental  operations,  including  literary  composition 
and  even  scientific  discovery,  performed.  Dreaming  intensifies  the 
memory :  forgotten  facts  return  in  sleep  with  an  emphasis  and  a 
reality  that  seem  well-nigh  miraculous.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
dreaming  that  we  attribute  to  others  the  acts  which  really 
emanate  from  ourselves.  We  translate  our  thoughts  into  words, 
and  receive  them  back  as  extraneous  utterances  from  the  airy 
interlocutors  whom  we  encounter  in  our  dreams.  Thus  invalids 
having  sometimes  a  dim  presentiment  of  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  their  restoration  to  health,  have,  in  their  dreams,  affiliated  their 
own  medical  prescriptions  on  the  appropriate  deities — in  Pagan 
times,  on  Apollo,  Jasonius,  or  Cyzicenus,  a  therapeutic  god  ;  and 
after  his  temple  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  had  been 
re-dedicated  to  St  Michael,  to  that  archangelic  physician  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  subsequent  employment  of  the  means 
prescribed,  and  the  actual  restoration  of  the  patient,  supplied  a 
triumphant  argument  to  justify  the  faith  of  the  devout  few  in 
the  divine  efficacy  of  dream-revelations ;  while  in  all  ages  that 
fruitful  source  of  fallacy,  fortuitous  coincidence,  which  records 
fulfilment  and  overlooks  failuce,  must  have  powerfully  sustained, 
as  it  primarily  founded,  the  belief  of  the  credulous  masses  in  the 
prognosticatory  significance  of  dreams. 

This  natural  tendency  of  mankind  was  of  course  inflamed  and 
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angmented  by  tfie  artificial  devices  of  the  professed  interpreters 
of  dreams.  To  render  these  sacred  apparitions  more  startlingly 
real,  the  oneirocritist  had  recourse  to  inhalations  of  carbonic 
acid,  to  sulphurous  vapours,  to  narcotic  beverages,  and  the  like, 
selecting  appropriate  localities  as  the  scene  of  the  vision,  gloomy 
caverns  from  whose  mysterious  depth  the  thermal  fountain  rose,  and 
whose  dismal  aspect  had  procured  them  the  ominous  names  of 
the  Gates  of  Hell,  the  Charonium,  the  Plutonium.  The  gaseous 
exhalations  of  these  grim  regions  superinduced  delirium  ;  and  the 
illusions  which  presented  themselves  to  the  patient's  mental  sense, 
were  mistaken  for  divine  communications. 

A  singular  variety  of  dreams,  illustrated  at  some  length  by  M. 
Maury,  under  the  title  of  hypnogogical  or  sleep-inducing  hallu- 
cinations, satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  belief  in  the  apparitions 
of  devils,  angels,  and  spirits,  recorded  in  old  lives  of  saints  and 
books  of  magic.  In  these  dreams,  fugitive,  grotesque,  and 
frightful  shapes  appear  before  the  closed  or  half-closed  eyes,  as 
the  precursors  of  approaching  sleep.  "They  come,"  says  our 
author,  "  unbidden,  and  sometimes  remain  several  seconds.  Like 
the  dreams  to  which  they  furnish  materials,  they  are  evoked  by 
the  images  which  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  organ  of 
vision  during  our  waking  hours,  by  the  fanciful  thoughts  that 
have  traversed,  and  the  reflections  that  have  preoccupied  our 
minds."  These  illusions,  very  common  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
morbid  sensibility,  proceed  from  a  plethora  of  the  little  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  over-excitement  of  the  nervous  system.  Standing 
in  close  relation  to  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  particularly  that 
in  which  the  senses  are  affected,  some  of  them  enter  into  the 
category  of  hallucinations  properly  so  called — ^the  second  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  M.  Maury's  Pathological  Magic  ;  those 
that  precede,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  survive  sleep,  being  the 
first. 

The  ignorance  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  true  character  and 
real  origin  of  disease  appropriately  corresponded  with  their  igno- 
rance of  the  constancy  of  the  phenonema  of  the  external  world. 
The  same  impulse  which  led  them  to  substitute  personal  beings 
for  regulating  forces,  made  them  attribute  malady  and  death  to 
the  supernatural  action  of  gods  and  genii.  To  the  primitive  man 
death,  particularly  sudden  death,  appeared  the  immediate  act  of 
some  invisible  power,  and  his  first  impression  must  have  been 
very  similar  to  that  which  Byron  supposes  Gain  to  have  had 
when  he  makes  him  speculate  on  the  nature  of  "  this  Almighty 
Death." 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings,  save  a  being  /" 
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Next  to  the  fatal  and  mysterious  death-stroke  the  epidemic,  or 
the  nervous  malady  no  doubt  presented  to  the  untutored  mind 
evident  signs  of  supernatural  derivation.  The  unexpected  appear- 
ance, the  contagious  character,  and  deadly  effects  of  the  former, 
and  the  obscure  origin  of  the  latter,  the  excessive  mental  agitation 
which  it  produces,  the  muscular  movements  and  the  heightened 
sensibility  which  accompany  it,  are  so  many  presumable  indi- 
cations of  divine  intervention.  Madness,  epilepsy,  catalepsy, 
hysteria,  and  the  cognate  varieties  of  disease,  long  excited  the 
wonder  and  superstitious  terror  of  mankind.  The  hallucinations 
to  which  the  patient  is  liable,  the  cries  and  the  strange  words 
which  he  utters,  the  sinister  and  terrific  aspect  which  his  features 
assume,  his  loss  of  reason  and  self-control,  and  the  voluntary 
ascription  of  his  own  words  and  actions  to  invisible  persons  who 
beset  or  pursue  him,  seem  all  so  many  proofs  of  a  literal  seizure 
and  possession  by  an  evil  spirit.  In  hysteria  the  sensation  of  a 
ball  rising  in  the  throat  suggests  the  notion  of  the  positive  in- 
trusion into  the  human  frame  of  some  personal  agent.  In  canine 
madness  the  periodical  return  of  the  crisis  of  the  disorder,  the 
frantic  ebullitions  of  the  epileptic  or  the  maniac,  the  sensations 
of  pricking,  tingling,  and  of  a  weight  under  the  skin,  so  common 
in  hypochondria  and  mental  alienation,  the  muscular  contractions 
and  convulsive  movements,  and  the  irresistible  impulsion  of  ideas, 
which  are  symptomatic  of  certain  maladies,  were  in  old  times  con- 
clusive arguments  for  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  Bome  the  hallucinations  of  madmen  were  attributed 
to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares,  and  the  Manes  or 
souls  of  dead  men,  and  the  sufferer  was  called  larvatus,  haunted, 
or  Cerritus,  from  the  goddess  Ceres,  who  guarded  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  the  shades  of  the  departed.  In  the  classical  lands  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  epilepsy,  under  the  name  of  lues  deifica,  was 
respected  as  a  sacred  disease.  Plato  himself  tells  us  that  no  ma 
in  possession  of  his  senses  ever  obtained  the  gift  of  true  divi- 
nation :  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  sleeper,  whose  understanding 
was  shackled,  or  of  the  sick,  or  of  the  subject  of  some  divine 
rapture.  Porphyry  attributes  the  inarticulate  sounds,  the  sobs, 
the  sense  of  oppression,  the  diflBculty  of  breathing,  characteristic  of 
mental  disease,  to  daemons  dispersed  in  the  air ;  though  Hippocrates, 
long  before  his  time,  had  protested  against  the  folly  of  making  a 
daemon  responsible  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Morbus  sacer, 
wrongly  so  called.  Corybantism,  a  kind  of  mental  epidemic,  is 
recognised  by  Aretaeus  as  a  malady  of  the  imagination  curable  by 
music.  In  Egypt,  Circassia,  India,  China,  Oceania,  among  the 
tribes  of  North  America,  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  Soudan,  and  among 
the  Cafires  and  Hottentots,  the  absurd  superstition  which  refers 
disease  to  daemoniacal  possession  and  endeavours  to  remove  it 
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by  exorcism  or  enchantment,  prevailed  in  the  past,  or  exists  in 
the  present  time.  Pagan  and  Christian  equally  recognised  the 
supernatural  origin  of  di£ferent  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  and 
alike  resorted  to  similar  expedients  for  their  cure.  Human  reason, 
however,  was  not  without  its  champions.  In  antiquity  Hippocrates 
andAretflBus,  probably  Cselius  Aurelianus,  the  Neo-Flatonist  school 
in  spite  of  its  d»monology,  and  Plutarch  in  spite  of  his  vindi- 
cafion  of  the  prophetic  power  of  madness,  referred  all  such  morbid 
affections  to  natural  causes.  In  modem  times  Montaigne  and 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  expressed  their  doubts  of  the  reality  of  pos- 
session, while  in  1 684  Bonet  showed  that  the  explanation  of  this 
mystery,  as  of  magic  in  general,  was  to  be  sought  in  the  patho- 
logical state  of  the  subject.  The  special  dissertation  of  J.  S. 
Semler  (1770-1779)  was  written  expressly  to  show  that  the  Bibli- 
cal demoniacs  were  merely  sufferers  from  nervous  disease.  In  the 
preceding  century  Lightfoot  had  started  the  same  theory  in  Eng- 
land, &nd  Teller  and  Farmer,  about  the  same  time  as  Semler,  vin*^ 
dicated  the  heterodox  teaching  of  common  sense.  M.  Maury, 
after  stating  that  the  hypothesis  received  its  coup  de  grdce  from 
Laedinger's  Treatise  De  Veterum  Hebraorum,  Arte  Medica,  &c., 
adds  that  the  demonstration  offered  was  so  conclusive,  that  even 
theologians  could  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  Thus  the  Abb6  Bergier 
acknowledges  that  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  the  conventional 
designation  of  unknown  and  incurable  disease ;  and  Debreyne,  a 
Trappist  physician,  while  inconsistently  excepting  the  New  Tes- 
tament cases  of  possession,  admits  that  all  other  instances  imply 
either  disease  or  imposture. 

The  third  determining  element  in  M.  Maury's  pathological 
theory  is  the  influence  of  imagination.  The  imagination,  he  says, 
is  affected  by  the  senses,  and,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  them.  His 
doctrine,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  it,  is  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Bain,  with  us  a  clarum  et  venerabile  nomenJ^  "  In 
the  recovery  of  objects  as  ideas  when  they  are  no  longer  present 
as  realities,  the  same  nervous  circles  and  the  same  organs  of 
sense  and  movement  are  occupied  as  in  the  original  perception 
during  the  actual  presence"  (p.  560).  "We  see  that  when  the 
revival  is  energetic,  it  goes  the  length  of  exciting  even  the  surface 
of  sense  itself  by  a  sort  of  back  movement.  We  might  think  of 
a  blow  in  the  hand  until  the  skin  was  actually  irritated  and 
inflamed.  The  attention  very  much  directed  to  any  part  of  the 
hody,  as  the  great  toe,  is  apt  to  produce  a  distinct  feeling  in  the 
part,  which  we  account  for  only  by  supposing  a  revived  nerve- 
current  to  flow  there,  making  a  sort  of  false  sensation — an  influence 
from  within  mimicking  the  influences  from  without"  (p.  336). 

♦  «  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect." 
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In  hypochondria,  and  in  cases  of  excessive  sensibility,  very  sin* 
gular  phenomena  occur. 

'*  I  have  seen,'*  says  Hufeland,  "  not  only  people  who,  with  features 
perfectly  iwular,  supposed  that  their  noses  stood  awry;  and  who, 
though  slender,  and  sound  in  every  respect,  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  they  were  in  the  last  stage  of  the  dropsy ;  but  I  have  seen  a 
lady  who,  if  asked  whether  she  hi^  not  this  or  the  other  local  dis- 
order, felt  in  a  moment  every  symptom  of  it.  Having  asked  her  if 
she  had  the  headache,  she  was  instantly  seized  with  it ;  and  on  asking 
in  like  manner  respecting  the  cramp  in  the  arm,  and  the  hiccup,  both 

these  affections  immediately  took  place Nay,  we  have  had  the 

instance  of  a  person  who  ima^ned  himself  to  be  actually  dead,  and 
who  therefore  would  have  been  starved  had  not  a  friend,  who  pre^ 
tended  to  be  dead  also,  persuaded  him  that  it  was  customary  in  the 
other  world  to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  daily." — (p.  164). 

A  carious  instance  of  spectral  illusion,  which  Mr.  Lewes  ex- 
plains as  the  effect  of  suggestion  acting  on  an  over-excited  brain, 
is  supplied  by  Professor  Stevelly,  who,  being  in  weak  health,  had 
gone  out  to  his  brother-in-law's  seat  in  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  who,  while  there,  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the 
habits  and  economy  of  the  bees. 

**  One  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  the  servant  came  in  to  say 
that  one  of  the  hives  was  just  beginning  to  swarm.  The  morning 
was  a  beautiful,  clear,  sunny  one,  and  I  stood  gazing  at  the  insects 
as  they  appeared  projected  against  the  bright  sky,  rapidly  and  un- 
easily coursing  hither  and  thither  in  most  curious  and  yet  reg^ular 
confusion,  the  drones  niaking  a  humming  noise  much  louder  and 
sharper  than  the  workers,  from  whom  also  thev  were  easily  distin- 

fuished  by  their  size,  but  all  appearing  much  larger  in  their  rapid 
ight  than  their  true  size.  In  the  evening,  as  it  grew  dark,  I  again 
went  out  to  see  the  beehive,  into  which  the  swarm  had  been  collected, 
removed  to  its  stand.  Soon  after,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see,  as 
I  thought,  multitudes  of  large  flies  coursing  about  in  the  air.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  sister,  who  said  I  must  be  mistaken,  as  she  had  never 
seen  an  evening  in  which  so  few  flies  were  abroad.  Soon  after,  when 
I  retired  to  my  chamber  and  knelt  to  my  prayers  before  going  to  rest, 
I  was  surprised  to  see,  coursing  back  and  forward  between  me  and 
the  wall,  what  I  now  recognised  as  the  swarm  of  bees,  the  drones 
quite  easily  distinguishable  from  the  workers,  and  all  in  rapid  whirling 
motion  as  in  the  morning.  This  scene  continued  to  be  present  to  me 
as  long  as  I  remained  awake,  and  occasionally  I  awoke  in  the  night, 
nor  had  it  entirely  faded  away  by  the  next  night,  although  much  less 
vivid." 

The  spectral  illusion  now  described,  Mr.  Lewes  considers  to  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  mania  or  of  dreaming  ;  and  he  seeks 
to  explain  the  latter  phenomenon  by  analogies  drawn  from  our 
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^waking  experience^  combined  with  a  correct  interpretation  of 
nervous  action  in  general.*  In  this  explanation  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  part  anticipated  by  St.  Basil,  who,  however  deficient 
in  physiological  knowledge,  proposed,  somewhat  hazardously  we 
should  have  thought,  a  similar  method  of  interpreting  what  we  will 
take  the  liberty  to  call  the  Prophetic  Hallucination.  The  vision 
in  which  God  communicates  his  thought  to  men,  when  awake, 
must,  he  suggests,  bear  some  analogy  to  that  which  visits  them 
in  sleep  ;  and  just  as  in  dreams  we  believe  that  we  hear  sounds, 
though  none  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  vibratory  medium 
on  the  auditory  nerve,  so,  or  nearly  so,  do  the  prophete  hear,  in 
their  waking  hours,  that  mystical  utterance  which  is  called  the 
voice  of  God.  In  this  suggestion,  which  the  originator  of  course 
applied  no  further  than  was  consistent  with  the  orthodox  faith, 
lies  a  virtual  explanation  of  the  mystery.  The  scene  which  the 
mind  appears  to  contemplate  as  an  independent  spectator,  is  in 
reality  its  own  fantastic  creation.  Miracles  and  enchantments 
(imposture  are  apart)  are  the  works  not  of  angels  or  devils,  but  of 
the  deluded  senses  and  the  excited  imagination.  Seething  brains 
and  shaping  fancies  body  forth  the  forms  of  things  known  and 
unknown^  the  cerebral  reflexes  being  uncontrolled  by  the  reflexes 
from  sense,  during  the  temporary  abdication  of  "  cool  reason." 

Positive  evidence  of  this  despotic  power  of  the  imagination  is 
adducible.  To  say  nothing  of  this  second  sight  of  Swedenborg, 
Goethe,  Tasso,  or  Shelley,  the  realizing  fantasy  of  William  Blake 
strikingly  attests  it.  This  glorious  visionary  persuaded  himself 
into  a  belief  in  an  ante-natal  existence.  He  formed  friendships 
with  Homer  and  Moses,  with  Pindar  and  Virgil,  with  Milton,  who 
recited  to  him  an  unpublished  poem,  with  Dante  and  others,  de- 
scribing them  as  majestic  shadows,  grey  but  luminous,  and  superior 
to  the  common  height  of  men.  Sometimes  he  beheld  less  imperial 
shapes.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  his  account  of  a  fairy 
funeral  which  he  witnessed. 

"I  was  walking  alone  in  my  garden;  there  was  great  stillness 
among  the  branches  and  flowers,  and  more  than  common  sweetness  in 
the  air.  I  heard  a  low  and  pleasant  sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence  it 
came.  At  last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf  of  a  flower  move,  and  underneath 
I  saw  a  procession  of  creatures  of  the  size  and  colour  of  green  and 
grey  msshoppers,  bearing  a  body  laid  out  on  a  rose-leaf,  which  they 
boned  with  songs,  and  then  disappeared." 

As  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  acts  upon  the  mind, 
so  the  mind  reacts  upon  the  physical  constitution.  A  strong 
conviction  that  certain  maladies  will  break  out — ^nay,  the  very 

♦  *'  Physiology  of  Common  Life."    By  Q.  H.  Lewes. 
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fear  of  being  attacked  by  some  of  them*— hat  been  known  to  bring 
about  the  very  evil  apprehended.  The  origination  of  QBO^al 
muscular  moyements  can  be  tweeted  at  will  by  a  procees  similar 
to  that  whichy  in  some  exceptional  cases,  controls  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  even  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart 

Again,  as  there  are  certain  reflex  movements  which  are  pro- 
duced unconsciously,  though  in  conformity  to  some  natural  re- 
quirement, so  are  there  reflex  acts  automatically  determined, 
independently  of  the  will  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  experiencing  them.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  in 
dreams.  The  dreamer  expressing  his  thoughts  with  a  sort  of 
mental  speech,  or,  it  may  be,  in  articulated  words,  fancies  that  he 
is  conversing  with  other  persons,  while  he  is  really  talking  only 
with  himself.  The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in  hallucination,  only 
on  a  grander  scale.  Desire,  fear,  enthusiasm,  provoke  an  uncon- 
scious action  in  the  organism  which  we  ^*  by  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  convert  every  sensation  into  an  external 
cause,"  refet  to  a  foreign  agent ;  and  as  the  responses  of  the 
imagination  harmonize  with  our  wishes,  or  correspond  to  cm 
wants  or  our  fears,  we  become  all  the  more  completely  the  dupes 
of  this  involuntary  imposture.  Every  one  of  the  senses,  more- 
over, being  accessible  to  the  effects  of  this  pathological  sorcery, 
the  illusion  acquires  a  strange  consistency  and  perfection  from 
the  simultaneous  enchantment  of  two  or  more  of  them.  For 
"  the  ghost "  may  be  present  not  only  to  the  eye  but  to  the  ear,  to 
the  smell,  to  the  taste,  to  the  touch.  Under  the  influence  of 
some  cerebral  agitation,  some  tyrannizing  emotion,  spectral 
objects  have  been  seen  with  all  the  vividness  of  actual  vision. 
It  was  thus  Maupertuis  was  seen,  after  his  death,  by  the  German 
savcm  Gleditsch  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  been  redly  there.  It 
was,  perhaps,  with  like  distinctness  that  Catherine  of  Genoa,  re- 
visiting the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  was  seen  by  the  sisters  of  her 
convent ;  or  that  the  celebrated  visionary  Jane  Leade  was  beheld 
by  her  co-religionists  some  time  after  she  had  ceased  to  lire. 
But,  in  general,  these  hallucinations  have  not  the  clearness  oi 
force  of  the  real  images :  they  are  the  reflection  not  the  realityi 
the  shadow,  not  the  figure,  of  the  persons  long  loved,  tenderly  re- 
gretted, and  unconsciously  evoked  by  the  invisible  wand  of  the 
magician, — Imaginative  thought.  One  of  the  most  extraordinar} 
forms  of  mental  malady  acting  on  the  physical  constitution  ifl 
that  which  has  the  somewhat  vague  title  of  stigmatization.  It 
is  probable  that  Protestant  incredulity  would  explain  this  mysti- 
cal disorder  and  its  singular  phenomena,  by  referring  them  ex* 
clusively  to  the  operation  of  imposture.  But  after  making  cer- 
tain* deductions  on  the  score  of  deception  and  self-delusion,  and 
admitting  tJie  complementary  action  of  the  imagination,  which, 
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xsxAet  {he  influence  of  emotion  can  make  "  a  bear  out  of  a 
bush,"  and  translate  a  fancied  resemblance  into  an  actual  and 
designed  likeness^  M.  Maury  still  claims  a  large  amount  of 
good  fidth  for  the  stigmatic  invalids^  and  of  reality  for  the  theory 
of  corporeal  impressions  implied  in  this  concession.  Nor  does 
lie  stand  alone  here.  This  peculiar  form  of  religious  disease  is 
not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Catholic.  As  if  to  divest  it 
of  its  value  as  a  celestial  credential,  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  body  of  Christian  men  have,  according  to  Dr.  Sprenger,  a 
parallel  hi  the  reproduction  of  the  battle-wounds  of  Mohammed 
in  the  body  of  the  faithful  sons  of  Islam.  Stigmatization,  then^ 
may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  real  Morbus  aacer.  The  con- 
sequence of  a  mental  disturbance  attributable  to  an  excess  of 
religious  meditation,  to  the  abuse  of  asceticism,  and  prolonged 
abstinence,  in  constitutions  predisposed  to  nervous  disease,  it 
shows  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the  ideas  on  particular  organs,  and 
in  the  downright  creation  of  the  disorder  for  which  they  have,  so 
to  speak,  a  natural  afSnity.  The  persons  who,  as  they  fancy,  have 
received  wounds  in  their  sleep,  have,  on  waking,  or  some  days 
after,  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  exhibited  traces  of 
inflammation  or  ulceration  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  injured.  The  hermits  of  the  Thehdid  and 
<^eitam  other  visionaries,  have  shown  on  their  skin  the  red  marks 
left  by  the  airy  whip  of  the  daemon  or  angel  who  seemed  to  ad- 
Qunister  the  flagellation.  Of  all  these  holy  stigmatics  the  most 
celebrated  was  doubtless  the  famous  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose 
case,  as  related  at  length  by  M.  Maury,  may  be  briefly  reported 
tffe.  The  proud  pre-eminence  of  being  regarded  as  a  second 
Jesus  Christ  was  accorded  to  this  pillar  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  virtue  of  his  exact  imitation  of  the  career  of  his  great 
Exemplar.  The  events  of  his  own  life  were  often  in  strict  corre- 
spondence with  those  in  the  life  of  his  Divine  Master.  Like 
^he  was  announced  by  prophets;  like  him,  he  had  twelve 
■postles,  one  of  whom,  to  make  the  coincidence  more  striking, 
fclfilled  the  part  of  the  traitor  Judas ;  like  him,  he  was  tempted 
^  Ihe  devil,  and,  like  him,  he  vanquished  his  subtle  enemy. 
The  miracles  attributed  to  this  new  king  of  the  Jews — ^for  so 
*83  tile  Saint  of  Assisi  considered — ^were  the  counterparts  of  those 
^Jesns,  and  the  ta-ansfiguration  of  the  Son  of  Mary  was  repeated 
mthe  case  of  his  favoured  representative.  The  semi- deification  of 
*liich  St  Francis  thus  became  the  subject  is  not,  however,  to 
be  attributed  to  deliberate  imitation  only^  It  was  due  still  more 
^  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  occurred  towards  the  decline 
of  life,  and  which  seemed  to  mark  him  as  with  the  seal  of  a 
^e  election.  Buried  in  his  mountain  retreat  near  CamaldoU 
^  Vftllombrpsa,  St  Francis  dedicated  himself  to  ascetic  prac- 
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tices,  religious  meditation,  and  pious  ecstasy.  In  tbe  year  1 224, 
during  the  forty  days  which  separate  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
from  that  of  St.  Michael,  attenuated  by  fast  and  rapt  in  the 
ardours  of  devotion,  the  saint  imagined  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
God  bidding  him  open  the  gospel  and  read  therein  the  divine 
"will.  Three  several  times  the  volume  was  opened ;  and  three 
several  times  the  passage  at  which  it  opened,  was  that  which 
contained  the  narrative  of  the  last  sufiferings  of  Christ.  Hence, 
St.  Francis  inferred  that  his  imitation  of  Jesus  must  be  carried 
further  than  it  had  yet  been.  Prolonged  fasting,  increased  absorp- 
tion, extreme  asceticism,  brought  him  still  nearer  to  the  ideal  per- 
fection to  which  he  aspired.  On  the  day  of  the  elevation  of  the 
cross,  this  *  second  son  of  God,'  surrendering  himself  with  un- 
usual ardour  to  ecstatic  contemplation  beheld,  or  fancied  that  he 
beheld,  a  seraph  descending  from  heaven  and  approaching  him. 
Between  his  luminous  wings  the  angelic  visitant  bore  a  human 
figure,  attached  by  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross.  After  a  while 
the  vision  passed  away,  but  the  pious  anchorite  was  sensible  of  a 
strange  shock  and  of  a  profound  disturbance  of  his  entire  system. 
In  particular,  he  experienced  painful  sensations,  soon  succeeded 
by  ulcerations  or  quasi-wounds.  These  wounds  were  regarded 
by  St.  Francis  as  the  stigmata  or  marks  of  the  passion  of  Christ 
Nor  was  St.  Francis  the  only  one  who  so  regarded  them.  The 
fame  of  the  miracle  rang  through  the  world.  The  sanctity 
which  environed  the  saint  augmented.  The  father  of  the  faith- 
ful in  Christendom — the  type  or  organ  of  infallibility — pro- 
nounced this  natural  operation  to  be  the  miraculous  effect  of 
divine  grace ;  and  the  spiritual  children  of  the  unerring  pontiff, 
observing  that  the  impression  of  the  stigmata  had  occurred  on 
the  very  day  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross,  easily  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  welcome  prodigy  was  a  peremptory  demonstration 
of  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  redemption. 

The  preference  thus  accorded  to  the  Seraphic  Doctor  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  Dominican  rivals.  Opposing  miracle  to 
miracle,  they  set  up  a  female  stigmatic,  and  the  divinely-inspired 
Catherine,  who  taught  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  conceived 
in  sin,  was  ^elected  to  confute  the  divinely^inspired  Bridget,  who 
maintained  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin-parent.  In 
both  cases  the  result  was  the  same.  The  votaries  of  either  order 
(and  nearly  all  the  stigmatics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  found  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  orders)  made  it  the 
end  and  aim  of  their  religious  career  to  renew  in  their  own  persona 
this  grotesque  expression  of  celestial  favour.  With  the  images 
of  St.  Francis  or  St.  Catherine  ever  before  their  eyes,  the  candi- 
dates for  this  divine  privilege  succeeded,  by  the  force  of  mystical 
reverie,  in  effecting  the  same  or  a  very  similar  prodigy.    The 
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filiglit  variation  observable  in  the  form  of  the  imprints  is  not 
uninstructively  traceable  to  the  diversity  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  subject  was  placed ;  the  stigmatic  emblazonment  being 
modified  in  conformity  with  the  representation  in  the  portraits. 
Thus  Madeleine  de  Pazzi,  Hieronyma  Caruaglio,  Anne  Catherine 
Emmerich,  Columba  Rocasani,  Mary  of  Lisbon,  Stephana 
Qainzani,  and  others,  received  on  their  bodies  marks  resembling 
rays  of  blood  mingled  with  fire.  The  explanation  is  easy.  They 
were  all  Dominicans,  and  they  reproduced  the  stigmatization  of 
this  Dominican  model,  St.  Catherine,  on  x^hom  Jesus  himself 
stamped  the  impression  of  his  divine  wounds  by  means  of  the 
blood-coloured  rays  which  emanated  from  them.  We  may  add, 
that  to  outdo  the  opposition  saint,  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  was 
only  marked  on  the  feet,  the  neck,  and  side,  the  pious  maiden  had 
the  traces  of  the  crown  of  thorns  distinctly  visible  on  her  brow  ; 
a  distinction  which  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Ursule 
Aguir,  who  wore,  as  she  aflBrmed,  an  invisible  diadem  to  match  it. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  way  Walter  of  Strasbourg,  meditating  on 
the  sorrows  experienced  by  the  Holy  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  felt  his  side  pierced  by  a  sword;  that  is,  as  M.  Maury  explains 
it,  his  imagination  availed  itself  of  the  image  adopted  by  Catholic 
iconography,  in  its  representation  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa. 

To  such  an  excess  did  these  religious  histrionics  proceed,  that 
all  the  phases  of  the  passion  were  represented  on  the  person  of 
one  or  other  of  the  performers.  In  their  ambition  to  bear,  literally, 
the  cross  of  Christ,  one,  as  Veronica  Giuliani,  drank  the  cup  of 
bitterness  presented  by  the  angel  to  the  Saviour  on  Gethsemane, 
while  another,  as  Catherine  Ricci,  preserved  on  her  tender  person 
the  marks  of  the  scourge  which  had  flogged  alike  her  and  her 
Lord.  These  illustrations  of  pathological  magic,  it  is  noticeable, 
were  nearly  always  women.  For  one  man  who  received  the  divine 
favours,  there  were  at  least  ten  of  the  more  impressionable  sex. 

Between  this  morbid  affection  and  the  mysticism  which  in 
some  measure  suspends  both  mental  and  corporeal  action,  there  is 
a  close  connexion.  In  its  extreme  or  ecstatic  form,  mysticism 
endeavours  to  effect  an  entire  self-conquest,  to  annihilate  natui'e, 
to  rise  beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and  to  realize  an 
absolute  devotion  to  God.  In  India  this  mystical  self-immolation 
has  matured  into  a  positive  religion.  In  Catholic  countries  this 
spiritual /cZo  de  «e,  except  in  individual  cases,  has  never  been 
systematically  practised.  Among  those  honoured  with  the 
stigmata,  however,  some  ecstatics  have  been  found,  as  Marie  de 
McerU,  whose  limbs  have  stiffened  and  whose  muscles  have  lost 
their  flexibility  and  even  the  power  of  motion.  The  hallucina- 
tions peculiarly  characterizing  the  Christian  mystics  are  the  per- 
suasion that  they   are  suspended  in  the  air,  like  Thomas   de 
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Yillanova  and  Bt.  Theresa,  and  the  fancy  that  they  visit  distant 
lands,  while  really  at  perfect  rest,  as  St.  Lidwine,  renowned  for  his 
visionary  travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  Marie  d'Agreda,  who 
took  an  imaginary  journey  to  Mexico*  The  additional  power 
which  the  memory  of  the  ecstatic  mystics  acquires,  and  which 
enables  the  devotee  to  recall  long  passages  from  sermons  and 
discourses ;  the  tact  with  which  they  form  a  style  in  keeping  with 
their  prophetic  pretensions,  their  ardent  imagination  and  thdr 
lavish  use  of  metaphor  as  an  instrument  for  revealing  ;the  secrets 
of  the  future,  necessarily  seem  to  themselves  and  their  uninstracted 
adherents  so  many  proofs  or  presumptions  of  the  reality  of  their 
claims.  The  misfortune  was  that  in  all  this  divine  rapture  there 
lay  extreme  peril.  The  love  of  God  is  not  easily  separable  from 
the  love  of  man ;  and  the  sensuous  passion  of  ''the  Song  of  Songs," 
a  favourite  poem  with  the  brides  of  Christ,  tended  to  reproduce  itadf 
in  these  elect  souls.  For  them,  so  at  least  says  M.  M^ury,  Jesus 
was  a  beautiful  youth  whose  personal  charms  encouraged  rath^ 
amorous  affection  than  moral  improvement.  Margaret  Alaooque, 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  "  Sacr6  Goeur  de  Jesus  et  Marie,"  may 
be  cited  as  an  exemplary  instance  of  mystical  attachmeiit.  This 
object  of  the  particular  attentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  said  to  have 
written  with  her  blood  the  synallagmatic  contract  dictated  by  her 
distinguished  lover,  when  he  pronounced  her  the  he^r  of  his  heart 
and  all  its  treasures  for  time  and  eternity.  St.  Theresa,  who,  as 
wo  have  seen,  was  not  far  from  illusion  herself^  but  whoae  fine 
intellect  constitutes  her  "  the  metaphysician  of  feminine  mysticism 
and  ecstatic  illumination,"  saw  the  dark  side  of  all  this  romance 
of  the  soul,  confessing  that  the  love  of  God  had  its  alluremeats 
of  pride  and  vanity,  and  that  in  this  subjective  phantasmngoria 
there  were  elements  that  were  not  divine. 

The  summary  with  which  M.  Maury  concludes  this  part  of  bis 
subject  affords  a  still  less  favourable  view  of  this  raptoroas 
piety.  Ecstatic  mysticism^  he  says,  is  a  long  chain  of  moral  and 
physical  hallucinations,  which  in  {he  case  of  the  more  delicate  and 
excitable  organisms  end  in  stigmatization,  and  ev^tually  in 
death.  It  is  the  most  startling  proof  of  the  influence  of  thought 
and  imagination  on  the  human  system.  Actions,  words,  written 
compositions,  everything  in  short,  reflects  the  physical  derange- 
ment which  accompanies  it,  which  sustains  it,  sad  by  which  it  is 
in  turn  sustained. 

This  ecstatic  mysticism,  continues  our  author,  has  its  natiml 
application  in  magic.  What  the  visionaries  believed  they  saw 
and  felt,  and  what  they  really  did  see  and  feel,  as  the  eonae- 
quence  of  their  persevering  meditation,  the  sorcerers  felt  and 
believed  under  other  forms.  Instead  of  the  marks  of  God,  they 
bore  on  their  desecrated  bodies  the  stigmata  of  the  devil ;  the 
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pictares  which  were  disclosed  to  their  eyes  were  not  pictures  of 
paradise  and  its  joys,  but  horrible  or  burlesque  scenes  of  hell,  of 
the  witches'  sabbath,  of  disgusting  or  flagitious  ceremonies — 
the  tradngs  of  their  dissolute  imagination.  The  psychical  phe^ 
ixHnanon  in  both  cases  was  identical ;  the  light  which  the  study 
of  mysticism  throws  on  beatific  vision  falls  with  equal  effect 
on  the  hideous  and  terrifying  images  of  magical  evocation.* 

The  pathological  phenomena  above  described  were  known 
fsom  a  very  early  period  to  the  professors  of  magic.  It  was 
qoite  natural  that  they  should  turn  tiiis  knowledge  to  account, 
and  seek  to  produce  by  artificial  processes  tiliose  ai)normal  con- 
ditions which  originate,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in  undue 
emotional  excitement  or  a  perversion  of  mental  activity. 
AccOTdingly,  to  determine  hallucination,  ecstasy,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  imagination  on  the  organs,  they  constnicted  a  species 
of  rudimentary  physics  or  magical  chemistry,  without,  however, 
possessing  any  appreciation  of  its  true  character,  their  object 
being  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  humafi  inhabi-* 
tasts  of  the  visible,  and  the  divine  or  infernal  powers  of  the 
invisible  world.  To  this  magical  chemistry  M.  Maury  refers  us 
ibf  an  explanation  of  a  large  residuary  class  of  pathological 
prodigies. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  interdependence  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  starry  powers,  the  different  provinces  of  nature, 
nd  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
then,  that  in  an  astrolatrous  age  and  country,  curative  operations 
vonid  be  directly  referred  to  the  gods.  In  such  a  case,  there 
Slight  even  be  an  astrological  materia  medvca.  In  Persia,  where 
t|ie  high  rank  accorded  to  the  planetary  bodies  attests  an  Assyrian 
lineage,  we  find  the  sacred  plant  Horn  or  Styma  regarded  as  the 
soorce  of  life,  health,  and  beauty,  the  averter  of  death,  the 
talisman  that  defends  men  against  evil  spirits,  and  the  passport 
to  the  celestial  regions.  But  art-magic  does  not  grow  primarily 
<*t  of  star-worship,  though  it  grows  with  it,  and  is  encouraged 
^it;  nay,  what  may  be  considered  as  its  most  practical  or 
itpesentative  form,  the  old  sacerdotal  medicine  rose  remotely 
iom  the  instinctive  conviction  of  the  residence  of  mysterious 
lowers  in  the  various  objects  witli  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
^^^  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  cer* 
tun  plants,  gaseous  exhalations,  and  perhaps  minerals.  Thus, 
I  ^  sorcerers  among  the  North  American  Indians  administer 
•^caments  to  produce  factitious  delirium,  and  to  heal  wounds 
I  ^diseases,  attributing  the  cure  to  the  Manitous,  or  spirits.  In 
i  ^^  the  lain^doctor  still  boasts  that  he  has  the  knowledge  of 

♦  "  La  Magie  et  I'Astrologie,"  p.  413. 
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certain  medicines  by  which  he  can  charm  the  clouds  and  avert 
the  consequences  of  drought.  The  negroes  have  their  fetish 
water;  the  Egyptians  their  singiug  potions,  their  talking, 
dancing,  and  dreaming  potious.  In  the  East,  the  magician 
invariably  has  recourse  to  the  burning  of  narcotic  substances. 
The  fakeers,  dervishes,  kalenders,  and  bonzes  superinduce  ecstasy, 
nervous  crisis,  sacred  delirium,  and  fantastic  vision  with  the  pills 
of  Esrar,  the  opiate  of  Persia,  and  similar  preparations.  In 
ancient  Greece,  the  worshippers  of  Hecate  employed  various  nar- 
cotics to  generate  that  state  of  halluciuation  in  which  the  fearful 
goddess  of  the  night  revealed  herself  to  the  half-dreaming  adept 

Thus,  in  its  directly  practical  form,  magic,  as  Pliny  remarks, 
had  its  point  of  departure  in  popular  medicine. 

The  same  factitious  philosophy  prevailed  in  the  medieval  and 
post-mediffival  period. 

'*  The  pharmacopoeia  of  those  times,"  says  the  elder  Disraeli,  "  com- 
bined more  of  morals  with  medicine  than  our  own.  They  discovered 
that  the  ^igate  rendered  men  eloquent  and  even  witty ;  a  laurel-leaf 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  skull  fortified  the  memory ;  the  brain  of 
fowls  and  birds  of  swift  wing  wonderfully  helped  the  imagination.  .  .  . 
Lentils  and  rape-seed  were  a  certain  cure  for  the  small-pox,  and  very 
obviously — their  grains  resembling  the  spots  of  this  disease.  Thej 
discovered  that  those  who  lived  on  *  fair'  plants  became  fair,  those  on 
fruitful  ones  were  never  barren — on  the  principle  that  Hercules 
acquired  his  mighty  strength  by  feeding  on  the  marrow  of  lions." 

The  principle  which  the  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Curio- 
sities of  Literature"  thus  illustrates,  resolves  itself  into  the 
logical  fallacy  which  assumed  that  "  the  conditions  of  the  phe- 
nomenon must  resemble  the  phenomenon  itself."  Thus,  if  a 
charm  was  required  to  prolong  life,  all  animals  of  real  or  fancied 
longevity  contributed  to  the  magician's  mystical  broth — as,  in 
that  of  Ovid's  Medea,  the  tortoise,  the  stag,  and  the  crow,  all 
presumed  to  be  long-living  animals — formed  the  appropriate 
ingredients.  This  notion  became  ultimately  embodied  in  the  so- 
called  doctrine  of  Signatures,  according  to  which  the  yellow 
turmeric  was  a  cure  for  the  jaundice;  the  euphrasia  or  eye* 
bright,  for  eye  complaints,  because  it  exhibits  a  black  spot  on  its 
corolla  resembling  the  pupil :  the  bloodstone  for  a  bleeding  in 
the  nose,  and  netUe-tea  for  urticaria  or  nettle-rash ;  just  as  "  the 
influences  of  the  planets  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  their 
visible  peculiarities,  "  as  Mars,  being  of  a  red  colour,  portended 
fire  and  slaughter,  and  the  like."^ 

In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  says 
Liebig,  all  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  powers  was  concentrated 

•  See  Mill's  "  System  of  Logic,"  vol.  iL  pp.  224—227. 
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in  alchemy,  magic,  and  astrology.  In  the  first  of  these  three 
centuries  arose  the  idea  that  the  philosopher's  stone,  originally 
the  imagined  instrument  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  "  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  healing  disease  and  restoring  youth.  This 
idea  was  developed  from  the  opinion  that  the  vital  process  was 
nothing  else  than  a  chemical  process.  With  the  philosophers 
stone  it  was  possible  to  heal  metals  of  their  maladies,  to  render 
them  healthy,  to  convert  them  into  gold ;  and  the  idea  that  it  must 
have  a  like  effect  on  the  human  body  naturally  suggested  itself." 
Accordingly  Hollandus  recommends  the  universal  panacea  by 
the  assurance  that  the  patient  shall  think  he  is  no  longer  a  man 
but  a  spirit:  he  shall  feel  as  if  he  were  nine  days  in  Paradise,  and 
living  on  its  fruits.  Another  of  these  alchemical  doctors, 
"Solomon  Trismosin,  maintains .  that,  when  an  old  man,  he 
renewed  his  youth  by  means  of  a  grain  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  His  yellow,  wrinkled  skin  became  smooth  and  white  ;  his 
cheeks  rosy,  his  ^rey  hair  black;  his  back,  bowed  with  age, 
became  erect."  Nor  was  this  all.  He  restored,  as  he  asserts, 
perfect  youthfulness  to  ladies  ninety  years  of  age.  Even  his 
great  namesake  had  no  such  enchantments  as  this ! 

With  the  progress  of  chemistry,  which  has  banished  for  ever 
the  belief  in  the  philosopher's  stone,  we  have  lost  our  faith  also 
in  the  spells  of  the  enchanter89.who  pretended  to  evoke  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  to  disclose  future  events,  and  to  reveal  the  hiding* 
place  of  priceless  treasure.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
enlightened  men  saw  that  the  illusions  of  magic  had  their  source 
in  the  employment  of  fumigations,  unguents,  and  narcotics. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Malebranche,  and  Gassendi  (who  actually 
swallowed  a  sorcerer  s  pill,  and  had  the  nightmare  afterwards),  all 
came  to  this  opinion.  In  a  later  day,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
while  inhaling  protoxide  of  azote,  fell  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy  or 
delirium.  Still  more  recently  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of 
ether,  chloroform,  and  amylene,  conclusively  establishes  the  possi- 
bility of  artificially  inducing  the  state  of  hallucination.  We  may 
conclude  with  tolerable  certainty,  then,  that  while  under  the 
influence  of  a  stupefuctive  or  aneesthetic,  the  sorcerer  or  the 
person  subjected  to  his  artifices,  beheld  spirits  or  daemons,  the 
insensibility  of  his  body  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  a  bond 
Jide  death,  and  induced  the  belief  that  his  soul  had  really  been 
withdrawn  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  to  become  a  temporary 
denizen  of  the  invisible  world.  The  magical  operation  itself, 
independently  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  victim  by  his  exas- 
perated persecutors,  during  this  state  of  suspended  animation, 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  diabolical  agency. 
Instances  of  this  suspension  occur  in  old  chronicles.  In  a 
similar  way,  too,  we  may  explain  the  resuscitation  of  Jeremiah' 
[VoL  LXXXL  No.  CLIX.]— New  Seeibs,  VoL  XXV.  No.  I.  G 
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Wilkinson,  a  religions  sectary,  in  whose  case  cataleptic  lethargy 
was  mistaken  for  death,  hut  who,  luckily  for  him,  awoke  just  ia 
time  to  prevent  his  heing  buried  alive ;  and  the  partial  reoovefTof 
a  young  man  of  Hinwyl,  whose  comatose  state  was  accompanied 
with  visions 

A  still  more  conclusive  illustration  of  the  perfectly  natural 
character  of  these  magical  processes  and  conditions,  is  supplied  by 
the  scientific  establishment  of  the  long- observed  phenomenon  of 
Hypnotism.  A  person  of  feeble  constitution  and  nervous 
temperament,  who  fixes  his  eyes  on  a  brilliant  object,  as  a  plate 
of  polished  metal,  placed  directly  opposite  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  him,  falls  into  a  cataleptic  state  analogous  to  that  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  aneesthetics.  His  limbs  assume  a  rigid  or 
lax  appearance ;  the  sensibility  is  weakened  or  altogether  sus- 
pended, while  the  special  senses,  as  the  sense  of  hearing  or  of  touch, 
acquire  an  extraordinary  vivacity.  The  slightest  sounds  are  thai 
perceived,  and  dreams  and  hallucinations,  such  as  those  which 
occur  in  some  cataleptic  attacks,  present  themselves  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  person  thus  affected.  This  was  a  secret  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  professors  of  the  magic  art  Divination 
by  mirrors,  or  catoptromanteia,  divination  by  water,  or  hydro- 
manteia,  in  which  tiie  bright  surface  of  a  liquid  replaced  that  of 
metals  or  glass,  were  methods  of  revealing  the  unknown  resorted 
to  in  classical  antiquity.  The  imagination,  duped  by  a  dream  or 
hypnotic  hallucination,  evoked  some  shape  or  figure ;  and  as  in 
the  spontaneous  dream,  latent  suspicions,  fears,  and  hopes  are 
rendered  palpable  by  an  ill-defined  half-conscious  feeling,  so  in 
the  artificially-produced  dream,  a  similar  sentiment  intrudes 
itself  with  a  similar  result — the  supposed  transformation  of  the 
figure  into  a  real  person  or  object  To  foresee  the  event  of  an 
impending  battle  with  Severus  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  Didius 
Julianus  consulted  one  of  these  magic  mirrors,  employing  a 
child  on  whom  he  had  previously  operated  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  magic  art.  A  child,  too,  was  the  chosen  agent 
of  Mithridates  in  a  similar  transaction.  Children,  in  fact,  weie 
preferred  as  interpreters  in  such  cases  then  ;  and .  the  now  known 
fact  that  women  and  children  are  the  best,  because  the  most 
excitable  subjects,  for  hypnotic  experiment,  explains  the  reason 
of  the  preference.  The  prophetess  of  antiquity  was  an  hysterical 
female. 

The  somnolent  state  into  which  the  hypnotic  subject  is  thrown 
resembles  that  of  magnetic  somnambulism  :  the  body  and  mind 
become  strangely  susceptible  to  external  influence.  In  some, 
though  only  exceptional  cases,  the  person  hypnotized  obeys  the 
orders  given  him,  and  experiences  genuine  sensations  correspond- 
ing to  the  attitudes  which  he  is  made  to  assume,  in  the  same  way 
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ihnt  the  somnambulist  does.  This  effect  is  produced,  as  Mr. 
Braid  has  shown,  by  a  kind  of  suggestion,  which  converts  into 
seemingly  spontaneous  experiences  impressions  that  are  really 
communicated  from  without.  The  so-called  media  of  the  present 
age  of  credulity  are  included  by  M.  Maury  in  the  same  category ; 
and  though  he  is  far  from  assuming  that  we  have  attained  a 
su£Eicient  knowledge  of  all  the  related  phenomena,  he  is  certcunly 
disposed  to  regard  the  excited  imagination  as  the  agent  in  their 
production.  In  particular,  he  protests  against  the  hypothesis 
which  identifies  the  nervous  force  with  electricity,  regarding  it 
as  a  force  distinct  and  unique,  but  at  the  same  time  allowing 
that^  as  nervous  maladies,  paralysis,  and  blindness,  have  been 
cured  in  a  moment  in  thunderstorms,  similar  effects  may  be 
determined  by  a  violent  and  sudden  reflux  of  the  nervous  force 
in  some  part  of  the  system.  The  miracles  of  animal  magnetism 
he  resolves  into  legendary  exaggerations  which  cluster  round 
some  simple  physiological  fact.  The  somnambulist,  he  says,  does 
not  see  with  the  epigastrium  or  nape  of  the  neck ;  but,  possessing 
an  owl-like  faculty  of  vision,  in  a  partial  obscurity  perceives  the 
light  through  the  closed  eyelids,  and  probably  refers  the  sensation 
to  this  or  that  particular  part,  because  the  excess  of  sensibility 
which  accompanies  hysteria  or  hypochondria,  gives  that  part 
unusual  prominence  in  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  The 
intuitive  knowledge  and  prescient  power  ascribed  to  the  somnam- 
bulist are  really  attributable  to  the  greatly  enhanced  force  of  the 
memory  and  a  singular  power  of.  concentration — of  attending  only 
to  the  thought  that  has  a  special  interest  for  him.  The  case  of 
the  young  Englishman  recorded  by  Desessarts,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  senses  by  an  attack  of  fever,  and  who,  during  his  ecstatic 
crisis,  employed  himself  in  solving  mathematical  problems  with 
which  he  had  never  previously  occupied  himself,  admits  of  an 
explanation  in  accordance  with  these  data. 

Following  Berard,  M.  Maury  supposes  ecstasy  itself  to  consist 
in  the  vivid  excitement  of  ideas,  which  so  absorb  the  attention 
that  the  external  sensations  are  suspended,  the  voluntary  move- 
ments arrested,  and  the  vital  action  retarded.  According  to  M. 
Havrot,  ecstasy  has  three  different  states:  the  mystic,  the  cata- 
leptic, and  the  prophetic.  The  mind  of  the  ecstatic  does  not 
reflect,  it  simply  contemplates ;  and  the  more  it  contemplates  the 
more  absorbed  it  becomes.  His  own  conceptions  appear  to  him 
as  a  picture  which  he  views  as  an  indifferent  spectator.  His 
reminiscences  and  his  ideas  assume  the  semblance  of  external 
realities.  More  closely  considered,  ecstasy,  there  seems  some 
reason  to  think,  is  to  the  brain  what  catalepsy  is  to  the  nervous 
and  muscular  system.  A  form  of  catalepsy,  it  differs  from  what 
is  properly  understood  by  that   name;   for  whereas    catalepsy 
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consists  in  muscular  rigidity,  such  that  the  patient  has  no  power 
over  his  limhs,  ecstasy  implies  a  mental  tension  and  arrest — 
the  encephalic  fibres  continuing  to  be  affected  by  the  movement 
'which  the  idea  that  has  produced  the  ecstatic  state  has  impressed 
on  it.  Ecstasy  is,  in  fact,  a  waking  dream,  which  generally, 
though  not  always,  arises  under  the  influence  of  emotion  of  a 
mystical  or  religious  character.  Thus  a  young  female  ecstatic 
of  Niederbronn,  in  the  rapturous  excitement  of  devotional 
exercises,  drawn  irresistibly  towards  the  ideal  divinity  to  which 
she  aspired,  gradually  lost  all  consciousness  of  the  surrounding 
i^^orld,  and  saw  and  heard  only  the  objects  of  the  visionary  sphere 
into  which  she  had  projected  herself.  Though  the  patient  was 
decidedly  hysterical,  the  determination  of  this  state  was  accom- 
panied by  no  observable  nervous  symptoms  or  spasmodic  move- 
ments. She  used  to  announce,  two  hours  previously  to  their 
occurrence,  the  period  at  which  these  transports  would  take  place, 
A  similar  announcement  was  made  by  the  young  visionary  of 
Vonay.  Her  expression,  that  she  was  going  away,  was  her  verna- 
cular equivalent  for  the  Greek -derived  word  ecstasy. 

With  the  different  states  of  body  and  mind  now  described,  the 
artificial  somnambulism,  or  animal  magnetism,  of  our  own  day 
has  obvious  affinities.  This  scientific  heresy,  though  it  has  for 
an  alternative  designation  a  name  derived  from  that  of  Mesmer, 
is  traceable  to  Paracelsus,  a  really  remarkable  man,  of  whom  Lie- 
big  says  that  **  he  had  the  instinct  but  not  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  right  path."  Though  wise  enough  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  **  the  true  use  of  chemistry  was  not  to  make  gold,  bnt 
to  prepare  medicines,"  Paracelsus  was  the  first  to  broach  the 
Tiiodem  magnetic  doctrine.  He  taught  that  man  attracted  the 
stars  and  was  nourished  by  them ;  that  he  attracted  the  grosser 
elements  and  was  renovated  by  them.  To  the  former  he  referred 
the  senses  and  the  intellect ;  to  the  latter  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 
He  taught  further  that  the  magnetic  force  differed  according  to 
tlie  sex.  The  mutual  attraction  of  beauty  in  lovers  is  a  pheno* 
111  en  on  still  witnessed ;  but  we  can  hardly  allow  that  it  establishes 
tiie  existence  of  the  Paracelsian  duality  of  magnetism. 

This  double  attraction,  entitled  by  its  advocates  magnetic 
sympathy,  constituted  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  which  numbered  among  its  adherents 
Tentzelius,  Eumilius,  Pharamond,  Kenelm  Digby,  Oswald  Croll, 
Bartholin,  and  others,  The  new  theosophy  was  successfully  pro- 
pagated. It  took  root  in  Germany,  where  a  system  of  magnetic 
medicine  was  inaugurated.  In  England,  Robert  Fludd,  the 
author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Moses,"  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Rosicrucians.  According  to  this  conciliator  of  the  claims  of  the 
Bible  with  the  pretensions  of  the  new  science,  every  terrestrial 
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body  had  its  attendant  planet :  that  of  the  magnet  being  the 
polar  star.  The  "magnetic  afflatus  "  was  caught  by  the  **  long- 
stoled^^  Mesmer,  the  "antique  Egyptian  Hierophant"  of  our 
latter  days,  as  Carlyle,  with  strict  philosophical  propriety,  desig- 
nates him.  Mesmer^  like  his  greater  predecessor,  re-asserted  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  bodies  of  men,  thus  in- 
dicating the  astrological  character  of  his  physiological  specula- 
tions. "  For  so,  under  the  strangest  new  vesture,  the  old  great" 
falsehood  "  begins  again  to  be  revealed."  Old  friends  with  new 
faces  return.  The  magic  and  astrology  of  to-day  are  at  bottom 
the  magic  and  astrology  of  how-long  vanished  yesterdays! 
Egypt  and  Ghaldeea  still  legislate  for  the  world  of  the  credulous. 
"  O  women,  O  men,  great  is  your  infidel  faith  !"  But  we  hasten 
to  a  conclusion. 

M.  Maury,  while  fully  allowing  that  there  is  much  in  this 
natural  magic  of  muscular  and  nervous  disease  that  science  is 
still  inadequate  to  interpret*  has,  in  his  interesting  exposition, 
brought  together  a  number  of  facts,  more  or  less  authenticated  by 
science,  which,  in  our  judgment,  furnish  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  complete  theory  of  that  pathological  magic  which  is  the 
principal  subject  of  his  investigations. 

As  there  is  a  strong  presumption  agains^  the  reality  of  ancient 
magic,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  its  origin  and 
development  in  the  dark  ages  of  primitive  ignorance ;  so  is  there 
a  strong  presumption  against  the  reality  of  modem  magic,  of  a 
precisely  similar  character.  The  delusions  of  our  own  time  have 
the  same  point  of  departure.  Both  equally  assume  fictitious  virtues, 
whether  those  virtues  be  attributed  to  invisible  agents  or  meta- 
physical entities.  All  the  old  religions,  and  all  their  lineal  or 
collateral  descendants,  carry  the  prestige  of  suspicion  about  their. 
They  all  indicate  the  same  foregone  conclusion,  for  they  all  rest  on 
a  basis  of  feeling  or  fancy.  All  miracle  is  a  species  of  magic, 
whether  the  cause  of  the  miracle  be  a  star  or  star-god,  a  hero, 
or  a  personal  antecedent  "  out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason."* 
To  assume  miraculous  intervention  before  we  have  exhausted 
natural  explanation  is  an  unnecessary  and  illicit  process.  The 
anomalous  facts  are  continually  being  included  in  the  category  of 
orderly  existences ;  and  it  is  far  more  easy  to  believe  that  in  the 
ignorant  "  background  of  time,"  daemoniacal  possession,  the  cure 
of  disease,  prophetical  vision,  and  the  like,  were  pathological 
phenomena,  hypothetically  attributed  to  divine  or  diabolical 
agency,  than  to  accept  a  theory  which  does  not  harmonize  with 
physical  or  sensible  truth,  which  disparages  science  or  systematized 
experience  in  favour  of  the  "  second-hand  assurance"  of  indi- 

#  Baden  Powell,  **  Essays  and  Eeviews.** 
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vidual  testimony,  which  substitutes  confusion  for  order,  dethrones 
reason  and  calls  into  question  the  principle  on  which  rest  the 
entire  education  and  discipline  of  the  human  race — the  constancy 
of  Nature's  operations. 

That  this  explanation  of  irregular  physiological  phenomena  is 
that  which  alone  will  ultimately  satisfy  all  enlightened  men  may 
he  fairly  presumed  from  an  important  concession  made  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  a  book  intended  to  supply  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  but 
which  seems  rather  to  furnish  "  Aids  to  Unbelief."  In  a  striking 
passage  in  this  adroit  and  sophistical  volume,  William  Fitzgerald, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  thus  writes  : — 

*'  It  is  quite  true,  aud  should  always  be  distinctly  allowed,  that 
nervous  excitement,  the  strong  tonic  of  a  powerful  faith  and  a  lively 
imagination,  perhaps  also  some  subtle  influence,  such  as  animal  mag- 
netism, are  capable  of  producing  wonderful  cures  of  some  disorders ; 
and  that  if  some  of  the  narratives  of  miraculous  cures  in  the  GkMpeU 
aud  the  Acts  were  all  the  miraculous  narratives  relating  to  the  first 
planting  of  Christianity  that  we  had,  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  cures  effected  by  some  such  agencies  as  these."* 

It  is  true  that  in  this  statement  animal  magnetism,  no  less 
than  Christian  thaumaturgy,  may  be  understood  to  have  episcopal 
sanction  ;  but  the  concession  which  it  embodies,  notwithstanding 
the  nccompanying  qualification,  is  really  a  virtual  deathblow  to  the 
doctrine  of  supematuralism ;  and  if  the  advocate  of  Palestinian 
miracle  thus  glides  into  the  suggestion  of  surreuder,  what  chance 
have  the  astrologer,  the  spiritualist,  and  the  other  miserable  mas- 
queraders  of  effete  superstition,  of  maintaining  their  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night  ? 

The  sole  remedy  for  the  fatuous  misbeliefs  which  are  the  intel- 
lectual scandal  of  the  age  will  be  found  in  the  philosophical  cul- 
tivation of  science,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
methods  and  principles,  and  in  the  corrective  influence  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  The  process,  if  slow,  is  a  sure  one.  In  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  truth  will  be  the  retirement  of  error ;  for  it  is 
just  where  science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance 
that  faith  insinuates  herself,  and  imagination  displays  her  dazzling 
spells.  Interpreting  morally  the  pregnant  description  of  Tacitus, 
we  may  apply  what  he  says  of  the  Roman  populace,  wandering  in 
unreasoning  exultation  through  the  dark  streets  of  the  mighty 
city,  to  the  bewildered  multitude  that  in  our  own  day  stand 
hoping,  fearing,  fancying,  in  the  benighted  regions  of  unexplained 
fact  and  "disorderly  mystery"— ^'uin<  credtditatem  nox  etpromptior 
inter  tenebras  affirmatio.  Undue  bias  to  believe,  and  precipitate 
forwardness  to  assert,  characterize  that  intellectual  night  which 

•  "Evidences  and  Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  75, 
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at  once  conoefils  and  distorts  reality,  which  predisposes  as  to  see 
ghosts,  and  aids  and  ahets  the  emotion  that  creates  them. 

Oar  starting-point  in  the  great  mental  evolution  was  ignorance, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  an  instinctive  guessing  at  truth.  Our  pro- 
gress has  heen  tJirough  fiction,  and  even  hy  fiction,  to  knowledge. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  merits  of  this  tentative  hut 
inevitable  process^>-a  process  which  not  only  served  to  stimulate, 
refine,  and  discipline  the  intellect,  but  which  has  been,  at  the 
same  time,  a  positively  iruit-bearing  process :  for  alchemy  and 
astrology  were  the  direct  precursors  of  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
and  under  their  presidency  observations  were  made  and  facts 
established  which  constituted  valuable  material  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  sound  natural  science.  In  the  first  stirrings 
of  the  ardent  speculation  of  the  world*s  grey  forefathers  we  see 
the  necessary  troubling  of  the  waters  of  the  mind.  The  storm  of 
thought,  which  of  old  agitated  the  great  sea  of  life,  threw  up  on 
the  shore  what  prove  to  be  shells  of  truth,  now  that  the  winds 
have  died  away,  and  we  can  examine  them  in  quiet  and  leisurely 
security. 

Man,  moreover,  is  not  all  intellect.  Often  what  is  not  scienti- 
fically  true  has  in  it  a  truth  of  feeling.  The  past  is  dead  ;  but 
without  much  exaggeration  we  may  say,  that  "  nothing  of  it  that 
doth  fede"  is  incapable  of  conversion  into  "something  rich 
and  strange,"  under  the  transforming  power  of  the  sovereign 
magician-art.  In  the  exquisite  fairy  tale  of  Goethe,  the  shining 
jewels  into  which  the  body  of  the  snake*  breaks  up,  make  the 
piers  of  the  royal  bridge  which  spans  the  river  of  Time,  and  the 
giant  Superstition  is  petrified  into  a  strong  colossal  statue  of 
reddish  glittering  stone,  while  his  shadow  serves  as  an  index  to 
point  out  the  hours — to  indicate,  shall  we  say,  "  the  long  results 
of  time."  The  old  witch  is  happily  extinct,  but  she  has  a  beauti- 
ful and  innocent  successor  in  the  Lady  Geraldine  of  Coleridge's 
mosical  lay,  whose  shrunken  serpent  eyes,  represent,  without 
harming  us,  "  the  fascinating  tendencies  of  fear."  Passion  is 
still  a  potent  enchanter,  and 

"  Fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birthplace : 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 
And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine.'* 

Hecate  and  all  the  rest  of  the  faded  hierarchy  of  the  old  re- 
ligion live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason,  but  the  goddess  of 
the  night,  with  her  Stygian  retinue,  may  still  sweep  hy  in  the 
poet's  world,  where  witches,  with  royal  prerogative,  "  can  do  no 

*  Mechanical  science ;  (?)  or,  let  us  say  here,  fictitioos  philosophy. 
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barm."  The  oublike  Caliban  and  tbe  dainty  Ariel  still  do  their 
ministry  in  the  charmed  verse  of  a  divine  Tempest^  though  yon 
would  explore  in  vain  the  once-haunted  shores  of  the  stiil-vexed 
Bermoothes  for  a  trace  of  the  "  delicate  spirit"  or  the  "  ridicu- 
lous monster."  Prospero  has  buried  his  staff  and  drowned  his 
book ;  but  Man,  the  great  enchanter,  still  practises  the  white 
magic  of  science,  which  conquers  nature  by  the  subtle  spells  of 
genius,  and  of  art,  which,  charming  and  transfiguring  life,  carries 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  primaeval  powers  that,  in  the  silent 
realms  of  Fancy,  still  retain  an  immortal  privilege : — 

"  Mr  to  her  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  gods  that  used  to  ehare  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend ;  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move :  from  yort  invisible  sky 
Shook  influence  down,  and  even  at  this  day 
'yis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair.^ 


/ 

Art.  IV. — The  Depreciation  op  Gold. 

1.  Cours    d'Economie    politique — De  la   Monnaie.      Par   M. 

Chevalier.    Paris:   Ghapelle,  1850. 

2.  On    the   probable  Fall   in  the  Value    of   Gold,    By    M. 

Chevalier,  translated  from  the  French,  with  a  Preface,  by 
Richard  Cobden.    London:  Smith  and  Son,  1859. 

3.  Manual  of  PolUical  Economy.      By   H.  Fawcett,  M.A. 

London:  Macmillan,  ibOd. 

4.  A  $eriou8  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  ascertained,  and  its  Social 

Effects  set  forth.     By  W.  S.  Jevons,  M.A.      London  :  E. 
Stanford,  1863. 

5.  The  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East,  and  the  Currency  of  India. 

By  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.     London :  W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co.,  1864. 

THE  attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  gold,  which  has  followed  on  the 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  its  production  in  California  and 
Australia,  has  resulted  in  a  variety  of  opinion  that  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and,  at  first  sight,  most  unaccountable 
phenomena  of  modern  times.  The  interest  which  all  economists 
feel  in  its  solution  is  accurately  balanced  by  the  profound  dis- 
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regard  with  which  it  is  met  by  almost  all  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  active  prosecution  of  the  details  of  commerce  ;  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  question  is  more  scientific  than  prac- 
tical. The  consequences  which  flow  from  any  increased  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  require  a  lengthened  period  for  their  full 
manifestation,  and  but  slightly  affect  the  daily  transactions  of 
trade.  A  capital  that  is  usually  renewed  within  six  months 
is  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  any  alteration  which  can  pos- 
sibly oocur  within  so  short  an  interval  in  the  standard  by  which 
it  is  estimated.  The  disregard  of  all  such  questions  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  productive  industry  is  supported  by  an 
absolute  want  of  relation  to  their  personal  interests.  The  effects 
of  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  act  upon  them 
merely  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertions,  and  it  is  long  before 
those  exertions  lose  their  reward.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
those  whose  inquiries  lead  them  to  investigate  ultimate  and 
remote  effects,  and  whose  investigations  are  not  limited  to  the 
ascertainment  of  a  chance  of  immediate  profit.  Among  those 
authors  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  theoretical  solution 
of  the  question,  the  names  of  M.  Chevalier,  Mr.  Jevons,  and  Mr. 
Fawcett  have,  either  from  their  reputation  or  powers,  attracted 
most  public  attention.  The  first  of  these  authors  well 
deserves  his  great  and  European  reputation,  but  we  imagine  that 
the  true  grounds  of  it  are  not  very  accurately  appreciated.  In 
his  work  on  Money  he  has  brought  together,  with  admirable 
discrimination,  all  the  extant  information  on  this  much  vexed 
topic.  Though  substantially  a  compilation,  its  merits  are  so 
great,  and  are  so  much  enhanced  by  his  personal  investigations 
in  Mexico,  that  it  is,  without  a  rival,  the  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  Original  views  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  this 
volume,  but  sound  and  comprehensive  information  will  always 
reward  those  who  refer  to  its  pages.  In  1857  he  treated,  in  thd 
Revile  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  question  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned ;  but,  too  much  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  facts  he  had 
to  criticise,  and  carried  away  by  that  tendency  to  push  a  theory  to 
its  ultimate  results — a  national  bias  to  which  he  has  always 
betrayed  a  great  personal  leaning— he  was  led  to  anticipate  an 
effect  which  he  exaggerated  both  in  magnitude  and  proximity. 
Though  iiill  of  valuable  statistical  matter  on  the  topics  con- 
nected with  its  subject,  and  in  spite  of  its  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  predominant  impressions  of  1857,  it  has  been  refuted 
by  the  progress  of  events.  The  six  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  first  promulgation  of  his  views  have  advanced  on  tlie 
path  he  indicated  at  a  puce  so  different  from  that  which  he  anti- 
cipated that  many  have  disputed  the  existence  of  any  movement 
whatever.     This  is  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.     It  is  impos- 
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sible  that  the  annual  production  of  gold  can  have  risen  from  6 
millions  sterling,  at  which  amount  it  was  estimated  in  1848,  to 
85  millions  in  1860,  at  which  rate  it  has,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion, continued  up  to  the  present  time,  without  in  some  degree 
affecting  its  value.  This  consideration  has  pressed  so  strongly 
upon  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  question,  that 
the  recent  attempt  at  its  solution  by  Mr.  Jevons  has  met  with  a 
popularity  and  general  acceptance  which  is  but  a  just  tribute  to 
the  great  labour  involved  in  the  method  he  has  pursued,  and  tt) 
the  unquestionable  insight  which  he  displays  into  every  collateral 
branch  of  his  subject.  Indeed,  it  appears  at  first  sight  some- 
what difficult  to  question  the  adequacy  of  the  test  by  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold,  while  in  everything  else  connected  with  the  matter 
in  hand  he  shows  so  great  a  mastery  of  every  detail. 

The  process  by  which  he  assumes  that  he  has  demonstrated  a 
most  serious  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  consists  in  comparing  the 
average  price  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  before  and  after  Hie 
gold  discoveries,  which  commenced  in  1848.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  evident  that  the  articles  in  his  list  are  exposed 
to  causes  of  fluctuation  in  price  from  so  many  and  such 
different  sources,  that  a  comparison  of  plus  and  minus  cannot 
give  a  pure  resultant  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  sup- 
plies of  the  metal  in  which  those  prices  are  quoted.  Before  any 
such  operation  upon  the  prices  of  various  commodities  can  be 
effected  with  any  chance  of  a  true  result,  a  full  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  production  of  each  is  requisite,  and  the  necessary 
allowance  for  such  changes  must  be  made.  Such  an  insight  is 
manifestly  unattainable,  and  even  if  it  were,  another  equally  per- 
plexing inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  have,  in  the  given 
interval,  effected  their  consumption  must  likewise  be  gone  into, 
and  a  corresponding  allowance  be  made  on  this  side  also.  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  two  periods  anterior  to  1848  were  com- 
pared in  this  manner,  a  similar  resultant  might  be  brought  out, 
which,  however,  could  not  then  be  attributed  to  any  change  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals.  The  progress  of  population, 
and  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  are,  and  must  alway  sbe, 
attended  by  arise  of  price  in  all  commodities  which  are  consumed  as 
food  or  which  form  the  raw  material  of  manufactures.  Constant 
improvements  in  machinery  and  the  constructive  arts  may,  and 
constantly  do,  bring  about  a  fall  in  the  price  of  a  variety  of 
manufactured  goods,  in  spite  of  an  increased  demand ;  but  the 
resources  of  agriculture  will  bear  no  comparison  with  such  causes 
of  increased  cheapness  as  these.  A  great  part  of  those  articles 
which  show  an  advance  in  Mr.  Jevons'  tables  can  be  either  shown 
to  belong  to  this  category,  or  have  been  notoriously  affected  by 
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peculiarities  which  have  influenced  their  supply.  The  assumption 
that  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  circumstances  which  have 
affected  the  production  of  thirty-nine  selected  commodities  would 
80  balance  one  another  that  any  general  rise  displayed  by  their 
averages  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  influence  on  the 
conditions  of  the  production  of  that  commodity  on  which  their 
prices  are  quoted,  is  too  hazardous,  and  its  precariousness  vitiates, 
in  our  opinion,  the  very  basis  of  Mr.  Jevons*  calculations.  The 
influence  of  speculation  and  credit  on  prices,  in  periods  of  active 
trade,  tends  also  to  exaggerate  a  result  arrived  at  by  these  means. 
Price,  too,  though  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  identify  itself 
with  value,  never  exactly  does  so ;  and  in  its  constant  oscillations 
on  either  side  of  the  cost  of  production,  which  constitutes  value, 
maintains,  on  the  whole,  an  average  rather  above  than  below  the 
natural  price.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  value  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  conditions  of  production,  and  price  upon  the 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  money  and  the  mass  of  com- 
modities  which  are  exchanged  by  its  intermediation.  Considered 
by  itself,  gold  has  no  price ;  were  there  no  other  metal  used  as 
money,  it  would  absolutely  have  none,  but  only  a  local  and  a 
natural  value,  which  in  every  country  that  admits  of  trade  with 
foreign  nations  could  not  long  remain  very  difierent  the  one 
from  the  other.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  case  of  Japan, 
which  having  so  long  withdrawn  itself  from  the  influence  of 
European  commerce,  had  no  other  standard  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  gold  than  the  relative  difficulty  of  its  production 
in  that  country  when  compared  with  silver.  Its  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  those  islands  caused  it  to  circulate  there  at  less  than 
half  the  value  it  maintained  in  Europe.  Some  of  our  first  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Japanese  Government  arose  from  the  eagerness 
of  the  first  traders  to  take  advantage  of  this  relative  depreciation 
of  gold,  which  was  a  consequence  of  their  policy  of  isolation,  and 
could  of  course  be  no  longer  maintained  as  soon  as  that  policy 
was  relinquished. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  its  production  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  cost  of  gold  is 
as  great  as  ever ;  that  the  average  gains  of  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  gold-mining  rather  fall  short  of  than  exceed  the  remu- 
neration of  more  regular  trades.  An  ounce  of  gold  now  probably 
costs  as  much  as  ever  it  did.  Any  disturbance  in  its  value  must 
be  traced  rather  to  its  indestructible  character  as  a  commodity, 
so  that  the  yearly  additions  to  the  existing  mass  tend  to  disturb 
the  old  relations  between  the  mass  of  commodities  to  be  ex- 
changed and  gold  as  the  instrument  of  those  exchanges.  This 
tendency  is  so  manifest  that  the  counteracting  agencies  of  ex- 
tended trade  are  very  apt  to  be  under-rated.     If  the  imports  and 
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exports  of  all  countries  in  1 848  could  be  compared  with  theif 
amount  in  1802,  it  would  be  found  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  and  the  commodity  by  which 
it  is  measured  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  at  first  sight  the  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose. 
The  increased  trade  of  late  years  not  only  calls  for  more  gold, 
but  has  in  a  great  measure  been  called  forth  by  the  increased 
supplies  of  the  metal  itself.  The  extent  of  trade  between  any  two 
countries  depends  upon  the  strength  of  their  desire  for  each  other's 
commodities,  and  trade  with  the  East  has  been  hitherto  limited  by 
the  small  market  they  have  afforded  for  European  productions. 
The  poverty  and  apathy  of  the  Indian  population,  and  the  settled 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  extend 
our  commerce  with  them.  How  great  has  been  the  difficulty  is 
well  shown  by  the  history  of  the  opium  trade  with  the  latter,  and 
by  all  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  indirectly  flowed 
from  it.  But  no  sooner  are  we  enabled  to  go  to  them  with  money 
in  our  hands  than  the  most  enormous  expansion  takes  place : 
we  are  no  longer  at  our  wits'  end  to  discover  what  we  can  offer 
in  exchange  for  such  of  their  productions  as  we  require ;  we  can 
offer  them  an  universal  equivalent,  and  in  the  shape  they  most 
appreciate.  The  silver,  which  formerly  maintained  itself  current 
in  Europe  at  a  certain  relative  proportion  with  gold,  can  do  so 
no  longer,  and  this  silver  is  precisely  what  all  Eastern  nations 
most  desire.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  discover  the  means 
of  acting  upon  their  dormant  needs,  or  of  inoculating  them  with 
new  tastes  which  will  induce  in  them  an  increased  energy  in  the 
production  of  articles  of  European  consumption :  we  can  offer 
them  the  means  of  satisfying  their  existing  desires,  known  and 
unknown,  and  may  safely  rely  upon  their  speedy  growth  and  on 
the  beneficial  effects  which  must  follow  on  their  exertions  to 
gratify  them. 

In  spite  of  our  troubles  in  India,  and  a  state  of  chronic  warfare 
in  China,  the  increase  of  our  trade  with  the  East  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  enormous.  This,  too,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
only  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  must  grow  to  proportions 
which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  most  important  feature,  too,  of 
Eastern  trade,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  absorbs  the  precious 
metals.  This  is  a  peculiarity  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  East  that  it  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  their 
ignorance  and  mutual  mistrust.  Until  a  system  of  credit  can  grow 
up  among  them  like  that  which  in  Europe  dispenses  with  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  for  almost  all  things  but  retail  transactions  and 
the  payment  of  labour,  the  East  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink 
for  the  precious  metals.     What  amount  of  money  would  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  store  they 
know  of  under  some  hearthstone  or  other  favourite  hiding-place  ? 
There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  East  for  the 
precioQS  metals,  except  the  industry  that  they  can  developein  its 
acquisition,  and  that  industry  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  develop- 
ment.*  Nor  are  the  countries  of  the  East  the  only  ones  whoso 
industrial  development  stands  in  need  of  the  spur  which  is  supplied 
by  the  increased  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  only  those  whose  civilization  has  enabled  them 

*  This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  exfcract  from  a  work  just:  pub* 
liahed  by  Dr.  Nassau  Lees,  on  the  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East:— "Will,"  he 
stTs,  "  the  drain  of  silver  to  the  East  continue  ?  After  what  has  been  stated 
alx)Te,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  iciil  continue ;  and  not  only  continue  for  a  very  long  time, 
bi&t,  judging  from  that  future  prepress  of  the  country  which  present  events 
foreBoadow,  the  demand  will  yet  be  enormous.  The  experience  of  America 
{[ires  us  some  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  what  the  demands  of  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  people,  rapidly  forming  themselves  into  a  great 
taldoai,  on  the  precious  metals  of  the  world  may  be-;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  India  are  precisely  similar, 
they  are  nevertheless  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  above  conclusion.  Indeed, 
sbce  IS57,  it  may  be  said  that  India  has  entered  on  a  career  of  progress  the 
hmits  to  which  no  living  man  can  define.  Regarding  the  amount  of  gold  and 
alrer  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various  countries  of  the  civilized  wond  there 
are  very  conflicting  opinions;  but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and  silvur 
drcuktjng  as  com  m  Great  Britain^-the  country  in  which^  perhaps,  the 
greatest  economy  of  the  precious  metals  consistent  with  the  maintenanoe 
of  proper  safeguards  is  observed— at  80,000,000/.,t  and  the  population  at 
30,000,000,  and  estimating  the  curreucj  of  India  in  1857  at  an  equal 
aiwrnntj— an  estimate  I  venture  to  thmk  hig[h — and  the  population  at 
180,000,000,  it  requires  but  very  little  calculation  to  show  that  India  is 
capable  of  yet  absorbing  silver  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  4,000,000,000,  or 
400,000,000/.  in  addition  to  this  amount,  for  the  purposes  of  currency  alone. 
N(»  must  it  be  forgotten  that  India  is  able  to  support  a  population  many 
millioQs  more  numerous  than  she  at  present  possesses;  nor,  on  the  otixT 
bud,  that  England  has  many  means  of  economizing  the  use  of  coin  which,  in 
consequence  of  her  immense  extent  of  area,  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  for 
ever,  for  many  vears  to  coiue.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  even  a 
sUdow  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  possibility— distant  it  may  be,  yet  still  a  possibility — of  tiie 
nqutrements  of  India  for  currency  purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of 
5uO,000,000/.  in  silver  coin." 


t  It  has  been  estimated  by  various  authorities  at  seventy,  seventy-ftve,  and 
e?en  ninety  millions,  and  that  of  France  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
sterliiu;. 

t  MI,  WOson  estimated  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  in  India,  in 
1^60,  at  100,000,000/. ;  and  thouj^h  this  estimate  was  based  upon  very  uncer 
Uia  data-~vi2.,  the  aggregate  of  tne  amounts  coined  in  the  preceding  tweniy- 
ht  jcars— it  may  not  be  far  wrong. 
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to  supply  the  place  of  gold  by  different  systems  of  credit,  hare 
been  enabled  to  develope  their  resources  to  anything  approadiing 
the  extent  which  their  other  circumstances  admitted. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  these  remarks  we  are  confusing 
money  with  capital ;  far  otherwise ;  but  money  is  the  first  form  in 
which  capital  displays  itself,  as  is  abundantly  evident  firom  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  commercial  education  of  the  world  will 
call  for  much  greater  masses  of  the  precious  metals  than  have 
been  supplied  by  the  late  unprecedented  productions  of  California 
and  Australia. 

These  considerations  are  suflBcient  to  display  the  universality 
and  strength  of  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  and  this 
strength  and  universality  tend  constantly  to  maintain  their  pa^ 
chasing  power  unimpaired.  It  is  true  that  time  is  required  to 
produce  these  effects,  and  the  question  still  recurs  whether  at  an? 
particular  moment  the  production  of  gold  outstrips  the  powers  of 
production  in  other  things  which  would  maintain  the  old  ratio  at 
which  they  exchanged  for  one  another.  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  but  one  way  of  answering  this  question,  and  that  so  simple  acne 
that  we  can  only  suppose  it  to  have  been  considered  insufBcient 
from  its  very  obviousness.  We  have  said  before  that  gold  con- 
sidered in  itself  has  no  price,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  silver, 
were  there  no  gold  in  which  its  price  could  be  quoted* 

As  both  metals  are  equally  used  as  standards  of  value,  they  each 
afford  a  means  of  quoting  the  price  of  the  other.  The  only  prke 
of  gold  is  the  number  of  ounces  of  silver  which  are  given  in  ex- 
change for  one  of  gold,  and,  conversely,  the  price  of  silver  is 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  obtainable  for  a  given 
amount. 

Up  to  1B48  the  annual  production  of  gold  barely  compensated 
for  the  annual  waste  incurred  by  that  metal  in  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  was  put.  This  is  manifest  by  the  constant  premium  it 
maintained,  which  was  the  measure  of  its  increased  value  since 
the  period  when  the  relative  rate  (15^  to  I)  at  which  it  should 
circulate  in  common  with  silver  was  established.  The  first  effect 
of  the  new  gold  discoveries  was  the  disappearance  of  this  premium 
and  the  establishment  of  a  greater  relative  value  in  silver.  In 
]  848  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  calculated  in  gold,  was 
59^,  and  in  1862  it  had  risen  to  62^,  or  about  3  per  cent,  and 
this  rise  in  relative  value  was  suflBcient  to  withdraw  from  France, 
which  had  almost  exclusively  employed  a  silver  currency,  an 
amount  of  that  metal  which  has  been  estimated  at  sixty  millions 
sterling, — every  ounce  of  which,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  silver  from  the  producing  countries  of  America,  has  gone 
to  the  East.  Is  it  not  also  evident  that  so  long  as  any  silver 
remains  in  Europe^  while  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  it  elsewhere, 
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that  this,  its  present  price  in  relation  to  gold,  furnishes  an  accurate 
instance  of  the  existing  depreciation  of  the  latter  metal,  unless 
some  altered  circumstances  can  be  shown  in  the  production  of 
silver,  which  would  of  themselves  have  a  tendency  to  lower  its 
cost  of  production  also?  The  change  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  France  from  silver  to  gold  has  been  called  by  M.  Chevalier 
(in  a  phrase  that  has  acquired  much  currency)  a  parachute,  from 
the  action  which  he  contends  that  it  has  had  upon  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold.  Had  he  called  it  a  barometer,  we  think  it  would 
have  been  a  better  simile.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  forms  the 
only  safe  point  of  departure  in  an  attempt  tb  estimate  the  deprecia- 
tion of  gold ;  if  there  were  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of  its 
production  it  would  form  an  absolutely  accurate  measure  of  that 
depreciation.  It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
new  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of  silver  which 
are  calculated  to  affect  its  value.  The  following  table  gives  the 
annual  imports  from  the  silver-producing  countries  into  England, 
which  is  very  nearly  synonymous  in  this  case  with  Europe,  from 
1848  to  1862  inclusive,  with  the  average  of  the  yearly  prices 
which  silver  commanded  in  the  London  market.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  annual  export  from  Mexico  and  South  America 
has  only  during  the  last  year  regained  the  proportions  of  that  of 
1859.  The  disturbed  state  of  society  in  Mexico  is  accurately 
displayed  by  the  decreased  exports  of  the  intervening  years : — 

oz.  8. 

1848  17,337,226  at  59^  per  oz. 

1849  20,486,600  „  59J   „ 

1860  14,715,247  „  60    „ 

1851  16,304,408  „  61  „ 

1852  18,848,521  „  60|  „ 

1863  17,421,714  „  6ll  „ 

1854  16,797,442  „  6li  „ 

1866  14,868,935  „  61J  „ 

1866  17,041,761  „  6l|  „ 

1867  16,798,168  „  61|  „ 

1858  9,017,468  „  6l|  „ 

1869  11,909,246  „  62^^  n 

1860  16,624,696  „  61H  n 

1861  19.954,001  „  60^  n 

1862  20,828,538  „  6lX   „ 

1863     64       „ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  quantities  include  both  bar  silver 
and  dollars,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter.  This  arises  from  the  duty  on  silver  being 
levied  at  the  Mint  in  Mexico,  so  that  all  exports  of  the  metal 
from  that  country  are  necessarily  in  coin. 
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The  prices  given  are  those  of  bar  silver.  Of  late  the  demand 
for  dollars  in  China  has  caused  them  to  commaod  a  price  above 
their  intrinsic  worth ;  but  as  this  is  only  a  consequence  of  Chinese 
barbarism,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  entering  into  the  price  of  silver, 
any  more  than  the  still  more  excessive  premium  they  were  con- 
tent to  pay  for  Spanish  pillar  dollars,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
20  per  cent  on  their  value.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  absolute  ex- 
haustion of  that  ODce  almost  universal  currency  that  induced  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  1K55  to  publish  a  tariff  at  which  the 
Mexican  dollars  should  circulate  in  China.  No  stronger  proof 
can  be  required  of  the 'absorbing  power  of  the  East  than  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  demand  has  absolutely  swallowed  up  the  most 
extensively  known  silver  coin  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  This 
celebrated  piece- of-eight,  from  its  consisting  of  eight  reals,  which 
we  all  know,  from  "ilobinson  Crusoe"  and  the  tales  of  the 
buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  main,  has  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  commerce,  and  will  soon  become  a  numismatic 
curiosity.  But  to  return  to  the  table.  It  is  manifest  that  silver 
has  not  undergone  any  depreciation  from  an  increased  supply. 
The  present  exports  scarcely  exceed  those  of  1849,  while  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  8  per  cent,  in  their  value.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  reduced  exports  of  the  intervening  yej.rs  have  been 
procurable  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  at  a  lessened  expense, 
in  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  which  must  have 
exercised  so  hostile  an  influence  on  every  branch  of  productive 
industry.  M.  Chevalier,  in  the  work  on  Money  of  which  we  have 
spoken;  gives  the  following  results  of  some  calculations  made  by 
M.  Dupont  on  the  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  silver-mining; — 

Per  Cent. 

Salt  and  magistral 61 

Mercury 11*2 

Trituration v 171 

Subsequent  labour 7*2 

Wages  and  superintendence  .>.... ...,     3*8 

Taxes  and  Mintage    , %......  14*6 

Melting,  carriage,  and  freight 3*5 

Leaving,  for  mining  and  profit     36*6 

lOOO 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  this  calculation  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  details  of  the  processes  which  are  employed  for 
the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores.  These  charges  are  all  incurred 
after  the  ore  is  drawn  from  the  mines,  the  average  expense  of 
which  it  is  very  difiBcult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  great  variety 
of  situations  in  which  the  mines  are  worked.  They  are  usually 
situated  in  very  mountainous  districts,  at  considerable  distances 
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from  the  spots  to  Mvhich  the  ore  has  to  be  carried  that  it  may  be 
subjected  to  the  necessary  manipulations.  The  conveyance  of  the 
means  of  life  and  of  the  necessary  implements  from  these  spots  to 
the  scene  of  the  miners'  labours  must  be  very  costly,  as  it  has  to  be 
performed  by  men,  the  expense  of  maintaining  mules  and  horses 
being  too  great.  Of  course,  the  preparatory  expenses  vary  very 
greatly ;  but  this  estimate  shows  us  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
working  of  any  mine  could  not  be  profitably  carried  on.  When 
the  ore  is  brought  down  to  the  locality  where  it  has  to  be  treated, 
it  is  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  stamping  mill,  which, 
where  water-power  is  not  to  be  had,  is  worked  by  mules  and 
horses.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  triturating  process  is 
completed.  The  ore  is  then  spread  over  a  paved  court  called  a 
patio,  about  a  foot  deep.  Salt  and  magistral,  or  roasted  copper, 
are  then  added,  to  assist  the  chemical  action  of  the  mercury, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  mixed  with  the  ore.  The  whole  mass 
is  then  stirred  about  either  by  hand-labour  or  by  driving  mules 
over  it.  The  mass  is  then  left  to  allow  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion to  take  place,  being  turned  over  again  at  intervals,  the 
number  and  frequency  of  which  are  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  weather — heat  being  favourable  to  the  chemical  actions  by 
which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  ore.  This  stage  of  the 
proceedings  may  vary  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  •  When, 
from  tests  afforded  by  a  sample  taken  from  the  mass,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  process  is  completed,  the  whole  is  washed  over. 
The  light  and  earthy  parts  of  the  ore  are  thus  separated  from  the 
heavier  amalgam,  which  is  collected  and  subjected  to  mechanical 
pressure  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  part  of  the  quicksilver. 
The  silver  then  presents  a  spongy  appearance,  in  which  state  it  is 
called  pina,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  moulds,  in  which  it  is 
often  pressed,  to  a  pine-apple.  A  considerable  part  of  the  quick- 
silver will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  thus  employed,  but  is  recovered 
by  roasting  the  pina  in  properly  constructed  ovens.  The  vapour 
which  it  then  gives  off  is  condensed  in  the  chimney  through 
which  it  is  made  to  pass,  and  a  further  portion  of  the  quicksilver 
recovered.  In  this  condition  the  silver  sometimes,  but  not 
usually,  appears  in  the  London  market.  The  almost  universal 
practice,  however,  is  to  melt  the  pina  into  solid  bars,  which  are 
then  ready  for  home  use  or  foreign  exportation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  enumeration  of  expenses  given  above, 
that  many  of  them  are  susceptible  of  great  reduction.  The  high 
price  of  almost  all  the  materials  used  cannot  maintain  itself  in 
the  face  of  improved  means  of  communication ;  when  something 
better  than  mule  tracks,  or  absolutely  no  tracks  at  all,  has  lessened 
the  present  enormous  charges  incurred  for  carriage,  both  salt  and 
fuel  will  not  enter,  for  the  large  comparative  proportion  that  they 
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do  at  present,  into  the  coet  of  production.  It  is  tme  that  by  He 
time  the  country  has  acquired  such  material  improvements « 
these,  we  may  expect  the  wages  of  labour  to  rise  in  a  proportioi 
that  will  fully  meet  any  economy  that  may  result  from  thesB. 
There  is,  however,  one  item  of  these  charges  which  has  ondep- 
gone  a  complete  revolution.  Before  1850,  the  production  of 
quicksilver  was  almost  confined  to  the  mines  of  Almaden  in  Spak 
and  those  of  Tdria.  After  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  the 
Government  of  the  mother-country,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to. furnish  the  Mexican  miners  with  this  indispensable  requisite 
at  a  fixed  and  moderate  charge,  granted  a  lease  of  these  quiok- 
silver  mines  to  a  European  firm,  which,  being  thus  in  possessm 
of  a  powerful  monopoly,  drove  the  price  of  quicksilver  to  so<^  t 
height  that  many  of  the  poorer  mines  in  Mexico  could  bo  loDger 
be  profitably  worked.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cah- 
fbmi%  however,  most  extensive  mines  of  ctnnabaf  (the  ore  ef 
quicksilver)  were  discovered  in  the  same  country.  These  mines 
have  proved  so  productive,  that  the  price  has  fdlen  from  fis.  per 
lb.,  at  which  it  stood  in  1850,  to  2s.  per  lb.  in  ]862»  This  isaa 
efiectual  saving  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the 
produotiqii  of  silver,  which  cannot  fiedl  not  only  to  encourage 
the  existing  enterprises,  but  greatly  to  extend  the  field  of  silver 
mining^  by  enabling  the  poorer  ones  to  be  profitably  woriced. 
A  more  settled  state  of  society  in  Mexico  and  South  Americt 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver,  which  is  found  universally  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  from  Mexico  to  the  borders  of  Patagonia^  and  probiditj 
still  further  south.  The  enormous  geographical  extent  of  tius 
argentifwous  chain  opens  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  for  the  pro- 
duction of  stiver.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  limited  by 
the  incidental  expenses.  On  this  ground  many  have  argued  that 
silver  supplies  a  more  equable  standard  of  value  than  gold,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  their  opinion.  Gold,  how- 
ever^ so  far  surpasses  it  in  the  prime  excellence  of  a  medium  of 
exchange— viz.,  that  of  possessing  great  value  in  small  bulk — tbit 
it  will  always  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  the  soddai 
inequalities  in  the  rate  of  its  production  which  are  occasioned  by 
every  fresh  discovery  of  auriferous  regions. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  surprise  attendant  upon  the 
enormous  gold  production  of  late  years,  that  every  site  is  soon 
exhausted,  that  the  profitable  localities  are  those  in  which  natoare 
has  for  centuries  been  quietly  performing  the  miner  s  work.  By 
frost  and  chemical  disintegration  of  the  quartz  rock,  the  gold  it 
contained  has  been  set  free  to  be  washed  by  every  rain  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  are  its  native  source.  As  soon  as  these 
alluvial  deposits  are  exhausted,  gold-mining  is  subjected  to  all 
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the  ohaaces  which  attach  themselves  to  mining  in  general,  and 
is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  highly  speculative  character 
▼faich  is  proverbially  attached  to  all  such  enterprises. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  only  change  in  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  production  of  silver  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  lower  its  value ;  but  the  decreased  production  of  late  yean^ 
by  greatly  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  annual  supply  from 
Mexico  and  South  America,  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent 
oounterbalanced  this  tendency.  The  fact  that  silver  has  not  risen 
more  than  8  per  cent,  since  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia  could  not,  of  course,  escape  the  attention  of  so  well- 
informed  a  person  as  Mr.  Jevons ;  but  he  avoids  the  necessary 
inference  by  assuming,  that  as  he  has  conclusively,  as  he  fancies, 
established  a  general  rise  of  prices  of  9  per  cent.,  that  silver  must 
have  fallen  6  per  ceni^  and  reconciles  himself  to  the  assumption 
by  the  supposed  decreased  value  of  silver,  incident  on  the  large 
supplies  of  it  which  have  been  drawn  from  France  during  the 
substitution  of  gold  for  it  in  the  circulation  of  that  country. 
Gold,  however,  is  the  standard  of  price  in  all  the  laborious  calcu- 
lations of  which  he  has  given  us  the  result.  They  are  founded 
on  the  quotations  of  the  English  market,  and  are  expressed  in 
sterUng.  To  establish  a  special  fall  in  silver,  not  shown  in  the 
tables,  a  fresh  series  should  be  constructed,  on  the  basis  of  a 
silver  standard,  from  the  returns  of  such  countries  as  use 
that  metal  alone.  But  even  then,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
hat  the  desired  result  would  not  be  attained,  the  calculation 
would  be  vitiated  by  the  same  misconception  which  renders 
Mr.  Jevons'  tables  so  inconclusive,  that  he  hesitates  himself 
between  9  and  15  per  cent,  as  the  true  measure  of  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold.  It  is  not  any  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  which 
has  brought  about  the  drain  of  this  metal  to  the  East,  but  simply 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  demand  for  our  manu- 
factoxes,  which  is  very  small  compared  with  ours  for  their  produc- 
tions, but  which  is  immense  for  silver,  which  represents  to  them 
everything  desirable  in  their  conceptions  of  luxury,  comfort,  and 
security.  All  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  estimate  the 
fall  of  value  in  gold  by  calculating  the  effect  of  the  annual  addi- 
tions to  the  existing  'stock  of  the  metal  err  by  ignoring  the 
immense  effect  of  the  additions  themselves  upon  the  productive 
industry  of  the  world,  and  by  overlooking  the  direct  tendency  of 
such  a  stimulus  to  re-establish  the  old  ratio  between  the  circu- 
lating medium  and  commodities,  upon  which  ratio  prices  ulti- 
mately depend. 

But  it  would  be  well  if  this  were  the  only  deficiency  in  these 
calculations.  The  most  enormous  differences  exist  in  the  esti- 
mate both  of  the  stock  to  be  affected,  and  in  the  allowance  that 
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must  be  made  for  the  increased  consumption  and  wear  and  tear  of 
the  metal  itself,  before  the  true  annual  addition  can  be  determined. 
Is  it  not  enough  that  in  the  first  case  the  amount  of  gold  existing 
m  the  world  in  1848  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  360  to 
660  millions  sterling ;  and  that  the  annual  consumption  has  been 
calculated  by  M.  Chevalier  at  J  7,866,000i.,  while  Mr.  McCullocb 
maintains  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  to  amount  to  at  least 
29,500,000i.  ?  While  so  much  is  uncertain  about  the  two  factors 
of  any  such  calculation,  it  is  as  well  to  wait  for  further  and 
more  definite  knowledge  before  they  are  made  the  basis  of  €iny 
calculations  at  all.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  should 
the  unappropriated  surplus  of  the  annual  production  of  gold 
long  continue  as  large  as  that  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  nothing 
is  less  probable  than  that  it  should  do  so,  its  effect  on  price  must 
be  less  with  each  year,  as  an  equal  yearly  addition  represents  with 
each  succeeding  year  a  lessened  per-centage  upon  the  mass 
indicated  by  previous  accumulations  of  a  like  kind.  This  is  ex- 
cellently shown  by  Mr,  Jevons  in  a  proformd  table,  on  an  assumed 
stock  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  in  1848,  increased  by 
annual  additions  of  twenty  millions,  in  which  he  conclusively 
refutes  the  notion  entertained  by  Mr.  Gobden,  and  expressed  in 
the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  M.  Chevalier's  pamphlet, 
that  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  would  be  effected  by  leaps 
and  after  struggles  which  would  tend  to  derange  and  convulse 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  But  whether  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold  bo  a  passing  phenomenon  or  one  that  maybe  expected 
to  continue  for  many  years,  whether  its  rate  per  annum  be  great 
or  small,  it  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  every  one  who  fully  under- 
stands its  consequences.  To  all  the  vital  part  of  the  population 
of  the  world — to  every  member  of  the  productive  classes — it  is  an 
unmixed  good ;  it  is  a  harvest  of  increased  ease  that  they  are  the 
first  to  reap ;  and  not  only  they,  for  even  the  unproductive  classes, 
who  Uve  upon  fixed  incomes  and  salaries,  or  who  draw  their  means 
of  life  from  fees  and  settled  payments,  experience  some  relief  in 
the  diminished  weight  of  taxation  in  a  country  where  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  national  revenue  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  interest  on  a  debt  the  capital  of  which  would  be  so  greatly 
reduced  in  value.  Every  capital  that  is  invested  in  a  non-pro- 
ductive manner  would  be  lessened  in  its  power  of  commanding  the 
means  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  a  fresh  and  lively  spur  would  be 
applied  to  every  form  of  active  exertion,  and  if  the  fall  should 
progress  at  anything  like  the  rate  anticipated  by  so  many  who 
have  prophesied  on  the  subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  moral  sentiments  with  which  commerce  is  re- 
garded, and  to  hasten  the  inevitable  day  when  feelings  drawn  firom 
a  departing  form  of  society  will  give  place  to  others  fDunded  on 
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the  interests  of  a  far  greater  number,  and  consequently  more 
really  moral  and  honourable  to  mankind  at  large. 


Art.  v. — Gilchrist's  Life  of  William  Blake. 

Life  of  William  Blake,  '^  Pictor  Ignotus,'*  with  Selections  from 
his  Poems  and  other  Writings,  By  the  late  Alexander 
Gilchrist,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  William  Etty."  Illus- 
trated from  Blake's  own  Works,  in  fac-simile,  by  W.  J.  Linton, 
and  in  Photolithography,  with  a  few  of  Blake's  original 
Plates.     In  2  vols.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     18G3. 

THEEE  i^no  name  connected  with  English  art,  which,  in  the 
scope  and  interest  of  the  questions  connected  with  it,  is  any 
way  comparable  with  that  of  WiUiam  Blake.  Not  only  does  his 
whole  life  constantly  thrust  upon  its  readers  a  consideration  of  the 
tnie  relations  between  an  artist  and  the  public ;  but  his  practice 
and  methods  can  only  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Art  itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  otherwise 
valuable  biography  of  this  great  and  original  painter,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  should  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hero-worship 
which  incapacitates  the  writer  for  a  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  few  events  which  marked  Blake's  life,  or  for  anything  but  an 
indiscriminate  and  vague  laudation  that  partakes  much  more  of 
rhetorical  advocacy  than  critical  judgment  This  amounts  to  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  method  to  be  desired  in  treating  such  a 
life.  This  kind  of  advocacy  was  not  needed ;  for  it  can  neither 
add  to  the  estimation  of  those  who  appreciate  the  painter,  nor 
awake  a  fresh  capacity  in  those  who  are  blind  to  his  beauties  or 
revolted  by  his  extravagance.  It  is  a  very  one-sided  method  of 
treating  Blake's  reputation  which  consists  in  declaiming  against 
the  ignorance  and  want  of  sympathy  of  that  generation  in  which 
the  English  school  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and  which  included 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Flaxman,  and  Fuseli.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  Art  was  neglected.  The  prevailing  theories  of  that 
time  may  be  criticised,  and  grounds  shown  by  which  their  short- 
comings can  be  estimated;  but  blindness  to  the  beauties  and 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  productions  of  Art  cannot  fairly  be 
brought  forward  as  characteristics  of  the  period  during  which 
Blake  lived. 

The  true  sources  of  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  painter  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  character,  and 
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in  the  nature  of  the  works  he  produced.  A  right  insight  into  the 
causes  of  this  neglect  would  in  no  way  detract  from  the  reputation 
Blake  deservedly  enjoys,  either  as  a  man  or  as  an  artist :  as  soon 
as  the  man  is  understood,  his  works  are  explained,  and  their 
greatness  stands  forth  in  the  light  of  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  states  of  mind  they  represent.  However  lofty  and  noble, 
however  sweet  and  pure,  they  are  even  more  interesting  as 
psychological  studies  than  as  independent  works.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  are  among  the  most  markedly  individual  and 
peculiar  productions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  may 
fairly  may  be  contended  that  few,  if  any,  of  his  cotemporaries 
could  have  found  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  judged.  How  few  are  there,  even  at  the  present  day,  who  look 
upon  painting  as  anything  more  than  an  ornamental  art,  a  kind 
of  superior  upholstery — ^the  chief  value  of  which  is  found  in  its 
capacity  to  gratify  a  desire  of  display.  That  painting  has  any- 
thing to  say  that  could  not  be  otherwise  said,  that  it  is  the  only 
language  for  certain  delicate  thoughts  and  feelings,  would  even 
now  be  treated  as  a  paradox.  How,  then,  can  Blake's  cotempo- 
raries be  inconsiderately  blamed,  when  they  failed  to  read  his 
language  on  subjects  that  were  so  remote  from  their  every-day 
thoughts  and  habits !  Blake's  art  springs  from  his  conception  of 
the  universe,  and  is  rendered  obscure  not  merely  by  the  nature  of 
the  conception  itself,  but  by  the  necessary  incoherence  and  arbi- 
trariness which  are  involved  in  it.  This  conception  is  no  new 
thing :  it  is  found  in  the  literature  of  all  mystical  religions.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  one  with  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Behmen,  or  William  Law,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
exact  parallel  between  their  treatment  of  morals  and  religion,  and 
Blake^s  conceptions  of  art.  The  manner  in  which  these  writers 
set  aside  every  form  of  historical  religion,  and  elevate  themselves 
above  all  established  doctrines  of  morality ;  the  prominence,  and 
almost  exclusive  validity  which  they  gave  to  the  influence  of  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  methods  of  life  they  ad- 
vocated, their  scorn  of  learning,  the  wrathful  fires  in  which  they 
bum  up  all  things  which  do  not  come  before  them  with  the  seal 
of  immediate  personal  inspiration ;  their  quietism  and  Antinomian 
freedom,  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  Blake's  exaltation  of  the 
imagination  above  all  other  gifts  which  adorn  his  art  If  any  one 
would  take  up  one  of  Law's  books,  "  The  Spirit  of  Love,"  for  in- 
stance, or  a  volume  of  his  Letters,  and  then  a  folio  of  Blake's 
wildest  prints,  he  will  find  himself  reading  the  same  language  and 
surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought,  if  that  can  be  called 
thought  which  is  but  passive  contemplation  of  an  accustomed 
strain  of  imagery  and  feeling.  When  once  the  theory  is  accepted, 
that  this  is  a  deformed  world,  tiiat  it  is  but  a  blasted  image  of  the 
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£ur  conc^tioa  of  the  Creator,  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
m«it  of  tratby  rather  than  the  only  meM&  by  which  it  can  be 
arrived  at,  there  exists  no  longer  any  standard  by  which  the 
opinions  of  mankind  at  large  can  be  tried,  or  to  which  the 
productions  of  Art  can  be  referred.  A  reliance  upon  the  guiding 
spirit  which  is  supposed  to  manifest  itself  exclusively  in 
the  secret  depths  of  conscience,  speedily  results  in  a  kind  of 
self-worship,  of  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  character  so  long  as 
it  meets  with  no  resistance  from  without,  but  venting  itself  in 
terms  of  the  most  lofty  contempt  so  soon  as  it  is  called  upon  for 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it.  These  men  have  the  evidence 
in  themselves,  and  feel  the  impossibility  of  making  itjintelligible 
to  others.  They  content  themselves  with  the  assertion  that  their 
doctrines  are  spiritually  discerned  and  transcend  the  bounds  of 
human  reason.  However  lofty  and  pure  thdr  conceptions  of 
duty,  they  have  no  foundations  on  which  any  ethical  system  can 
be  constructed.  The  world  starts  afresh  with  every  individual. 
The  race  of  men,  as  such,  has  no  future  and  no  continuous  pro- 
gress. In  their  view,  God  s  providence  and  love  are  confined  to 
those  who  have  received  insight  into  the  nothingness  of  this  life — 
a  gift  incommunicable  from  man  to  man,  and  entirely  personal  to 
its  possessor.  This  spiritual  life  bears  no  relation  to  morality, 
and  often  expresses  itself  in  Antinomian  vagaries,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  religious  tone  of  thought  that  is  almost  always  found 
in  its  professors,  would,  and  sometimes  does,  lead  to  the  strangest 
incoherences  of  doctrine  and  conduct.  With  these  religionists,more 
than  any  others,  is  it  true  that  toie  ein  jeder  ist  so  ist  sein  Gott, 
It  is  clear,  from  almost  every  line  that  Blake  wrote  after  he  had 
come  to  manhood,  that  he  had  adopted  these  views  of  God  and 
Nature  ;  and  the  singularity,  in  his  case,  is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  carried  his  principles  into  practice  in  the  region  of  his 
art  The  pre-eminence  given  by  his  conceptions  of  reUgion  to 
the  workings  of  the  spirit,  he  gave  in  his  art  to  the  promptings 
of  his  imagination.  The  effects  of  this  conviction  are  strange 
enough  in  morals  where  they  often  go  no  further  than  the  mind 
that  entertains  it ;  but  in  art  could  they  not  but  engender  monsters. 
Art  is  the  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  not  a  new  language  of  the 
imagination.  The  images  which  presented  themselves  to  Blake's 
imagination  were  accepted  by  him  as  direct  inspirations,  from  that 
source  to  which  alone  he  looked  for  guidance  in  conduct  as  well 
as  art  Nothing  but  a  feeling  of  religion  prevents  him  asserting 
that  imagination  is  creative  rather  than  inventive ;  and,  indeed, 
by  the  intermediation  of  a  direct  inspiration,  with  which  he 
believed  himself  endowed,  he  constantly  assures  the  world  that  he 
brings  it  news  from  spheres  beyond  its  ken. 
Is  it^  then,  surprising  that  his  communications  met  with  but 
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little  sympathy?  They  were  conveyed  in  a  language  of  their  own, 
and  necessarily  under^od,  even  by  those  who  had  a  feeling  for 
its  music,  in  a  sense  quite  di£ferent  to  that  intended  by  the 
prophet. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  his  oracular  utterances 
were  ever  understood  by  any  human  soul  in  the  sense  they  con- 
veyed to  himself.  On  a  ground  of  taste,  or  as  suggestive  of  some- 
thing different  to  each  reader  or  beholder,  they  have  been 
admired  and  wondered  at  by  all  who  have  any  feeling  for  Art  or 
Literature.  But  his  vagueness  is  so  great,  that  as  many  different 
judgments  may  be  given,  as  there  are  judges  to  give  them.  This 
is  what  made  him,  what  Fuseli  called,  "  so  d — d  good  to  steal 
from."  Each  man  gives  a  personal  interpretation  to  his  lovely 
clouds ;  with  one  it  is  a  weasel,  with  another  a  camel,  and  with  a 
third,  very  like  a  whale.  In  short,  Blake  was  a  quietist  or 
mystic,  who,  having  accepted  the  vague  promptings  of  his  mind 
as  immediate  inspirations  given  to  direct  his  conduct,  received  the 
images  of  his  imagination  as  emanations  from  the  same  source — 
as  little  regarding  the  world  and  the  ways  of  men  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other :  this  is  the  secret  of  his  life  and  works.  The 
beauty  of  both  consists  in  the  fulness  of  his  faith,  and  in  the 
noble  sacrifices  he  made  to  it.  These  sacrifices,  however,  were 
rendered  comparatively  easy  to  him  by  many  peculiarities  of 
his  mind  and  circumstances.  In  the  first,  he  had  imbibed  from 
education  no  notion  of  Science  that  could  trouble  convictions 
grounded  on  his  feelings  ;  and,  in  the  second,  his  happy  marriage 
and  its  childlessness  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  that  portion 
of  the  world's  goods  which  he  must  have  striven  for  had  he  had 
a  less  loving  partner,  or  a  family  to  bring  up. 

This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  from  whom 
we  shall  collect  the  chief  features  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  on  the 
28th  November,  1757,  the  second  child  in  a  family  of  four.  BKs 
father  was  a  hosier  in  Broad-street,  Golden-square ;  at  that  time 
a  much  more  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town  than  it  is  at  preseut 
He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  education  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Par  s 
Drawing-school,  in  the  Strand,  to  qualify  him  for  entrance  into 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  St.  Martin's-lane, 
which  Hogarth  had  helped  to  found.  In  this  the  boy's  own 
tastes  and  feelings  were  consulted  by  his  parents  in  a  way  that 
speaks  highly  for  their  kindness  of  heart  and  good  practical 
judgment. 

The  father  bought  casts  for  him  to  copy,  and  young  Blake, 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  was  a  frequenter  of  Art  auctions, 
at  which  he  would  buy,  when  his  means  suflBced,  prints  from  the 
old  masters — displaying  precocious  good  taste  in  their  selection. 
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At  this  period  of  his  life,  too,  he  began  to  write  verses :  one  very 
remarkable  poem  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  able  to  determine  as  written 
before  he  was  fourteen.  In  1771,  he  was  apprenticed  to  James 
Basire,  engraver  to  the  Archaologia,  and  Vetusta  Monumental 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians.  While  in  his  studio  he  became  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  Strange,  Woollett,  Vivares,  and  Bartolozzi, 
and  was  much  employed  by  bis  master  in  making  studies  from 
the  monaments  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  great  deal  of  artistic 
and  literary  gossip  connected  with  these  years  is  got  together  by 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  and  many  gratuitous  suppositions  indulged  in  as 
to  how  many  of  the  events  narrated  could,  or  might,  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  young  apprentice. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  those  remarkable  poems  were 
written  which,  by  the  help  of  friends,  were  pubUshed  in  1783. 
When  the  artificial  style  of  the  prevailing  taste  is  called  to  mind, 
the  originality  and  simple  beauty  of  such  a  song  as  the  following, 
shows  at  once  how  strong  and  individual  a  character  was  required 
for  its  production. 

The  taste  displayed  in  it  is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  style  of 
reading  and  study  to  which  he  would  have  found  but  little  ex- 
ternal enconragement. 

''  My  silks  and  fine  array. 

My  smiles  and  languished  air, 
By  love  are  driven  away, 

And  mournful,  lean  Despair 
Brings  me  yew  to  deck  my  grave — 
Such  end  true  lovers  have. 

*'  His  face  is  fair  as  heaven 

When  springing  bads  unfold ; 
Oh  why  to  him  was't  given. 

Whose  heart  is  wintry  cold  ? 
His  breast  is  Love's  all- worshipped  tomb, 
Where  all  Love's  pilgrims  come. 

^  Bring  me  an  axe  and  spade, 

Bring  me  a  winding-sheet ; 
When  I  my  grave  have  made, 

Let  winds  and  tempests  beat : 
Then  down  I'll  lie,  as  cold  as  clay, 
True  love  doth  pass  away." 

This  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  production,  and  but  little 
influenced  by  any  contemporary  models;  whether  the  reader 
recognise  or  not  what  Mr.  Gilchrist  calls  its  "  shy  evanescent 
tints  and  aroma,  as  of  pressed  rose  leaves."  In  spite  of  its  sweet- 
ness and  harmony,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  rather  the  contemplation 
of  a  passion  than  the  expression  of  any  personal  experience  of  it. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1778,  Blake  returned 
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to  his  father  8  house.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  "  Antique 
School"  of  the  Academy,  neglecting  the  living  model;  "mere 
natural  objects,"  as  he  said  late  in  life,  "  always  did,  and  do,  weaken 
and  deaden  imagination  in  me."  At  this  period  began  ids  con- 
nexion with  the  booksellers,  as  an  engraver,  sometimes  of  his  own 
designs,  but  much  more  frequently  of  those  of  other  painters. 
This  through  all  his  life  was  his  only  connexion  with  ihe  bustle 
of  external  affairs — a  feeble,  and  then  a  most  unremunerative  one. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  traces  his  productions  with  enormous  industry 
through  all  the  fugitive  and  forgotten  literature  of  the  day,  and 
supplements  the  utter  absence  of  directly  biographical  matter  by 
sketched  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  notices 
of  cotemporary  events.  These  collateral  studies  greatly  increase 
the  interest  of  the  biography,  and  give  it  a  life  and  movement 
that  could  not  be  extracted  from  the  uneventful  tenor  of  the 
artist's  days. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  sketches  is  that  of  the  circle 
which  used  periodically  to  assemble  at  tlie  house  of  "the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Mathew,"  a  distinguished  bluestocking  of  the  day, 
who  had  always  a  ready  welcome  for  promising  genius  of  every 
kind.  Smith,  the  biographer  of  Nollekens,  has  preserved  a 
picture  of  the  artist  at  one  of  these  reunions,  singing  his  verses 
to  melodies  of  his  own  composition.  The  connexion,  however, 
did  not  last  very  long :  he  appears  to  have  been  lionized  until  it 
was  found  that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  "  roar  like  any 
sucking  dove ;"  his  natural  note  of  self-assertion  was  soon  found  in- 
compatible with  the  conventional  proprieties  as  conceived  by  the 
habitues  of  27,  Rathbone-place.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Blake  was  in  earnest,  and  such  circles  seek  only  amusement ;  but 
after  all,  it  was  amusement  of  an  intellectual  character,  and  Mrs. 
Mathew  seems  to  have  displayed  an  amount  of  amiability  and 
good  feeling  in  her  relations  with  the  poet  and  painter  that  should 
have  saved  her  from  Mr.  Gilchrist's  scornful  simile :  he  likens 
Blake  among  the  bluestockings  to  Phoenix  amid  an  admiring 
circle  of  cocks  and  hens.  At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Stothard,  and,  through  him,  of  Flaxman,  both  for  many  years 
attached  friends.  The  balance  of  obligations,  which  should  never 
be  held  by  friends,  is  somewhat  unfairly  weighted  by  his  bio- 
grapher in  Blake's  favour.  Of  the  ultimate  breach  with  Stothard 
we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  These,  too,  were  the  ^ays  of 
courtship  and  marriage.  There  is  some  account  of  a  previous 
flirtation,  which  we  will  give  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  own  words : — 

"  A  lively  little  ^H,  in  his  own,  or  perhaps  a  humbler  stalnon,  the 
object  of  his  first  sighs,  readily  allowed  him,  as  girls  in  a  humble  claM 
will,  meaning  neither  marriage  nor  harm,  to  '  keep  company'  with  her; 
to  pay  his  court,  take  mutual  walks,  and  be  as  love-sick  as  he  chose ; 
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bat  nowise  encouraged  tbe  idea  of  a  wedding.  In  addition  to  the 
pangs  of  fruitless  lore,  attach  of  jealousy  had  stoically  to  be  borne. 
When  he  comphuned  that  the  favour  of  her  company  in  a  stroll  had 
been  extended  to  another  admirer,  *  Are  yoil  a  fool  ?'  was  the  brusque 
reply,  with  a  scornful  glance.  '  That  cured  me  of  jealousy,*  Blake  used 
naively  to  relate.  One  evening,  at  a  friend's  house,  he  was  bemoanins; 
his  love  crosses.  His  listener,  a  dark-eyed,  generous-hearted  girl, 
frwikly  declared  she  pitied  him  from  her  heart.  *Do  you  pity  me  P* 
*  Yes,  I  do  most  sincerely.'  *  Then  I  love  you  for  that,*  he  replied, 
with  enthusiasm: — such  soothing  pity  is  irresistible,  and  a  second 
more  prosperous  courtship  began.  At  this,  or  perhaps  a  later  meeting, 
followed  the  confession,  I  dare  say  in  lower  tones, '  Well,  and  I  love 
yoUy  idways,  doubtless,  a  pretty  one  to  hear." 

Thus  commenced  a  connexion  which  closed  forty-five  years 
later  by  Blake  s  words  to  her  on  his  death-bed — "  Stay,  you  have 
ever  been  an  angel  to  me," — and  this,  indeed,  she  had  been ;  for, 
as  daring  all  those  years  they  seldom  had  the  means  to  keep  a 
servant,  she  not  only  perfonned  all  the  household  work,  but 
became  his  helpmate  in  the  fullest  sense,  aiding  him  in  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  his  art,  and  above  all  accepting  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness  a  poverty  that  many  would  have  made  a  source  of 
misery  to  their  husbands ;  seconding  his  high  ideaS  of  scrupulous 
probity  by  every  efibrt  of  domestic  economy.  Yet  when  they 
were  married  in  1782,  he  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifljii  and  she 
in  her  twenty-first  year,  the  bride  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  had  to  sign  the  parish  register  with  her  mark.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  his  father's  displeasure  at  the  match.  Tbe 
young  people  established  themselves  at  23,  Green-street,  Leicester- 
fields.  Two  years  later  his  father  died,  an  honest, shopkeeper  of 
tiie  old  school — a  Dissenter,  we  suppose  a  Wesleyan,  among 
whom  the  kind  of  religious  literature  to  which  we  have  alluded 
was  always  very  popular.  His  elder  brother  continued  to  live 
with  his  mother,  and  succeeded  to  the  business  in  Broad-street. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  used  to  talk  Swedenhorg,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  sort  of  popular  cant  phrase  of  the  time  for  any  expressions 
of  mystical  religion. 

At  this  time  Blake  removed  to  the  house  next  door  to  his 
brother,  in  Broad-street  (No.  27),  at  which,  in  conjunction  with 
an  engraver  named  Parker,  he  opened  a  shop  as  printseller,  not 
without  kindly  pecuniary  assistance  from  friendly  Mrs.  Mathew* 
Hk  younger  brother,  Bobert,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent 
affection,  came  to  live  with  them  as  his  apprentice.  The  only 
noteworthy  incident  of  his  life  here  is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Gilchrist 
with  an  aridity  that  is  somewhat  surprising : — 

^  One  day  a  dispute  arose  between  Bobert  and  Mrs.  Blake ;  she,  in 
the  heat  of  disoussion  used  words  to  him,  his  brother  (though  a  hu8« 
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band  too)  thought  unwarrantable.  A  silent  witness  thus  far,  he 
could  now  bear  it  no  longer,  but  with  characteristic  impetuosity  when 
stirred — ^rose  and  said  to  her, '  Kneel  down,  and  beg  !Bobert*s  pardon 
directly,  or  you  never  see  my  face  again.*  A  heavy  threat  uttered  in 
tones  which,  from  Blake,  unmistakeably  showed  that  it  was  meant. 
The  poor  thing  *  thought  it  very  hard,'  as  she  would  afterwards  tell,  to 
beg  her  brother-in-law's  pardon  when  she  was  not  in  fault.  But 
being  a  duteous,  devoted  wife,  though  by  nature  nowise  tame  or  dull  of 
spirit,  she  did  kneel  down  and  meekly  murmured,  ^  Bohert^  Iheg  your 
pardon — I  am  in  the  wrong. ^  *  Young  woman,  you  lie !'  abruptly  re- 
torted he, '  Jam  in  the  wrong.'  " 

Surely  it  demands  a  large  amount  of  hero-worship  to  tell  a  tale 
like  this  without  one  word  of  indignant  protest.  In  1 787,  this 
brother  died,  tenderly  nursed  by  Blake,  and  we  doubt  not  by  his 
wife ;  in  the  same  year  disagreements  with  his  partner  put  an  end 
to  what  Mr.  Gilchrist  calls  the  curious  sight  of  Wilfiam  Blake 
behind  a  counter.  The  poet  throws  off  the  yoke  and  resolves  to 
satisfy  himself  with  that  inheritance  in  the  heavens  which  Jove's 
bounty  to  other  men  had  left  as  his  sole  resource.  He  re- 
moved to  Poland-street  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and 
from  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  his  three  years'  sojourn  at 
Felpham,  the  .history  of  his  life  is  one  with  that  of  his  works. 
He  was  now  thirty-one  years  old  ;  and  in  the  utter  absence  of  any 
extant  correspondence,  from  which  some  picture  of  his  mental 
life  could  be  drawn,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  very  happily  availed  him- 
self of  memoranda  made  in  a  volume  of  Lavater  s  Aphorisms. 
Blake  had  accepted  the  somewhat  pedantic  advice  that  Lavater 
gives  to  his  readers,  to  select  such  of  his  aphorisms  as  attracted  or 
repelled  them  at  the  first  reading,  and  afterwards  to  reflect  on  the 
collection^  promising  them  increased  self-knowledge  irom  the  con- 
templation. Many  of  Blake's  remarks  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  characteristic.  This  book  seems  to  have  incited  him  to  the 
composition  of  his  own  "  Proverbs  of  Hell,"  and  "  The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell."  From  this  last  we  extract  the  following 
most  significant  of  Antinomies,  as  Blake  conceived  them. 

The  Voice  of  the  Devil. 

"  All  Bibles  or  sacred  codes  have  been  the  source  of  the  following 
errors : — 

**  1.  That  man  has  two  real  existing  principles,  viz.,  a  body  and 
soul. 

"2.  That  energy,  called  evil,  is  alone  from  the  body,  and  tint 
heaven,  called  good,  is  alone  from  the  soul 

"3.  That  God  will  torment  man  in  eternity  for  following  his 
energies. 

"  But  the  following  contraries  to  these  are  true  : — 

"  1.  Man  has  no  body  distinct  from  his  soul ;  for  that  called  body  is 
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a  portion  of  tbe  soul  discerned  by  the  five  senses,  the  chief  inlets  of 
the  soul  in  this  age. 

"  2.  Energy  is  the  only  life,  and  is  from  the  body,  and  reason  is  the 
bound  or  outward  circumference  of  energy.  • 

"  3.  Energy  is  eternal  delight." 

We  must  make  room  for  two  of  his  proverbs : — 

"  The  fox  provides  for  himself,  but  God  provides  for  the  lion. 
"  The  tigers  of  wrath  are  wiser  than  the  horses  of  instruction." 

These  extracts  are  alone  sufficient  to  support  that  view  of  the 
origin  of  Blake's  hallucinations  to  which  we  have  referred  them 
above,  and  a  multitude  of  equally  strong  passages  might  be  col- 
lected which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

With  the  year  1788,  we  enter  on  the  strange  series  of  Blake's 
original  productions  as  an  artist.  The  first  of  these,  the  "  Songs 
of  Innocence,"  is  in  many  respects  the  most  charming  and  de- 
lightful of  his  works :  their  meaning  is  more  accessible,  and  the 
illustrations  with  which  he  accompanied  them  are  most  original 
in  con6eption  and  beautiful  in  execution.  The  collection  of 
poems  printed  in  1788  had  met  with  so  little  success,  that  there 
was  but  small  chance  of  his  finding  a  publisher  for  this  new' 
yenture.  He  determined,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  to  be 
self-sufficing,  and  invented  a  method  of  execution  by  which  he 
could  be  his  own  printer  and  publisher.  With  some  modifica- 
tions this  became  the  form  in  ^vhich  all  his  subsequent  works 
were  produced.  It  consisted  in  a  reversal  of  the  usual  process  of 
engraving.  Those  parts  df  the  plate  which  are  usually  bitten  in 
vritii  acid  were  protected  by  the  design  itself,  executed  in  a  kind 
of  stopping-out  varnish.  The  parts  untouched  were  then  eaten 
away  with  aquafortis,  so  that  ultimately  the  impression  was 
taken  by  surface  printing,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  wood- 
cut. This  necessarily  implied  some  delicacy  of  manipulation  in 
taking  off  impressions,  but  in  this  process  Mr.  Blake  soon  be- 
came an  adept.  From  these  plates  was  printed  off  the  prevailing 
ground  i;one,  the  letterpress  being  usually  red ;  the  print  was 
then  coloured  by  hand,  in  imitation  of  the  original  drawing. 
This  method  admitted  of  any  degree  of  elaboration  in  single 
copies.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  present  life  will  be  found 
seven  of  the  twenty-seven  which  the  volume  contained,  being  all  of 
which  the  copper  plates  are  known  to  exist ;  of  course,  they  are 
uncoloured,  and  give  no  notion  of  the  strange  beauty  of  the 
finished  works.  There  is  a  fine  copy  in  the  print-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  accessible  to  every  one,  and  many 
others  scattered  about  in  the  collections  of  intelligent  con- 
noisseurs. Indeed,  those  of  his  friends  who,  at  any  time,  wished 
to  assist  Blake,  found  an  order  for  this  charming  book  the  most 
easy  way  of  doing  so,  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
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artist.  At  this  point  it  will  be  perhaps  most  appropriate  to  say 
something  on  Blake  as  a  colourist.  He  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
onquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  lived.  The  harmo- 
nious effect  of  his  best  works  cannot  be  surpassed;  but  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  design,  he  cared  so  little  for  the  external 
world,  that  he  thought  nothing  of  the  most  glaring  departures 
from  local  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  these  works 
by  language,  without  the  use  of  vague  similes,  which,  after  all, 
leave  no  determinate  impression  on  the  mind.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
has  made  the  effort,  in  our  opinion,  necessarily  unsuccessful. 
The  following  poem  we  extract  for  its  beautifully  grcuiuated  cry 
of  distress,  and  for  the  obviousness  of  its  symbolism.  In 
dramatic  power  it  is  equal  to  Goethe's  *'  £rl  Konig."  The  picture 
in  which  it  is  set  represents  a  child  decoyed  by  an  ignis  fatuui. 

THB  LITTLB  BOT  LOST. 

"  Father,  father,  where  are  you  going  ?  * 
Oh,  do  not  walk  so  fast ; 
Speak,  father,  speak  to  your  little  boy, 
Or  else  I  shall  be  lost.*' 

The  night  was  dark,  no  father  was  there. 

The  child  was  wet  with  dew  ; 
The  mire  was  deep,  and  the  child  did  weep. 

And  away  the  vapour  flew. 

Some  few  years  later  a  second  series,  called  the  "  Songs  of 
Experience,"  was  added  to  this  volume.  They  are  now  usually 
found  together.  Six  plates  of  this  series  have  beefi  discovered 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and  are  given  in  his  second  volume.  The  poetical 
tone  is  more  bitter,  and  the  harmony  between  the  pictures  and 
poetry  not  so  great.  About  this  time  he  designed  and  engraved 
the  plates  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft  s  "  Tales  for  Children,"  published 
by  Johnson  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  circle  which  used  to  meet  at  this  excellent  man's 
house  are  well  brought  together  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  In  1793 
Blake  removed  from  Poland-street  to  Hercules-buildings,  Lam- 
beth ;  and  the  next  seven  years  of  his  life  are  marked  by  the  pro- 
duction of  those  strange  works  to  which  he  owes  the  imputation 
of  madness  often  brought  against  him.  These  are — "  The  Gates 
of  Paradise,"  "Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion,*  "Europe," 
•*  Urizen,"  "  The  Song  of  Los,"  and  "  Ahania."  They  are  certahJy 
more  incoherent  than  the  "  Prophecies"  and  "  The  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,"  which  had  preceded  them ;  but  they  by  no 
means  imply  madness :  they  are  the  legitimate  results  of  his 
notions  on  inspiration,  which  precluded  his  affecting  to  criticise 
any  vivid  images  that  offered  themselves  to  his  imagination.  The 
belief  in  an  immediate  personal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
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the  mind  of  man  was  accepted  by  him  with  a  child's  simplicity, 
and  these  books  are  the  direct  resalt  of  such  a  belief  in  an  entirely 
mioritical  mind.  ^  The  notion  of  morals  as  a  science  manifestly 
never  occurred  to  Blake,  or  would  have  been  rejected  by  him,  had 
it  done  so,  as  an  instigation  of  Satan.  He  walked  alone  with  his 
God,  and  trusted  to  that  guidance  which  he  believed  would  be 
granted  him.  In  this  he  presented  no  isolated  phenomenon. 
There  are  many  who  still  adopt  this  course,  but  it  is  one  that 
only  such  entire  faith  as  Blake's  can  render  harmless  ;  the  noble- 
ness of  his  spirit  and  the  honesty  of  his  heart  alone  preserved  him 
from  the  terrible  pitfalls  with  which  this  conception  of  life  abounds. 
These  works  of  Blake  s  are,  we  suppose,  never  read,  except  as 
studies  of  his  state  of  mind.  The  designs  which  accompany  their 
text  are  the  wildest  and  most  incomprehensible  of  his  productions 
—only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  theory  of  his,  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  imagination  are  truer  than  the  facts  of  external  nature. 
The  legends  of  saints  and  anchorites  abound  in  similar  phenomena, 
except  that  they  are  seldom  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  beauty.  It 
was  while  living  at  Hercules-buildings  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
one  day  discovered  in  a  state  of  nature  in  their  back  garden, 
reading  Milton.  Eccentricity  and  contempt  of  the  world's  usages 
could  surely  go  no  further  than  this  ! 

To  endeavour,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  does,  to  rationalize  this  caprice 
by  a  gradually  diminishing  series  of  similar  practices,  so  that  he 
at  last  brings  it  into  the  same  category  as  taking  a  cold  bath  every 
morning,  is  merely  to  betray  the  conflict  in  his  own  mind  between 
outraged  propriety  and  unqualified  admiration.  The  story  is  too 
valuable  as  a  striking  symptom  of  the  divorce  from  all  external 
things  in  which  he  chose  to  live  during  this  period  of  his  life.  It 
is  not  more  violent  than  his  departure  from  all  recognised  models 
in  his  literary  efforts  of  the  same  period ;  and  both  do  but  show 
the  natural  effect  of  isolation  from  the  common  current  of  human 
thought.  This  story  rests  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Butts,  his  most 
constant  patron  and  friend.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  life  a 
few  of  Blake's  letters  to  this  gentleman  are  printed :  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  answers  to  them  are  not  extant,  as  they 
would  throw  great  light  upon  the  grounds  of  so  constant  an  ad- 
miration. We  cannot  help  surmising  that  it  was  not  all  founded 
upon  a  love  of  art,  but  that  a  secret  sympathy  with  Blake's  reli- 
gious views  entered  greatly  into  its  fervour.  Mr.  Butts'  constant 
readiness  to  purchase  his  drawings,  and  the  sale,  as  may  be 
imagined,  a  very  small  one,  of  the  works  of  these  years,  did  not 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  working  for  the  booksellers.  In 
1797  appeared  his  illustrations  to  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,**  of 
which  we  shall  speak  in  connexion  with  those  to  Blair's  "  Grave." 
Three  years  later  ho  was  introduced  by  Flaxman  to   the  poet 
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Hsyley,  who  was  then  engaged  on  his  Life  of  Cowper  and  the 
Memoirs  of  his  son.  At  Hayley's  invitation  he  left  London  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  reside  near  his  new  patron  at  Felpham, 
near  Bognor,  in  Sussex. 

He  was  to  engrave  the  illustrations  to  Hayley's  projected  works. 
At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  two  more  uncongenial  names 
could  not  possibly  be  connected  ;  but  the  poet's  gentlemanly  con- 
sideration for  the  painter's  eccentricities,  and  the  goodwill  dis- 
played by  his  constant  efforts  to  serve  him,  kept  Blake  at  the  sea- 
side for  three  years,  in  spite  of  every  discrepancy  between  the 
men.  On  the  whole,  they  were  happy  years  for  Blake,  and  for- 
tunate ones  for  those  who  would  understand  his  life.  Here  only 
was  it  necessary  for  him  to  write  to  his  friends ;  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  letters  which  are  preserved  are  dated  from  Felpham. 

The  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  describes  the  sojourn  in 
the  country  are  among  the  most  pleasant  in  his  book.  He  does 
foil  justice  to  Hayley ;  and  has  drawn  a  charming  portrait  of  the 
fussy  and  vain,  but  substantially  amiable  man,  whose  efforts  to 
push  his  friend's  fortunes  among  his  aristocratic  acquaintance 
were  ultimately  frustrated  by  Blake's  utter  antipathy  to  those 
walks  of  art  by  which  alone  he  could  have  seconded  them.  Art 
and  liberty  were  too  ardently  worshipped  by  the  painter  for  him 
to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  his  conceptions  of  either  for  riches  and 
reputation.  After  a  sojourn  of  nearly  four  years  at  the  seaside, 
Blake  returned  to  London  and  settled  in  South  Molton-street 
The  first  works  he  published  were  the  "Jerusalem"  and  "  Milton," 
a  continuation  of  that  train  of  thought — if  thought  it  may  be 
called — which  inspired  him  at  Hercules-buildings.  To  criticise 
these  works  is  impossible ;  that  which  is  thoroughly  purposeless 
cannot  be  criticised.  This  would  be  manifest,  if  not  true  of  itself, 
from  the  fruitless  attempts  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  makes  at  extract- 
ing any  meaning  from  their  pages.  Their  leaves  are  turned  over 
like  those  of  an  artist's  sketch-book,  for  the  beautiful  forms  which 
are  found  in  them :  the  attempt  is  futile  to  connect  them  with  the 
text  or  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  them  in  themselves. 
They  are  "  songs  without  words,"  depending  for  their  effect  as 
much  upon  what  is  brought  to  their  study  as  upon  anything  they 
themselves  frumish  to  the  student. 

Their  vague  grandeur  appeals  exclusively  to  the  imagination, 
and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  feeling  in  harmony  with  the 
source  from  which  they  sprung.  In  1804-6  began  his  connexion 
with  Cromek,  who  had  given  up  his  profession  as  engraver  for  the 
business  of  printseller  and  publisher.  He  ivas  a  very  energetic 
and  pushing  man.  His  first  venture  was  the  publication  of 
Blake's  illustrations  to  Blair's  "  Grave."  It  appears  that  when 
he  boilght  the  designs  by  which  Blake  is  most  known,  he  promised 
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the  artist  that  lie  shoald  eDgrave  them  for  the  forthcommg  edition 
of  the  **  GraTe."  That  he  shoald  have  made  any  sach  promise 
surprises  us;  and  we  would  willingly  see  some  more  complete 
evidence  of  his  having  done  so.  Blake's  engravings  of  his  own 
designs  to  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts"  had  already  been  pub- 
lished^  and  the  publication  had  not  gone  farther  than  the  first 
part.  Even  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  compelled  to  admit  of  this  perform- 
ance, that  it  is  far  from  attractive,  that  both  in  treatment  and 
handling  it  is  monotonous ;  that  it  has  but  little  individuality ; 
that  the  artist  expresses  his  meaning  by  typical  forms  and  faces  and 
abstract  impersonations;  that  "  everything — ^figures,  landscape, 
costume,  accessory — is  reduced  to  its  elemental  shape,  its  simplest 
guise — ^bare  earth,  bare  sky,  and  ocean  bare." 

Gromek  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  work,  and  could 
not  have  wished  his  venture  to  share  its  fate.  It  is  by  no  means 
clearly  made  out  that  he  "jockeyed"  Blake  out  of  his  copyright, 
potting  aside  all  question  of  whether  a  copyright  in  design  existed 
at  the  time.  Blake  does  not  appear  to  have  quarrelled  with 
him  until  long  after  his  designs  were  in  Schiavonetti's  hands. 
That  Cromek  displayed  a  good  judgment  in  confiding  their 
-execution  to  that  accomplished  engraver,  cannot  be  denied,  nor 
can  it  be  asserted  that  in  his  hands  Blake's  designs  lost  any  of 
their  characteristic  beauty.  The  result  is  certainly  somewhat 
difTerent  to  what  we  might  have  expected  had  Blake  been  com- 
missioned to  engrave  the  plates,  but  nothing  is  lost  save  certain 
peculiarities  of  execution  that  can  hardly  be  called  excellences. 
Blake's  powerful  imagination  was  satisfied  by  the  merest  sug* 
gestion ;  the  indication  which  was  sufficient  for  himself  he  at  once 
assumed  to  be  all  that  could  be  required  by  the  public.  Gromek 
knew  better,  and  determined  that  Blake  should  for  once  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  an  intelligible  dress.  The  result  did  credit 
to  his  judgment  The  illustrations  to  Blair's  "Grave"  are,  and  always 
have  been,  the  most  popular  of  Blake's  works,  the  only  one,  in 
fact,  which  is  not  really  scarce.  The  work  was  well  advertised 
and  brought  before  the  public  by  every  publishing  device.  The 
Queen  rflowed  it  to  be  dedicated  to  herself,  and  a  host  of  literary 
and  errtistic  testimonials  were  printed  in  the  prospectus.  Apropos 
of  the  dedication  to  the  Queen,  Blake  had  composed  a  vignette 
which  should  enclose  it :  he  sent  it  to  Cromek,  demanding  four 
guineas  for  the  design — ^he  had  received  only  twenty  for  the 
twelve  compositions  in  Schiavonetti's  hands.  The  fact  of  his 
sending  it  to  Cromek. at  all  seems  to  us  to  imply  that  up  to  that 
period,  1807,  there  was  no  breach  between  them,  in  spite  of  the 
employment  of  another  engraver.  In  the  letter  that  accompanied 
this  vignette  (which  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  and  . 
is  one  of  Blake's  most  finished  drawings),  he  accuses  Cromek  with 
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liaving  imposed  upon  hioiy  as  may  be  gathered  irom  the  re{dj 
printed  by  Mr.  Gilchrist.  This  reply,  manifestly  written  in  t 
moment  of  exasperation,  is  on  the  surface  intended  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  has  oo!Tespondent,  and  was  the  more  calculated  to  do 
60  from  a  oertain  amount  of  truth  in  the  most  offen^ve  of  itB 
paragraphs.  The  vignette  was  curtly  refused.  What  Mr.  Gilchrist 
calls  the  low  affironts  of  Cromek's  letter,  cannot  be  properly  judged 
in  the  absence  of  the  letter  which  provoked  them.  Cromek  im* 
dottbtedly  did  Blake  a  service,  and  he  calls  upon  him  to  ac^LUOw* 
ledge  it — an  attitude  which  is  never  graceful,  nor  likely  to  be  at 
all  more  becoming  when  assumed  in.  the  height  of  passioD. 
Another  cause  of  grief  is  alluded  to,  viz.  the  "Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,"  by  Stothard.  Cromek  had  been  the  means  of 
estranging  these  two  old  friends.  He  had  admired  a  drawing  of 
Blake's  on  this  subject,  and  wished  to  possess  it,  but  Blake 
xefiised  to  sell  unless  he  were  allowed  to  engrave  the  plate  for 
which  Cromek  wanted  the  design.  Failing  in  this  negotiation» 
be  suggested  the  subject  to  Stothard,  and  again  made  a  suocessfal 
apeculation.  He  may  have  also  suggested  to  the  painter  some 
of  the  ideas  which  he  had  derived  from  Blake's  drawing.  But  it 
appears  that  Stothard  was  innocent  of  all  direct  plagiarism  in  the 
matter :  this  was  the  opinion  of  Flaxman,  a  friend  of  both  artista 
The  exhibition,  however,  of  Stothard's  picture  led  to  a  breach 
between  the  two  artists  which  was  never  closed.  Many  yean 
later, Blake  made  repeated  offers  of  reconciliation:  once  he  called 
when  his  old  friend  was  ill,  and  was  refused  admittance  to  hia. 
In  this,  his  amiable  character  shows  to  great  advantage.  Irascibk 
but  forgiving,  he  had  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  his  own  shaiy 
arrows  of  wrath,  and  to  experience  how  much  more  easy  it  is  lo 
wound  with  angry  words  than  to  ^ace  the  r^nembranoe  <tf 
them. 

The  whole  history  of  Blake's  bn^ess  relations  with  Crom^  is 
told  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  in  a  spirit  of  such  uncompromising  paiti- 
simship,  that  it  requires  to  be  read  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
the  more  so  as  he  does  not  scruple  to  support  his  views  by  am 
endeavour  to  fix  the  stigma  of  positive  theft  on  Cromek's  memonr. 
If  the  case  betwe^i  him  and  Blake  had  been  otherwise  sufficiently 
clear,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  look  out  for  coi* 
lateral  support  for  the  view  he  takes  of  it.  Justice  can  be 
done  to  Blake  without  the  sacrifice  of  another's  reputation.  TboM 
oonnexion,  however,  led  Blake  to  undertake  the  task  of  bringing 
his  own  wo]i:s  before  the  public  in  an  exhibition  he  opened  in  a 
room  in  Broad-street,  over  his  brother's  shop.  He  had  no  doubt 
reflected  on  the  attention  that  had  been  drawn  to  his  designs  for  the 
''Grave"  by  Cromek's  advertising  arts,  and  had  perhaps  admitted 
to  himself  that  the  explanatory  and  laudatory  testimonials  wfakk 
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acoompanied  tbe  prospectus  to  that  work  were  in  some  sort 
needed.  He  consequently  pablisbed  a  catalogae  of  his  woiics 
exhibited  in  Broad-street,  conclading  with  characteristic  sim- 
plicity, that  no  one  was  so  oapable  of  pointing  oat  their  meaning 
wtA  beauty  as  he  was  hims^ — ^that  all  tbe  pabMc  wanted  was 
to  be  shown  the  trnth ;  and  who,  he  thought,  was  so  capable  of 
pointing  it  out  in  tiiis  matter  as  himself  ? 

The  force  of  a  testimonial  lay,  with  him,  in  the  justice  of  the 
Temarks  contained  in  it,  and  not  in  the  position  or  reputation  of 
the  person  giving  it :  no  greater  mistake  could  have  been  made. 
Ose  haidly  knows  whether  to  laugh  or  weep  si  such  single- 
auftdedness.  What  man,  though  he  speik  with  the  tongue  of 
aftgels,  can  expect  to  be  heard  in  his  own  praise  ?  The  oom- 
mesdaAion  of  a  fool  is  a  better  passport  to  public  iq)preciation 
than  tbe  most  well-grounded  self-justification.  Tkis  interesting 
document  will  be  fonnd  in  the  second  volume  of  fats  life.  The 
account  of  his  picti^re  of  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  is  one  of  the 
nost  masterly  criticisms  on  the  Prologue  to  the  Tales  that 
has  ever  been  written.  The  picture  itself,  though  much  more 
full  of  character  than  that  of  his  rival,  is,  to  judge  from  the  en- 
graving which  he  published  a  yecu*  later,  wanting  in  that  general 
gracefulness  which  has  long  rendered  Stothard's  amongst  the 
most  popular  of  English  prints.  The  exhibition  added  but  little 
to  his  reputation.  It  was  visited  by  the  curious,  and  by  his 
friends,  but  the  general  public  seemed  hardly  aware  of  its  ex- 
igence. As  Mr.  Gilchrist  candidly  admits — "  The  public  com- 
petition with  Stothard  placed  him  in  a  false  position,  and,  in 
most  people's  eyes,  in  a  wrong  one.  It  left  him  more  tetchy 
tiian  ever,  more  disposed  to  wilful  exaggeration  of  individualities 
[we  suppose  peculiarities  is  what  is  meant]  already  too  prominent^ 
and  more  prone  to  unmeasured  violence  of  expression." 

The  next  seven  years  of  his  life,  from  1810-17,  were  passed  in 
im  increasing  isolation  and  neglect.  It  is  said  that  he  never  left 
his  house  for  two  whole  years  except  to  fetch  his  beer  for  dinn^. 
He  continued  writing  in  the  old  style,  but  witiiout  hope  of 
finding  a  publisher  for  his  reveries,  and  would  console  himself 
with  the  reflection — "  Well,  they  are  published  in  heaven."  In 
those  days  his  chief  associates  were  Varley,  Bichter,  and  Holmes, 
tbe  water-colour  painters.  The  first  of  these  had  been  intioduoed 
to  him  by  John  Linnell  (a  name  which  in  those  years  had  not 
reaped  its  rich  harvest  of  reputation).  Varley  was  himself  almost 
as  eccentric  as  his  new  friend,  a  professional  astrologer,  as  well 
as  a  clever  but  somewhat  mannered  painter :  he  was  a  sinc^o 
believer  in  the  science  he  professed.  Several  stories  are  told  of 
lucky  hits  among  his  numerous  predictions.  At  Varle/s  house 
were  drawn  those  visionary  heads  of  which  most  have  heard  who 
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have  heard  anything  of  Blake.  Some  of  them  are  engraved  in 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  volumes.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  of  them  that 
they  all  look  so  like  natural  children  of  the  artist  that  it  is 
surprising  even  Varley  could  have  believed  they  had  any  other 
suggestion  than  his  own  request,  or  any  other  origin  than  the 
well-known  generic  conceptions  of  Blake's  mind. 

After  seventeen  years'  residence  in  South  Molton-street,  Blake 
removed  to  3,  Fountain-court>  Strand.  This  was  the  last  of  his 
changes  of  residenca  He  was  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and 
was  chiefly  visited  by  a  circle  of  young  and  enthusiastic  admirers. 
His  old  patron,  Mr.  Butts,  after  the  purchases  of  so  many  years, 
had  his  house  fiill  of  Blake's  designs,  and  Blake  would  have  found 
difficulty  in  supplying  even  his  moderate  wants,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Linnell,  who,  himself  at  that  period  by 
no  means  wealthy,  gave  him  commissions,  which,  with  such  em- 
ployment as  he  still  got  from  the  publishers,  enabled  him  to  live. 

Among  the  young  men  who  at  this  time  surrounded  him  was 
that  Thomas  Griffiths  Wainwright  whose  story  has  been  told  by 
Talfourd  in  his  *'  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,''  and  who 
supplied  the  material  for  the  well-known  character  in  Bulwer's 
**  Lucretia."  Some  additional  particulars  are  gathered  together 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist  of  the  career  of  this  man  whose  name  has  so 
ominous  a  reputation. 

One  of  the  last  works  bought  by  Mr.  Butts  of  Blake  was  the 
original  series  of  twenty-one  "  Inventions"  from  the  Book  of  Job. 
These  Mr.  Linnell  gave  the  artist  a  commission  to  engrave. 
These  plates  were  the  consolation  of  his  age.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly what  Mr.  Gilchrist  calls  them,  "  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  etchings,  in  a  scriptural  theme,  which  has  appeared  since 
the  days  of  Albert  Durer  and  Rembrandt"  They  are  all  re- 
produced in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  second  volume.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  means  employed  does  but  imperfect  justice  to  the  ori- 
ginals. The  photolithographic  process  gives  them  a  rather  in- 
distinct appearance,  which  conveys  no  notion  of  the  beauty  and 
clearness  of  the  originals  ;  so  great,  indeed,  is  the  drawback,  that 
the  expression  is  often  ludicrously  marred  by  it.  The  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity  has  certainly  nevier  been  so  majestically 
conceived  as  in  these  pictures.  The  variety  and  originality  of 
the  compositions  is  miraculous.  The  sublime  spirit  of  the 
Book  of  Job  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  while  the  delicate  beauty 
of  the  execution  is  beyond  praise. 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  handsome  volumes,  which  are  filled  with  wood- 
cuts from  the  best  examples  of  Blake's  powers  as  a  draughtsman, 
contain  nothing  so  valuable  as  these  inadequate  repetitions  of  his 
"  Inventions"  from  the  Book  of  Job.  If  the  biography  were  not  so 
good  as  it  is,  from  the  care  with  which  every  available  resource  has 
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been  exhausted  which  would  throw  light  upon  the  painter's  life,  the 
fine  collection  which  it  contains  of  examples  of  his  art  would  always 
make  it  a  most  desirable  possession.  In  a  chapter  which  he  en- 
titles "  Personal  Details/' Mr.  Gilchrist  collects  the  testimonies  of 
those  who  knew  the  artist  in  his  last  days.  These  are  most  in- 
teresting, and  show  how  the  character  of  the  man  made  sunshine 
for  his  friends  in  that  shady  place,  an  alley  in  the  Strand ;  how 
completely  the  poverty  and  poor  accommodation — he  had  but 
two  rooms  to  live  in — was  outshone  by  the  simplicity  and  noble- 
ness of  their  inhabitant. 

The  last  designs  he  executed  were  illustrations  to  Dante,  also 
a  commission  from  Mr.  Linnell.  One  of  these,  the  "  Circle  of 
Traitors,''  when  compared  with  Gustave  Dore's  treatment  of  the 
same  subject,  shines  with  all  the  lustre  of  a  poetical  conception, 
seen  beside  a  merely  realistic  treatment  however  clever.  At  this 
period  he  used  sometimes  to  dine  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Aders,  a 
German  merchant:  here  he  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Grabb 
Robinson,  who  has  preserved  memoranda  of  his  conversation. 
These  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strong  light  they  throw  upon 
Blake's  practice  of  at  once  outraging  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  feelings  of  his  interlocutor,  as  soon  as  he  fancied  that  he  was 
being  "  drawn  out."  This  is  a  common  resource  with  any  one 
who  suspects  that  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  favourite  thoughts 
is  about  to  be  profaned  by  an  unsympathetic  intruder.  Many  of 
his  wildest  sayings  may  be  thus  accounted  for ;  when  sure  of 
sympathy,  nothing  could  be  milder  or  more  quiet  than  Blake's 
manner  of  expressing  his  opinions.  That  these  opinions  were 
often  strange,  and  even  inconsistent,  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  formed  them.  Anything  that  pleased  his 
feelings  or  imagination  was  true  to  him,  as  accordant  with  the 
only  standard  to  which  he  ever  referred  as  a  proof  of  genuineness. 
In  1826,  his  health  began  to  fail ;  he  became  subject  to  constant 
attacks  of  cold  and  dysentery.  The  walks  he  had  so  much 
eDJoyed  to  the  friendly  house  and  circle  which*  was  always  open 
to  him  at  Hampstead,  had  to  be  given  up.  Some  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Linnell  have  been  preserved.  In  August,  1827,  he  took  to 
his  bed,  attended  solely  by  that  faithful  wife  who  had,  as  he  then 
said,  always  been  an  angel  to  him. 

"On  the  day  of  his  death,  12th  August,  1827,"  writes  Smith,  who 
bid  his  account  from  the  widow, ''  he  composed  and  uttered  songs  to 
his  Maker,  so  sweetly  to  the  ear  of  his  Catherine,  that  when  she  stood 
to  hear  him,  he,  looking  upon  her  most  affectionately,  said — *My 
beloved,  they  are  not  mine — no ;  they  are  not  mine.'  He  told  her 
they  would  not  be  parted ;  he  should  always  be  about  her  to  take  care 
of  her."  ^  ^ 

And^  in  a  certain  sense,  he  was  so ;  he  died  owing  no  man  any- 
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thing,  and  the  copious  artistio  inheritance  he  left  her,  supported 
her  in  comfort  for  the  four  years  she  survived  him.  He  wai 
buried  in  Bunhill-fields  Cemetery,  whither  his  father  and  mother 
had  gone  before  him.  There  was  no  monument  put  up  to  his 
memory,  and  the  exact  spot  can  now  no  longer  be  certainly 
identified. 

The  sad  suddenness  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  death  in  the  prime  of 
life,  left  this  biography  in  some  degree  incomplete;  but  his  friend, 
Mr.  Dante  G^  Kossetti,  has  done  it  the  service  that  Goethe  long 
desired  to  do  to  Schiller,  by  completing  the  "False  Demetrius." 

The  supplementary  chapter  by  this  accomplished  artist  is  a 
masterpiece  of  critical  appreciation :  himself  the  most  poetical  and 
ideal  of  modem  painters,  he,  while  describing  the  technical 
methods  pursued  by  Blake,  discusses  the  question  of  his  general 
conception  of  the  sphere  of  art.  Sympathizing  to  the  toil  with 
Blake's  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  imagination,  he  yet,  in 
passages  of  the  greatest  insight,  disputes  its  omnipotence. 

The  passages  in  which  he  maintains  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  constant  presence  of  Nature  as  the  only  means  by  which 
variety  and  fulness  can  be  given  to  any  work  of  art,  are  as  im- 
portant in  doctrine  as  they  are  persuasive  in  expression. 

He  also  traces  the  signs  of  Blake's  influence  on  art  through 
the  works  of  many  neglected  or  half- forgotten  artists  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  is  in  itself  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  modem  painting.  Nor  are  his  good  oflBces  confined  to  this 
valuable  chapter.  The  whole  of  the  second  volume,  which  con- 
tains a  selection  from  Blake's  poems,  the  most  important  of  his 
prose  writings  on  art,  and  a  catalogue  raisonnS  of  all  Blake's 
known  works,  by  Mr.  William  M.  Kossetti,  has  been  arranged 
and  brought  together  by  his  care.  No  one  who  ift  acquainted 
with  the  rare  union  of  masculine  good  sense  and  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  displayed  in  Mr.  Bossetti's  translations  from  the 
early  Italian  poets,  can  doubt  that  in  the  selection  from  Blake's 
poems  we  have  all  that  is  truly  excellent  in  them.  In  his  intro- 
duction Mr.  Kosseftii  follows  their  influence  on  modem  poetry  as 
he  had  done  that  of  Blake's  designs  on  modem  artj^  and  with  the 
same  fulness  of  knowledge  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

Nothing  more  graceful  and  appropriate  than  this,  his  offering, 
has  perhaps  ever  been  laid  on  the  tomb  of  a  departed  firiend. 
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Abt.  VI. — Parties  and  Prospects  in  Parliament, 

DURING  the  last  session  or  two  the  position  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  thoroughly  exceptional.  The 
almost  total  disappearance  of  great  questions  of  domestic  interest 
has  partly  caused  and  partiy  been  caused  by  the  sudden  and  sin- 
gular subsidence  of  the  old  divisions  which  kept  asunder  party 
and  paity.  Abandoning  their  proverbially  insular  peculiarities^ 
the  people  of  England  have  begun  of  late  to  be  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  foreign  politics.  Of  course,  the 
absence  of  any  exciting  topic  of  domestic  concern  greatiy  favoured 
this  ohange  of  feeling.  But  there  have  been  many  seasons  during 
which  all  the  same  excitement  that  might  have  attended  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  great  domestic  question  was  evinced  in  relation 
to  a  topic  of  utterly  insignificant  character.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Beform  Bill,  or  a  Church  and  State  question,  parties  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it  have  often  fought  quite  as  fiercely  about  some  petty 
interest  of  a  purely  parochial  or  a  strictly  administrative  nature. 
Not  so  for  the  last  two  or  three  sessions.  There  has  been  some- 
thing like  a  tacit  understanding  that  all  domestic  affairs  were 
either  to  be  settied  quieUy  or  put  aside  altogether.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  leaders  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  battle, 
because  no  leader  was  quite  certain  on  which  side,  if  it  came  to  a 
struggle,  his  usual  followers  might  be  found.  Some  sham  battles 
were  fought,  and  many  displays  of  rhetorical  fireworks  were 
exhibited,  just  to  show  the  public  that  something  was  going 
on;  but  it  was  understood  all  the  time  by  those  concerned 
in  the  manoeuvres  that  the  season  was  quite  unsuited  for 
any  serious  struggle.  Parties  are  just  now  in  a  curious  tran- 
sitional state.  The  old  divisions  have  disappeared,  and  the  new 
camps  have  not  yet  been  formed.  One  is  inclined  to  compare 
the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  of  the  armies 
of  the  German  Confederation  during  some  of  the  diplomatic  in- 
terludes which  interrupted  the  Holstein  struggle  of  1848.  The 
Federal  troops  had  been  doing  duty  for  the  insurrection  and 
against  the  King  of  Denn^ark.  But  if  the  diplomatic  pourpa/rlera 
should  come  to  anything,  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  same 
forces  would  have  to  operate  for  the  £ing  and  against  the  insur- 
rection. During  the  pause,  therefore,  the  Federal  captains  must 
have  felt  somewhat  puzzled,  and  must  have  been  ratiier  anxioud 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  act  before  it  became  quite 
-clear  whom  they  were  to  act  for.  Thus  a  steady-going  old  Tory  of 
the  average  dulness  must  of  late  have  felt  considerably  perplexed 
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with  regard  to  his  future  course.  Here  is  the  Opposition,  and 
yonder  are  the  Ministry.  There,  then,  one  would  have  thought, 
are  the  natural  antagonists  clearly  defined  as  ever.  But  whenever 
the  Ministers  are  opposed  with  anything  Uke  earnestness,  or  even 
criticised  with  anything  like  severity,  the  opponents  and  the 
critics  address  the  House  from  the  Ministerial  side.  The  leader 
of  the  Cabinet  is  seldom  so  loudly  applauded  as  from  the  benches 
of  the  Opposition.  The  leader  of  the  great  Conservative  party  is 
sometimes  assailed  by  one  of  the  Ministry ;  and  the  attack  pro- 
vokes cheers  and  chuckling  laughter  from  the  lower  benches  of 
Opposition.  No  wonder  one  of  the  older  Tories  is  a  good  deal 
bewildered  by  this  condition  of  things,  and  would  gladly  see  a 
return  to  the  good  old  intelligible  state  of  affairs,  when  the  oppo- 
site rows  of  benches  were  hostile  camps,  about  whose  occupants 
there  could  be  no  more  mistake  than  there  is  about  the  principles 
and  the  purposes  of  the  followers  of  General  Meade  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  General  Lee. 

"There  are  no  more  Pyrenees,"  exclaimed  Louis  the  Great 
There  are  no  longer  Whigs  and  Tories,  many  a  man  in  our  day 
is  perhaps  tempted  to  exclaim.  But  the  Pyrenees  became  natural 
and  political  barriers  again,  despite  of  the  Great  Monarch,  and 
Ministry  and  Opposition  will  be  enemies  once  more,  wh^n  the 
present  transitional  state  has  passed  away.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  nothing  necessarily  demanding  a  party  struggle ; 
and  there  is  no  leader  sufficiently  ardent  and  fresh  to  provoke  a 
battle  for  mere  enterprise,  or  even  mere  conquest.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  evidently  desires  no  longer  anything  more  than  that  the 
machine  should  outlast  his  time.  His  parliamentary  position  is 
one  of  serene  comfort.  He  is  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having 
hardly  any  enemies,  except  a  very  few  whom  their  political  prin- 
ciples nevertheless  compel  for  the  most  part  to  fight  on  his  side. 
His  personal  popularity  is  immense.  He  enjoys  the  almost  nn- 
quaUfied  support  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  has  the  devoted 
adhesion  of  five-sixths  of  the  Liberals.  His  position  furnishes 
the  most  amusing  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  is  only 
supported  with  downright  cordiality  by  a  few  on  his  own  side, 
and  is  regarded  merely  as  an  intellectual  gladiator  by  nearly  all 
who  sit  on  the  opposite  benches.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Ministerial  leader  gives  too  much  satisfaction,  and  the  Con- 
servative leader  gives  too  little,  to  allow  any  chance  of  a  real 
contest  for  power.  The  Tories  are  not  willing  to  unseat  Lord 
Palmerston.  Even  if  they  were  so,  they  would  not  be  particu- 
larly anxious  to  instal  Mr.  Disraeli.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
Conservative  party  seem  to  think  there  is  no  living  with  him  or 
without  him.    If,  then.  Lord  Palmerston  could  only  live,  and  if 
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Providence  did  not  bestow  on  Toryism — a  very  unlikely  contin- 
gency— a  leader  as  able  as  but  more  congenial  than  Mr.  Disraeli, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  this  condition  of  things  should  not 
outlast  our  generation.  But  as  even  Lord  Palmerston  cannot 
last  for  ever,  as  somebody  else  must  take  the  place  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  as,  moreover,  any  such  change  will  in  all  probability 
sound  the  close  of  the  present  truce,  and  call  all  the  sleepy  belli- 
gerents to  their  arms  and  their  camps  again,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  consider,  now  on  the  eve  of  a  new  session,  what  capacity  of 
fresh  combinations  the  House  presents,  and  what  men  are  likely 
to  lead  the  divisions  of  the  next  great  parliamentary  campaign. 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  our  day  one  other  man 
capable  of  assuming  and  retaining  the  position  of  ascendancy  over 
the  House  of  Commons  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  for  many 
years  enjoyed.  If  he  has  not  ruled  that  House  as  absolutely  as 
Count  Cavour,  towards  the  close  of  his  splendid  career,  ruled  the 
parliament  of  Turin,  it  is  only  because  the  English  Commons 
could  not,  in  our  day,  be  induced  to  bear  an  absolute  dictatorship. 
But  the  personal  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  long 
supreme.  Anything  which  he  cannot  do  in  England,  nobody 
can  do.  Not  alone  is  he  a  perfect  master  of  the  arts  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be  led  and  governed,  but  he  is  an 
equally  perfect  master  of  the  very  different  arts  by  which  the 
people  at  large  can  be  led  and  governed.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  most  popular  democrat  living. could  be  more  popular  among 
the  very  classes  to  whom  he  chooses  to  appeal  than  is  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  vast  influence,  this  almost  unbounded  popu- 
larity, must  be  considered  a  marvellous  moral  phenomenon  in  any 
case.  But  it  will  seem  marvellous  almost  beyond  understanding 
to  any  one  who  fairly  criticises  the  conditions  under  which  and 
despite  of  which  it  has  been  obtained.  For  the  Prime  Minister 
who  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  far  more  influential  in 
England  than  ever  Bolingbroke  was ;  wielding  apolitical  power  as 
great  as  any  ever  owned  by  Chatham  or  Pitt ;  as  supreme  in  his 
own  country  as  Cavour  was  in  Sardinia ;  holding  a  position  such 
as  no  French  statesman  has  held  for  generations  in  France,  has 
scarcely  any  pretension  whatever  to  be  considered  an  orator,  and 
has  not,  during  the  whole  of  his  long  career,  affixed  his  name  to 
any  grand  act  of  successful  statesmanship. 

A  declaration  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  many  a  startling 
heresy — a  paradox — a  piece  of  self-contradiction.  It  is  none  the 
less  a  simple  fact.  In  no  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  among 
educated  men  can  Lord  Palmerston  be  pronounced  an  orator. 
He  seems  rather  to  make  the  very  best  of  his  debating  powers  by 
carefully  avoiding  all  pretension  to  oratory.    Neither  in  language 
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nor  in  tbought  does  the  character  of  his  public  speaking  ever  rise 
for  a  moment  beyond  the  level  of  commonplace.  His  manner  is 
singularly  ungraceful,  his  utterance  often  hesitating,  his  action 
quite  ungainly.  He  takes  no  view  of  any  public  question 
but  that  which  is  the  most  obvious.  He  does  not  penetrate,  or 
care  to  penetrate,  beyond  the  external  of  anything.  None  of  his 
speeches  would  ever  be  read  except  for  the  present  or  the  historical 
interest  of  the  subject.  No  separate  passages  of  them  dwell  in 
the  memory  to  inspire  orators  and  to  animate  the  national  heart. 
No  lofty  thoughts  shine  out  through  the  sentences.  No  great 
political  doctrine  is  expounded  in  them.  No  splendid  phraseology, 
no  brilliant  rhetoric  delights  one  class  of  mind ;  no  masterly, 
comprehensive,  irresistible  power  of  reasoning  charms  anoth^. 
No  special  morsels  are  quoted  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
No  writer  fortifies  himself  with  any  authoritative  maxim  gathered 
from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  (apart  from  the  jocular  and  humorous  hits)  the  most  con* 
stant  observer  of  the  Prime  Minister  s  career  remembers  any- 
thing more  of  his  eloquence  than  the  general  fact  that  on  such  a 
night  he  defended  this  measure,  and  on  such  another  occasion  he 
denounced  that.  Having  heard  or  read  the  greater  number  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  speeches  during  recent  years,  we  can  recall  but 
one  single  sentence  which  seems  to  us  to  have  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  merest  commonplace.  We  cannot  understand  how 
anybody  who  believes  that  Fox  and  Pitt  and  Burke,  Canning 
and  Peel  and  O'Connell,  Gladstone,  Ellenborough,  and  Bright, 
were  or  are  orators,  can  apply  the  title  of  orator  likewise  to  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Having  said  all  this,  does  it  seem  a  paradox  to  say  immediately 
after  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  most  effective  speaker  now  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Paradox  or  not,  it  is  the  actual  truth. 
The  average  of  Lord  Palmerston's  speeches  are  more  successful 
than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  House.  He  never  delivers  a 
speech  which  can  be  termed  a  failure.  A  remark  which  we  heard 
made  in  reference  to  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  applies  with  equal 
force,  different  as  the  two  men  are,  to  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
claims  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be  considered  an  orator,  in  the 
higher  sense,  were  being  discussed.  It  was  observed  that  one  of 
the  best  and  most  discriminating  of  the  biographical  notices  which 
appeared  after  his  death  described  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  the  most 
equal  of  speakers,  as  one  in  fact  who  never  made  a  failure. 
*'  Then,"  was  the  shrewd  comment,  '*  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was 
not  a  great  orator.  Great  orators  are  especially  unequal."  And 
great  orators  are  not  always  very  successful  as  practical  debaters. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  mere  partisan,  caring  only  ibr  a 
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division^  would  not  often  have  preferred  that  Edmund  Burke 
should  be  against  and  not  for  him.  In  our  own  day  it  may  ha^e 
happened  that  a  division  would  show  better  for  the  Liberal  side 
had  John  Bright  not  spoken^  or  spoken  against  the  Ministry.  We 
have  heard  orations  from  Mr.  Gladstone  which  undoubtedly  in- 
jured rather  than  served  the  cause  which  the  orator  had  at  heart 
A  great  rhetorician  has  almost  always  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  white  elephant  in  him.  Not  so  Lord  Palmerston.  Like 
Homer's  or  Pope's  Nestor,  he  says  no  more  than  just  the  thing 
he  ought.  He  always  selects,  and  as  if  by  a  sort  of  instinct^ 
not  the  arguments  which  are  most  logically  cogent,  but  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  suit  the  character  and  the  temper  of  his 
audience.  He  speaks  always  for  his  hearers,  and  never  for  him- 
self; always  to  affect  those  he  addresses,  never  for  the  sake  of 
arguing  out  any  convictions  present  and  passionate  in  his  own 
mind.  He  earns  the  positive  affection  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  never  becoming  a  lecturer  or  a  bore.  He  never  stands  alone, 
or  nearly  alone,  on  any  question.  No  sudden  impulse,  no  irre- 
sistible conviction,  ever  drives  him  to  take  up  any  position  which 
might  bring  him  into  antagonism  with  the  average  mind  of  the 
country.  He  never  talks  over  the  heads  of  his  audiences ;  he 
never  compels  them  to  strain  their  intellects  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  him ;  he  never  fails  to  harmonize  with  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  EngUsh  people.  Even  those  who  are  forced  into  a 
political  antagonism  with  him  on  special  topics,  are  likewise  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  they  are  pleased  with  his  way  of  viewing 
the  subject.  He  employs  always  just  the  kind  of  reasoning  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  moderate  party  on  either  side.  Having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  varying  tempers  of  the  House,  he 
never  thinks  of  addressing  Philip  excited  as  he  would'  reason 
with  Philip  in  his  calmer  moments.  Very  seldom  does  Lord 
Palmerston  say  a  really  witty  thing.  Few  of  his  satirical  touches 
are  likely  to  be  remembered ;  scarcely  any  of  his  sarcastic  hits 
will  be  quoted  hereafter,  as  so  many  of  Disraeli's  now  are ;  but 
his  jests  axe  invariably  much  better  adapted  to  time  and  place  and 
temper  than  the  repartees  of  any  other  debater  in  the  House. 
His  shots  hit,  as  Burke  said  of  Charles  Townshend's  wit,  just  be- 
tween wind  and  water.  No  man  can  interpose  so  skilfully  as  he 
can,  just  before  the  division,  to  break  and  dissipate  the  effect  of  a 
telling  speech  against  him,  and  to  induce  the  House  into  a  frame 
of  mind  for  regarding  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Opposition  as 
a  mere  harmless  conventionality  gone  through  in  deference  to  the 
formal  necessities  of  party,  on  which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  power 
to  bestow  a  serious  thought,  and  a  waste  of  time  to  hunt  up  a 
lelaotant  vote.    The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  his  consummate 
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cleverness;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  English  temper;  his 
absence  of  any  of  the  aspirations  or  the  caprices  of  genius.  He 
has  the  happy  art  of  seeming  to  lead  "where  in  reality  he  takes 
good  care  only  to  follow.  The  Doctor  in  one  of  Dickens's  novels 
obtains  the  repute  of  supreme  skill  because  he  prescribes  just  the 
remedies  which  he  knows  the  lady  of  the  house  has  been  already 
preparing.  Thus  with  Lord  Palmerston.  He  knows  exactly  what 
the  general  voice  of  the  country  will  demand  under  given  condi- 
tions ;  he  shapes  his  course  accordingly,  and  thus  he  secures  all 
the  honour  while  avoiding  all  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
Lord  Palmerston  represents,  under  all  circumstances,  the  feelings, 
the  judgments,  the  inclinations,  the  prejudices,  and  the  passions 
of  the  average  British  character.  He  represents  the  average  head 
and  heart  of  an  age  singularly  devoid  of  high  aspirations  or  constant 
earnest  purpose ;  an  age  peculiarly  intolerant  of  eccentricity,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  that  of  genius ;  an  age  averse  to  having  its  feelings 
long  strained  in  any  one  direction,  delighting  only  in  easy  and 
ephemeral  pleasures,  interests,  and  excitements,  practical  in  so  far 
as  to  be  reluctant  to  risk  or  sacrifice  much  means  to  be  practical^ 
and  hostile  to  anything  which  draws  heavily  on  the  intellect, 
whether  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  statesmanship.  That  is  the 
England  which  Lord  Palmerston  admirably  represents.  Future 
generations  can  best  understand  what  sort  of  people  were  the 
Englishmen  of  our  day  by  studying  the  life  and  character  of  our 
most  successful  statesman.  To  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour  is 
Lord  Palmerston  s  policy;  to  succeed  in  serving  it  is  his  triumph, 
to  have  succeeded  in  serving  it  will  be  his  fame.  In  the  strictest 
sense  may  his  political  reputation  be  called  a  national  possession, 
for  it  is  the  reputation  of  his  country  during  his  period  of 
success. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  passes  away,  he  will  leave  no  man 
behind  him  capable  of  attempting  to  take  his  peculiar  place. 
Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  were  far  greater  men  than  our  present 
Prime  Minister;  yet  we  should  sooner  expect  to  see  another 
Chatham^  or  Fox,  or  Burke,  than  another  Palmerston.  Not 
having  settled  any  great  domestic  question — not  even  having 
brought,  or  tried  to  bring,  any  such  question  into  a  fair  way 
towards  settlement.  Lord  Palmerston  has  done  nothing  whatever 
to  render  the  task  of  his  successors  less  difficult  than  his  own ; 
while  he  cannot  possibly  bequeath  to  any  successor  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  made  difficulties  so  light  to  him.  Even  in  foreign 
politics,  his  own  special  and  favourite  sphere,  he  has  done  nothing 
towards  reducing  into  shape  and  natural  coherence  the  confused 
heaps  of  ill-assorted  combinations  which  are  threatening  every 
day  to  fall  asunder.  *'  Where  I  did  begin,"  says  Gassius,  about 
to  die, "  there  now  I  end."    So  with  Lord  Palmerston.    Nor  does 
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he  seem  to  have  cared  about  bequeathing  his  policy  and  his  cha- 
racter to  any  successor.  No  Canning,  no  Gladstone,  continues  his 
"work  and  mirrors  his  reputation.  We  look  around,  and  discern 
no  rising  statesman  who  seems  to  have  moulded  himself  upon 
the  model  of  Lord  Palmerston.  One  member  of  the  Government 
alone  is  supposed  to  cultivate  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  Lord  Palmerston's  style  and  bearing.  Even  that  imita- 
tion is  not  successful,  for  the  supposed  imitator  is  Sir  Bobert 
Peel. 

The  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston  will  unquestionably  bring 
to  a  close  the  present  lethargic  and  purposeless  truce.  But  who, 
after  Lord  Palmerston,  will  lead  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Two 
or  three  years  ago  every  one  would  have  pointed  to  the  late 
Sidney  Herbert  No  man  could  be  more  admirably  fitted  for 
the  task.  Possessed  of  a  ready  easy  eloquence ;  of  large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  of  politics  and  the  world  of  society ; 
having  the  most  genial,  graceful,  and  conciliatory  manner;  cer- 
tain to  make  friends  wherever  friends  could  possibly  be  made,  and 
unlikely  to  make  enemies  of  any  whose  friendship  was  honourable 
or  worth  having — Sidney  Herbert  seemed  designed  by  fortune  and 
by  nature  to  be  the  English  Prime  Minister  of  an  untroubled 
era.  What  he  or  anybody  else  might  have  proved  if  fate  had 
designed  that  England  should  pass  through  any  stormy  and  trying 
period,  no  one  can  pretend  even  to  conjecture.  Any  such  specu- 
lation would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  conjecture  what  some 
one  of  our  friends,  who  has  never  quitted  his  own  quiet  ingle  nook 
for  a  week,  might  do  if  he  were  placed  in  the  position  of  Pizarro, 
or  CUve,  or  Bobinson  Crusoe.  Our  long  era  of  peace  at  home, 
and  only  rare  and  moderate  trial  abroad,  has  rendered  us  unac- 
customed even  to  contemplate  a  serious  emergency  arising  to  test 
the  resources  of  an  English  statesman  A  Premier  has  his  troubles 
and  trials ;  but  they  are  only  like  the  troubles  and  trials  which  are 
always  attendant  upon  the  administration  of  a  vast  and  splendid 
property.  They  involve  no  years  of  terrible  anxiety,  no  ex- 
hausting struggle,  no  crisis  of  vital  danger.  The  task  which 
devolves  upon  an  English  Prime  Minister  of  our  generation  is 
no  more  like  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pitt,  or  Cavour,  or  Louis 
Napoleon  than  the  duties  of  a  county  surveyor  are  to  those  of  an 
African  explorer.  Even  the  statesmen  of  Bussia  and  Austria 
have  of  late  had  functions  of  infinitely  greater  anxiety  and  peril 
devolving  upon  them  than  fortune  has  assigned  to  our  Aberdeens 
and  Derbys  and  Bussells  and  Palmerstons.  That  English  states- 
men would  rise  up  equal  to  any  task  imposed  by  necessity,  no 
one  can  doubt  for  a  moment ;  but  the  necessity  has  certainly  not 
been  sent  in  our  day,  and  does  not  seem  likely  soon  to  present 
itself.    Therefore,  when  we  speculate  upon  the  character  of  Eng- 
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land's  future  Premier,  we  demand  nothing  more  than  a  man  fairly 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  country's  ordinary  business,  and 
capable  of  leading  the  House  of  Commons.  This  latter  part,  which 
may  seem  the  less  important,  is  really  the  one  essential  which 
at  present  must  be  asked  of  any  one  who  would  fill  the  post  of 
British  Prime  Minister.  Sidney  Herbert  was  qualified  beyond 
any  statesman  of  his  party  now  living  to  perform  this  service. 

Sidney  Herbert  dead,  people  thought  of  Lord  Canning.  The 
English  public  found  out,  when  it  was  just  too  late,  that  in  the 
great  Indian  viceroy  England  had  a  statesman  of  the  highest  class : 
a  man  capable  of  acting  and  succeeding  in  the  most  sudden,  un- 
expected, and  terrible  emergencies ;  a  man  to  whom  the  aspe<at 
of  the  danger  always  suggested  the  means  of  averting  it.  Bat 
Canning  only  came  home  to  die.  Then  the  attention  and  the 
expectations  of  politicians  fixed  themselves  upon  Sir  George  G. 
Lewis.  There  was  a  man  who,  although  not  possessed  of  that 
f^reat  personal  influence  and  weight  which  are  desirable  qualities 
in  an  English  Prime  Minister,  was  well  able  to  oommand 
the  respect  of  all  parties  in  the  House  by  the  noble  impartiality 
of  his  character — ^by  his  thorough  disinterestedness — his  reliability 
*^his  great,  although  not  brilliant,  talents — his  vast,  although 
not  showy,  acquirements.  He,  too,  passed  away  pr^naturely, 
regretted  sincerely  by  all  parties.  Had  he  lived  we  should 
probably  witness  the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  English  Parlia- 
ment and  public  accepting,  without  hesitation,  without  ob- 
jection, and  without  a  sneer,  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  did 
not  personally  belong  to  any  of  the  great  hereditary  ruling 
families,  and  who  had  not  even  large  resources  of  wealth  to 
recommend  him.  Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  man  himself, 
this  would  have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  a  worthy  precedent 
for  a  new  generation  to  follow.  Because  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that,  with  all  our  poUtical  equality,  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe  which  guards  with  a  more  superstitious  jealousy  its  highest 
political  places  against  the  incursions  of  the  men  of  mere  talents 
and  personal  character.  But  Sir  George  Lewis,  too,  is  dead,  and 
England  is  again  on  the  look-out  for  a  successor  to  her  premier  post 

Have  we  forgotten  that  the  present  Cabinet  possesses  a  man 
of  far  greater  political  abilities  than  Sidney  Herbert  or  Sir  George 
Lewis  ?  In  the  present  Ministry  there  is  at  least  one  man  of 
genius.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  incomparably  the  greatest  parlia- 
mentary orator  of  the  day.  Lord  Derby's  faculty  of  debate  is 
narrow  compared  to  the  range  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Mr.  Bright  shows  most  effectively  on  the  platform; 
we  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  even  partisanship  oaa 
seriously  compare  Mr.  Disraeli  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  speaker; 
and  there  is  nobody  else  whom  any  one  would  think  of  comparing 
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with  him  at  all.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  be  the  most  brilliant  orator, 
be  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  brilliant  financier  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Brilliant  may  seem  an  odd  epithet  to  bestow  upon 
a  financier,  and  yet  we  can  think  of  none  other  which  so  pecu- 
liarly characterizes  Mr.  Gladstones  financial  career.  In  finance 
alone  he  is  always  bold  and  entei^prising — never  hesitating  and 
cautious.  When  his  schemes  are  successfiil,  they  are  always  bril- 
liant; and  when  they  fail  they  are  brilliant  likewise.  But  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  any  party  were  looking  with  great  satisfaction  to 
tiie  prospect  of  having  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Prime  Minister.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  supposing  that  there  does  not 
spring  up  some  new  man  of  extraordinary  political  aptitude  and 
personal  influence  within  the  next  few  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
inevitably  lead  the  country  before  very  long.  Yet  nobody  seems 
anxious  to  anticipate  the  moment.  Periiaps  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  exactly  what  people  are  fond  of  calling  a  thoroughly  English 
character.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  great  national  enlighten- 
ment to  desire  that  our  leaders  in  politics  should  be  all  of  the 
same  general  pattern ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  such  a  tendency 
in  the  British  mind,  as  Burke  knew  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
knows  only  too  well  to-day.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  hesitating, 
perhaps  too  sensitively  conscientious,  studies  too  carefully  all 
the  sides  of  every  question,  and  discovers  too  many  sides  in  it, 
to  be  just  the  mould  of  man  whom  the  English  public  loves, 
and  trusts,  and  applauds.  Much  of  his  character  bears  a  close 
Tesemblance  to  that  of  Halifax,  at  least  to  that  of  Halifax  as 
Macaulay  has  pictured  it.  The  amount  of  enterprise  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  him  seems  wholly  to  expend  itself 
in  schemes  of  finance.  In  ordinary  politics  he  appears  never 
quite  to  make  tip  his  mind ;  and  he  has  a  tendency — generous  in 
the  man  but  inconvenient  for  the  leader — always  to  find  out  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  weaker  cause  just  when  every- 
body else  is  giving  it  up  as  lost.  The  popular  cry  which  would 
suggest  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  happy  opportimity  for  shouting 
with  the  strongest  would  probably  remind  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  uplift  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
silenced  faction.  What  does  Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  his  late  work,  say 
about  Englishmen  and  their  practical  success  ?  "  The  secret," 
declares  this  shrewd  and  not  very  genial  critic,  "  of  English  prac- 
tical success  lies  in  their  characteristic  faculty  of  shutting  one 
eye,  whereby  tiiey  get  so  distinct  and  decided  a  view  of  what  im* 
mediately  concerns  them  that  they  go  stumbling  towards  it  over  a 
hundred  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  achieve  a  magnificent 
triumph  without  ever  being  aware  of  half  its  difiSculties."  In  this 
attribute,  at  least,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  thoroughly  un-English — save 
in  his  finance  alone.     **When   a  man,"   remarks   Hawthorne, 
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*^  opens  both  his  eyes,  he  generally  sees  about  as  many  reasons 
for  acting  in  one  way  as  in  any  other,  and  quite  as  many  for 
acting  in  neither."  Mr.  Gladstone  generally  opens  both  his  eyes 
in  this  way  to  look  at  every  subject,  and  generally  opens  then 
widest  at  the  very  moment  of  critical  importance  when  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  take  one  view  or  the  other,  and  act  accordingly. 
Decidedly  there  are  national  emergencies  when  the  veiy  worst 
thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  consider  too  long  before  doing  anything. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  man  successful  as  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. One  of  the  sources  of  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity  is  his 
unfailing  good  temper  and  courtesy  towards  opponents.  Nothing 
ever  puts  Lord  Falmerston  out.  Of  late  years  he  has  even  aban- 
doned the  half-insolent  insouciance  with  which  at  one  time  it  was 
his  habit  to  answer  arguments  and  dispose  of  opponents.  All 
that  the  Premier  of  to-day  retains  from  the  pert  Palmerstonian 
banter  of  earlier  years  is  a  joyous  bonhommie  kind  of  satirical 
humour  which  never  ofiends  those  upon  whom  it  plays,  lii- 
Gladstone,  although  not  naturally  given  to  the  satiricsJ,  is  terribly 
apt  to  ofifend  his  opponents  in  debate.  He  is  too  earnest,  too 
sensitive,  too  impressionable — too  hot  tempered,  his  severer  critics 
say — to  display  much  parliamentary  tact  when  he  has  to  defend 
any  cause  which  lies  at  his  heart.  Moreover,  he  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  slave  of  his  splendid  eloquence.  Once  he  mounts  his 
hobby,  he  is  apt  to  let  the  steed  run  away  with  him.  His  rhetoric 
sometimes  overwhelms  himself  and  his  opponents  alike.  It  is 
impossible  to  observe  the  rush  of  that  torrent  of  eloquence  without 
feeling  occasionally  convinced  that  the  orator  is  being  carried 
away  by  the  flood.  One  result  of  this  is,  that  while  the  speaker 
bears  all  opposition  resistless  before  him,  he  makes  permanent 
antagonists  of  many  of  those  whose  ephemeral  arguments  he  sweeps 
away.  Dull  men  especially  do  not  like  being  literally  drenched 
in  overpowering  rhetoric.  Honest  Conservative  gentlemen  do  not 
by  any  means  enjoy  being  singled  out  as  the  mark  for  such  an 
onslaught  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  loves  to  make.  To 
refute  arguments  is  by  no  means  the  great  end  which  a  debater, 
and  more  especially  a  leader,  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  keep 
in  view.  Even  as  a  mere  debater,  Mr.  Gladstone's  impetuosity 
often  leads  him  wildly  astray.  He  is  apt  to  meet  the  objection  of 
the  moment  by  some  argument  which  covers  indeed  the  point 
assailed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  includes  a  vast  deal  which  the 
orator  would  never  have  thought  of  defending.  Few  men  are  more 
often  charged  with  inconsistency,  although  none  can  be  less  open 
to  the  charge  of  deliberately  trifling  with  any  question,  great  or 
little.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  looked  upon  by  solid  people  as  not  qaite 
reliable,  as  wanting  ballast^  as  an  unsteady  man.    It  is  not  un&ir 
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to  say  that  there  is  no  character  which  secures  so  much  general 
confidence  in  England  as  that  of  steady,  solid  mediocrity.    Nothing 
better  proves  the  consummate  clevemess  of  Lord  Palmerston  than 
the  success  with  which  he  humoured  his  countrymen  out  of  this 
weakness  as  regarded  his  own  political  character.     The  highest 
ittiibutes,  ino  less  than  the  most  obvious  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  character,  alike  forbid  his  ever  achieving  a  similar  triumph. 
Every  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  admires  Mr.  Gladstone's 
genius.    Every  one  acknowledges  his   entire   disinterestedness, 
conscientiousness,  and  sincerity.    Yet  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
for  a  statesman  of  his  renown  and  his  character  to  have  a  smaller 
personal  following  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Where  is  the  party 
—where  is  even  the  knot  of  persons — whom  any  one  could  confi- 
dently point  out  as  the  pupils  and  the  adherents  of  the  brilliant 
and  high-minded  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?     In  this  respect 
be  is  even  less  fortunate  than  the  rival  who  sits  just  opposite  to 
him.    Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  regarded  with  implicit  confidence  by  the 
country.  His  own  party  is  not  absolutely  devoted  to  his  guidance. 
There  are  plenty  of  grumblers  in  his  own  ranks  who  think  he  has 
been  captain  quite  long  enough.  But  there  is  always  in  the  House 
t  certain  group  of  persons — ^young  men,  generally — ^who  look  up 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  positive  enthusiasm — a  personal  devotion. 
In  and  out  of  the  House  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  character,  with 
itU  its  outward  coldness  and  cynicism,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
charm  for  the  young  and  the  ardent.     Were  he  to  suffer  any 
political  humiliation  whatever,  he  would  always  have  his  faithful 
body-gaard  ready  to  close  around  him  like  the  staunch  youths  who 
gathered  round  Pitt  when  troubled  and  pained  by  the  Dundas 
impeachment^  to  protect  him  from  the  taimts  of  his  enemies.    Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  superb  and  impassioned  style  might  naturally 
he  supposed  the  very  gift  to  awaken  personal  enthusiasm,  seems 
to  have  individually  no  distinguishable  following  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  us,  or,  we  suppose, 

to  anybody,  the  beau  idfal  of  a  future  Premier.    Even  with  a 

Prime  Minister  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

kider  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 

talents  far  less  splendid  than  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  might  serve 

the  purpose  better.    But,  after  him,  what  remains?     An  infinite 

ieal  of  nothing  on  the  Liberal  side— at  least,  among  those  wlio 

*lone  are  ticketed  for  office.    There  are  plenty  of  respectable  men 

j^f  decent  abilities — men  who,  whether  thrown  by  fortune  into  a 

^^  vestry  or  an  Imperial  Parliament,  would  alike  approve 

^^iQselves  respectable ;  but  there  is  nothing  available  of  a  higher 

t»fflp.    The  Granvilles,  Argyles,  Cardwells,  Greys,  and  all  the 

•^  are,  in  their  several  places,  highly  commendable.     Their 
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abilities  are  considerable — their  intentions  unexceptionable — ther 
services,  on  the  whole,  useful.  The  high  special  talents  of  men 
like  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  or  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  are,  of 
course,  only  available  in  their  own  sphere ;  and  no  other  sphere 
seems  at  present  to  promise  much  of  brightness.  On  the  Libenl 
side  we  see  very  few  rising  young  men  of  promise,  even  if  in 
England  rising  young  men  unpossessed  of  distinguished  rank 
were  likely  ever  to  fill  the  highest  political  place.  Indeed  tbe 
Whig  side  of  the  House  shows  at  present  a  smgular  dearth  of 
rising  talent.  Where  are  the  young  men  who  are  to  succeed 
when  the  reign  of  their  sires  has  concluded  ?  Even  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Badicals  there  seems  the  same  deficiency.  That 
generation,  too,  appears  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  left  nothing 
behind.  Where  are  the  followers  who  are  to  succeed  Bright  and 
Cobden  ?  How  comes  it  that  these  eminent  men  seem  to  have  no 
pupils  capable  of  hereafter  taking  their  places?  The  Badical 
party  is  still  considerable  and  thoroughly  respectable.  But  ato 
Bright  and  Cobden  who  are  its  orators?  Mr.  Stansfeld  is 
absorbed  into  administrative  detail ;  and  even  he  did  not  give 
much  promise  of  the  recdiness  and  spontaneity  so  essential  to 
parliamentary  success.  Mr.  Forster  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  a 
fair  debater.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  nobody  else  to  be 
mentioned.  From  Mr.  Bright  to  the  very  ablest  of  bis  parlia- 
mentary followers  there  is  all  the  distance  between  genius  and 
promising  mediocrity.  Not  the  least  conspicuous  among  the  many 
singular  parliamentary  phenomena  of  our  day  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  extreme  Liberals  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  allowed 
their  influence  to  glide  from  their  hands.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  was 
owing  to  the  peculiar  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  public  naind, 
and  to  the  distracting  effect  of  great  wars  and  momentous  ciises 
abroad ;  but  it  is  likewise  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  singolar 
want  of  fresh  talent  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  itself.  To  reorganize 
the  Liberal  party  would  require,  in  the  first  instance,  a  eonstant 
and  vigilant  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  all  tite  labour 
and  drudgery  of  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  kind 
of  attention  neither  Mr.  Cobden  nor  Mr.  Bright  is,  we  should 
think,  qualified  by  physical  condition  any  longer  to  give ;  but 
were  the  leaders  endowed  with  superhuman  resources  o{ physique, 
they  could  not  do  much  with  the  Liberal  party  in  its  present  con* 
dition.    Bespectable  mediocrity  has  done  it  to  death. 

How  stands  the  position  of  the  Conservative  party  ?  It  has 
fallen  into  a  state  more  peculiar  still  than  that  of  the  Ministerial 
tody,  or  of  that  which  once  used  to  be  styled  the  great  Lib^ 
party.  It  is  distrustful,  divided,  uncertain,  disaffected ;  unable  to 
look  steadily  forward,  not  much  encouraged,  perhaps,  when  it 
glances  casually  back.     It  has  a  leader  whom  it  scarcely  trusts, 
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«nd  yet  whom  it  cannot  replaoe.  So  far  as  the  Conservatives 
proper  are  concerned,  they  may  be  described  as  utterly  devoid  of 
Paiiiamentary  talent  The  respectable  country  gentlemen  who 
form  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  party  are  not  indeed,  in 
any  sensible  degree,  like  to  the  English  country  gentlemen  of  the 
days  of  Fielding,  or  even  of  the  days  of  Pitt.  They  are  men  of 
high  character,  moderate  views,  and  for  the  most  part  excellent 
college  education.  They  have  very  little  of  the  coarse  spirit  of 
faction  in  them,  and  they  have  learned  to  admire  intellect  and 
respect  noble  character  even  though  the  force  of  intellect  and 
character  be  put  forth  against  them ;  but  they  do  not  furnish  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  Opposkion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
one  single  individual  who  could  be  called  a  statesman— one 
sohtary  being  whom  even  the  partiality  of  his  fhends  could 
describe  as  a  brilliant  debater.  Even  the  hero-worship  which 
devated  into  a  great  leader  a  man  so  moderate  in  abilities  as  the 
late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  could  do  nothing  to  exalt  into  states- 
manship any  one  of  the  country  gentlemen  who  follow,  more  or 
less  reluctantly,  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Not  that  ability 
is  wanting  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  to  suppose  that  l^tr.  Disraeli  is  the 
only  great  debater  on  that  side.  But  the  ability  is  all,  or  necurly 
all,  exotic  and  imported.  Mr.  Seymour  Fitagerald  is  a  very 
promising  politician ;  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  foreign 
politics,  where  the  Conservatives  are  generally  weakest,  and 
gifted  with  admirable  skill  in  debate.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  is  one  of 
the  ablest  speakers  in  the  House,  and,  unlike  almost  all  other 
lawyers,  is  able  to  address  himself  to  general  subjects  with  the 
temper  of  a  poKtieian.  Mr.  Whiteside,  despite  all  the  old- 
fMhioned  college  debating-society  floridness  and  rotundity  of 
his  rhetoric,  is  a  powerful  influence  in  debate.  But  these  men, 
we  need  hardly  say,  belong  to  the  En^sh  Conservative  party 
only  as  the  O'Donnells  and  MacMahons  and  O'Sullivans  and 
O'Reillys  belong  to  the  various  European  courts  and  armies  to 
which  genius  and  fortune  attach  them.  Yet  these  are  in  debate 
the  sole  sustaining  power  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  can  rely.  The 
two  or  three  tolerable  ^eakers  who  appear  in  other  parts  of  the 
Conservative  benches  are  just  as  likely  to  be  against  him  as  fox 
him.  So  little  of  native  ability  is  there  about  the  Tory  party, 
that  there  is  even  a  sort  of  inclination  to  look  up  with  admiration 
and  hope  to  the  small  cynical  cavilUng^  the  incurably  narrow 
mind  of  Lord  Roboi  Cecil.  Of  course  we  purposely  omit,  in 
considering  the  general  power  of  Toryism,  all  reference  to  Lord 
Stanley.  In  Lord  Stanley  would  be  combined  at  once  the 
ability,  the  influence,  and  the  character  to  make  a  kader.  But 
ire  should  be  grieved  to  think  that  there  was  the  slightest  obanoe 
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of  Lord  Stanley's  ever  becoming  a  leader  of  such  a  party  as  thai 
represented  by  the  Conservatism  of  our  day.  Somebody  veil 
remarked,  not  long  since,  that  the  Conservatives  have  one  and  only 
one  objection  to  the  leadership  of  Lord  Stanley,  but  that  one 
objection  is  insurmountable — if  he  led  at  all,  he  would  lead  the 
vrrong  way. 

In  ti'uth,  the  Tory  party  are  perplexed  at  present.    They  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  fight  for.     They  hardly  know  from  day  to  day 
on  which  side  to  fight.     The  politics  of  the  age  have  outgroirn 
them.     Their  education  is  for  the  most  part  purely  a  college 
course.     Their  travel  is  little  better  than  a  feeble  imitation  con- 
ducted on  the  traditions  of  the  grand  tour  which  formed  so  indis- 
pensable a  part  of  the  education  of  an  earlier  generation.    The 
country  gentleman  of  that  day,  when  he  had  completed  his  coUege 
course,  set  off  upon  his  travels,  furnished  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  British  Ministers  at  half  the  courts  of  Europe.    He 
went  there  to  educate  himself,  and  he  was  shown  all  that  it  was 
thought  might  help  to  educate  him.     He  obtained  some  slight 
knowledge  of  political  science,  in  the  miserably  narrow  lioiits  to 
which  it  was  then  restricted.    It  was  then  the  acquirement  of  the 
wealthy  and  illustrious;    and  the  country  gentleman  strove  at 
least  to  understand  its  elements.     He  conversed  with  Ministers 
and  diplomatists  at  Versailles  and  the  Hague  and  Vienna,  and  he 
acquired  at  least  some  of  the  jargon  of  la  haute  politique.     This 
quite  sufficed  him  for  his  iiiture  career  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This,  and  the  knowledge  that,  being  a  Tory,  he  was  bound  to  oppose 
the  Whigs,  carried  him  smoothly  along,  and  enabled  him  always 
to  understand  what  was  going  forward,  to  see  his  way  and  to 
keep  his  place.    But  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Pitt  all  this 
began  to  change.     The  political  basis  began  to  widen  immensely, 
and  bewildeiing  complications    commenced    to   exhibit  them- 
selves and  to  distress  the  ingenuous,  easy,  downright  mind  of 
Toryism.     Not  merely  did  all  the  old  sacraments  of  England's 
policy  begin  to  be  questioned,  but  political  creeds  grew  up  which 
were  as  difficult  to  understand  as  they  were  dangerous  to  acknow- 
ledge. Legitimacy,  the  balance  of  power,  the  doctrine  of  England's 
hereditary  antagonism  to  France — all  these  and  various  other 
political  superstitions  faded  awny.     Then  came  political  economy 
and  free  trade,  and  the  terrible  entanglement  of  politics  with  tariffs,. 
and  prices,  and  Customs  duties,  and  productions,  and  com,  and 
sugar,  and  tallow,   and  various  other  bewildering  and  vulgar 
objects  and  considerations.     With  all  this,  too,  came  the  inevit- 
able melting  away  of  the  political  monopoly  so  long  in  Tory 
hands.     The  manufacturer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  indifferent  to  the 
balance  of  power,  and  perhaps  not  knowing  the  name  of  any  on& 
of  our  foreign  ambassadors,  were  perfectly  at  home  when  tari&. 
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and  Gastoms  duties  came  to  be  discussed.  Conservatism  roused 
itself  up  for  one  desperate  and  final  battle  with  the  encroaching 
novelties.  The  struggle  against  free  trade  was  the  last  gigantic 
effort  of  the  Tory  mind.  Fearful  and  wonderful  will  that  effort 
seem  to  an  amazed  posterity.  Conservatism  resolved  to  enter  the 
arena  with  its  new  enemy,  and  do  battle  with  that  enemy's  own 
weapons.  It  bent  its  utmost  energies  to  the  mastery  of  the 
horrid  subjects.  It  racked  its  brain  to  comprehend  all  about 
demand  and  supply,  prohibitive  duty  and  restrictive  duty,  tariffs 
and  customs,  com,  sugar,  and  navigation.  Not  unworthy  of  a 
certain  sort  of  pitying  admiration  is  this  last  effort  of  the  Conser- 
vative genius  to  grapple  with  its  relentless  enemy.  It  pro- 
pounded the  most  astounding  theories ;  it  backed  them  up  with 
the  most  appalling  facts.  One  grand  principle  it  kept  firm  hold  of, 
and  for  the  support  of  that  it  devoted  itself  to  the  most  exhausting 
labours  and  sacrifices.  It  was  plain  as  day  to  the  Tory  mind 
that  to  allow  a  foreigner  to  come  into  our  own  ports  and  under- 
sell our  own  growers  must  be  to  undermine  our  own  interests. 
This  seemed  so  self-evident  a  fact  that  only  maniacs  or  revolu- 
tionists could  dispute  it.  Yet,  seeing  that  it  was  disputed,  the 
Tories  devoted  themselves  to  die  in  its  defence.  Ludicrous,  fan- 
tastic, preposterous,  yet  not  without  a  certain  pathos  and  pitiable 
dignity,  were  the  efforts  to  repel  free  trade  by  economic  argu- 
ments. To  read  the  debates  of  that  day  is  the  oddest  of  studies. 
From  Lord  Derby  and  his  famous  Tamboff  argument  down  to 
the  drollest  theories  of  the  dullest  country  squire ;  from  Lord 
George  Bentinck  on  the  sugar  duties  to  Mr.  Ferrand  on  the 
manufacturing  question,  the  whole  is  pervaded  and  assimilated 
by  one  unvarying  stream  of  nonsense.  No  man  could  read  these 
debates  now  without  frequent  laughter.  When  all  proved  a 
fiiilure,  when  the  last  lingering  adherent  acknowledged  at  least  a 
present  defeat,  the  foundations  of  Toryism  seemed  to  be  utterly 
shaken.  No  faith  in  anything  seemed  any  longer  secure.  We 
are  far  indeed  from  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  Protection  has 
been  wholly  banished  even  yet  from  the  Tory  mind.  Only  too 
often  does  some  argument  turn  up  in  debate  which  shows  that 
the  dear  old  delusion  is  cherished  still,  and  that  Toryism  still 
involuntarily  strives  to  build  its  houses  upon  the  beloved  sand- 
bank which  it  once  thought  a  rock.  But  the  political  doctrine  is 
no  more  a  recognised  power.  Free  trade  must  be  professed  now 
even  by  the  slowest  of  Tories ;  even  by  those  who  would  still  fain 
believe  that  it  is  only  a  fallacy ;  even  by  those  who  have  never 
been  able  really  to  bring  themselves  to  understand  what  it  means 
at  all.  We  have  a  secret  conviction  that  this  is  not  confined 
^even  to  the  slowest  of  Tories.  We  much  doubt  whether  the  ful- 
ness of  Sir  John  Pakingtou's  faith  is  given  to  the  new  theory. 
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"  Lost  in  the  depths  of  heresy  on  the  gold  question,'*  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  last  session  pronounced  the  right  honourable  baronet.  We 
doubt  whether  the  heresy  is  limited  to  the  gold  question.  But 
free  trade  has  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  principle  even  by  those 
who  only  acknowledge  it  as  Mrs.  Pendennis  professed  to  admire 
Bhakspeare.  The  acknowledgment  has  left  the  Tory  party  pn»er 
without  a  political  creed,  without  even  a  political  mot  d'orire. 
Most  of  them  have  passed  the  time  for  constructing  a  new  poli- 
tical faith,  and  drilling  themselves  and  their  pupils  into  it.  In 
the  exhaustion  and  perplexity  of  the  condition  which  followed  the 
free-trade  struggle  ihej  eyen  allowed  the  old  time-honoured 
standard  of  legitimacy  to  be  taken  down  imd  ftirled  and  flung  in 
the  dust.  Greater  political  stupor  there  surely  could  hardly  have 
been  than  that  in  which  the  Tory  party  allowed  this  sacrilege  to 
be  perpetrated,  quietiy,  unresistingly,  without  even  an  intelligible 
or  coherent  protest  Nay,  so  utter  has  been  the  confiision  of 
ideas  that  the  Opposition  now  talk  as  frequentiy  and  as  glibly  as 
the  Whigs  about  the  right  of  people  to  choose  their  own  rulen. 
This  is  indeed  Toryism's  pet  argument  in  favour  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  taking  precedence  even  of  that  other  cherished 
argument  about  the  right  of  a  people  to  rebel  against  a  protective 
tanff.  The  British  Protectionists  now  profess  to  hold  their  own 
economical  principles  so  accursed  that  even  rebellion  against  them 
is  honourable  and  just.  The  British  Legitimists  rally  almost  to 
a  man  in  favour  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of  a  people  to 
assert  that  choice  of  ruler  which  Edmund  Burke  wrote  his  Essay 
on  the  French  Bevolution  to  stigmatize  as  the  frenzied  dream  of 
maniacs  or  the  guilty  wnbition  of  anarchists.  Surely  the  Tory 
mind  must  be  sadly  perplexed,  or  have  undergone  some  complete 
revolution,  when  it  can  exhibit  itself  in  such  fantastic  attitudes. 
Obviously,  either  Toryism  must  come  to  an  end  altogether,  or  it 
must  in  some  manner  reconstruct  itself  in  better  accord  with  ihe 
relation  between  the  old  principles  and  the  new  practices.  This  re- 
construction is  clearly  not  to  be  the  work  of  the  elders  who  were 
once  the  leaders.  We  must  look  to  the  younger  race  of  Con- 
servatives for  any  stout  and  genuine  battle  against  their  oppo- 
nents ;  we  must  wait  until  the  hereditary  struggle  can  be  takioi 
up  by  those  who  are  able  to  choose  their  ground  with  a  perfect 
recognition  of  established  realities.  In  plain  words,  the  Oppo- 
sition must  remain  as  at  present,  weak,  staggering,  and  uncor* 
tain,  until  it  can  clearly  make  up  its  mind  as  to  what  object  it 
now  considers  worth  fighting  for,  and  what  leader  it  can  have  to 
conduct  the  struggle. 

But  are  the  Whigs,  the  old  Whigs,  any  better  than  their  oppo- 
nents ?    Have  they  much  to  boast  of  as  regards  leaden  or  prin- 
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ciples  ?      Truly,  we  think  not.     Forlorn,  indeed,   is   now  the 
aspect  of  that  great  party  once  led  by  him — 

"  On  whose  burning  tongue 
Truth,  peace,  and  freedom  hung." 

TLe  Capua  of  oflSce  has  ruined  our  Whig  party ;  it  is  worse  off 
than  after  many  defeats ;  the  poor  remnant  and  wreck  of  its  once 
noble  host  is  the  victim  not  of  overthrow,  but  of  success.  Not 
an  earnest,  not  even  an  eloquent  man  left.  The  few  political 
debaters  of  intellect  and  power  who  attach  themselves  to  its 
banner  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  once  its 
enemies.  The  Whigs,  too,  want  a  new  creed  and  a  new  man. 
They  have  worn  to  death  the  old  principles  of  peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform.  Indeed,  they  have  brought  these  principles 
into  sad  contempt.  They  have  effected  no  peace  which  was  not 
inglorious  and  debasing,  like  the  abject  submission  with  which 
England  the  other  day  was  made  to  grovel  in  the  dust  before  the 
cold  and  cutting  insolence  of  Prince  Gortchakoff.  They  have 
done  so  much  for  retrenchment  that  the  military  and  naval  ex- 
penses of  England  are  greater  during  the  period  of  that  singular 
condition  which  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  peace, 
than  in  the  ordinary  times  of  heavy  war.  If  expense  is  to  be  a 
consideration,  and  the  economy  of  an  administration  its  highest 
praise,  then  we  cannot  help  remembering  that  some  of  England's 
grandest  military  triumphs  were  won  with  less  of  military  and 
naval  expenditure  than  it  now  costs  us  to  sit  at  home  and  eat 
our  meals  in  quiet.  This  is,  indeed,  peace  at  any  price  ;  certainly, 
at  the  highest  price  in  figures  which  the  commodity  ever  before 
cost  any  nation  on  the  earth.  Keform,  the  last  of  the  principles 
which  were  once  watchwords,  the  Whigs  have  at  length  reduced 
to  that  condition  that  it  requires  high  moral  courage  for  any  man 
to  profess  himself  a  Eeformer.  Even  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  allude 
with  something  of  hesitation  to  the  unpleasant  subject.  For,  after 
the  memorable  session  of  1860,  it  has  become  positively  ludicrous 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  political  reform.  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
peculiar  Whig  notion  of  peace  emphatically  realized.  A  Eeform  Bill 
was  once  a  lightning  conductor :  now  it  is  only  a  laughing-stock. 
Once  men  fought  for  or  against  it :  now  they  chuckle  compla- 
cently over  it.  The  noble  art  of  letting  things  alone  is  the  highest 
effort  of  our  home  policy.  To  realize  the  splendid  condition  when 
Ministers  will  actually  be  allowed  to  do  nothing,  appears  to  be 
the  present  Whig  ambition.  The  whole  creed  of  Whiggery  in 
our  day  was  admirably  summed  up  in  the  concluding  phrase  of 
Earl  Russell's  closing  speech  at  Blairgowrie — the  memorable  "  Rest 
and  be  thankful"  motto.    Earl  Russell  at  present  is  likely  to  make 
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one  believe  that  England  has  grown  very,  very  old.  If  we  were 
to  measure  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  by  the 
change  in  the  political  tendencies  of  this  leading  statesman,  we 
might  really  begin  to  think  there  was  some  sense  in  the  polite 
and  flattering  suggestion  of  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  at  Exeter 
Hall,  that  England,  having  fallen  into  a  quiet  decrepitude  and 
decay,  had  better  seek  a  retreat,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  distur- 
bance and  harm,  in  some  far-oflf  Western  region.  Earl  Bussell 
certainly  is  not  very  old,  as  statesmen  are  measured  in  our  days. 
He  is  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  Lord  Palmerston.  He  is 
more  than  ten  years  younger  than  Badetzky  was  when  the  latter 
set  about  the  series  of  campaigns  which  crushed  Italian  revolu- 
tion. He  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  the  slightest  decay  in 
mental  faculties ;  he  gives  no  other  indication  of  failing  physical 
power  than  just  so  much  as  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  advan- 
cing years.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  most 
not  be  harassed  any  more  by  severe  political  duty.  Nay,  he  seems 
to  think  that  because  he  is  tired  of  real  work,  all  the  nation  ought 
to  be  tired  as  well.  One  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  declining  to 
espouse  more  warmly  the  cause  of  Poland  was,  that  at  his  time  of 
life  he  could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  conducting  so 
critical  a  policy. 

The  younger  political  observers  of  our  day  must  be  rather 
puzzled  to  comprehend  Earl  Bussell,  and  to  reconcile  him  with 
the  traditional  Lord  John.  They  must  wonder  what  on  earth 
Sydney  Smith  could  have  meant  by  his  famous  illustration  of 
the  headlong  temerity  and  self-confidence  of  the  Whig  leader 
who  then  bore  the  name  of  Bussell.  Did  not  Thomas  Moore 
once  liken  Lord  John  to  the  eagle  soaring  at  the  sun  ?  Did  not 
the  poet  write  of  the  **  strife,"  and  the  "  mighty  arena,"  where 

"All  that  is  grand, 
'Tis  for  high-thoughted  spirits  like  thine  to  command  ?'* 

The  present  generation  must  be  a  good  deal  puzzled  about  the 
application  of  lines  like  these.  Perhaps  some  youthful  political 
students  take  refuge  in  the  conviction  that  as  there  were  an  elder 
and  a  younger  Pitt,  an  elder  and  a  younger  Canning,  so  likewise 
there  .must  have  been  an  elder  and  a  younger  John  BusselL  It 
may  be  that  the  present  sensation  of  languor  and  disinclination 
to  active  work  which  Earl  Bussell  so  frankly  acknowledges  is  not 
a  peculiarity,  but  a  sort  of  epidemic  spreading  itself  over  many 
of  our  poHticians.  Certainly,  when  we  find  men  so  energetic  as 
Mr.  Bright  talking  in  the  desponding  strain  which  that  gentieman 
lately  adopted  at  Bochdale — talking  as  if  the  wine  of  political  life 
were  drunk  and  nothing  but  the  lees  were  left — as  if  farther 
effort  were  hopeless  and  only   calm  s^prender  remained — we 
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feel  less  inclined  to  blame  Earl  Bnssell  and  more  disposed  to 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  quietness  of  unreasonable  content  is 
not  better  than  the  quietness  of  unreasonable  despair.     Happily 
for  England  she  cannot  adopt,  even  if  she  would,  the  new  poli- 
tical philosophy  of  the  Whigs.     She  cannot  long  rest,  merely 
thankftil  for  what  has  been  done.     Mr.  Froude,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Elizabeth,"  speaks   well  when  he   says  that  there  are  in  the 
English  nature  two  great  antagonistic  tendencies, "  visible  in  our 
laws,  our  institutions,  our  religion,   and  in  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  our  greatest  men  :"  the  one  a  disposition  to  live  by 
rule  and  precedent,  to  distrust  novelties,  to  hold  the  experience 
of  the  past  as  the  surest  guide ;  the  other  *'  (i  restless,  impetuous 
energy,  inventing,  expanding,  pressing  forward  into  the  future, 
regarding  what  has  been  already  achieved  only  as  a  step  or  landing- 
place  leading  upwards  and  onwards  to  higher  conquests  ;  a  mode 
of  thought  which  in  the  half-educated  takes  the  form  of  a  rash 
disdain  of  earlier  ages,  which  in  the  best  and  wisest  creates  a 
sense  that  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors  if  we  do  not 
eclipse  them  in  all  that  they  touched."    Mr.  Froude  is  still  right 
when  he  affirms  that  in  healthy  ages  the  two  tendencies  co-exist, 
and,  co-existing, "  produce  that  even  progress,  that  strong  vitaUty, 
at  once  so  vigorous  and  so  composed,  which  is  legible  every- 
where in  the  pages  of  English  history."    This  is  especially  true 
in  politics.     The  season  we  have  just  passed  through  has  not 
been  healthy,  for  it  wholly  lacked  the  operation  of  one  of  the  two 
tendencies.     It  has  not  been  healthy,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  inevitable  and  necessary.     The  languor  which  follows  fever, 
the  exhaustion  which  succeeds  over-exertion,  may  be  unavoid- 
able, and  may  be  necessary  conditions;   but  they  are  not  in 
themselves    healthful    stages  of   existence.      So  with   our  re- 
cent season  of  political  quietude.     After  over-excitement  and 
long    and    heavy    struggles,    it   was    an    inevitable    reaction. 
But  it  was  not  in  itself  a  satisfactory  or  desirable  condition. 
Only  that  fate  summoned  up  some   great  and  noble  interests 
abroad,  the  British  political  mind  of  this  generation  would  have 
been  stunted  and  stupified  by  it.     As  it  is,  the  great  House  of 
Commons  has  degenerated  under  its  influence  to  the  capacity  of 
a  parish  vestry.   All  manner  of  mediocrities  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  front  along  with  the  small  questions  which  suited  them. 
A  placid,  sleek,  stultifying  kind  of  self-content  began  to  steal 
over  the  nation.       We  were  arriving  fast  at  that  most  im- 
perfect and  dangerous  of  all  conditions,  when  men  begin  to  con- 
sider themselves  quite  perfect  and  safe.     Even  our  foreign  policy 
became  tainted  by  it.     Always  when  Great  Britain  is  inclined  to 
degenerate,  she  seeks,  as  if  instinctively,  the  companionship  of 
Austria.     We  have  had  this  ominous  indication  of  our  condi- 
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tion  forced  somewhat  unpleasantly  upon  our  notice  once  or  twice 
of  late.  Our  social  conditi<m  has  certainly  not  been  improving. 
We  have  had  more  of  that  kind  of  poverty  which  is  a  natiopal 
disgrace  (unlike  the  Lancashire  poverty)  exhibited  throogfaoat 
England  of  late^  than  for  a  whole  previous  generation*  We  have 
been  careless  and  unconcerned  everywhere ;  looking  with  cynical 
eye  upon  the  decay  of  great  principles  which  once  made  our  creed 
and  our  battle-cry ;  seeking  only  easy  excitement,  and  shunniDg 
deep  political  thought.  We  have  been  resting,  if  not  thankfoL 
All  this  will  soon  end.  There  are  plenty  of  grievances  ia  Eng- 
lish politics,  English  social  life,  English  laws,  which  demand 
redress.  The  time  will  never  come  when  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tious, faithful  Englishman  can  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  rest  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  more  reforming  work  to  be  done.  When 
the  English  public  feels  this  kind  of  sensation  stealing  on,  it 
diould  be  strongly  shaken  off  as  delusive  and  dangerous.  It  is 
to  healthy  political  and  social  vitality  what  the  tendency  to  sleep 
is  to  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  in  some  snowy  Alpine  or 
Pyreneean  pass,  a  tendency  which,  if  not  resisted,  stupifies  the 
victim  wholly,  and  leaves  him  to  perish. 

Therefore,  when  we  look  forward  to  great  political  straggles 
once  again,  we  look  to  them,  not  with  dread,  but  with  hope.  An 
early  uprousing  of  the  nation's  political  activity  we  do  not  in- 
deed expect;  even  if  immediate  questions  of  great  interest  were 
not  wanting,  there  is  no  probability  of  any  stirring  scenes  being 
enacted  under  our  present  leaders.  The  rest-and-be-thankful 
policy  having  stupified  some,  they  sit  contentedly,  like  grey  old 
pensioners  in  Chelsea,  looking  meditatively  back  on  the  events 
of  early  struggles,  and  quite  content  if  an  audience  can  be  got 
now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  often  told  story  of  their  Tones 
Vedras  and  their  Waterloo.  They  have,  moreover,  acquired  all 
the  honours  and  all  the  pensions  they  can  possibly  have.  Earl  Bus- 
sell  has  gone  as  high  in  the  peerage  as  he  can  expect  to  go ;  Lord 
Falmerston  could  not  possibly  be  more  popular  than  he  is ;  the  Eari 
of  Derby  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  greater  man  out  of  office  than 
in.  There  are,  indeed,  among  the  men  now  nesting,  some  who  do  not 
yet  seem  doomed  by  fate  and  years  to  a  contented  self-compla- 
cent rest.  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  instance,  is  surely  not  thankful  for  a 
quietude  which  resembles  the  ease  of  Lethe's  wharf.  But  the 
great  mistake  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  career  is  one  which  he 
will  now  scarcely  iind  time  to  retrieve.  That  grand  and  ci^tal 
mistake  was,  the  subjection  of  his  peculiar  genius  and  tempera- 
ment to  the  doctrines^  of  Conservatism.  A  genius  like  hi&— so 
bold,  so  self-reliant,  so  little  inclined  to  have  its  course  held  in 
by  the  ancient  ruts  and  grooves,  so  rarely  under  the  influence 
of   the    feelings  which  invest  the    past  with  a  superstitioas 
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reverence^  so  apt  for  criticism,  so  specially  fitted  to  do  the  de- 
stractive  work  which  must,  after  all,  ever  be  the  pioneer  of  pro- 
gress in  an  old  system  like  oars ; — such  a  genias  as  this  finds  an 
uncongenial  place  among  minds  whose  only  clear  political  prin- 
ciple is  the  £uth  which  opposes  a  dull  vi$  inertia  to  all  intrusive 
novelty.     Unhappily,  Mr.  Disraeli   has  of  late  years  only  ren- 
dered his  recovery  from  the  cardinal  error  of  his  life  more  difficult 
than  before.    For  with  an  eccentricity  for  which  even  his  political 
career  furnished  no  precedent,  which  even  his  caprices  of  political 
whim  would  not  have  led  us  to  expect,  he  has  identified  himself 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  England.    He  has 
marked  himself  out  as  the  very  foremost  of  tiiose  who  obstinately 
and  vehemently  resist  all  and  any  reform  in  the  political  relations 
of  that  Church  to  State  and  people.     This  is  to  be  regretted  for 
many  reasons.    For  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  sake,  one  must  regret 
that  so  keen  and  brilliant  an  intellect  should  have  given  itself  up 
to  the  uncompromising  support  of  so  great  an  anomaly.     The 
reactionary  course  to  which  the  Conservative  leader  has  pledged 
himself  does  not  seem  to  secure  for  him  the  unstinted  confidence 
even  of  those  dogged  anti-reformers  who  oppose  a  leaden  immo- 
biUty  and  dead  weight  to  all  intellectual  and  political  movement 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  too,  as  any  prospect  which  we  can 
now  see  of  an  earnest  and  inspiriting  political  struggle  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  Church  questions.     The    Church  rate  dispute 
has  still  to  be  fought  out  to  some  end.    There  is,  moreover,  just 
arising  on  the  horizon  the  prospect  of  a  struggle  about  the  Irish 
Establishment.     It  will  be  a  hard  fate  for  Mr,  Disraeli  if  he  has 
to  fight  a  second  great  losing  battle  in  the  course  of  his  carcer,« 
to  become  absolutely  identified  with  another  grand   political 
fia^o.    He  has  saved  himself  with  regard  to  questions  of  Beform. 
He  can  always  plead  that  he  did  his  best  for  that  question ;  that 
he  shaped  out   a   reform  scheme  of   some  kind,   and  that  he 
did  more  to   carry  it  through    than  those  who  claimed    the 
parentage  and  monopoly  of  all  Beform  movements  did  to  redeem 
their  life-long  pledges  to  the  country.    But  on  Church  questions 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  pledged  himself  to  the  stolid  non  po$»umu8.    No 
one  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  public  feeling  in  these  coun- 
tries can  entertain  any  serious  doubt  of  the  fate  which  threatens 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment.     Whenever  a  really  great  efibrt 
is  made  to  procure  its  fall,  it  falls.  A  cordial  and  complete  under- 
standing remains  to  be  formed  between  two  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whom,  oddly  enough,  it  has  of  li^  been  very  hard  to 
bring  together — the  English  Badical  Dissenters  and  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholics.    This  understanding  does  not  seem  near  at 
hand  just  now,  but  it  must  be  ultimately  the  result  of  natural 
affinities.   Once  that  co-operation  were  attained,  the  Irish  Church 
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Establisbment  would  really  begin  to  be  in  some  danger,  and  of 
course  the  Conservative  spirit  would  wake  up  for  its  defence.  We 
have  often  wondered  at  the  absence  of  all  inclination  for  co- 
operating action,  which  seems  now  to  keep  asunder  the  English 
Radicals  and  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics.  This  disposition  is  only 
the  growth  of  recent  years.  There  are  surely  points  of  affinity 
sufficient  to  hold  these  two  parties  together.  The  English  Badi* 
cals  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  demands  and  the  grievances 
of  Ireland.  Some  of  them  are  quite  inclined  to  favour  even  any 
substantial  Irish  appeal  for  a  separate  national  representation. 
They  are  nearly  all  ready  to  insist  upon  the  fullest  religious 
equality  for  Catholics.  They  have  scarcely  any  ill-feeling  towards 
the  Pope ;  nay,  it  is  a  remarkable,  but  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  English  Badical  party  are  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  the  independence  of  Italy — ^the  great 
stumbling-block  over  which  English  and  Irish  fall  into  collision. 
Except  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  English  Badi- 
cals  and  Dissenters  in  Parliament  (we  speak  now  of  those  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright)  have  never  mani- 
fested any  particular  interest  in  the  Italian  movement  for  national 
independence.  The  only  connecting  link  which  at  present  holds 
together  the  English  Conservatives  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  is  the 
mutual  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  legitimacy  in  Italy.  Every 
month  weakens  this  frail  link.  Italian  unity  being  settled,  the 
futile,  ignoble  cabal  in  England  must  quickly  dissolve.  The  Irish 
Catholics  will  see  that  they  have  been  befooled,  and  will  have  to 
seek  new  alliances.  Should  they  form  any  kind  of  expressed  or 
•tacit  understanding  with  English  Radicalism  once  again,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  vigorous  attack  will  be  made  upon  the 
stronghold  of  the  Irish  Church.  Mr.  Disraeli  leading  the  forlorn 
defence  of  such  a  struggle  as  this  will  be  a  sorry  sight ;  but  a 
sight  which,  if  political  conditions  do  not  take  some  sudden  and 
remarkable  change  very  soon,  we  shall  probably  be  fated  to  look 
upon.  No  political  spectacle  could  well  be  more  unpleasing  to  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Disraeli  s  genius  than  that  presented  by  the  states* 
man  himself,  when  on  the  Wednesdays  of  recent  sessions  he  used 
to  labour  with  an  eloquence  strained  and  thin  and  hollow,  with  an 
emphasis  of  gesture  apparently  destined  to  cover  like  a  powerful 
accompaniment  the  false  notes  of  the  argument,  in  defence  of  what 
certain  fanatics  from  rural  districts  believe  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  Church  against  the  ultimately  resistless  tendency  which  would 
bring  her  within  the  influence  of  reform,  and  harmonize  her  with 
the  altering  conditions  of  English  society. 

But,  for  the  present,  political  movements  are  clearly  at  a  dead- 
lock. We  expect  nothing  from  the  next  Session ;  nothing,  that 
is  to  say,  which  in  parliamentary  history  deserves  to  be  called  an 
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event.  The  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  (Mr.  Disraeli,  and  one  or 
two  younger  men,  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  excepted)  are  not 
anxious  to  come  into  office,  because  they  would  hardly  know  what 
to  do  if  they  got  there.  They  are  not  anxious  to  go  to  the 
country,  having  a  painful  memory  of  the  astonishing  and  over- 
whehning  victory  which  Lord  Palmerston  achieved  when  he 
appealed  to  the  constituencies  on  the  memorable  Chinese  ques- 
tion. The  present  Parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
Derby  Parliament ;  and  the  Opposition  do  not,  therefore,  expect 
much  good  to  arise  from  a  course  which  would  appeal  to  the 
country  for  a  new  House  elected  under  Palmerstonian  auspices. 
Ko  doubt  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  combination 
which  would  unseat  the  present  Cabinet,  or  necessitate  the  appeal 
to  the  country.  We  do  not  know  whether  anybody  except  Mr. 
Buxton  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  more  high-minded  and  con- 
sistent Badicals,  is  really  in  earnest  about  the  Japanese  opera- 
tions. If  the  country,  in  its  present  condition  of  reaction  and 
languor,  could  be  stirred  up  to  genuine  interest  in  any  question 
affecting  the  honour  and  character  of  our  own  nation,  here, 
surely,  is  a  subject  upon  which  Englishmen  might  be  roused  to 
earnestness  and  even  to  passion.  If  the  Opposition  could  make 
up  its  mind  and  see  its  way,  here  is  a  path  into  power  and  credit 
at  once.  But  the  Opposition  will  probably  not  make  up  its 
mind,  and,  more  probably  still,  will  not  see  ite  way.  The  wrong 
done  in  Japan  will  perhaps  be  explained  away,  or  disavowed,  or 
condoned  for,  or  allowed  to  escape  unexpiated,  because  nobody 
knows  well  what  might  be  the  result  if  any  serious  expiation 
were  enforced.  The  portentous  warning  phrase  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  about  the  necessity,  above  all  things,  of  carrying  on 
the  Queen  3  Government,  will  operate  potentiy,  although  dimly, 
on  many  minds.  Somebody  must  carry  on  the  Queen  s  Govern* 
ment.  No  one  seems  inclined  or  able  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  task  but  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  all  very  well  to  condemn 
this  or  that  detail  of  policy — this  or  that  unwarranted  massacre. 
The  people  in  Japan  may  have  been  hardly  used;  but  then, 
even  supposing  they  did  not  deserve  all  they  got,  being  barba- 
rians and  such  like — what  is  to  be  done  if  nobody  is  ready  to 
govern  but  Lord  Palmerston?  It  is  easy  to  complain  of  his 
Government,  but  who  is  to  replace  it?  Outvote  him,  and  he 
goes  to  the  country.  The  country,  parUy  influenced  by  the  con- 
viction that  Lord  Palmerston's  officials  have  done  nothing  which 
Lord  Derby's  would  not  do  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
parUy  carried  away  by  the  admiration  for  an  old  favourite  and  a 
determination  to  rally  round  him  in  all  difficiilties,  returns  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  sort 
of  performance  results  in  nothing.    Mr.  Buxton's  enterprise  will, 
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we  fully  believe,  lead  to  no  serious  results  whatever.  The  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  moment  is  not  to  find  any  one  who  can 
govern  better  than  Lord  Palmerston.  That  might  be,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  very  healthy  condition.  The  diflBculty 
is  to  find  any  one  who  can  govern  but  Lord  Palmerston.  That 
could  not  be  a  healthy  condition  under  any  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  so 
peculiarly  situated  as  England  is  in  this  respect.  She  is  tied  to 
the  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  a  bond  far  stronger 
than  the  mere  fetter  of  Royal  will  which  binds  the  government  of 
Prussia  to  the  ankle  of  Von  Bismarck. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  present  Parliament-^ whether  it  is  art 
off  by  a  sudden  dissolution  or  drags  out  to  its  last  legal  gasp — its 
memory  will  be  equally  inglorious.  So  barren  and  wearying  a  Par- 
liament has  not  been  seen  for  generations.  The  best  that  could 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  did  no  great  harm.  Even  that  negative 
commendation  must  bo  qualified  when  we  remember  Sir  Slinto 
Farquhar  and  the  Game  Laws.  Happily  for  the  country  it  did 
not  put  its  hand  to  many  tasks,  for  it  seemed  to  have  the  faculty 
of  touching  nothing  without  mfffring  it.  Many  complications  it 
found  waiting  to  be  solved,  and  it  only  twisted  them  into  more 
perplexing  convolutions.  When  it  found  a  Sisyphus  toiling 
with  his  burthen  heavily  up  the  hill,  it  approached  to  help,  and 
immediately  sent  the  load  rolling  down  faster  than  before.  It 
removed  no  diflSculty  whatever  out  of  the  way  of  its  successorsy 
but  it  added  some  fresh  perplexities,  to  render  the  work  of  the 
future  harder.  When  this  Parliament  began,  there  was  good 
hope  that  it  might  at  least  settle  two  of  the  standing  vexations 
of  parliamentary  existence,  the  Church-rate  question  and  the 
Beform  Bill.  It  had  not  gone  far,  when  it  reduced  both  ques- 
tions to  a  condition  far* more  distressing  and  dangerous  than 
either  had  suffered  from  during  the  whole  generation.  It  talked 
a  great  deal,  but  the  talk  was  not  even  good  of  its  kind.  The 
orators  who  had  a  reputation  when  the  Parliament  opened  added 
nothing  to  their  renown,  and  the  successive  Sessions  gave  no  new 
reputation  to  the  country.  Looking  back  over  the  four  or  fiv» 
Sessions,  and  the  long,  drear,  dead  level  of  debates  upon  French, 
and  Italian,  and  American,  and  German,  and  Danish,  and 
Turkish,  and  Polish  questions,  which  stretched  on  from  first  to 
last,  can  any  one  point  out^  among  the  legions  of  mediocritiet 
who  pushed  themselves  forward,  one  solitary  first-class  repatataon 
won  by  any  man  who  had  not  earned  it  long  before  ?  It  was  ten 
the  most  part  a  mirthful  Pariiament — mirthfiil  although  by  no 
means  witty,  laughing  much  over  the  smallest  of  jokes,  and 
finding  food  for  merriment  in  subjects  which  rational  men  do  not 
commonly  regard  as  jocular.     The  House  laughed  inextinguish- 
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able  laughter  over  the  Eeform  Bill,  chuckled  at  the  Ballot,  tit- 
tered at  the  Church-rate  question^  screamed  with  mirth  over  the 
American  War,  and  exploded  with  drollery  at  the  bint  of  Irish 
grievances.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  to  treat 
all  home  questions  as  bores  which  must  be  laughed  down,  and  to 
regard  the  two  or  three  great  for^gn  questions  which  presented 
themselves  as  heaven-sent  themes  for  the  explosion  of  a  little 
empty  and  superfluous  rhetoric.  In  its  highest  hours  the  House 
seldom  rose,  during  the  present  Parliament^  above  the  level  of  a 
debating  society,  discussing  for  sheer  discussion  s  sake :  in  its 
most  practical  moments  it  conducted  no  busdness  of  a  character 
superior  to  that  which  usually  occupies  the  attention  of  a  local 
town  council.  Perhaps  the  most  earnest  moments  it  ever  knew 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  great  national  question  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  a  huge  brick  shed  at  South  Kensington* 
It  treated  great  questions  as  if  they  were  small,  and  had  not  the 
gift  to  mi^e  small  questions  show  as  if  they  were  great.  It  did 
nothing  at  home,  and  when  its  attention  wandered  abroad,  it  was 
only  as  a  gadding  woman  goes  out  to  tattle  about  everything  and 
settie  nothing.  It  kept  up  a  condition  which  had  not  the 
economy  of  peace,  or  what  the  French  Emperor  termed  the 
"  happy  chances"  of  war.  At  enormous  cost  it  maintained  a 
kind  of  truce  which  may  end  at  any  moment,  and  which  leaves 
England  scarcely  a  friend  in  the  world  whose  friendship  is  worth 
having.  Surveying  the  career  of  the  present  Parliament,  only 
one  satisfactory  reflection  arises  to  the  mind ;  and  that  is,  the 
consoling  recoUection  that,  however  it  is  fated  to  terminate,  that 
career  cannot  possibly  be  protracted  much  longer. 
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Art.  VII — The  Inspired  Writings  of  Hinduism. 

1.  Rig-Veda-Sanhitd :    the  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmam, 

together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sdyandcharya.  Edited 
by  Max  MiiLLER,  M.A.    Volume  IV.    London:   1862. 

2.  The  Taittiriya  Brdhmana  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda^  wWi 

the  Commentary  of  Sdyandcharya.  Edited  by  Bajendra- 
LALA  MiTRA,  with  the  Assistance  of  several  learned  Panditas. 
Vol.  II.  (In  the  "  Bibliotheca  Indica,"  published  under  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.)  Cal- 
cutta: 1862. 

3.  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  tlu 

People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions,  Collected, 
translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  by  Bemarks,  bv 
J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Part  IV.    London:  1863. 

4.  Jl  Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography  of  the 

Indian  Philosophical  Systems.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A. 
Calcutta:  1859. 

5.  Report  of  the  Mdlidraj  Libel  Case.    Bombay:  1862. 

6.  The  Mdhdrajas.  By  Karsandass  Moouee.  Bombay:  1861. 

THE  beginning  of  the  year  1862  was  marked  by  an  occurrence 
of  great  importance  in  the  social  and  religious  history  of 
India.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  European  press,  and, 
to  superficial  observation,  it  has  floated  away  on  the  current  of 
contemporary  events.  We  will  briefly  recall  it  to  the  memory  of 
our  readers.  In  a  native  newspaper,  The  Satya  Prakdsa, 
that  is,  "the  light  of  Truth,"  published  at  Bombay,  there 
appeared,  on  the  21st  October,  1860,  an  editorial  article  headed 
*'The  Primitive  Beligion  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  present 
heterodox  opinions."  It  began  with  stating  that  the  Puranasand 
other  sacred  works  of  the  Hindus  predict  the  rise  of  false  religions 
and  heresies  in  the  Ealiyuga,  or  the  present  mundane  age,  which 
according  to  Hindu  theory  dates  from  8101  B.C. ;  it  then  went  on 
to  relate  that  the  religion  of  the  Vallabhacharyas  is  one  of  these 
heresies,  and  wound  up  by  emphatically  calling  on  the  Maharajas 
or  high  priests  of  that  sect  to  desist  from  the  propagation  of 
their  faith  until  they  had  renounced  the  gross  immoralities  coun- 
tenanced or  directly  inculcated  by  it. 

The  sect  in  question,  we  may  remark, 'was  founded  by  a 
Brahmin,  Vishnu-Sw&min,  but  derives  its  name  from  its  principal 
teacher  and  saint,    Vallabhacharya  (or    the   spiritual   teacher 
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YaHabha)^  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  incamatiaii  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  and  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  of  our  era.  Its  doctrinal  tenets  are  a  fantas- 
tical mixture  of  pantheism  and  mysticism,  and  its  worship  is  that 
of  Ejrishna,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu,  particularly 
in  his  juvenile  forms,  and  commemorating  his  amorous  sports 
with  the  cowherdesses  amongst  whom  he  passed  the  earlier  stage 
of  his  earthly  career.  There  is  this  remarkable  feature,  however, 
about  this  sect^  as  compared  with  other  Hindu  sects  based  on 
Brahminical  tradition — that  its  teachers,  rejecting  abstemiousness 
as  not  conducive  to  sanctity,  enjoin  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  not 
by  means  of  mortification,  or  an  austere  ritual,  but  by  indulging 
in  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  world. 

The  members  of  this  sect  are  very  numerous  and  opulent,  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  especially  those  from  Gujarat  and  Malva, 
belonging  to  it.  Their  temples  and  establishments  are  scattered 
all  over  India,  and  their  spiritual  chiefs  are  the  supposed 
descendants  of  Vallabha,  veneration  being  paid  to  tliem,  not  on 
account  of  their  learning  or  piety,  but  for  their  family  connexion 
with  that  arch-saint  of  the  sect.* 

One  of  their  actual  chiefs — now  styled  Maharajas — ^the  Maha- 
raja Jadunathjee  Brizrattanjee  of  Bombay,  felt  highly  incensed 
at  the  article  we  have  alluded  to.  The  respectable  journal  in 
which  it  was  contained  had  imparted  to  it  more  than  the 
ordinary  weight  of  a  controversial  production  of  the  native  press, 
and  the  name  and  position  of  its  author,  Karsandass  Mooljee, 
renowned  amongst  his  countrymen  for  his  undaunted  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  their  social  and  religious  reform,  had^  impressed  on  it  the 
stamp  of  purity  of  motive  and  a  strong  presumption  of  trust- 
worthiness^  Had  the  Maharaja  vented  his  indignation  by 
assembling  the  members  of  the  caste  to  which  the  writer  of  the 
article  belonged,  and  had  he  made  them  excommunicate  the 
obnoxious  reformer — as  with  his  social  and  spiritual  influence  he 
could  doubtless  have  done — ^it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
world  at  large  would  have  heard  nothing  of  the  actual  state  of 
this  Vallabhacharya  creed,  and  that  native  apathy — in  this  case, 
as  in  others — ^would  have  little  heeded  the  appeal  made  to  their 
better  selves.  But  the  Maharaja  acted  otherwise,  and  India,  we 
hope,  will  have  to  thank  him  for  the  course  he  took.  He  sued 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  for 
having  "  caused  to  be  printed  and  published  a  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  infamous,  and  defamatory  libel"  on  the  religion  of  his 
sect  in  general,  and  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Maliurdjas 
in  particular. 

♦  See  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  119.  ff. 
[Vol.  LXXXI.  No.  CLIX.3—NEW  Semes,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  I.  L 
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Hence  ensued  a  spectacle  which  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
India.  An  English  tribunal  had  to  decide  whether  the  charges 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Satya  Prakdsa  were  founded  in  &ei 
«nd  justifiable  on  public  grounds.  It  was  nominally  a  qnestioii 
whether  Mr.  Karsandass  Mooljee  was  a  libeller  and  should  be 
mulcted  in  the  amount  of  60001,,  the  damages  laid,  but  in 
reaUty,  whether  the  actual  religion  of  the  Yallabhacharya  sect 
ordained  those  immoral  practices  which  the  defendant  had  im- 
puted to  it,  and  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Hindu  faith,  **  one  of  the  different  ways,"  as 
was  alleged  in  favour  of  it,  ''into  which  the  oourses  of  the  Yedas 
and  Puranas  haye  diverged,  just  as  some  one  goes  from  the  gales 
of  the  fort  to  proceed  to  Walkeshwar  and  some  one  to  Byculla." 

The  Spirit  of  History  seems  to  have  had  one  of  his  toibulent 
fits  of  impatience  and  weariness.  He  must  have  grown  tired 
at  the  slow  pace  of  reforming  benevolence  and  antiquarian  re- 
search ;  for,  as  we  see,  he  suddenly  called  upon  Justioe  to  en- 
grave with  her  sword  on  the  skull  of  a  religious  community  that 
which  Science  with  her  pen  had  not  yet  been  able  to  write  into 
its  intelligence. 

The  task  of  Justice  was,  we  must  acknowledge,  well  performed  by 
her  substantially  acquitting  the  defendant  in  the  suit :  her  verdict 
is  recorded  in  the  elaborate  and  lucid  judgment  of  Sir  Mattiiew 
Sausse  and  Sir  Joseph  Amould,  and  it  henceforward  belongs  to 
the  annals  of  the  judicial  history  of  India.  But  though  twenty- 
four  days  of  a  rigidly  scrutinizing  trial  is  no  mean  amount  of  time 
to  be  allotted  to  the  settlement  of  a  legal  point,  though  the  light 
thrown  by  it  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  a  large  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  Hindu  community  will  advance  our 
knowledge  of  modem  India,  we  cannot  share  in  the  sanguine  hope 
of  those  who  entertain  the  belief  that  this  trial  has  materially 
advanced  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  religious  future  erf 
India.  That  the  facts  disclosed  by  it  may  become  a  stimulus 
to  rouse  the  activity  of  the  indolent,  and  to  impress  evetj 
thinking  Hindu  with  a  sense  of  his  personal  duty  towards  his 
nation  at  large,  we  are  willing  to  admit ;  but  we  do  not  beliere 
tiiat  it  will  bring  us  nearer  the  desired  end,  unless  the  real 
question  at  issue  in  the  trial  and  its  true  importance  be  fully 
understood  by  the  followers  of  the  Sfistras. 

That  importance  does  not  lie  in  the  startling  disclosures  which 
the  world  has  received  concerning  the  doctrinal  immoralities  <rf 
the  present  Yallabhacharya  sect  and  its  leading  priests.  Db- 
closures  like  these  need  as  little  surprise  us  as  attract  our  atten- 
tion on  behalf  of  their  novelty.  Every  one,  however  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  religions  in  general,  knows  that 
there  is  no  religious  stem  without  its  parasitical  priesthood 
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sucking  its  sap,  if  allowed  to  cling  to  its  bark*  Who  will 
deoonnce  Ohristianity  because  MoroionisBi  has  q>rang  from  its 
soil  ?  or  wbo  will  question  the  morality  of  its  tenets,  beccMise,  so 
reeentl  J  as  twenty-seven  years  ago  there  existed,  at  Konigsbeig;  in 
Frossia,  the  sect  of  the  Muckers,  which  held  its  conTenticles  for 
tiie  procreation  of  a  new  Messiah,  and,  thon^  yidding  nothing 
in  mysticism  and  lewdness  to  the  sect  of  the  Yallabhacfaaryaa, 
was  so  highly  respectable  as  to  count  amongst  it»  members  some 
of  the  first  families  of  the  land  ? 

To  lay  stress  on  aberrations  of  this  kind  would  be  unjust  as 
well  as  unwise.  But  the  very  comparisons  we  have  alleged 
involve  the  point  on  which  we  must  lay  stress.  Mormonism 
must  hide  its  profligacy  in  the  deserts  of  America,  and  a  few 
Prussian  paUce-constables  proved  strong  enough,  with  the  i^ 
plause  of  the  good  people  of  Kdnigsberg,  to  check  the  new 
Messiah  in  his  career  of  incarnations. 

The  Yallabhacharya  creed,  however,  continues  to  flourish  all 
over  India,  and  to  feed,  we  believe,  its  fourscore  of  saints ;  no  pro- 
fessor of  it  is  looked  upon  by  a  ELindu  as  a  heretic,  with  whom  it 
is  not  permissible  to  associate ;  no  Brahmin  ceases  to  be  one, 
though  he  eat  the  dost  of  the  feet  of  the  Maharlya.  Do,  then, 
the  Hindus  really  believe  that  this  creed  is  a  true  Hindu  creed  ? 
Or--since  there  is  no  necessity  for  singling  out  this  special  sect 
from  among  numerous  others,  the  practices  of  which  would 
startle  us  as  much  as  those  of  the  followers  of  Vallabha — 
do  the  Hindus  really  assume  that  all  these  sects  are  healthy 
branches  of  their  original  religious  stock?  and,  as  to  all 
appearance,  their  reply  is  in  the  aflSrmative, — on  what  grounds 
does  the  assumption  rest  ? 

Some  answers  to  those  questions  have  been  given  by  "  The 
Mahariga  Libel  Case  ;*  and  because  this  case,  if  stripped  of  its 
specialties  and  personalities,  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  case 
of  Hinduism  itself  as  it  now  stands,  we  will  once  more  cast  our 
eyes  on  it. 

The  defendant  in  that  trial  had  charged  the  sect  of  the 
Mah&rajas  and  their  chiefe — ^to  use  his  own  words — with  "  perpe- 
trating such  shamelessness,  subtilty,  immodesty,  rascality,  and 
deceit,"  as  have  never  been  perpetrated  by  other  sectaries ;  and, 
convinced  that  the  committal  of  such  acts  could  not  be 
countenanced  by  the  true  Hindu  faith,  he  accordingly  stigmatized 
the  persuasion  of  the  Yallabhachdryas  as  a  *'  sham,  a  delusion,, 
and  a  heresy."  The  plaintifi*,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  denied 
ever  having  been  "  guilty  of  heterodox  opinions  in  matters  con- 
nected with  liis  religion,  or  of  the  ofiences  or  improper  conduct 
imputed  to  him." 

The  denial,  we  may  see  at  once,  does  not  meet  the  charge. 

l2 
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For,  sapposing  the  life  of  the  Maharaja  had  been  as  spotless  as 
one  could  desire,  it  does  not  follow  from  his  words  that  he  bad 
abstained  from  licentious  acts,  because  his  religion  declared  them 
to  be  sinfrd ;  nor,  if  his  religion  enjoined  or  encouraged  such  acts, 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  a  heterodox  faith ;  since,  for 
aught  we  know,  it  might  derive  its  tenets  from  the  old  and  autho- 
ritative Brahmanic  source.  It  is  true  that  by  his  evidence  the 
defendant  fully  proved  that  acts  of  the  grossest  immorality  were 
not  only  committed  by  the  Maharajas,  but  committed  by  them 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  connivance  of  their  followers  ;  it  is 
likewise  true  that  he  proved  that  "the  Maharajas  are  considered 
by  their  followers  as  incarnations  of  the  god  Krishna,"  that 
**  their  managers  give  the  sectaries  water  to  drink  in  which  the 
Maharaja  had  bathed ;"  and  that "  drinking  the  nectar  of  the  feet» 
swinging,  rubbing,  and  bathing  the  body  with  oils,  or  eating  the 
dust  on  which  they  have  walked,  are  not  practised  towards  the 
Gurus  of  other  sects."  But  evidence  like  this  obviously  does  no 
more  than  establish  the  fact,  that  such  customs  are  the  actual 
practices  of  a  particular  sect  and  of  certain  individuals  professing 
to  be  their  high  priests  and  chiefs.  It  will  induce  no  one  to 
charge  the  faith  or  these  people  with  inculcating  these  practices, 
or  to  say  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Hindus,  the  supposed  foundation  of  all  present 
creeds,  unless  further  evidence  be  produced  to  that  effect  from  the 
sacred  works  of  both. 

What  means,  then,  did  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff  possess, 
the  oue  to  denounce  the  heresy  of  the  Maharaja  sect,  the  other  io 
vindicate  its  orthodoxy  ? 

The  text-books  of  the  sect  are  the  works  of  its  principal 
teacher,  Vallabha;  they  are  all  written  in  Sanskrit;  and  a 
leading  commentary  on  one  of  these  works,  by  Gokuln&th,  a 
grandson  of  Vallabha,  is  likewise  written  in  Sanskrit.  Some  of 
these  works  are  translated  in  the  Brij-Bhasha  language  ;  hut,  as 
the  Mah&r&jj^  very  properly  observed,  these  versions  have  autho- 
rity so  far  only  as  they  exactly  render  the  original ;  and,  for  him- 
self, he  seemed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  reading  his  sacred  books  in 
such  versions  at  all.  That  the  groundworks  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  faith  are  likewise  written  in  the  sacred  language  of  India, 
and  some  in  that  archaic  form  of  Sanskrit,  which  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  classical  literature,  it  is  almo^ 
needless  to  say;  but  it  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add 
that  several  of  those  works — the  Vedas,  for  instance — and  the 
principal  Furftnas,  are  not  accessible  to  a  Hindu  except  in  that 
language,  since  no  translation  of  them  exists  in  any*  of  the  verna- 
cular tongues. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Kursanddss,  the  spirited  editor  of  the  Bombay 
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journal,  who  in  this  noteworthy  case  courageously  staked  his  pro- 
perty, and  probably  his  personal  liberty,  who  had  to  brave  not  only 
the  obloquy  of  his  countrymen,  but  an  organized  conspiracy 
— what  does  he  say  as  to  his  trustiest  weapon,  this  Sanskrit 
tongue,  when  he  enters  the  arena  to  struggle  for  the  restoration 
of  the  pure  ancient  religion  of  India  ?  He  frankly  and  honestly 
confesses  that  he  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it.  He  does 
his  best  to  supply  that  defect  by  resorting  to  a  young  native  who 
seems  to  have  a  smattering  of  it,  and  provides  him  with  the 
translation  of  a  passage  of  the  commentary  of  Gokuln&th ;  but 
beyond  the  result  of  this  trifling  assistance,  given  only  for  the 
purposes  of  his  defence,  his  ascertaining  the  authoritative  sense 
of  a  Sanskrit  work  does  not  go.  He  had  taken  up  the  cause  of 
religious  reform,  because  he  had  heard,  and  felt  convinced,  that 
the  ancient  Hindu  creed  must  be  pure,  and  different,  therefore, 
from  the  unclean  shape  in  which  it  is  paraded  before  his  eyes  ; 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him,  when  appealing  to  the  Vedas, 
that  the  Vedas  could  not  talk  to  him  unless  he  mastered  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  composed. 

Aid  the  MaharAja  ?  When  we  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
judges,  who  said — "  That  the  plaintiff  has  allowed  his  personal 
interests  to  overcome  his  respect  for  truth  while  on  his  oath  in 
the  court,"  and  those  of  the  other  judge,  who  declared  '^  the  oath 
of  the  plaintiff  as  utterly  valueless,"  and  "  the  whole  framework  of 
his  evidence  as  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood," 
—we  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  makes  profession  in  regard  to  the  original  works  of 
bis  own  and  the  ancient  Hindu  faith.  Yet  some  of  his  own  state- 
ments are,  nevertheless,  too  curious  not  to  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
Sanskrit,  he  says,  on  one  occasion,  he  knows  "  for  the  most  part ;" 
and  on  another,  he  owns  that  he  **  knows  more  of  Sanskrit  now 
than  he  did  before  the  libel."  In  his  plea  he  classes  the  ''  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus  "  as,  first  the  Pur&nas,  then  the  Vedas  and 
Shastras;  but,  when  cross-examined,  he  can  neither  give  the 
names  of  the  four  Vedas,  nor  had  he  any  idea  whatever  as  to  the 
number  of  that  part  of  them  called  the  Brahmanas.  He  has 
heard  the  name  of  the  Brahma-vaivarta*Purana,  but  he  has  not 
read  it.  His  opinion  was  that  if  the  Shastras  allowed  it,  remarriages 
of  widows  might  take  place,  but  not  otherwise.  He  had  seen  no 
authority  in  the  Shasiras  for  remarriages,  but  personally  he  had 
no  objection  thereto ;  in  his  sect,  indeed,  remarriages  took  place, 
and  he  did  not  prohibit  them.  He  likewise  informed  the  Court 
of  a  fact  which  as  yet  rests  on  no  other  authority  than  his  own- 
viz.,  that  the  name  of  the  god  Krishna  occurs  in  a  portion  of  the 
Vedas.  Of  the  other  Maharajas  he  cannot  say  whether  a  few  only 
can  read  Sanskrit ;  but  the  witness  most  friendly  to  him  did  not 
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hesitate  to  say  that  **  the  plaintiff  was  an  exception  amongst  them, 
the  rest  being  ignorant  persons." 

We  have  shown  enough,  we  think,  of  the  scholarship  of  these 
high  priests  and  preceptors  of  the  Vallabhacharya  sect.  Yet, 
though  the  specimen  of  saints  introduced  to  us  by  this  trial  is 
periiaps  mereij  an  illustration  of  the  adage  that  there  is  but  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridkulous,  we  cannot  oonoeal  firom 
ourselves  the  reality  that  that  step  may  be  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant  one. 

In  the  worst  days  of  Boman  Catholicism,  when  the  muUitade 
professing  that  religion  was  steeped  in  ignorance  and  its  worship 
was  no  better  than  idolatry,  there  was  still  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  priesthood  fnlhr  acquainted  with  the  text-book  of  Chris- 
tianity.    It  was,  no  doubt,  with  its  priests  a  question  of  policy 
whether  their  flock  should  be  admitted  to  the  knowledge  whi<^ 
they  possessed,  and  restored  to  a  purer  faith ;  but  that  they  had 
the  power  to  work  that  change  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
Protestantism.     Yet,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  may  assert 
that  the  vast  majority  of  all  Hindu  priests  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
ancient  faith  of  their  nation  as  the  Maharaja  of  Bombay ;  nay, 
this  Maharaja  himself  is  not  merely  a  fair  average  specimen  of  a 
Hindu  priest,  but  his  knowledge,  however  miserable,  exceeds  t^at 
of  most  priests  of  other  Hindu  sects.    Amongst  the  hundred 
milKon  and  more  who  profess  Brahmanism,  there  are  perhaps  a 
few  thousands  who  may  be  able  to  read  an  easy  Sanskrit  book ; 
but  those  who  can  mast^  a  philosophical  or  grammatical  work 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  except  at  the  high  seats  of  learning,  suck 
as  Benares,  Calcutta,  and  Poona,  while  as  to  those  who  can  un- 
derstand a  Vedic  text>  like  the  venerable  author  of  the  great 
Cyclopedia,  Baja  Radhak&nt  Deb,  or  tiie  learned  editor  of  one  of 
the  Vedas,  Babu  ilajendral&la  Mitra,  or  like  the  aoeoaplished 
Br.  Bhau  Bajee,  a  gentl^nan  whom  Sir  Joseph  Amoukl  describes 
as  **  one  who  in  learning,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  general 
superiority  of  mind,  is  among  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost 
of  the  native  citizens  of  Bombay," — their  number  is  indeed  so 
infinitely  small  that  it  disappears  in  the  mass  of  their  eo-reh- 
gionists. 

And  yet  every  Hindu,  high  or  low,  is  eager  to  pexsoade  Ima- 
self,  that  his  actual  worship  is  founded  on  inspired  texts :  for  he 
knows  that  it  would  be  worthless  unless  it  could  trace  its  tenets 
to  the  "  inspired"  words  of  the  Vedic  hymns ;  he  clings  to  it 
because  he  is  penetrated  witii  an  instinctive  foeling,  that  if  ha 
abandoned  a  religion  based  on  the  Vedas,  he  wodd  abandon  that 
which  is  dearest  to  a  man,  his  nationalijty.  It  is  this  instindm 
feeling  alone  that  arms  him  against  any  attempt  at  convension ;  foi; 
even  tiiough  the  intelligent  native  may  recognise  the  s«peiiority  of 
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Christianity  as  taught  hy  the  New  Testament  over  the  sectarian 
^Torship  practised  by  himself,  yet,  rather  than  profess  a  religion 
foreign  to  his  instincts,  habits,  and  nationality,  he  will  console 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  may  one  day  possess  in  his  old  faith, 
^hen  restored,  one  as  good  and  as  pure  as  any  other  faith. 

Whether  that  hope  be  justifiable  or  not  is  a  question  that 
admits  of  different  answers,  according  to  the  mental  and  social 
condition  of  the  inquirer.  But  Hindu  and  European  must  alike 
agree  that  a  nation  which  cannot  examine  and  understand  the 
foundation  of  its  own  existence  is  on  the  high  road  to  thelossof  that 
existence  altogether.  And  because  we  are  well  aware  that  the  in* 
telligent  portion  of  the  present  generation  of  India  has  raised  its 
political  aspirations,  and  has  the  proud  ambition  of  conquering 
for  its  country  the  same  position  which  is  occupied  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  British  £mpire,  we  must  remind  them  that  the  first 
and  most  efficacious  means  for  attaining  that  end  is  boldly  to  attack 
the  deplorable  religious  condition  of  their  countrymen,  and  tiiat 
this  is  to  be  done  only  by  imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  literature,  and  more  especially  of  those  sacred  works  which 
mark  the  brightest  epoch  of  their  national  Ufo.  There  are  some 
amongst  them,  we  know,  who  consider  the  religious  question  as 
insignificant  compared  to  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  who  judge  of  the  different  forms  of  their  present  worship  by 
the  standard  which  a  celebrated  historian  applied  to  the  various 
forms  of  Paganism  in  ancient  Bome :  that  they  are  all  alike  sub- 
lime to  the  vulgar,  all  alike  useful  to  the  politician,  and  all  alike 
ridiculous  to  the  philosopher.  But  these  modem  Hindu  states- 
men seem  to  forget  the  downfall  of  ancient  Bome,  and  that  masses 
sank  in  religious  degradation  can  never  become  the  political 
equals  of  those  to  whom  their  sublime  is  ihe  ridiculous.  Nor 
most  they  imagine  that  their  favourite  appeal  to  the  argument  of 
Sankaracharya  can  avail  in  these  days.  When  that  great  reformer 
and  philosopher — ^probably  about  a  thousand  years  ago — ^made 
his  crusade  against  the  heresies  then  rampant  all  over  India,  he 
is  said  to  have  himself  established  several  sects,  and  to  have 
sanctioned  the  worship  of  any  acknowledged  deity,  "  for  the  sake 
of  those  whose  limited  understandings  rendered  them  incapable 
of  comprehending  and  adoring  the  invisible  Supreme  Being." 
Hence  they  conclude,  that  if  so  stanch  a  defender  of  "  a  sole 
Cause  and  Supreme  Buler  of  the  universe"  considered  the  worship 
of  Vishnu  and  Siva  in  its  various  forms  compatible  with  the 
monotheistic  doctrine  he  was  preaching  to  his  countrymen,  no 
objection  need  be  taken  to  the  present  creed  as  answering  the  same 
ends. 

An  appeal  to  authorities,  instead  of  an  argument^  is  in  itsdf  a 
confession  of  defeat ;  but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
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this  appeal  as  their  argument  do  not  seem  to  apprehend  that  it 
could  be  turned  against  them  as  one  of  the  strongest  condenma- 
tions  of  the  practices  which  they  palliate.  Sankara,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  and  influential  scholars  of  medieeval  India,  was 
himself  one  of  the  most  zealous  denouncers  of  all  worships  if  re- 
pugnant to  the  Vedas.  His  aim  was  the  propagation  of  a  belief 
in  one  immaterial  Cause.  In  his  chief  work,  the  Commentary  on 
the  text-book  of  the  Vedfl-nta  philosophy,  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  celestial  beings  named  in  the  Vedic  writings  are  but 
allegorical  personifications  of  that  Supreme  Being,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Upanishads  he  compares  such  gods  even  to 
demons,  or  foes  of  the  human  race.  If  tradition  therefore  be 
correct,  that  he  tolerated  the  modem  worship  of  the  sectarian 
gods, — for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  a  vague  tradition 
which  ascribes  that  toleration  to  him — it  is  obvious  that  this 
admission  on  his  part,  was,  if  not  an  act  of  weakness  and  incon- 
sistency, at  the  best,  an  educational  experiment,  supposed  by  him 
to  leadio  the  end  which  engrossed  his  mind.  A  thousand  years, 
one  would  think,  are  a  sufficient  space  of  time  to  prove  the  error 
of  Sankaracharya.  The  experiment  has  had  its  test,  and  it  has 
lamentably  failed.  Another  thousand  years  of  a  similar  experi- 
ment, and  we  feel  convinced  that  no  Brahmanical  Hindu  will  then 
be  found  to  whom  it  could  be  denounced  as  fallacious  and  mis- 
chievous. 

But  let  us  ask  what  those  writings  are  which  the  orthodox 
Hindu  is  called  upon  by  his  creed  to  consider  as  inspired,  and 
what  are  those  other  works  which  in  the  course  of  time  his  priests 
have  foisted  as  such  on  his  credulity  ? 

The  oldest  tradition  is  very  precise  in  the  answer  it  gives  to 
the  first  of  these  questions.  So  far  from  leaving  it  to  the  option 
of  a  believer  to  declare  at  will  any  book  inspired,  and  so  far  from 
recognising  any  gifted  individual  who  might  at  some  future 
period  pretend  to  receive  inspirations  from  divine  apparitions  or 
intuitions,  it  has  carefully  defined  the  personages  who  alone  had 
been  favoured  by  the  Deity,  and  the  revelations  they  had  obtained. 
The  former,  it  says,  are  the  old  Vedic  Bishis  or  saints ;  and  the 
latter  are  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda,  which,  dating  from  eternity, 
were  "  seen"  by  them,  and  the  number  of  which  is  one  thousand  and 
twenty-eight.  Passing,  then,  over  the  doubts  as  to  the  genuine  anti- 
quity of  some  of  these  hymns — and  we  could  show  that  even  the 
most  orthodox  authorities  of  India  looked  upon  some  as  spurious 
-*-it  is  certain  that  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Hindus  do 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  those  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
hymns. 

The  Hindu  priesthood,  however,  has  managed  to  demonsteiie 
that  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight  hymns  mean  in  reality  a  very 
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ponderous  mass  of  divinely  revealed  works.  ''These  hymns,"  it 
says  to  the  people,  "  you  must  be  aware,  speak  of  ritual  acts  which 
are  unintelligible  to  you,  and  they  make  allusion  also  to  events, 
human  and  divine,  which  are  shrouded  in  obscurity  ;  hence  you 
must  admit  that  those  works  called  Brdhmanas,  which  explain 
the  origin  and  the  proper  performance  of  rites — which  give  illus- 
trations of  those  events  and  legendary  narratives,  and  which 
contain  philosophical  speculations  to  boot — are  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  inspired  Rigveda  hymns.  And,"  say  the  priests, 
*'  there  are  three  other  Vedas  besides  the  Rigveda,  viz.,  the  Yajur-, 
Sama-,  and  Atharva-Veda ;  but,  as  the  contents  of  these  Vedas," 
they  continue,  "  are  bodily  taken  from  the  Rigveda,  their  inspira- 
tion can  as  little  be  gainsayed  as  that  of  these  hymns  them- 
selves ;"  and  as  the  Br&hmana  portion  of  these  Vedas  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  hymnio  part  as  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  Rigveda  stands  to  the  hymns  of  the  latter,  the  Brahmins 
conclude  that  the  inspired  works  of  the  Hindu  religion  are  the 
hymns  of  the  four  Vedas  and  the  Br&hmana  works  attached  to 
each  of  them.  The  theologian,  moreover,  adds : — ^And  because 
in  the  hymns,  as  well  as  in  the  Brahmanas,  there  are  many  hints 
of  extreme  mysteriousness — allusions  to  the  production  of  the 
•world,  to  the  qualities  of  a  supreme  God,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul — those  works  which  contain  the  authoritative  expla- 
nation of  these  mysteries,  the  Upanishads,  cannot  be  disconnected 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  hymns  and  Brahmanas. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  general  will  not  feel  surprised  at  this  luxu- 
riance of  inspired  texte :  the  instincts  and  the  history  of  a  priest- 
hood are  alike  everywhere.  One  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
hymns,  of  a  few  verses  each,  are  but  a  poor  livelihood  for  a  fast- 
increasing  number  of  holy  and  idle  men :  but  expand  these  hymns 
into  a  host  of  works  which  even  the  most  diligent  student  could 
not  master  in  less  than  several  years ;  apply  to  their  teaching  the 
rule  that  the  pupil  must  never  study  them  from  a  manuscript, 
hut  receive  them  orally  from  his  spiritual  guide ;  make  them  the 
basis  of  a  complicated  ritual,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  perform 
without  a  host  of  priests,  and  handsome  presents  to  each  of  them 
— and  what  a  bright  perspective  opens  itself  to  a  member  of  the 
Brahminical  caste,  and  to  those  who  follow  in  his  track  ! 

That  the  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Vedas  which  is  entirely 
ritual  and  legendary,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered 
by  an  orthodox  Hindu  as  dating  from  eternity,  like  the  hymns  of 
the  Rigveda,  and  as  supematurally  composed,  results  from  the 
tradition  to  which  we  have  referred ;  for,  though  the  doctrine  of 
their  divine  origin  has  been  current  in  India  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  no  Rishi  has  ever  been  mentioned  into  whom  they 
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were  divinely  inspired^  except,  perhi4>s,  in  the  case  of  oiie»  the 
Satapatiia-Brtthmaiia.  Bat  the  sanctity  of  this  very  Bc&bmaiia 
was  so  little  acknowledged  hy  common  consent  when  it  was  com- 
posedy  that  it  marks,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  schism  in  the 
ancient  religion  of  India ;  in  £act,  when  compared  with  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda,  it  is  so  late  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  sor* 
mise  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Fanini's  time.  This  grammarian 
himself,  when  teaching  the  names  of  some  Brahmanis,  gives  us 
rules  for  distinguishing  hetween  ancient  and  modem  Brahmanas ; 
and  even  if,  contrary  to  the  evidence  supplied  hy  him,  a  single 
one  of  those  ancient  Brahmanas  had  come  down  to  us,  his  rules 
would  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  his  time  the  authors  of 
those  works  were  not  yet  looked  upon  as  inspired.  A  very  learned 
writer  on  Sanskrit  literature,  indeed,  has  asserted,  on  the  authority 
of  those  rules^  that  the  b&jl  in  which  terminates  the  name  of  such 
ancient  Brahmanas  as  the  Sailalin,  Earmandin,  &a,  is  ''  a  mark 
that  the  name  to  which  it  is  added  is  that  of  an  author  considered 
as  a  Bishi,  or  inspired  writer."  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  for, 
Fanini,  who  distinguishes  between  works  that  were  '^seen"  or  are 
inspired,  between  works  that  were  "  made"  or  composed,  and  works 
that  were  "  promulgated"  or  taught,  states  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner  that  those  ''  ancient"  Brahmanas  were  not  "'  seen,"  but 
only  "promulgated"  by  the  personages  after  whom  they  are 
named. 

Of  the  inspired  character  of  the  Upauishads  still  less  need  be 
said.  It  is,  in  India  itself,  upheld  only  either  by  those  theologians 
who— like  their  commentator,  the  celebrated  Sankaracharya,  or 
the  translator  of  some  of  these  theosophical  works,  the  late  Ram 
Mohun  Boy — endeavoured  to  give  a  stamp  of  sacredness  to  the 
Ved&nta  philosophy  founded  on  them,  or  by  those  adherents  of 
other  philosophical  schools,  which  appeal  for  the  truth  of  their 
axioms  to  passages  from  these  works.  At  the  time  when  the 
priests  had  succeeded  in  laying  down  the  law  that  instruction  in 
sacred  works  could  be  imparted  only  by  them,  and  was  to  be 
"  heard,"  or  orally  received  by  the  pupil  from  the  teacher,  they 
gave  currency  to  a  term,  " Sruti' — " hearing" — ^implying  by  it 
that  the  texts  which  the  pupil  heard  from  their  moutti  were 
inspired  works ;  but  in  the  early  literature  even  this  term  com- 
prises merely  hynms  and  Brahnsumas.  It  is  only  at  a  late  period 
of  Hinduism  that  we  meet  with  "  Sruti'*  as  applied  also  to 
the  Upanishad  literature. 

The  inspired  network  of  the  hymnic  portion  of  the  three  Yedas, 
called  the  Yajur-,  Saaia-,  and  Atharva-Veda,  is  apparently  doaer 
drawn  than  that  of  the  other  writings  just  named :  but  now  that 
it  is  laid  open  before  the  investigating  mind  of  modem  Europe 
and  India;  now  that  the  spell  is  broken  which  made  the  study  of 
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the  Veda  consist  of  intonatiiig  its  verses  to  the  melody  of  the 
GorUy  and  mechanicallj  committing  them  to  memory ;  now  that 
native  and  European  industry  has  given  us  in  print  not  merely 
&e  obscure  words  of  the  hymns,  but  also  the  commentaries  which 
lead  us  into  their  inner  meaning,  no  Hindu  can  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which  the  inspiration  of  these 
three  Vedas  rests. 

He  will  probably  not  offer  much  resistance  when  he  is  asked 
to  reject  that  of  the  Atharvaveda.  He  possesses  abundant 
evidence  that  no  Atharvaveda  was  known  at  an  early  period  of 
Hindu  Hfe.  The  old  and  orthodox  authorities  of  India  speak  of 
three  Vedas  only — the  Rig-,  Yajur-,  and  S&ma-Veda ;  even  late 
commentators,  though  the  Atharvaveda  existed  at  their  time,  pay 
little  attention  to  it;  it  is  ignored  by  the  ritual-philosophers,  the 
Ttfimansists,  whose  influence  is  felt  wherever  a  sacrificial  Are 
receives  pious  offerings.  Trayi  vidyd,  "the  threefold,"  not  the 
fourfold,  "  wisdom"  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  learned  Hindu. 
Will  he  then  contend  for  the  inspired  origin  and  the  eternal 
existence  of  those  incantations  and  charms  which  aim  at  "  the 
attainm^it  of  wealth,  the  destruction  of  evil  influences,  the  down- 
fidl  of  enemies,  success  in  love  or  play,  the  removal  of  petty  pests, 
recovery  firom  sickness^  and  even  the  growth  of  hair  on  a  baU 
pate"  ?  Yet,  though  tJie  character  of  the  hymns  of  this  Veda 
differs  from  that  of  the  Yajuz-  and  S&ma-Veda,  the  causes  whence 
all  these  three  Vedas  arose,  are  similar ;  and  the  test  by  which  a 
Hindu  may  judge  of  the  claims  to  inspiration  of  one  of  them,  is 
the  test  which  be  may  i^ply  to  the  claims  of  the  remaining  two. 

The  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  are  essentially  podical:  they  make 
frequent  allusion,  it  is  true,  to  pious  and  sacrificial  acts ;  but  so  far 
only  as  the  latter  are  the  concomitants  of  the  pious  and  poetical 
fedings  of  the  poet,  or  as  they  are  connected  with  events  in  his 
personal  life.  We  meet,  therefore,  with  many  hymns  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religions  performances :  thus,  some  describe 
the  grandeur  of  natural  phenomena;  here  a  gambler  ''laments 
over  the  passion  that  beguiles  him  into  sin,"  and  there  a  Rishi 
even  ridicules  the  worship  performed  by  tbe  priests.  In  short,  these 
hyvns,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  genuine  product  of  the  poetf 
nunds :  they  lefleet  the  gradual  growth  of  a  nation  s  life ;  they 
were  not  composed  for  any  ritual  purposes.  On  the  other  hand» 
there  is  nothing  genuine  in  the  Yajur-  and  Sama-Vedas.  These 
Vedas  are  arranged  and  written  merely  to  serve  as  prayer-books 
at  various  sacrificial  acts.  The  collection  of  the  Rigveda  hymns, 
as  oae  may  a  priori  conclude  from  their  very  character,  did  not 
sdaiit  of  any  azraag^nent  answering  systematically  the  order  of 
aa  elaborate  ceremonial ;  the  arrangement  of  the  two  other  Vedas, 
on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  adapted  to  it,  and  theref(»e  throughout 
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artificial.  Thus,  the  verses  of  the  Samaveda  were  intoned  at 
the  sacrifices  performed  with  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  and  the 
order  in  which  these  verses  occur  is  that  of  the  sacrificial  acts  of 
which  the  Soma  sacrifices  consist.  Again,  those  of  the  Yajurveda 
are  arranged  according  to  the  rites  of  a  great  variety  of  saorifices, 
at  which  the  ofiBciating  priests  had  to  mutter  them  inaudibly. 

Now,  so  firmly  rooted  is  the  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  these 
Vedas,  that  it  seems  almost  to  have  overshadowed  the  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  Rigveda  itself;  not  indeed  in  spite  of  their 
nnpoetical  character,  but  on  account  of  it.  For,  judging  from 
the  opinions  met  with  in  the  most  orthodox  writers,  the  Brahmins 
seem  to  have  concluded  that  the  Bigveda,  however  beaatifal  from 
an  aesthetical  point  of  view,  was,  a^r  all,  more  an  ornamental 
than  a  useful  book ;  that  its  real  destiny  is  fulfilled  in  those  two 
other  Vedas,  taken  from  it,  which  a  contingent  of  sixteen  officiating 
priests,  supported  by  butchers,  ladle-holders,  and  choristers, 
oould  turn  to  practical  account  at  ceremonies  regulated  in  their 
minutest  detail,  and  some  of  them  lasting  as  many  as  a  hundred 
days.  And,  as  the  sacrifices  requiring  the  muttering  of  the 
Yajurveda  were  even  more  imposing  and  more  elaborate  than  those 
which  fall  within  the  range  of  the  S&maveda  rites,  we  find  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  Yajurveda  ultimately  outstripped  that  of  the  rival 
Veda  too.  "  The  Yaj  urveda,"  says  S&yana,  the  great  commentator 
on  the  Vedas, ''  is  like  a  wall,  the  two  other  Vedas  like  paintings 
[on  it]."  Yet,  as  we  before  observed,  the  inspired  character  of 
these  later  Vedas  rests  on  the  assumption  that  their  verses  are 
borrowed  from  the  Bigveda ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  portions  of 
it.  So  far  as  the  Sftmaveda  is  concerned,  this  assumption  is 
justified ;  for,  though  in  the  present  edition  of  this  Veda  there 
are  some  verses  which  do  not  occur  in  the  present  text  of  the 
Bigveda,  we  must  remember  that  this  text  is  but  one  of  the 
recensions  of  the  principal  Veda,  and  that  the  missing  verses 
may  have  existed,  and  probably  did  exist,  in  some  other  recension 
of  it.  But  a  comparison  of  the  Yajurveda  with  the  Bigveda 
does  not  allow  us  to  stretch  probabilities  to  this  extent.  There 
are  portions  of  the  Yajurveda  which  can  at  no  time  have 
belonged  to  any  recension  of  the  Bich, — we  mean  those  pas- 
sages in  prose,  called  Yajus,  whence  the  Yajurveda  derives  its 
name ;  for,  there  is  no  hymn  in  the  Bigveda  that  is  not  composed 
in  verse.  Here  then  this  question  obtrudes  itself — ^Who  are  the 
Bishis  who  "  saw"  these  passages  in  prose  ?  Tradition,  so  fer 
as  we  know  it,  is  just  as  silent  respecting  them  as  it  is  respecting 
the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas.  But  as  little  as  these  latter  woifcs 
can  become  inspired  because  they  are  tacked  to  the  hymnio  col- 
lection which  was  ''seen"  by  the  Bishis  of  old,  so  little  can 
inspiration  pass  like  the  electric  fluid  from  the  Bigveda  verses^ 
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found  in  the  Yflyus,  to  those  passages  in  prose  i^hich,  from  ritual 
reasons,  had  been  joined  to  them.  Yet,  seUing  aside  these  pseudo- 
revealed  passages,  and  those  verses  of  the  Yajurveda,  too,  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  actual  recension  of  the  Bigveda,  we  shall  be 
at  once  enabled  to  judge,  by  even  a  superficial  glance  at  how  the 
inspired  poetry  of  the  Bigveda  found  its  way  into  the  Sama-  and 
Tajurveda,  on  what  grounds  the  Brahmins  invite  the  nation  to 
recognise  the  last  two  Yedas  as  inspired  texts. 

"We  open  at  random  two  hymns  which  form  part  of  the  first 
book  of  the  S4maveda  and  three  chapters  of  one  recension  of  the 
Yajurveda.  The  £rst  hymn  of  the  Samaveda  which  meets  our  eyes 
consists  of  eleven  verses  (870 — 380) ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
its  third  verse  (37^),  every  one  occurs  amongst  the  verses  of  the 
Bigveda ;  but  what  is  the  mutual  relation  of  the  verses  in  both 
Vedas  ? 


Book. 

Hthui.    Verse. 

S&mav.; 

» verse 

370  is 

Bigveda 

...     8  ... 

86  ...  10 

9f 

» 

371 

j> 

10  ... 

147  ...     1 

» 

»» 

373 

9» 

1  ... 

!)7  ...     4 

J> 

*» 

374 

» 

3  ... 

51   ...     1 

» 

99 

375 

*> 

10  ... 

43  ...     1 

99  • 

9> 

376 

9» 

1  ... 

61  ...     1 

» 

» 

377 

>J 

1   ... 

52  ...     1 

>1 

99 

378 

» 

6  ... 

70  ...     1 

99 

» 

379 

99 

10  ... 

134  ..       1 

99 

» 

380 

99 

1  ... 

101  ...     1 

The  second  hymn  we  happen  to  choose  is  the  opening  one  of  the 
Samaveda.  It  consists  of  ten  verses,  nine  of  which  are  likewise 
contained  in  the  present  recension  of  the  Bigveda,  but  those  nine 
verses  correspond  respectively  with  the  following  Bigveda 
verses : — 


Book.  Hymn.    Verse 

Stimav.,  verse 

\  1  with 

Bigveda 

...   6   ...   16  ...   10 

99                      99 

2 

0   ...   10  ...   11 

99                        99 

3 

1   ...   12  ...      1 

99                       99 

4 

6  ...   10  ...  34 

99                       99 

5 

8  ...   73  ...      1 

99                       99 

0 

8  ...  60  ...      1 

99                        99 

7 

6    ..10  ...   16 

99                        99 

8 

8  ...   11   ...     7 

99                      99 

9 

6  ...  10  ...   13 

We  turn  to  any  chapters  of  the  Yigurveda,  say  the  22nd  to  the . 
25th.     They  contain  verses  and  passages  in  prose,  which  were 
muttered  at  the  horse  sacrifice.     Of  chapter  22,  which  has  34 
divisions,  only  four  verses  occur  in  the  Bigveda,  viz.  :— 
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Bode      Hymm.   Yene. 
Yajunreda,  verae  10  in  Bigveda  •«.  1  ...     d£  ...  5 
„  ,,       15         ,y  5  •••     14  •••  1 

„  „       18         „  9  ...   110  ...  8 

Of  chapter  flB,  -vfrhich  consists  of  65  divisionsy  there  correspond : — 

Bo^      Hjnm.   Ycne. 
Yajonreda,  verse  3  with  Bigveda  ...  10  ...  121  ...  2 

,9  y,         6  „  I       •••  6        ...      2 

,y  „  16  ,,  1   •••  162  ...21 

Chapter  24,  heing  entirely  in  prose,  is  foreign  to  the  Bigveda ; 
and  of  chapter  25,  with  47  divisions — 

Book.      Hymn.      Verse. 
Yajurveda,  verse  12  is  Bigveda  ...  10  ...  121   ...  4 

,9  9,  lO  jy  x\j      ...      1  <&  1      ...      At 

„  verses  14 — 23  are  I  ...     89  ...   1 — 10 

„     24—45   „  1   ...   162  ...   1—22 

and  99         verse    46  is  the  first-half  of  the  Bigveda  verse 

10,  157,  1,  the  first  half  of  10,  157,  2,  and  the  latter  half  of  10, 
157,  1. 

There  is  unhappily  nothing  so  irreverent  as  statistical  prose. 
A  Brahmin  will  tell  his  nation  that  the  verses  of  the  Sama-  and 
Yajarveda  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bigveda,  and,  if  need  he, 
he  may  perhaps  show  that  a  good  number  of  them  do  really  occur 
iQ  the  original  Veda.  We,  however,  are  impertinent  enough  to 
test  that  sameness  by  book,  chapter,  and  verse ;  we  marshal  side 
by  side  the  figures  which  mark  the  position  of  these  verses  in 
their  respective  Vedas — and  what  do  these  figures  reveal  ?  A 
Bigveda  piecemeal :  verses  of  the  same  hymn  transposed,  verses  of 
different  hymns  shufiSed  about,  and  even  verses  of  different 
authors  strung  together,  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  the  same 
mind.  We  expected  to  find,  in  the  later  Vedas,  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets,  but  we  hear  only  the  sounds  of 
their  words ;  we  were  promised  possession,  in  these  Vedas,  of  a 
living  portion  of  the  Bigveda,  but  we  discover  tbeje  only  its 
scattered  remains.  In  short,  the  Brahmin  juggles  before  our  eyes 
what  he  calls  an  identity  of  these  Vedas  with  the  Bigveda,  yet 
what  we  really  obtain  is  but  a  miserable  counterfeit  of  it. 

Well  may  the  disciples  of  Loyola  feel  humihated  when  they 
look  at  the  consummate  skill  with  which  this  Brahminical  leger- 
demain was  performed,  long  before  their  master  had  taught  fbem 
how  to  govern  the  world  by  obfuscating  its  intellect ;  for  there  is 
no  priesthood  in  the  universe  which,  by  a  stratagem  like  that  we 
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hwm  described,  can  boast  of  so  splendid  a  saooess  in  metamor- 
pirang  its  most  sacred  book  into  a  doll  attendant  on  artificial 
rites,  and  in  diverting  the  stream  of  the  national  life  from  its 
original  coarse. 

While  adoiowledging,  however,  the  iaiellectaal  capaoitj  of  those 
finfamins  who  iashioiied  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  into  a  series 
of  "  inspired  "  texts,  we  ought  not  to  fixtget  that  they  were  power- 
tiSbf  assisted  in  tiieir  task  by  an  invention  winch,  thongfa  some 
may  inu^ine  to  be  of  recent  date,  those  Hindu  priests  are  fully 
entitled  to  claim  as  theirs, — we  mean  the  invention  of  writings 
vithout  a  writer — anonymovcoMSS.  Pride  in  his  personality  is 
Ihe  Batural  feeling  of  a  man  whose  work  proceeds  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  genius  and  will ;  and  nations  like?ri8e  have  the 
instinctive  feeling  that  they  uphold  their  own  individuality  by 
goarding  fiDm  obUvion  the  memory  of  their  deserving  men.  Unless, 
therefore,  this  innate  feeling  be  intentionally  subdued,  it  is  merely 
an  accident — ^political  or  literary — when  works  that  merit  to  b© 
remembered  go  down  to  posterity  without  the  names  of  their 
iotbois,  since  so  many  names  of  authors  survive  without  their 
Yorks.  We  do  not  know,  it  is  true,  the  authors  of  the  Nibelungen 
and  of  the  Kotrun  ;  we  can  speak  only  of  the  compiler  of  the  Edda ; 
but  it  is  exceptions  like  these  that  prove  the  rule ;  for  even  a 
name  like  Homer — probably  devoid  of  a  personal  reality — shows 
that  the  nation  which  put  it  forward  was  eager  to  possess  an  indi- 
Tidvality  in  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

But,  when  man  is  not  the  agent  of  his  own  acts,  or  if,  for  good 
or  evil  purposes^  he  wishes  or  is  forced  to  personate  more  than 
his  own  self,  he  sinks  his  individuality  into  a  brotheriM>od :  he 
becomes  anonymous.  To  assun^e  it  to  be  a  pure  accident  that 
the  authors  of  the  Yajus  and  of  iha  Brahmanas  have  remained 
nnknown,  would  be  assuming  that  all  those  artificial  and  elabo- 
rate works  were  of  unintentional  origin,  and  that  the  Hindu  mind 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  law.  But  that  the  proud  feeling 
of  individuality  was  as  strong  in  India  as  it  is  everywhere 
dse,  and  at  all  times  too,  is  evidenced  by  the  l(mg  list  of  proper 
names  which  represent  the  authors  of  her  greatest  poetical,  philo- 
sophical, grammatical  and  other  works ;  and  it  is  borne  out  by 
the  fiact  that  the  Hindus  remember  the  names  of  their  oldest 
Bishis,  the  "  in^ired  seers"  of  the  Bigveda  hymns :  for,  whether 
these  personages  existed  or  not,  whether  they  were  the  authors  of 
the  works  or  hymns  ascribed  to  them,  mattera  not.  To  the  Hindu 
mind  they  are  realities :  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  Hindu 
tradition  supplies  us  with  a  fall  account  of  the  names  of  those 
who  "colfected"  or  arranged  the  Vedas,  and  who  "  promulgated" 
<^  taught  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads,  the  very  jealousy  it 
betrays  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  merits  inferior  certainly  to 
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those  of  authorship,  proves  that  the  names  of  their  '^  inspired  " 
authors  cannot  have  remained  unknown  through  chance  or  care- 


The  anonymousness  of  these  Vedic  writings  is,  however,  up  to 
this  day  the  staple  argument  in  proof  of  their  sanctity.  In  a 
spirited  drama,  written  probably  six  hundred  years  ago,  a  Jaina 
mendicant  apostrophizes  a  follower  of  Buddha  who  intends  to  per- 
suade him  of  the  superiority  of  his  creed  over  that  of  the  Jaina 
sect,  in  the  following  terms : — "  But  who  has  laid  down  these 
laws  ?"  "  The  omniscient,  sacred  Buddha,"  is  the  reply.  "  And 
whence  know  ye  that  Buddha  is  all-wise  ?"  "  Why,"  says  the 
Buddhist,  '^  because  it  is  written  so  in  his  sacred  books."  The 
Brahminical  author  of  this  satire  is  obviously  alive  to  the  more 
solid  basis  on  which  the  sanctity  of  his  own  revelations  rest.  The 
beUef  in  their  genuineness  does  not  depend  on  the  testimony  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  composed.  Public  opinion  has  never 
heard  of  any  author  of  them;  hence  they  must  be  of  super- 
human workmanship. 

In  surveying  the  origin  of  the  three  later  Vedas  and  that 
of  their  liturgic  and  theosophical  appendages,  we  stand,  as 
it  were,  on  the  heights  of  Hinduism  ;  but  the  descent  from  them 
to  the  region  of  its  actual  condition  is  easy,  and  scarcely  requires 
a  guide.  For,  once  acquainted  with  the  spirit  that  engendered 
these  Vedas  and  Brahmanas,  with  its  method  of  fabricating  in* 
spired  texts,  and  the  conclusion  wrought  by  its  powerful  engine^ 
anonymousness,  we  may  fe^l  curiosity  as  to  the  turnings  and  by- 
ways of  the  road ;  but  the  journey  itself  is  monotonous.  There 
is  one  reflection,  however,  which  may  arrest  our  steps. 

It  must  seem  a  matter  of  course  that  so  fertile  a  soil  as  the 
sacrificial  Vedas,  and  the  ritual,  legendary,  and  mystical  Brah* 
manas  could  not  remain  without  an  abundant  crop  of  works  ; — 
human  works,  to  be  sure,  with  their  authors  name  duly  recorded 
and  recognised,  but  works  as  indispensable  to  a  proper  use  of 
those  "  inspired"  texts,  as  they  were  indispensable  to  turn  the 
ornamental  Rigveda  into  a  book  of  practical  utihty.  They  are  the 
Kalpa  works.  But  even  these  writings  could  not  do  justice  to  the 
store  of  services  that  might  be  rendered  by  a  Brahmin 'to  his 
countrymen.  The  Xalpa  works  merely  treat  of  those  great  and 
public  ceremonies  which,  for  a  time,  may  handsomely  stock  the 
budget  of  the  officiating  priests,  but  which  are  too  sporadic  and 
too  select  to  be  a  permanent  and  solid  livelihood.  A  number  of 
daily  and  household  ceremonies  was  evidently  needed  to  bring  the 
whole  life  of  a  believer  under  the  control  and  into  the  grasp  of 
his  spiritual  master,  the  priest.  These  ceremonies,  then,  were 
regulated  by  the  Grihya  books;  but  as  the  life  of  even  the  most  pious 
society  cannot  be  entirely  filled  up  with  rites  that  take  place  at 
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conoeptioQ  and  birth,  tonsure  and  investiture,  marriage  and  the 
like,  it  was  prudent  to  impart  a  religious  stamp  also  to  habits  and 
customs — ^in  one  word,  to  the  whole  organism  of  society.  A  special 
class  of  works — the  Samayich&rika  rules— was  therefore  devoted 
to  the  ordinary  practices  of  life;  and  from  these  resulted  ulti- 
mately the  BO'Called  legal  works,  amongst  which  Manu's  law-book 
is  kno?m  as  the  most  prominent.  Everything  was  now  as  complete 
as  it  could  be.  Social  and  religious  duties  are  henceforward 
synonymous ;  jdharma  is  the  word  which  designates  both.  All 
the  institutions  of  society  have  now  beoome  of  Yedic  origin ;  for 
the  laws  of  Manu  and  others  are  founded  on  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms laid  down  in  the  works  complementary  to  the  Grihya  works ; 
these  complete  the  Kalpa  works ;  and  without  the  Ealpa  works  • 
the  practical  Vedas  would  be  unpractical.  The  chain  which  links 
religion  and  politics  together  is,  on  several  occasions,  brought 
home  to  the  Hindu  mind  by  a  reasoning  like  this: — Society 
cannot  perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  these  sacred  books  unless 
it  possesses  a  king,  who  watches  over  the  safety  of  the  people ; 
but  a  king  cannot  exist  without  the  produce  of  the  land ;  land, 
however,  yields  no  produce  without  rain;  rain  is  sent  down  by  the 
favour  of  the  gods  ;  such  favour  is  obtained  by  means  of  sacrifi- 
cial acts  ;  but  where  there  is  no  Brahmin  there  is  no  sacrificial 
act :  king  and  Brahmin  thus  close  the  circle  within  which  the 
people  has  to  obey  the  behests  of  both. 

There  is,  then,  that  dijSerence  between  the  Vedic  works  and 
those  which  are  the  present  foundation  of  the  Brahmanic  belief — 
that  the  former  were  inspired  for  the  exclusive  interests  of  the 
priests,  whereas  the  latter  were  inspired  for  the  combined  benefit 
of  priests  and  kings.  But  the  latter,  the  PwdnaSy  have  this  in 
common  with  the  three  "  practical  '*  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanas — 
that  they  are  likewise  "  inspired,"  because  they  are  anonymous ; 
for,  tradition,  which  knor>vs  all  about  Yyasa,  their  wonderful  com- 
piler, has  concealed  the  names  of  the  holy  personages  who  re- 
ceived them  direct  from  the  Deity.  If  comparison  wants  to  gp 
beyond  this,  it  must  hold  the  Vedic  texts  before  a  mirror  which 
reflects  a  ciiricature.  There  is  no  trace  of  Vedic  poetry  or  of 
Vedic  thought  in  all  those  Furana  works  composed  in  glorifica- 
tion of  the  epical  Pantheon  of  India,  and  more  especially  in  that 
of  the  Hindu  triad — ^Brahmft,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  There  is  soai-cely 
a  legend  or  myth  narrated  by  them  which  can  claim  the  remotest 
connexion  with  a  Vedic  myth.  There  is  no  ceremony  they 
teach  which,  put  even  against  the  ceremonial  of  the  Brahmana 
and  Kalpa  works,  does  not  appear  devoid  of  all  that  may  please 
the  imagination  or  elevate  the  mind ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  them,  their  style  even  is  tedious,  slovenly,  and  to  some 
extent  ungrammatical.      Considered  as  a  whole,  these  FurJlnas 
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'  ocmtain  oosmogonies,  which  are  a  superstructure  of  ^ical  sad 
modem  legends  on  the  creative  theories  propounded  in  some  cl 
the  systems  of  philosophy  ;  theogonies,  which  expand  the  myths 
of  the  great  epos,  the  Mahabharata,  in  favour  of  the  particular  god 
whom  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  place  at  the  top  of  the 
Pantheon ;  they  profess  to  know  the  genealogies  of  patriarchs  and 
ihe  chief  dynasties  of  kings  ;  they  are  bits  of  law-books  in  imita- 
tion of  Manu  and  Y&jnavalkya;  they  pretend  to  explain  anoieat 
ceremonies,  and  abound  in  the  description  of  rites  which  vie  with 
one  another  in  the  absurdest  detail ;  they  prophesy.  And  as  it 
is  plain,  from  this  summary  of  their  contents,  that  they 
aimed  at  being  the  books  that  teach  ever3rthing,  and  with  the 
^weight  of  religious  authority,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  some  <rf 
them  considered  it  necessary  also  to  expatiate  on  sacred  geography 
or  the  description  of  places  where  there  is  a  special  chance  of 
attaining  to  eternal  bliss,  on  medicine  and  astronomy,  on  archery, 
rhetoric,  prosody,  and  grammar.  But  the  low  position  whidk 
these  woi^s  occupy  in  the  household  of  Sansknt  literature,  is 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  when  they  attempt  to  meddle  wift 
those  scientific  branches  of  human  knowledge,  where  every  student 
can  test  the  kind  of  omniscience  by  which  tiiey  were  inspired. 

The  modem  date  of  the  existing  Puranas  has  long  ceased  i» 
be  matter  of  doubt  to  any  one  who  reads  them  without  preju- 
dice ;  but  even  an  orthodox  Hindu  must  shut  his  eyes  to  all 
evidence,  literary,  historical,  and  grammatical,  if  he  attempt  to 
assert  their  antiquity.  From  the  abundance  of  disproof  which  is 
open  to  him,  we  need,  for  curiosity's  sake,  only  point  to  one.  Thai 
works  called  Puranas — i.e.,  "  old,"— ^may  have  exiHted  at  andeat 
times,  and  that  they  may  have  combined  some  portion  of  the  matter 
embodied  in  the  actual  works  bearing  this  name,  is  not  improbable ; 
for,  the  word  itself,  as  designating  a  class  of  writings,  occurs  as 
early  as  in  the  law-book  of  Manu,  though  this  book  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  be  called  recent  when  compared  with  the  Vedic 
texts.  A  definition,  however,  of  what  such  Puranas  are,  does  not 
occur  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when  iiie  lexico- 
grapher Amarasinha  says,  that  a  Purana  is  a  woik  which  hte 
''  five  characteristic  marks."  This  definition  is  again  explained 
4>y  the  commentators  on  the  glossary  of  Amarasinha ;  and  the 
oldest  of  them  did  not  live  earlier  than  about  four  hundred 
years  ago.  He  says  that  these  five  characteristic  portions  of  a 
Purana  are — ^primary  creation ;  secondary  creation,  &r  the  de- 
^tmction  and  renovation  of  the  world ;  genealogy — ^viz.,  of  goda 
and  patriarchs ;  reigns  of  the  Manus ;  and  history— ^viz.,  of  the 
princes  supposed  to  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  sun  or  moon. 
Now,  in  applying  this  definition  to  the  actual  Puranas,  Profeseor 
'Wilson,  the  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar,  who  traoBlated  the 
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-whole  Vishna  Faraaa,  and  was  thoroughly  oonversant  with  these 
-works,  observes,  "  ths^  not  in  any  one  instance  do  they  exactly 
conform  to  it :  that  to  some  of  them  it  is  wholly  inapplicable ; 
whereas  to  others  it  only  partially  applies."*  Whatever,  there* 
fore,  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  original  Poranas,  and 
whatever  scope  one  may  give  to  the  assumption  that  the  actual 
Poranas  have  borrowed  part  of  their  contents  from  some  older 
works  of  the  same  name,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  their  present  shapes 
they  cannot  reckon  their  age  by  many  centuries. 

When,  by  priestcraft  and  ignorance,  a  nation  has  lost  itself 
so  far  as  to  look  upon  writings  like  these  as  divinely  inspired, 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn :  it  has  arrived  at  the 
turning-point  of  its  destinies.  Hinduism  stands  at  this  poin^ 
and  we  anxiously  pause  to  see  which  way  it  will  direct  its  steps, 
for  several  coituries,  it  is  true,  its  position  has  seemed  stationary.; 
but  the  power  of  present  circumstances,  social  and  political,  is 
such*  that  it  can  no  longer  continue  so.  All  barriers  to 
reUgious  imposition  having  broken  down  since  the  modem 
Puranas  were  received  by  the  masses  as  the  source  of  their  faith, 
sects  have  sprung  up  which  not  merely  endanger  religion,  but 
sooiefy  itself;  tenets  have  been  propounded,  which  are  an  insult 
to  the  human  mind;  practices  have  been  introduced,  which  must 
fill  every  true  Jiindu  with  confusion  and  shame.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  examining  them  in  detail,  by  unveiling,  for  instance, 
the  secrets  of  the  Tantra  literature ;  nor  need  we  be  at  the  pains 
of  convincing  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Hindu  community ; 
for,  the  excellent  works  which  it  sends  forth  from  Calcutta,  Benazes, 
and  Bombay,  and  the  enlightened  views  which  it  propagates 
through  its  periodical  press,  fully  prove  that,  e^ual  in  mental 
accomplishments  to  the  advanced  European  mind,  it  requires 
no  evidence  of  the  gulf  which  separates  the  present  state  of  the 
nation  from  its  remote  past. 

But  what  we  do  hold  is,  that  all  the  activity  of  that  learned 
portion  will  not  avert  the  danger  which  threatens  the  future 
destiny  of  Hinduism,  unless  it  boldly  grapples  with  the  very  root 
of  the  disease.  The  causes  of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  Hinduism 
are,  indeed,  not  different  from  those  to  which  other  religions 
are  subject,  when  allowed  to  grow  in  the  dark.  In  Eu- 
rope, religious  depravity  received  its  check  when  the  art  of 

*  A  tranafai^on  into  English  of  tiie  most  interestisg  portion  of  these  woiks 
was  made  in  India  many  years  affo,  under  the  peraonaf  direction  of  this  oeU- 
brated  and  learned  aonolar.  Wiltk  the  consent  of  his  widow,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  Government,  this  important  MS.  collection— the  onlj  one  which 
-esiables  the  English  student,  not  conversant  with  Sanskrit,  to  examine  the  prin- 
'Cipal  contents  of  the  Purliiias^forms  now  part  of  the  libtsry  of  the  Lidia 
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printing  allowed  the  light  of  publicity  to  enter  into  the  book 
whence  her  nations  derive  their  faith  ;  and  no  other  means  will 
check  it  in  India  than  the  admission  of  the  masses  to  that  original 
book  which  is  always  on  their  lips,  but  which  now  is  the  monopoly 
of  that  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  Brahminical  caste  able  to 
understand  its  sense;  and  admission,  also,  to  that  other  and 
important  literature  which  has  at  all  periods  of  Hinduism  striven 
to  prove  to  the  people  that  their  real  faith  is  neither  founded  on 
the  Br&hmana  portion  of  the  Vedas,  nor  on  the  Furftnas,  but  on 
the  Bigveda  hymns. 

If  those  intelligent  Hindus  of  whom  we  are  speaking  have  the 
will  and  the  energy  to  throw  open  that  book  and  the  literature  con- 
nected with  it,  to  the  people  at  large,  without  caring  for  the 
trammels  imposed  on  caste  by  the  politicians  of  late  ages,  we 
have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  new  vitality  which  they  will  impart 
to  its  decaying  life.  The  result  is  foreshadowed,  indeed,  by  what 
iheir  forefathers  attempted  to  do,  but  did  not  succeed  in  atcom- 
plishing,  because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  break  through  the 
artificial  bonds  which  had  already  in  their  day  enslaved  Hindu 
society.  We  will  briefly  advert  therefore  to  their  views  and  to 
the  light  in  which  they  must  have  read  their  most  ancient  text 

The  hymns  of  the  Bigveda,  as  we  observed  before,  are  of  an 
entirely  poetical  stamp.  "  They  almost  invariably  combine,"  as 
Professor  Wilson  writes,  **  the  attributes  of  prayer  and  praise. 
The  power,  the  vastness,  the  generosity,  the  goodness,  and  even  the 
personal  beauty  of  the  deity  addressed,  are  described  in  highly  lau- 
datory strains  ;  and  his  past  bounties  or  exploits  rehearsed  or  glori- 
fied ;  in  requital  of  which  commendations,  and  of  the  libations  or 
oblations  which  he  is  solicited  to  accept,  and  in  approval  of  the  rite 
in  his  honour,  at  which  his  presence  is  invoked,  he  is  implored  to 
bestow  blessings  on  the  person  who  has  instituted  the  ceremony,  and 
sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly,  also  on  the  author  or  writer  of 
the  prayer.  The  blessings  prayed  for  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
temporal  and  personal  description,  —wealth,  food,  life,  posterity^ 
cattle,  cows,  and  horses.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  indications  of  a 
hope  of  immortality  and  of  future  happiness,  but  they  are  neither 
frequent  nor,  in  general,  distinctly  announced,  although  the  im- 
mortality of  the  gods  is  recognised."  The  following  verses  taken 
from  the  second  Octade  of  the  Bigveda — ^in  the  literal  translation 
of  it  by  Professor  Wilson — may  afford  an  idea  of  the  general 
tenor  of  these  hymns.  They  are  addressed,  the  first  four  to  Pushan, 
the  nourishing  Sun ;  the  five  latter  to  Heaven  and  Earth  : — 

"  L  The  greatness  of  the  strength  of  the  many-worshipped 
Piishan  is  universally  lauded ;  no  one  detracts  (from  his  praise) ; 
his  praise  displeases  no  one.  Desirous  of  happiness  I  adore  him, 
whose  protection  is  ever  nigh ;  who  is  the  source  of  felicity;  who^ 
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when  devoutly  worshipped,  blends  with  the  thought  of  all  (his 
worshippers)  ;  who,  though  a  Deity,  is  united  with  the  sacrifice. 

"  2.  1  exalt  thee,  Pushan,  with  praises,  that  thou  mayest  hasten 
(to  the  sacrifice),  like  a  rapid  (courser)  to  the  battle ;  that  thou 
mayest  bear  us  across  the  combat,  like  a  camel ;  therefore  do  I, 
a  mortal,  invoke  thee,  the  divine  bestower  of  happiness,  for  thy 
friendship  ;  and  do  thou  render  our  invocations  productive  (of 
benefit) ;  render  them  productive  (of  success)  in  battles. 

"  3.  Through  thy  friendship,  Pushan,  they  who  are  diligent  in 
thy  praise  and  assiduous  in  thy  worship,  enjoy  (abundance), 
through  thy  protection;  by  (assiduous)  woi-ship  they  enjoy 
(abundance) ;  as  consequent  upon  thy  recent  favour,  we  solicit 
infinite  riches ;  free  from  anger,  and  entitled  to  ample  praise,  be 
ever  accessible  to  us ;  be  our  leader  in  every  encounter. 

"  4.  Free  from  anger,  and  liberal  of  gifts,  be  nigh  to  us,  for  the 
acceptance  of  this  our  (ojSering) ;  be  nigh  to  those  who  solicit 
food :  we  have  recourse  to  thee,  destroyer  of  enemies,  with  pious 
hymns.  I  never  cease,  Pushan,  acceptor  of  oflferings,  to  think  of 
thee ;  I  never  disregard  thy  friendship." 

'*  1.  Those  two,  the  divine  Heaven  and  Earth,  are  the  diffusers 
of  happiness  on  all,  encouragers  of  truth,  able  to  sustain  the  water 
(of  the  rains),  auspicious  of  birth,  and  energetic  (in  action)  ;  in 
the  interval  between  whom  proceeds  the  pure  and  divine  Sun 
for  (the  discharge  of  his)  duties. 

"  ^.  Wide-spreading,  vast,  unconnected,  the  father  and  mother 
(of  all  beings),  they  two  preserve  the  worlds.  Resolute,  as  if 
{for  good)  of  embodied  (beings),  are  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the 
fether  has  invested  everything  with  (visible)  forms. 

"  3.  The  pure  and  the  resolute  son  of  (these)  parents,  the 
bearer  (of  rewards)  [the  sun],  sanctifies  the  world  by  his  intelli- 
gence ;  as  well  as  the  milch  cow  (the  earth),  and  the  vigorous  bull 
(the  heaven),  and  daily  milks  the  pellucid  milk  (of  the  sky). 

'*  4.  He  it  is,  amongst  gods  (the  most  divine),  amongst  (pious) 
works  the  most  pious,  who  gave  birth  to  the  all-delighting  heaven 
and  earth  :  who  measured  them  both,  and,  for  the  sake  of  holy 
rites,  propped  them  up  with  undecaying  pillars. 

"  9.  Glorified  by  us,  grant  to  us.  Heaven  and  Eailh,  abundant 
food  and  great  strength,  whereby  we  may  daily  multiply  mankind; 
bestow  upon  us  commendable  vigour." 

As  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hymns  which  have  no  re- 
ference to  the  praise  or  worship  of  the  elementary  gods,  the 
scope  and  tenor  of  all  the  lays  of  the  Bigveda  are  similar  to 
those  we  have  quoted,  the  first  question  suggested  by  them  is 
whether  they  contain  any  laws  or  injunctions  concerning  sacrifi- 
cial rites.  The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  They  allude  to  such 
rites,  some  with  less,  and  others  with  more  detail ;  but  these  allu- 
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sions  ore  no  more  than  a  record  or  a  nazratiye  of  the  practices  of 
the  poets  of  the  hymns.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  practiees 
of  those  holy  men  are  tantamount  to  a  law  ordaining^  them ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  such  an  inference  is  purely  arbitrary.  That  it 
was  strenuously  opposed,  moreover,  by  the  highest  authorities  of 
ancient  and  medi»7al  India  is  borne  out  by  the  worics  and  etfbits 
of  that  influential  school  which  professes  the  Vedftnta  tenets,  and 
which  counts  Sankar&ch&rya  amongst  its  teachers  and  divines. 
No  Hindu  doubts  of  the  thorough  orthodoxy  of  that  school,  and 
yet  all  its  writings  reject  ''work,"  that  is,  the  observanoe  of  the 
sacrificial  rites,  as  a  means  conducive  to  eternal  bliss.  It  rqeete, 
thereibre,  implicitly,  the  sanctity  or  authority  of  those  '*  sacrificial" 
Vedas,  the  only  object  of  which  is  the  institution  of  such  rites; 
and  with  them,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  binding  power  of 
tile  Br&hmanas  and  the  worship  founded  on  them. 

The  next  important  question  relates  to  the  doctrine  professed  by 
those  poets  who  are  supposed  to  have  received  the  Bigveda  hymns 
from  a  deity.  The  answer  to  it  is  complicated  from  a  European, 
but  simple  from  a  Hindu,  point  of  view.  To  the  European  inquirer 
the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  represent  the  product  of  various  qsochs 
of  Hindu  antiquity  :  in  some  he  will  recognise  a  simple,  in  others 
a  complex,  ritual;  some  will  reflect  to  his  mind  a  pastoral 
and,  as  it  were,  primitive  life,  othei*s  a'  people  ^lled  in  sevonl 
arts  and  engaged  in  mercantile  and  maritime  ptirsuits.  And,  in 
investigating  the  religious  views  expressed  by  these  hymns,  he 
will  find  accordingly,  in  some,  the  worship  of  the  physical  powers, 
whereas  he  will  discover  in  others  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Creator 
of  the  universe.  He  will  perceive  in  them,  in  shorty  a  progressive 
religious  thought,  beginning,  as  everywhere  religion  began,  with 
the  adoration  of  the  elements,  proceeding  to  an  attempt  at  un- 
derstanding their  origin,  and  ending  with  the  idea,  more  or  less 
clear,  of  one  creative  cause.  The  last  stage  of  this  develojnnent 
is  indicated,  for  instance,  by  a  hymn  which  has  already  acquired 
some  celebrity,  as  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  so  early  a 
Sanskritist  as  the  illustrious  Colebrooke,  and  as  it  has  found  its 
way  into  several  European  works.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

•*  Then  was  there  no  entity  nor  nonentity ;  no  world,  nor  sky, 
nor  aught  above  it ;  nothing  anywhere  in  the  happiness  of  any 
one,  involving  or  involved ;  nor  water,  deep  or  dangerous.  Deatii 
was  not ;  nor  th^i  was  immortality ;  nor  distinction  of  day  or 
night.  But  That  breathed  without  afflation,  single  with  (Swadhi) 
her  who  is  sustained  within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing  existed 
(which)  since  (has  been).  Darkness  there  was ;  (for)  this  universe 
was  enveloped  with  darlmess,  and  was  undistinguishable  (like  fliads 
mixed  in)  waters ;  but  that  mass,  which  was  covered  by  tbe  husk, 
was  (at  length)  produced  by  the  power  of  contemplatioB.     Eirst, 
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desire  was  fonned  in  his  mind,  and  that  hecame  the  original  pro** 
daetive  seed ;  which  the  wise,  recognising  it  by  the  intellect  in 
their  hearts,  distingmsh,  in  nonentity,  as  the  bond  of  entity.  Did 
the  lominons  ray  of  these  (creatiye  acts)  expand  in  the  middle  ?  . 
or  above?  or  below?  That  productive  seed  at  once  became 
providence  (or  sentient  souls)  and  matter  (or  the  elements): 
she,  who  is  sustained  within  himself,  was  inferior ;  and  he,  who 
heeds,  was  superior.  Who  knows  exactly,  and  who  shall  in  this 
world  declare,  whence  and  why  this  creation  took  place  ?  Th& 
gods  are  subsequent  to  the  production  of  this  world ;  then  who 
can  kuow  whence  it  proceeded  ?  or  whence  this  varied  world 
arose?  or  whether  it  upheld  itself  or  not?  He  who  in  the 
highest  heaven  is  the  Ruler  of  this  universe  does  indeed  know ; 
but  not  another  can  possess  that  knowledge." 

The  orthodox  Hindu  mind  does  not  admit  in  these  hymns  of  a 
successive  development,  like  that  which  we  must  assert.  It  con- 
siders, as  mentioned  before,  all  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  as  being 
of  the  sfune  age ;  as  dating  irom  eternity.  The  Upanishads,  and 
still  more  explicitly  the  Yedauta  writers,  cannot  therefore  allow 
any  real  discord  to  exist  between  the  adoration  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  the  belief  in  one  Supreme  God.  They  solve 
the  difficulty  by  concluding  that  the  elementary  gods  are  but 
allegorical  personifications  of  the  great  soul,  the  primitive  cause 
of  the  universe.  And  even  TIpanishads  and  Vedantists  were 
already  preceded  in  this  view  by  YAska,  the  oldest  exegete  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  who,  on  one  occasion,  says : — "  There  are  three 
deities  (Dev'atAs) :  Agni  (Fire),  who  resides  on  earth;  V&yu  (Wind), 
or  Indra  (Firmament)  who  resides  in  the  intermediate  region  (be- 
tween heaven  and  earth) ;  and  Surya  (Sun),  who  resides  in  heaveru 
....  Of  the  Devati  there  is  but  one  soul;  but  the  DevatA  having 
a  variety  of  attributes,  it  is  praised  in  many  ways :  other  gods  are 
merely  portions  of  the  one  Soid" 

Upanishads,  therefore,  and  Ved&nta,  the  type  of  Hindu  ortho- 
doxy, will  by  no  means  allow  that  Hinduism,  represented 
by  the  Bigveda,  was  at  any  period  idolatry  ;  they  maintain  that 
all  tbe  Bishis  intended  to  inculcate  the  standard  tenet  of  Mono- 
theism. Whether  they  are  justified  in  this  theory  does  not  affect 
the  practical  conclusion  at  which  we  aim.  For,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  interpret  the  Vedic  hymns  so  as  to  derive  from 
them  the  belief  in  one  God,  and  that  they  quote  numerous  passages 
by  which  they  intend  to  invalidate  all  doubts  to  the  contrary. 

But,  what  is  remarkable,  too :  during  the  long  period  of  Hindu 
theology  which  is  comprised  by  the  Upaniahad  and  Ved&nta  lite- 
rature, there  is  no  attempt  on  its  part  at  expanding  this  tenet  of 
Monotheism  into  ady  doctrinal  mysticism.  They  abound  in  the 
most  pious  phraseology :  they  show  that  the  Vedic  text  inculcates 
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the  idea  of  the  immateriality,  the  infiniteness,  and  the  eternity  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit ;  they  expatiate  on  its  qualities  of  goodness, 
thought,  and  beatitude ;  but  they  are  entirely  free  irom  any  ten- 
dency to  justify  the  notion  of  a  mystical  incarnation  of  that  Spirit 
such  as  is  taught,  for  instance,  by  the  votaries  of  BrabmA, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva.  From  the  words  of  the  Veda,  it  must  be 
granted,  they  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  human  soul  having 
been  created  by  that  One  Spirit,  it  is  bound  to  maintain  its  ori- 
ginal purity,  and  if  it  lose  it  by  its  acts  in  the)  world,  it  must 
renew  its  earthly  existence  until  it  is  capable  of  commingling  with 
the  divine  source  whence  it  sprang.  But  beyond  this  doctrine 
of  transmigration — which  is  incidental  to  all  the  Monotheistic 
religions  of  mankind — it  does  not  even  try  to  found  any  religious 
dogma  on  the  Rigveda  hymns.  In  one  word,  the  pre-eminently 
orthodox  schools  demonstrate  that  the  Veda  imposes  no  obser- 
vance of  a  superstitious  ritual ;  that  it  enjoins  no  law  regulating 
for  all  eternity  social  or  political  life,  no  dogma  except  the  belief 
in  One  God,  no  duty  except  that  of  living  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  that  God  from  whom  the  human  soul  has  emanated. 

The  bane  of  the  social  edifice  within  which  these  schools  had 
to  live  and  to  teach  Veddtita,  that  is,  the  **  purport  (anta)  of  the 
Veda,"  thwarted  their  full  success,  which  would  have  stopped  the 
degeneracy  of  Hinduism  they  foresaw ;  but,  however  powerful,  it 
could  never  entirely  crush  their  existence,  or  completely  stifle  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  on  the  nation.  The  adherents  of 
these  schools  always  fostered  a  spirit  of  investigation,  and,  by  it, 
threw  doubts,  at  least,  into  the  mind  of  the  masses  as  to  the 
authority  of  those  law-books  which  profess  to  regulate  society  for 
all  eternity.  To  their  influence,  in  our  days,  we  must  ascribe  the 
quiet  disappearance  of  the  practice  of  Sati  after  they  were  shown 
Uiat  the  injunction  of  burning  the  surviving  widow  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband  had  arisen  from  a  misread- 
ing of  a  Bigveda  verse.  Their  learning  is  active  in  convincing 
the  masses  that  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
Vedic  text ;  and  to  them  are  due  the  progressive  changes  which 
mark,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  inheritance,  propounded  by  the 
existing  legal  authorities,  as  compared  with  those  presented  by 
Manu. 

We  may,  therefore,  still  entertain  the  hope  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  Hinduism  will  proceed  irom  these  schools,  provided  that 
they  possess  the  energy  to  refuse  any  compromise  with  the 
sectarian  worship,  which  has  brought  Hinduism  into  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  means  which  they  possess  for  combating  that 
enemy  is  as  simple  as  it  is  irresistible ;  a  proper  instruction  of  the 
growing  generation  in  its  ancient  literature ;  an  instruction,  how- 
ever wholly  different  firom  that  now  constituting  the  education  of 
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a  Hindu  youth  ;  to  whom  reading  the  Veda  is  jabbering  thought- 
lessly the  words  of  the  verse,  or  intoning  it  to  the  melody  of  a 
teacher  as  ignorant  as  himself  of  its  sense ;  who,  by  studying 
grammar,  understands  cramming  his  memory  with  some  gramma- 
tical forms,  without  any  notion  as  to  the  linguistic  laws  that  regu- 
late them  ;  who  believes  that  he  can  master  philosophy  or  science 
by  sticking  to  the  textbook  of  one  school  and  disregarding  its 
connexion  with  all  the  rest  of  the  literature.  That  such  a 
method  and  such  a  division  of  labour  do  not  benefit  the  mind  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  crippled  results  they  have  brought  to 
light  The  instruction  which  India  requires,  though  adapted  to 
her  peculiar  wants — religious,  scientific,  and  political — must  be 
based  on  the  system  which  has  invigorated  the  European  mind  ; 
which,  free  from  the  restrictions  of  rank  or  caste,  tends  to  impart 
to  it  independence  of  thought  and  solidity  of  character. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Russia. 

1 .  Organisation  Sociale  de  la  Rassie.    Par  un  Diplomate.    Paris : 

1863. 

2.  La  VSriU  sur  la  Russie.    Par  le  Prince  Pierre  Dolgorou- 

Kow.     Paris:  1860. 

3.  Essai  sur  la  Sittuition  Riisse.    Par  N.  Ogareff.    Londres : 

1862. 

4.  La  Russie  sous  VEmpereur  Alexandre  IL    Par  M.  Charles 

DE  Mazade.     Paris:  1862. 

5.  Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Russie.  Par  Nicolas 

DE  Gerebtzoff.    Paris:  1858, 

6.  Russische Fragmente.    Von F. Bodensted.    Leipzig:  1862. 

"  A  LONG  slavery,**  says  M.  Herzen,  "is  not  an  accident;  it 
Xx  naturally  corresponds  to  some  element  of  the  national 
character."  We  would  carry  this  idea  still  further,  and  say  that 
national  institutions  and  manifestations  of  extraordinary  national 
effort  are  always  strongly  tinged  with  both  mental  and  moral 
national  characteristics.  If  we  look  at  the  present  state  of 
Russia,  we  shall  find  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  U*uth  of  this. 
The  curious  institutions,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  that  have  been 
laid  bare  by  the  fever  of  reform  which  seized  the  Russians  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  show  unmistake- 
able  marks  of  a  character  exclusively  national;  and  the  same  may 
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be  said  of  the  insurrectioii  itself,  which  has  so  abraptly  pot  to 
flight  the  amiable  dreams  of  a  theoretio  and  nnsubstantial 
Liberalism.  The  frightful  passions  and  degrading  propensities 
which  the  Buseians  hare  displayed  in  this  deadly  struggle  are 
eminently  characteristic,  and  are  even  in  a  certain  measure  indi- 
cative  of  the  better  side  of  the  national  character.  The  acts  com* 
mitted  under  their  influence  are,  beyond  question,  atrocious  and 
revolting  in  the  last  degree ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  often  imply 
the  existence  of  those  good  qualities  which,  in  every  nation  as  in 
every  individual,  supplement,  and  to  a  certain  extent  explain, 
the  bad  ones.  The  ingenious  idea  which  M.  Eugdne  Sue  has 
made  the  foundation  of  one  of  his  novels,  that  vices  are  only 
exaggerated  virtues,  is  not  without  truth,  and  has  fonnd  practical 
application  in  many  of  the  incidents  of  this  most  terrible  of  wars. 
Those  who  know  Russia  will  freely  admit,  for  instance,  that  the 
heartless  subserviency  which,  in  Poland,  makes  men  the  unscru- 
pulous instruments  of  a  bloodthirsty  satrap  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  at  which  Europe  Judders  with  horror,  may  become  in 
Bussia,  under  other  circumstances,  subordination  and  respect 
for  authority ;  that  the  ardent  patriot  in  Russia,  may  be,  in 
Poland,  the  bitter  persecutor  of  the  race  which  strives  to  deprive 
his  country  of  some  of  her  richest  possessions ;  and  that  even 
such  repuMve  tools  of  power  as  the  Mouraviefls  and  the  Bergs, 
vrith  their  warped  ideas  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  rulers,  show 
a  disregard  of  public  opinion  which  in  another  position  might 
make  them  capable  of  the  most  heroic  sacrifices.  Bespeot  for 
authority,  a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  dogged  perseverance 
in  a  given  course  of  action,  are  well  known  and  strongly-marked 
elements  of  the  Bussian  character.  The  bad  qualities  of  the 
nation  are,  however,  by  no  means  only  to  be  found  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  hangs,  transports,  and  insults  in  every  possible  way 
the  unibrtunate  population  of  Poland.  The  Bussian,  by  the 
nature  of  the  country  he  inhabits  as  v^U  as  by  his  social  and  poli- 
tical characteristics^  is  an  Asiatic,  and  he  has  the  bad  qualities  of 
Asiatics,  though  in  many  respects  he  is  far  their  superior.  The 
violent  efforts  made  by  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors  to  trans- 
form him  into  a  European,  have  produced  many  unfortunate  results, 
but  have  certainly  not  been  successful  in  attaining  their  object 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  average  Bussian  of  the  present  day 
has  as  little  of  the  European  about  him  as  had  the  boyars  who 
felt  themselves  lowered  to  the  very  extreme  of  degradation  when, 
in  obedience  to  Peter's  orders,  they  were  forced  to  shave  off 
their  beards.  Even  European  manners  and  the  European  dress 
have  penetrated  but  little  below  the  higher  strata  of  society,  and 
European  ideas  have  as  yet  not  been  assimilated  at  all  by  the 
Bussian  mind*     The  language  of  European  Liberalism  is  indeed 
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fireely  used ;  but  the  ideas  it  conveys  are,  as  a  rule,  nttedy  incom- 
prehensible to  the  majority  even  of  well-educated  Bnssians.  The 
present  state  of  Bassia  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  of  a  people  in  any  perceptible  degree  penetrated  with  the 
great  principles  of  European  civilization,  that  it  can  allow  itself 
to  be  deluded  into  regarding  the  horrors  now  committed  in  Poland 
as  not  only  necessary,  but  admirable,  and  that  a  notion  so  mon- 
strous should  be  actually  developed  and  enlarged  upon  ad  ncmseam 
by  its  greatest  politicians  and  its  most  distinguished  writers  ?— 
tiiat  the  few  of  its  enlightened  patriots  who,  "on  another  shore," 
venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  the  cause  of  right  and  of  humanity, 
are  at  home  be^attered  with  the  foulest  calumnies,  and  stigma- 
tized as  traitors  to  their  country  ? — and  finally,  that  it  submits 
almost  without  a  murmur  to  the  tyrannous  rule  of  a  degraded  bu* 
reaucracy,  which  exists  only  by  a  system  of  bribery  unprecedented 
in  any  nation,  and  is  practically  placed  above  every  law  and  every 
nght,  both  of  person  and  of  property  ?  If  the  attempts  of  the 
Czars  since  Peter  to  make  Russia  a  European  power  have  been  the 
origin  of  much  of  her  greatness,  they  have  also  caused  her  muclf 
misery.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  speculate  on  the  probable  posi- 
tion which  Bussia  would  now  have  occupied  in  the  world  if  this 
imfortnnate  policy  had  not  been  adopted  and  systematically  carried 
out  by  her  Czars ;  but  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  nothing  but  ad- 
vantage could  have  resulted  both  to  Buseia  and  to  humanity  if, 
instead  of  being  forced  into  an  unnatural  connexion  with  races 
and  ideas  with  which  she  had  nothing  in  common,  she  had  been 
left  free  to  develope  those  germs  of  national  institutions  which  are 
deeply  rooted  in  her  organization,  and  which  alone  are  congenial 
to  her  national  character.  If  not  by  race,  at  least  by  national  cha- 
racteristics and  by  geographical  position,  Bussia  belongs  to  Asia. 
The  Asiatic  tendencies  of  Bussia,*  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
her  most  important  social  institutions,  are  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  their  origin.     Without  touching  on  the  debated  ques- 

*  That  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  Eussians  are  Asiatic  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  giTen  any  attention  to  the  subject.  "Un 
Biplomate,  who  writes  with  a  great  partiality  for  Bussia,  says  —  ''Le 
lusse  est  Aaiatique  par  temperament,  Sorop^  par  accident."  Haxthausen, 
another  philo-Eussian,  ^aks  of  the  "  Oriental  civilization"  of  the  towns  of 
Russia  Proper,  such  as  Moscow,  Jaroslaf,  Wladimir,  and  Nizni  Novgorod. 
A.  review  of  St.  Petersburg,  published  under  the  title  of  Wremia  (The  Time), 
which  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  polttidans 
of  Russia,  and  has  since  been  suppressed,  in  its  April  number  characterises  the 
smuggles  of  the  Poles  witii  the  Russians  as  "struggles  of  the  European  spirit 
with  Asiatic  barbarism."  "The  Russians,  thougn  they  speak  French  jiuite 
well,  are  more  or  less  Tartars  at  bottom,"  says  M.  Ivan  Qolovin.  This  re- 
ninda  one  of  the  well-known  saying  of  Napoleon : — "  Gratter  le  Russe,  et  vous 
trouveres  le  Tartare."    See  also  Custme  pa$9ii»,  for  lustrations  of  this  idea. 
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tion  of  the  non-Solavonian  origin  of  the  Russians,  which  we  may 
safely  leave  in  the  hands  of  such  distinguished  ethnologists  and 
historians  as  Duchinski,  Yiqnesnel,  and  Henri  Martin,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  extract  a  few  facts  of  the  internal  history  of 
Bussia  from  the  writings  of  men  notorious  for  their  strong  bias  on 
the  side  of  Czarism.  According  to  the  official  historians^  the  his- 
tory of  Bussia  begins  with  the  inroad  of  the  Norman  Burik  and 
his  followers  into  the  territory  of  the  Sclavonian  Republic  of 
Nowgorod,  in  the  year  862.  "What  was  then,  according  to  these 
writers,  the  Bussian  people,  was  a  race  widely  differing,  both  in 
character  and  disposition,  ih)m  that  which  now  forms  the  dominant 
nationality  of  the  Bussian  Empire  (the  Great  Bussians  or  Muscc- 
vites).  It  was  a  warlike,  agricultural,  and  liberty-loving  race,  with 
a  republican  government  and  free  institutions,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  servile,  unprincipled  nation  of  traders  and  officials, 
with  no  attachment  to  the  soil  or  conception  of  political  freedom, 
which  constitutes  the  Great  Bussia  of  the  present  day."^  Nor  did 
the  State  formed  by  Burik  occupy  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
what  is  now  called  Great  Bussia.  It  extended  southward  from  the 
Baltic,  and  its  eastern  frontier  was  the  Dnieper,  while  Great  Bussia 
was  then  a  vast  plain  far  to  the  east  of  that  river,  overgrown  with 
primitive  forests,  and  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  the  Finnish 
and  Ouralian  races.t  This  wilderness  was  not  penetrated  by  the 
Bussians  until  1 1 55,  when  George  Dolgorouki,  a  descendant  of 
Burik,  crossed  the  Dnieper  with  his  followers,  established  a  town 
at  Wladimir,  on  the  EJasma,  and  subdued  one  by  one  all  the  tribes 
around  him.  That  in  this  process  the  Norman  George  and  his 
followers  eventually  became  Finnized,  as  the  Normans  who  con- 
quered England  became  Anglicized,  is  of  course  denied  by  the 
Russians,  in  opposition  to  M.  Duchinski  and  his  friends ;  the 
Russian  view  being  that  the  Sclavonian  element  became  the 
dominant  one,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  colonies  of 
Sclavonians  in  the  land  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  invaders 
of  their  own  country.J    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 

*  Lest  we  shotild  be  thought  too  hard  on  the  Muscovites,  we  will  here  quote 
the  words  of  Gerebtzoff,  whose  blind  partiality  to  his  country  and  its  govern- 
ment  is  remarkable,  even  among  the  most  extrava^t  effusions  of  the 
venal  writers  of  the  official  press : — **  Les  d^fauts  piincipaux  du  peuple  Ruaae 
(Moscovite)  sent  la  ruse,  le  manque  de  perseverance,  1  indolence,  et  la  oon- 
voitise  du  bien  d'autrui."  The  best  of  the  good  qualities  he  has  to  set  aj^ainst 
this  somewhat  startling  selection  of  defects  are  "  la  pi6t6,  la  resignation,  et 
I'amour  du  prochain."  The  view  of  the  Russian  character  taken  by  Harthanaem 
and  other  admirers  of  the  Russian  people  is  even  more  unfavourable  than  the 
above. 

t  Karamsyn,  Nestor. 

t  For  an  exposition  of  M.  Duchinski's  theory,  see  M.  R^gnaulfs  "La 
Question Europeenne  improprement  appel6e  Polonaise."    Paris:  I)entii.  1863. 
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George  was  very  much  more  successful  in  establishing  a  dynasty  in 
his  new  possessions  than  his  ancestors  had  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  well  known  that  the  State  founded  by 
Bunk  fell  to  pieces  not  quite  three  hundred  years  after  the  first 
Norman  invasion,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  frequent  insurrections 
of  the  Sclavonian  inhabitants  against  their  Norman  rulers. 

Nowgorod  and  Pskow  became  two  great  Sclavonian  republics, 
and  being  Hanse  Towns,  were  connected  with  the  European  com- 
mercial system ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  Burik  dynasty,  who  had  become  almost  completely 
Sclavonianized,  and  had  very  limited  powers  over  their  peaceful, 
but  high-spirited  and  independent  subjects.  George,  on  the 
other  hand,  exercised  absolute  authority  in  the  State  he  had 
founded,  and  the  most  bitter  antagonism  soon  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  Free  States  of  the  West  In  1155  he  captured 
Eiew,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  conquests  of  his  ancestors,  and 
after  his  death  his  son  Andrew  carried  his  aggressions  into 
Nowgorod.  These  and  subsequent  wars  with  the  peoples  west 
of  the  Dnieper  were  marked  by  cruelties  on  the  part  of  George 
and  his  followers  which  excited  universal  horror  even  in  that 
barbarous  age.  The  infant  state  of  Wladimir  was  already  an 
autocracy,  displaying  many  of  the  characteristics  of  its  maturity 
when,  as  the  Bussian  Empire,  it  became  the  terror  and  aversion 
of  its  western  neighbours.*  Then  came  the  Mongol  invasion, 
which  involved  the  whole  of  the  Bussian  States  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  But  the  Khan  found  a  very  different  reception  in 
Wladimir  to  that  which  was  given  him  in  the  territories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dnieper.  The  dukes  of  Wladimir,  true  to  the 
Asiatic  tendencies  which  were  already  developing  themselves  in 
their  rising  State,  not  only  submitted  to  the  Mongol  yoke,  but 
even  ministered  to  the  cruelties  of  their  new  master.  ''They 
took,"  says  Karamsyn,  "  the  humble  title  of  servants  of  the  Khan, 
and  by  -so  doing  became  powerful  monarchs."  The  States  west  of 
the  Dnieper,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  sturdy  resistance  to 
their  invaders.  Though  their  united  armies  were  defeated  at 
the  river  Kalka,  in  1224,  the  victory  cost  the  Mongols  so  dear 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  did  not  again  make  their 
appearance  in  the  country  for  several  years,  when  they  were 
repulsed  by  the, Poles  at  the  battle  of  Lignitza,  in  1241.  This 
victory,  and  the*  necessity  for  a  strong  barrier  against  the  torrent 
of  Mongol  invasion,  led  to  an  alliance  between  Poland  and  the 
other  States  west  of  the  Dnieper,  which  lasted  for  two  centuries, 
and  eventually  resulted  in  a  voluntary  union  of  those  States  with 
Poland.     Meanwhile  the  dukes  of  Wladimir  assisted  the  Mongol 

*  Karamsjii. 
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forces  in  tbeir  constant  attacks  on  the  West,  asked  in  marriage  the 
daughters  of  the  Mongol  chiefs,  and  punished  those  who  were 
visited  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Khan.  The  inhabitants  d 
Nowgorod  having  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mongols,  tlie 
Duke  of  Wladimir  entered  the  city,  seized  upon  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  cut  o£f  their  noses  and  ears.  The  elevation  or  depoa- 
tion,  and  even  the  life,  of  a  duke  of  Wladimir,  depended  upon  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Chief,  or  Czar,*  of  the  Golden  Horde,  who 
also  became  the  arbiter  in  the  family  quarrels  of  the  WladimiriaDS, 
and  encouraged  informers  by  offering  them  the  property  of  those 
whom  they  denounced  as  ill-disposed  to  his  rule,  ^nt  the  cup  of 
the  infamy  of  this  servile  State  was  not  yet  full.  Having  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  territory  between  the  Oural  and  the 
Dnieper,  the  Khan  assembled  all  the  princes  whom  he  b&d  sab- 
jected  to  his  rule,  and  after  forcing  them  to  swear  allegianoe  to 
him,  commanded  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  Tartar 
idol.  Most  of  the  Christian  princes  hesitated.  One  of  them,  the 
Duke  of  Tchemigoff,  refused^  and  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  but 
George,  the  Duke  of  Wladimir,  hastened  to  obey  the  order  of  tiie 
Khan,  and  received  as  the  price  of  his  venal  subserviency,  the 
title  of  Grand-duke,  and  priority  of  rank  over  the  other  princes. 
It  was  this  base  act  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  great- 
ness of  Btts^a.  Shortly  after,  in  1828,  the  Grandrduke  of 
Wladimir  seized  Moscow,  made  it  his  capital,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Grand-duke  of  Muscovy.  The  Muscovites,  however,  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Mongols  until  1492. 

Thus,  during  a  period  of  nearly  tiiree  centuries,  did  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  State  now  known  as  Russia  purchase  a  precarious 
security  for  their  lives  and  properties  against  the  deprivations  of 
their  Mongol  masters  by  submitting  themselves  to  a  slavery  sudi 
as  we  see  only  among  savages.  So  lengthened  an  exposure  to  the 
most  corruptmg  influences  cannot  but  have  produced  some  impres- 
sion on  the  character  of  the  Russian  people ;  and  that  such  has 
been  the  case  is  admitted  by  many  Russian  writers.  '^  Cunnisg," 
says  an  authorf  whose  tuiives  admissions  of  the  inward  rottenness 
of  his  idol  we  gladly  quote — "  cunning,  which  is  genertdly  a  trait 
of  the  Russian  character,  is  the  fruit  of  the  times  of  the  Mongol 
dominion,  during  which  every  one  was  (Miged  to  deceive  habUuaUg 
for  his  own  pre$ervation.  •  .  .  Indolence  arose  firom  the  same 
reason.  When  one  is  not  sure  of  the  morrow,  wky  samfice  ones 
repose  to  the  acquisition  of  a  property  one  may  never  enjoy  ? 
The  coveting  anotiier's  property  proceeds  from  the  difficulty  wh^ 

*  The  n^ord  czar,  or  tzar,  is  of  Tartar  origin,  and  signifies  "lord  of  tbe 
steppe^.**  - 

t  Qerebtnril^  voL  iL  p.  674. 
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existed  in  Becoring  one's  own  from  the  exactions  of  the  oppressor. 
When  my  right  of  property  is  not  sacred  in  another's  eyes,  I  can 
Bee  no  difference  between  meum  wnd  tnum."  Onr  readers  will 
vender  at  these  transparent  sophisms ;  but  we  can  assare  them 
tbot  BQch  argament  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  literature  of  a 
coontinr  whose  most  striking  characteristics  have  always  been 
plausibility  saii  deceit  The  same  writer  treats  of  another  defecrt 
of  the  Bossian  character,  traceable  to  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  with  so  outrageous  a  contempt  of  our  Western  notions 
of  decency  and  common  sense,  that  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the 
passage:* — 

"There  is  another  marked  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  Russian  people 
which  is  enei^etically  condemned  by  strangers :  it  is  that  of  not  con- 
^dering  corporal  punishment  as  more  degrading  than  any  other.  It  is 
a  fact,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bussian  people,  corporal  punishment  is 
even  less  sensibly  felt  than  a  verbal  insult ;  a  penal  detention  is  regarded 
as  much  more  degrading  than  corporal  punishment ;  especially  when 
the  ktter  is  inflicted  in  secret.  Tkis  idea  hoe  a  relitfioue  foundation : 
a  good  Christian  cannot  admit  that  the  punishment  offustiaation,  tchieh 
hot  heen  inflicted  on  the  Saviour  of  humanity,  oan  he,  for  a  man,  a 
data  of  infamy;  he  believes  that  a  verbal  insult  aflects  the  immortal 
part  of  man,  whereas  a  blow  only  produces  suffering  in  the  least  noble 
part  of  his  being." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  nation  with  such  debasing  faults 
of  character  should  have  become  the  submissive  tool  of  an  unprin- 
cipled and  cruel  military  autocracy.  The  many  excellent  qualities 
of  the  private  character  of  the  Russians,  their  kind-heartedness, 
their  charity,  their  hospitality — ^virtues  which  are  admirable  in 
individuals,  but  which  have  little  influence  on  the  character  of 
nations — did  nothing  to  counterbalance  these  grave  defects. 
Without  honour,  without  hfmesty,  without  individual  initiative,  or 
a  consciousness  of  individual  dignity— -oumiing,  idle,  and  servile-^ 
what  could  Bossia  become  but  a  huge  material  machine,  with  no 
internal  forces  capable  of  stirring  it  to  social  action,  and  no  power 
of  movement  but  what  is  ^ven  it  by  the  lawless  hand  of  an  auto- 
crat? Her  deliverance  from  the  Mongols  only  left  her  in  the 
power  of  another  master,  who  borrowed  from  them  his  title  and 
the  boundless  authority  attached  to  it.  Nor  were  the  men  charged 
with  ttie  guidance  of  this  powerfrd,  but  inert  instrument  of 
despotism  unequal  to  the  task.  Bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and  nnprin* 
cipled  as  were  the  earlier  Czars,  they  had  the  virtues  which  sustain 
absolutism,  as  well  as  the  vices  which  are  its  consequences ;  and 
by  their  fr^uent  conquests,  which  flattered  the  national  vanity 
and  increased  the  national  wealth,  they  firmly  established  their 

♦  QerebtzofF,  vol.  ii.  p.  575. 
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power,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  that  idolatry  of  Czardom  which 
is  deeply  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  true  Russian.  In  the 
eyes  of  this  unfortunate  people,  nurtured  amid  oppression  and 
crime,  the  rapid  growth  of  material  prosperity  and  power  was 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  deprivation  of  a  liberty  they  had  never 
known^  and  that  blind  obedience  to  a  tyrant's  rule  which  had 
become  habitual  to  them.  Thus,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  ten- 
dencies, Bussia  remained  an  Asiatic  State — ^not,  however,  stag- 
nant and  enervated,  like  the  effete  Empires  of  modem  Asia,  but 
powerful,  aggressive,  and  faithless,  like  the  Persia  of  Xerxes  or  the 
Tartary  of  Genghis  Khan. 

The  oflScial  revolution  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great  only 
served  to]confirm  this  Asiatic  character  in  the  nation.  The  poorer 
classes,  in  whom  all  the  higher  feelings  of  humanity  had  long 
perished  under  the  deadening  influence  of  Gzarism,  went  wit£ 
touching  simplicity  to  a  certain  death  at  the  bidding  of  their  stem 
master.  Tens  of  thousands  perished  in  the  marshes  of  Ladoga, 
to  satisfy  what  most  Russian  historians  now  regard  as  an  imperial 
caprice ;  yet  not  a  voice  of  complaint  was  raised  against  the  bar- 
barity, and  the  bereaved  families  wept  in  silence.  A  new  city 
rose  in  ghastly  splendour  over  the  dead  bodies;  the  ancient 
capital,  the  awe  and  veneration  of  all  good  Russiaps,  was  neglected, 
and  the  seat  of  government  transferred  to  a  new  acquisition  of 
Russia;  the  national  feeling  was  outraged  in  every  way;  the 
national  manners  and  dress  were  proscribed,  and  European  cus- 
toms made  compulsory ;  the  national  religion  was  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  sovereign ;  the  nobility  were  degraded,  and 
the  peasantry  turned  into  slaves;  yet  all,  nobles  and  peasants, 
priests  and  patriots,  obediently  accepted  the  decrees  of  their  Czar, 
and  did  their  best  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  position,  as  if 
it  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  a  fate  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  resist  and  criminal  to  accuse.  What  was  this  but  the  result 
of  the  Mongol  invasion  over  again  ?  Not  having  the  spirit  to 
rise  against  the  tyranny  that  oppressed  it,  the  nation  fell  back 
into  a  state  of  greater  debasement  than  ever.  Nor  was  there 
anything  European  about  Peter,  except  the  institutions  and  the 
customs  of  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  an  apish  imitation 
into  his  own  country.  This  very  imitation  had  something  bar- 
barous about  it,  strongly  resembling  in  its  grotesqueness  and 
want  of  adaptation  the  attempts  at  European  costume  of  the 
savages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  As  hypocrisy  is  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  so  is  unmeaning  imitation  that  which 
barbarism  pays  to  civilization.  It  is  trae  tiiat  this  imitation  was 
forced  by  Peter  on  the  Russians  with  a  set  purpose.  But  this 
very  purpose  was  that  of  an  Asiatic  despot,     it  was  not,  as 
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M.  Herzen  and  his  followers  seem  to  think,*  the  development 
of  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  intro- 
-duction  of  European  institutions ;  it  was  the  re-organization  of  y 
the  people  so  as  to  make  them  more  effective  tools  of  the  Czar. 
Peter  saw  with  admiration  the  power  which  a  well-organized 
bureaucracy  and  a  regular  military  administration  gave  to  European 
States,  and  by  substituting  these  institutions  for  the  cumbrous 
machinery  which  had  clogged  the  action  of  his  predecessors,  he 
only  swept  away  the  obstacles  which  had  made  their  despotism 
less  directly  felt.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  a  single  act  of  Peter's 
that  was  calculated  to  promote  the  moral  or  material  happiness 
of  his  people  ?  In  his  murder  of  his  own  son  ?  In  the  hecatombs 
of  poor  workmen  that  were  sacrificed  to  his  caprices  ?  In  the 
enslavement  of  the  peasantry  ?  Or  in  the  stifling  and  corrupt 
net  of  officialism  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  country?  His  whole 
reign  is  a  series  of  pitiless  cruelties  at  home  and  of  brilliant  con- 
quests abroad,  all  having  but  one  object — ^the  systematic  com- 
pression of  the  nation  to  an  inert  mass  moving  at  his  will,  and 
the  firm  establishment  of  his  empire  in  a  position  whence  at  any 
moment  it  might  spring  upon  Europe. 

The  system  introduced  by  Peter  has  now  been  on  its  trial  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  that  period  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  Russian  Empire  has  been  beyond  question  very  great 
But  with  this  progress  the  system  of  Peter  had  little  to  do.  The 
boundless  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  versatile  and  roving 
disposition  of  the  people,  naturally  increased  the  national  wealth 
to  an  enormous  degree.  Virgin  territories  of  fabulous  extent  and 
fertility  have  been  put  under  cultivation,  and  their  produce  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  advantage  by  Bussian  merchants,  whose 
commercial  acuteness  is  proverbial;  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
have  sprung  up,  and  although  generally  inferior  to  those  of 
Western  Europe,  they  suffice  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  country.  All  this  is  traceable  to  natural  causes,  independent  of 
any  Government  action,  which,  indeed,  usually  hinders  more  than 
it  developes  the  material  prosperity  of  a  nation.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  moral  and  political  progress  of  Bussia  during  the  above 
^period,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  it  has  in  any  degree  kept 
pace  with  the  spread  of  civilization  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  deserves  a  much 
more  extended  investigation  than  we  can  give  it  here.  A  general 
review,  however,  of  the  present  state  of  thought  and  feeling  in 

♦  Sec  his  "Iddes  R^volutionnaires,"  and  an  admirable  article,  entitled 
**The  Princess  Catherine  Romanovna  Dashkova,"  in  the  last  number  of  the 
KolokoL 
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Sussia,  and  of  the  social  candition  of  the  various  classes  of  tbe- 
nation,  \7ill  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bussian  official  world  is  divided  into 
fourteen  classes,  or  tchms.  Every  noble  is  liable  to  be  called  npoi 
to  serve  the  State ;  and  his  rank  in  the  civil  or  military  service, 
when  he  is  employed,  depends  on  his  tchin.  Thus  a  nobleman 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  tehi7i  may  become  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  a  midshipman,  a  secretary  to  a  governor,  or  a  deacon,  if  he 
can  obtain  any  of  these  appointments ;  but  his  tchin  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain  of  a  ship,  or  a  court 
councillor,  because  those  ranks  are  reserved  only  for  noblemen 
of  the  seventh  tchin.  Tchinavniks  below  the  ninth  tehin  are  not 
nobles ;  and  hereditary  nobility  is  only  the  right  of  those  in  the 
first  five  tchinz.  This  cumbrous  organization,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  official  system  of  the  Chinese,  derives  itfi  origin, 
like  everything  else  that  is  bad  and  corrupt  in  Bussia,  from  the 
times  of  the  Mongol  invasion.  When  the  first  Bussian  Czar 
Assumed  the  reins  of  power  over  a  people  stupified  and  degraded 
by  three  centuries  of  slavery  and  hypocrisy,  he  found  itimpossibk 
to  work  the  machine  of  Government^  and  to  keep  up  an  army  large 
enough  for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions  from  attack,  without 
a  large  staff  of  officials.  Accordingly,  two  classes  of  public  fimc* 
iionaries  were  established:  the  first,  usually  selected  from  the 
military  chiefs,  vrere  rewarded  for  their  services  with  grants  of 
land,  and  formed  the  nobility ;  the  second,  recruited  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  lived  by  pillage  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to 
which  they  were#  posted,  and  eventually,  by  flattering  the  Czar,. 
obtained  grants  of  land,  and  thus  also  became  nobles.  The 
chivalrous  element  which,  in  the  feudal  nobility  of  Western 
Europe  or  the  democratic  aristocracy  of  Poland  (as  it  is  happily 
called  by  Lelewel),  restrained  the  power  of  the  sovereign  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  in  Bussia  entirely 
absent.  The  Bussian  noble  had  no  claim  on  his  country  for 
services  rendered  either  by  himself  or  his  fiunily,  nor  could  be 
arrogate  to  himself  any  moral  superiority  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  deeds  or  those  of  his  ancestors.  His  title  was  usually  the 
reward  of  sycophancy  and  intrigue — ^his  reputation  that  of  an  un- 
scrupulous agent  of  oppression — his  wealth  the  firuit  of  bribery 
or  pillage.  His  class  was  called  in  Bussian  dvorianstvOy  that  of  the 
courtiers ;  he  had  no  rights  or  privileges  except  that  of  treating 
the  slaves  (or,  in  the  official  phrase,  souls)  in  his  possession  like 
cattle;  he  was  liable  to  corporal  punishment  like  every  other 
Bussian ;  and  when  in  the  Czar's  presence,  he  was  obliged  to 
prostrate  himself  before  him  and  kiss  his  hand,  as  in  former  times 
the  Bussian  princes  knelt  to  do  homage  to  the  Great  Ehan.  As 
in  other  countries  the  nobility  transferred  from  father  to  son  their 
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iities  and  estates,  so  in  Bussia  the  dvorianins  left  io  their 
descendants  the  offices  they  had  filled  in  the  State  and  the  lands 
attached  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that  a  class  like  this  conld  never 
iunre  any  esprit  de  corps,  any  sense  of  individnal  dignity,  or  any 
aspirations  after  pnblic  liberty,  and  it  naturally  had  not*the  smaOedt 
infinence  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  hated  and 
despised. 

The  transformation  of  this  class  of  hereditary  officials  into  a 
hierarchy  of  tchinovn^  was  the  greatest  and  most  radical  change 
introduced  into  the  social  organization  of  Bussia  by  Peter  the 
Great  We  have  already  observed  that  the  real  character  of  this 
measure  was  not  that  of  a  great  national  reform,  but  simply  of  an 
improvement  in  the  machine  of  autocracy.  The  old  hereditary 
BYSixm,  besides  making  the  nobles  to  a  certain  degree  independent 
of  the  Czar,  led  to  endless  law-suits  and  quarrels,  which  greatly 
impeded  the  working  of  the  service ;  and  by  making  offices  only 
tenable  during  pleasure,  Peter  not  only  bound  the  already  cor- 
rupt nobles  to  him  body  and  soul,  but  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
differences  arising  firom  ^sputed  heredity  rights.  The  numerous 
foreigners  with  whom  he  loved  to  surround  himself  were  also,  by 
this  summary  measure,  provided  with  posts  unddr  the  State  id 
which,  imder  the  old  system,  their  rank  and  nationality  would 
have  been  an  insuperable  bar.  It  was,  in  fact,  sweeping  off  the 
last  of  the  scanty  rights,  absurd  and  corrupt  as  they  were,  which 
the  nation  still  enjoyed,  and  subjecting  every  Bussian  to  the 
control  of  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power.  The  system  esta- 
blished by  Peter  practically  exists  to  this  day,  and  has  produced 
the  most  lamentable  effects  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  on 
which  it  has  acted  like  one  of  those  cosmetics  which,  while  giving 
a  superficial  outward  polish,  develop  to  a  frightful  extent  the  seeds 
of  internal  corruption.  The  modifications  introduced  by  Catherine, 
who,  acting  on  the  divide  et  impera  prmciple,  tried  to  play  off  the 
territorial  nobility  against  those  who  still  remained  officials  by 
granting  to  the  former  certain  political  rights,  produced  little  or 
no  effect  in  remedying  the  evil  The  system  of  tchins  is  nothing 
less  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  enslavement  of  the  people  by  the 
total  corruption  and  abasement  of  their  moral  nature.  The  first 
tiling  that  every  tchinovnik  learns,  on  entering  the  service  of  the 
State,  is  how  to  deceive  his  superiors  and  rob  those  who  are  under 
Km.  His  salary  is  ludicrously  insufficient  for  his  wants;  the  printed 
regulations  issued  by  the  Government  for  his  guidance  he  soon 
finds  it  impossible  to  carry  out ;  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  of 
venality  and  hypocrisy ;  and  even  the  people  who  are  to  be  his 
victims  contribute  to  his  corruption  by  offering  him  bribes.  In 
other  countries  the  official  fears  to  do  wrong ;  in  Bussia  he  fears 
to  do  what  will  not  tally  with  the  caprice  or  pleasure  of  his  supe* 
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riors.  The  Eussian  official  is  not  the  servant  of  the  State,  but 
the  slave  of  the  Czar.  All  notion  of  duty  to  his  country  is,  of 
course,  entirely  extinct  in  his  breast ;  he  holds  office  at  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Czar,  or  his  own  immediate  superior  who  represents 
him,  and  so  long  as  he  can  contrive  to  keep  his  situation  by 
making  himself  agreeable  to  his  chief,  he  considers  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  is  an  old 
remark  that  to  a  foreigner  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  Bussian  people  is  their  love  of  show.  This  characteristic, 
harmless  and  very  pardonable  in  itself,  appears  in  the  tchinovmk 
in  its  most  hideous  and  repulsive  form.  The  unhappy  official, 
whose  place — nay,  whose  very  life— depends  on  the  caprice  of  the 
Czar,  naturally  strives  to  exalt  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  the  value 
of  his  services,  and  thereby  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  harvest 
of  rewards  which  falls  firom  the  Imperial  hand.  Hence  the 
superficial  and  deceptive  nature  of  most  of  the  work  of  Russian 
officialism;  details  and  forms  are  carefully  looked  to,  as  they 
come  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Czar,  while  things  which  aia 
really  important  are  either  neglected  or  hurried  over.  The  painted 
canvas  erections  made  to  resemble  villages  which  were  posted  at 
some  miles'  distance  on  either  side  of  the  high  road  while  Catherine 
was  travelling  through  her  dominions,  are  but  a  single  example  of 
multitudes  of  deceptions  equally  silly  and  outrageous.  When  the 
sovereign  has  to  trust  to  a  written  report,  the  dissimulation  is  still 
more  unblushing — statements  are  sent  in  firom  various  officials, 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  a  series  of  untruths.  Well  may  Prince 
Dolgoroukow  say  that  "Russia  is  the  country  of  official  and 
organized  falsehood."  Nor  is  the  Czar  the  only  object  of  terror. 
Every  petty  official  who  has  others  employed  under  him  is  a  little 
Czar,  as  capricious  and  almost  as  redoubtable  as  the  great  one. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  code  of  rules  by  which  every 
official  is  supposed  to  be  bound.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  observe 
these  rules,  modt  of  which  relate  to  mere  formalities,  on  all  occa- 
sions; and  accordingly  the  functionary  is  obliged  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  lest  he  should  be  suddenly  caught  by  his  superior 
in  a  contravention  of  the  regulations.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
always  ready  with  his  masquerading  dress,  and  have  acqiidred 
sufficient  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  Tartuffe  to  put  it  on  so  as  to 
give  it  all  the  air  of  reality.  But,  with  all  his  caution,  there  are  stUl 
numberless  points  of  form  which  no  one  ever  thinks  of  observing, 
besides  real  crimes  which  every  one  commits,  that  place  him  com* 
pletely  in  the  power  of  his  superior,  who  consents  to  look  them 
over  for  a  certain  fixed  bribe,  regulated  according  to  his  position. 
The  ispravniks  (district  chiefs  of  police)  pay  in  bribes  of  this  kind 
from  1000  to  1500  roubles  (160Z.  to  240i.),  the  chiefs  of  towns 
500  to  8000  roubles  (HOI.  to  480f.),  and  the  gorodnitchyi  (corn- 
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missioners  of  police)  a  sum  varying  according  to  tlie  importaace 
of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  stationed.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  these  large  sums  are  not  paid  hy  the  officials  out  of  the  scanty 
salaries  allowed  them  hy  the  Government. 

Another  evil,  more  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Czansm, 
is  the  sickening  servility  of  manner  and  language  with  which 
every  official  that  cares  to  keep  his  place  must  approach  the  Czar 
or  his  representative.  Thus,  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  the  Czar's 
birthday,  not  only  the  officials,  but  also  the  chief  inhabitants, 
everywhere  pay  an  official  visit  to  the  chief  local  functionary 
to  express  their  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Czar.  At  these 
visits  the  Czar  only  is  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  stereotyped 
forms  of  language  are  used,  from  which  the  visitors  depart  at  their 
peril,  to  express  the  most  fulsome  adulation  of  his  moral,  mental, 
and  even  personal  qualities ;  and  the  mention  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments that  have  been  reproved  by  the  Government  invariably 
rouses  a  loyal  indignation,  couched  in  terms  prescribedfor  the 
occasion. 

Toadyism  and  hypocrisy  are,  however,  the  least  important  of  the 
vices  of  the  Russian  official.  What  makes  him  a  real  curse  to  the 
country,  and  a  nucleus  of  gradually  extending  corruption,  is  his 
venality  and  rapacity.  The  stories  illustrative  of  this  canker  of 
Bussian  society  which  may  be  seen  in  most  books  on  Bussia,  dis- 
close a  state  of  pubho  morality  that  is  perfectly  astounding.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  done  by  some  writers,  that  the  Czars 
know  nothing  of  this ;  the  evil  is  too  great  and  universal  even 
to  escape  their  ears.  Peter  the  Great  used  to  say  that  only  those 
Russians  who  have  hair  growing  on  the  palms  of  their  hands  did 
not  steal ;  and  the  well-known  saying  of  Nicholas,  that  there  was 
but  one  man  in  his  dominions  who  did  not  steal,  and  that  was 
himself,  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers. 
These  sayings,  paradoxical  as  they  appear,  are  almost  literally 
true.  Every  one  steals  in  Russia,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
from  the  high  official  who  stole  three  millions  of  roubles  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas,  to  the  petty  tchinovnik  who  grows  rich  on  the 
peasants  of  his  commune.  Perhaps  the  most  gigantic  specimen 
of  official  fraud  on  record  is  that  which  was  perpetrated  by  an 
entire  public  department  in  1844.  At  the  general  survey  of  the 
Empire  under  Catherine  II.,  the  country  was  divided  into  dis- 
trictB  (datcha),  whose  limits  were  accurately  marked  out  and  re- 
gistered in  a  public  office  belonging  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
As  several  of  these  districts  contained  the  estates  of  more  than 
one  proprietor,  it  was  determined,  in  1835,  to  register  the  limits  of 
these  estates  also.  According  to  the  then  existing  law,  the  limits 
of  estates  of  this  kind  were  settled  on  the  basis  of  actual  posses- 
sion   combined  with  the  usual  decennial  term  of  prescription. 
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This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
who  wanted  to  make  money  by  the  transaction*— a  very  general 
feeling  of  the  judicial  authorities  in  Russia.  Accordingly,  a  Um 
was  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  abo* 
lifiliing  the  decennial  prescription,  and  putting  back  the  preecrip- 
tionfor  the  estates  in  question  mghty  years,  Le,,  to  1765,  the 
date  of  the  first  survey.  The  unfortunate  proprietors  were  now 
obliged  to  hunt  up  the  title-deeds  of  their  estates  previous  to  1765, 
but  the  officiab  politely  saved  them  the  trouble.  By  one  of  tiiose 
miracles  known  only  to  the  Bnsttan  bureaucracy,  tlie  missing 
titJe-deeds,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
long  ago,  suddenly  made  their  appearance  just  at  the  ri^t  moaisai 
in  tile  Moscow  archives.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  official  tradition  to  be  idlowed  to  in^eet 
these  valuable  documents  without  payment  of  a  consideratioQ; 
but  this  condition  was  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  proprietorsi 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  close  with  the  officials  at  their  own 
price,  and  even,  by  the  judicious  administration  of  sundry  gratui- 
ties, obtained  large  additions  to  their  estates,  which  the  accommo- 
dating tcHnotmi/cs  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the  alleged  titie* 
deeds*  This  last  mancsnvre,  however,  somewhat  complicated 
matters,  and  five  years  ago  tiiere  was  a  curious  trial,  in  which  three 
gentlemen  presented  title-deeds  delivered  to  them  by  the  Archive* 
office  at  Moscow,  each  of  which  clearly  established  the  right  of  ite 
owner  to  the  same  piece  of  land! 

The  evils  of  the  tchin  system  do  not,  however,  8tx>p  hem. 
Everything  in  Bussia  being  under  Government  control,  the  cor* 
rupting  influence  of  the  tchinavnik  penetrates  into  the  saiftlleet 
tad  most  obscure  branches  of  the  social  organization.  The 
oppression  exercised  by  the  country  officials,  fix>m  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  on  the  population  of  the  towns  and  villages,  for  in- 
stance, is  almost  inconceivable.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
arbitnu7  power  they  wield  may  be  conceived  from  the  fiict,  thai 
so  recently  as  1859  a  Govemor*generaI  of  a  province  obtained 
authority  to  punish  serfe  for  disobedience  to  ^mr  masters  accovet* 
ing  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  any  regard  to  the  limits  fixed  by 
ike  law.  There  is  praetically  no  appeal  to  these  arbitrary  acts. 
Once  at  a  municipal  council,  one  of  tliose  bodiless  ferms  of  Ease* 
pean  organization  with  which  Bnsua  abounds,  a  merchant  ven- 
tured to  exprctos  an  opinion  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the 
governor.  He  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the 
irritated  representative  of  the  Czar,  roundly  abused^  and  put  under 
arrest.  With  a  spirit  which  is  but  too  rare  in  Bussia,  tiie  mar* 
chant  complained  to  the  Semite,  which  respectfolly  asked  the 
governor  for  an  explanation.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a 
l^y  which  is,  next  to  the  Czar,  the  principal^estate  of  the  rwdm,  waa 
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sorely  of  a  very  mild  character ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
official  dignity,  wounded  in  the  person  o{b,  tchinovnik.  The  cham- 
pion of  the  bureaucracy  on  this  occasion  was  the  Minister  of 
Justice^  who  severely  reproved  the  Senate  in  a  despatch,  and  at 
the  same  time  informed  the  merchant,  through  the  Director  of 
Police,  that  if  he  did  not  let  the  matter  drop  he  would  at  once  be 
sent  into  exile  without  trial.  The  tradesmen  in  towns  are  even 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  officials  than  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
population.  The  forms  which  the  law  requires  them  to  go  through 
are  so  numerous  and  minute,  that  they  have  no  alternative  but 
to  purchase  exemption  from  them  by  bribing  the  gorodnitchy,  or 
coBunissary  of  the  town  police.  This  functionary  is  empowered 
suddenly  to  close  the  shop  of  any  tradesman  who  does  not  comply 
with  these  forms,  so  that  the  trading  class  must  do  its  best  to 
secure  the  good  graces  of  the  gorodmtchy  at  the  penalty  of  abso- 
lute ruin.  But  beyond  all  comparison  the  class  which  most  feels 
the  oppieseion  of  the  tcbinovmk,  is  that  of  the  peasants  of  the 
€rown,  or,  as  they  were  called  before  the  emancipation,  free 
peasants.  The  grievances  of  these  unfortunate  people  are  so 
great  that  most  writers  on  Sussia  regard  them  as  considerably 
worse  off  than  were  the  serfs,  who,  though  they  had  no  civic  rights^ 
were  at  least  subject  to  the  caprice  of  but  one  mast^,  while  tho 
Grown  peasftnts  are  oppressed  by  hundreds  who  have  no  interest 
in  their  prosperity. 

The  approaching  reduction  of  the  serfs  by  tiie  project  of  eman- 
cipation to  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Crown  peasants  gives 
a  peculiar  interest  to  this  large  section  of  the  Russian  people,  and 
we  shall  endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  article,  to 
mdce  our  readers  clearly  acquainted  with  their  social  condition* 
We  wish  here  only  to  show  by  a  few  facts  the  nature  of  their  re- 
lations with  the  Government  officials.  These  officials  are  elected 
by  the  peasants  themselves ;  but  once  elected,  their  electors  have 
no  power  over  them,  and  they  become  servants  of  the  Grovem- 
meat,  which  alone  can  dismiss  them.  The  result  is,  of  course,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  if  the  Grovemment  had  the 
BffomimeDi  in  its  own  hands.  The  peasant  functionary  is  ex- 
posed to  the  same  temptations  as  any  other,  and  dismissal  and 
punidiment  equally  hang  over  his  head  if  he  does  not  rob  his 
inferiors  and  deceive  his  superiors  in  the  same  manner  as  his  fel- 
lows. He  is  under  the  control  of  a  secretary,  nominated  by  tiie 
GovemmeBt,  who  usually  takes  a  truly  official  pleasure  in  setting 
the  law  at  defianoe.  Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  an 
official  of  this  kind  to  order  a  peasant  a  greater  number  of  lashes 
than  is  allowed  by  law,  and  then  to  forge  a  report  in  which  it  is 
stated  ib$st  the  peasant  was  tried  by  a  regular  court  of  justice,  and 
sentenced  to  reeeive  the  regulated  number  of  lashes.  The  peasant 
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has  no  redress,  for  he  can  only  complain  against  one  official  to 
another ;  and  all  the  officials  play  into  one  another's  hands.  As 
to  the  pretexts  for  extolling  money  from  the  peasants,  they  are 
innumerahle,  and  often  very  ingenious.  In  a  certain  field  belong- 
ing to  Crown  peasants  there  was  a  large  piece  of  stone,  weighing 
several  hundreds  of  tons.  One  day  the  resident  official  assembled 
the  peasants,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  received  orders  firom 
the  Czar  to  direct  them  to  take  the  stone  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  peasants  remonstrated,  and  begged  the  official  to  intercede 
for  them  with  the  Czar,  adding  the  usual  golden  inducements. 
The  intercession  was  of  course  successful,  and  the  lucky  official 
made  a  little  fortune  by  his  ingenuity.  Another  expedient,  which 
is  very  frequently  resorted  to,  is  the  following : — At  the  most  busy 
time  of  the  agricultural  season,  two  or  three  officials  arrive  at  a 
village  on  pretence  of  a  political  investigation,  send  for  the 
wealthiest  of  the  peasants,  and  keep  them  for  days  under  exami- 
nation. The  peasants,  to  whom  a  day's  delay  at  that  season  is 
worth  a  large  sum,  give  the  officials  a  handsome  present,  and  the 
investigation  is  of  course  closed  immediately. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  these  cases  the  peasant  is 
the  dupe.  The  Russian  peasant  is  remarkably  sharp  and  intelli- 
gent, and  is  particularly  clever  at  detecting  a  fraud ;  but  there  is 
a  sort  of  fatalism  and  want  of  initiative  in  his  nature  which 
prompts  him  to  accept  his  sad  lot  as  irremediable,  and  even  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  things  which  he  feels 
himself  powerless  to  oppose.  We  cannot  give  a  better  illustration 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  peasant  and  official  than  by  relating 
an  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago  in  a  Russian  commune. 
This  commune  had  just  built  some  very  expensive  edifices  in  a 
certain  spot,  when  a  functionary  arrived  with  directions  to  pull 
them  down  and  have  them  re-erected  elsewhere,  as  their  present 
situation  was  wanted  for  a  new  high  road.  The  peasants  resisted, 
and  even  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Czar.  The  scandal  was 
tremendous,  and  the  functionary  determined  to  crush  out  the 
opposition  without  delay.  Accordingly,  he  assembled  the  chief 
men  of  the  place,  and  called  upon  them  to  proceed  with  the  demo- 
lition at  once.  They  pleaded  inability :  he  gave  them  each  several 
hundred  blows  with  a  stick.  The  argument  was  irresistible ;  the 
buildings  not  only  vanished  Uke  magic,  but  were  soon  built  again 
in  another  place,  and  the  peasants  actually  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  the  official  for  the  embellishments  executed  by  his  orders. 
The  stick,  however,  did  not  quite  complete  its  cure.  A  short  time 
after,  the  same  functionary  wanted  to  elect  a  friend  of  his  to  a 
vacant  communal  appointment  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
spot  where  the  election  was  to  take  place,  and  loudly  sang  the 
praises  of  his  friend.    The  peasants  bowed  repeatedly,  and  an- 
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swered  that  what  he  said  was  for  the  best ;  notwithstanding  which, 
when  the  official  candidate's  name  was  put  up,  the  balloting-um 
was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  black  balls — ^he  had  been 
unanimously  rejected.  This  decision,  according  to  the  law,  was 
final ;  but  in  Bussia  the  public  functionary  is  above  the  law.  The 
patron  of  the  defeated  candidate  became  angry  and  abusive,  de- 
clared tho  first  voting  null,  and  ordered  the  electors  to  vote  again. 
They  bowed  and  obeyed :  but  when  the  urn  came  to  be  examined, 
the  black  balls  were  again  found  to  be  in  a  majority,  although  a 
few  of  the  more  timid  had  put  in  some  white  ones.  But  this,  far 
firom  disconcerting  the  employ^,  only  increased  his  rage.  He  de- 
clared that  the  electors,  by  refusing  to  elect  his  candidate,  had 
been  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  Czar's  representative,  and  that 
therefore  he  would  teach  them  obedience — by  electing  him  him- 
self. This  decision  was  received  with  marks  of  the  greatest  satis- 
iieiction  by  the  peasants,  who  hailed  their  new  official  with  immense 
applause,  and  were  evidently  highly  delighted  at  their  escape  from 
an  awkward  dilemma. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  as  well  as  curious  in  this  little 
scene  of  Bussian  peasant  life.  .The  truculent,  unprincipled  offi- 
cial, with  his  flagrant  nepotism  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  law, 
and  the  sulky  and  discontented  but  obsequious  peasant,  are 
characters  that  may  be  met  with  in  every  Bussian  village.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  opposition  to  the  oppression  of  the 
tchinovnik  presents  itself  in  such  a  determined  form.  The  strongest 
sentiment  that  is  felt  by  the  Bussian  peasant  with  regard  to  all 
officials  is  generally  a  vague,  unreasoning  terror.  This  is  of  course 
chiefly  due  to  the  unlimited  authority  with  which  every  tchinov- 
nik is  armed ;  but  much  of  it  is  also  attributable  to  that  con- 
stitutional inertia  and  passive  endurance  of  wrong  which  a  long 
course  of  uninterrupted  slavery  has  strongly  engrafted  on  the 
character  of  the  Bussian  people.  The  Bussian  peasant,  moreover, 
though  hating  the  tchinmmik  because  he  beats,  robs,  and  abuses 
him,  does  not  feel  for  him  that  contempt  with  which  thieves  and 
parasites  are  regarded  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Disho- 
nesty, though  punishable  by  the  law,  is  so  common  in  Bussia  that 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people  has  become  corrupted,  and  the 
Bussian,  like  the  Spartan  of  old,  generally  thinks  himself  perfectly 
justified  in  stealing,  so  long  as  he  does  it  cleverly  enough  not  to  | 
be  found  out.  The  fact  that  the  law  forbids  it,  does  not  in  the '  ^ 
slightest  degree  appeal  to  his  sense  of  duty,  for  he  knows  perfectly  ; 
well  that  there  are  numberless  vices  which  the  Bussian  law  not 
only  sanctions  but  encourages.  The  result  is  that  people  are 
more  frequently  condemned  for  theft  in  Bussia  than  for  any  other 
crime.  A  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  peasantry 
connive  at  the  peculation  of  the  officials  is  related  by  a  tchinovnik, 
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who  was  once  sent  for  the  first  time  to  a  country  distxict.  Tlw 
law  requires  that  all  peasant  officials  shall  receive  tiieir  pay  from 
tiie  superintendeort  appointed  over  them  by  the  Crovdmment ;  but 
this  pay  is  never  issued,  and  the  peasants  give  a  recdpt  for  it  to 
the  superintendent,  which  is  forwarded  by  him  to  heead-quartcrB 
— the  money  of  course  going  into  his  own  pocket.  The  tckimovmik 
above  alluded  to,  who  was  new  to  his  business,  on  receiving  the 
money  for  the  pay  of  the  peasant  officials,  summoned  them  to  his 
office,  and  tendered  the  amount  due  to  each.  The  peasants 
looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  and  no  doubt  supposing 
that  their  new  superior  was  possessed  with  an  extraordinary  desim 
to  save  appearances,  bowed  humbly  like  slaves  before  a  master 
who  likes  to  have  his  joke.  When,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in 
making  them  understand  that  the  money  was  really  for  them,  tiieir 
surprise  was  changed  into  terror.  They  accepted  their  pay,  but 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  this  simple  act  of  common 
honesty  did  not  conceal  some  diabolical  contrivance  for  imposisg 
upon  them  a  new  and  more  onerous  contribution. 

The  whole  of  the  judicial  administration  in  Russia  being  under 
the  direct  influence  of  tchinovnika,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  this  rapacious  and  dishonest  class  exercise  to  the  utmost  the 
powers  which  are  thus  placed  in  their  hands.  Wo  have  already 
alluded  to  the  merely  formal  character  of  the  Russian  laws.  Thcjr 
are  contained  in  fifteen  volumes  with  several  appendices,  but  the 
first  of  them,  which  places  the  Czar  above  the  ikw,  nnliifies  all  the 
rest,  for  the  officials  are,  de  facto  if  not  de  jure,  as  much  above 
the  law  as  their  masten  The  laws  themselves,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  code  dcswn  up  by  a  series  of  cruel,  fancied,  or  imbe-^ 
cile  despot^  are  a  strange  farrago  of  heterogeneous  firagments  of 
legislation,  some  purely  Utopian,  some  ridiculously  minute,  some 
base  and  inhuman  to  the  last  degree*  The  penal  code  published 
in  1845  is  an  example  of  the  latter  class.  By  it  any  one  con- 
victed of  having  knocked  down  a  bust  of  the  Czar  is  to  recmve 
the  punishment  of  high  treason  ;  every  faithful  subject  is  recom- 
mended to  perform  the  office  of  a  common  informer,  and  tiiose 
who  £eu1  in  this  duty  are  declared  also  guilty  of  high  treason* 
The  administration  of  justice  has,  however,  been  somewhat  le-^ 
formed  in  the  present  reign.  The  frightful  venality  which,  until  last 
year,  placed  the  Russian  courts  of  justice  on  a  par  with  tliose  of 
Turkey,  has  now,  to  a  certain  degree,  ceased  under  the  influonoe 
of  the  ukase  of  the  14tii  October,  1862,  although  it  still  runs  riot  in 
the  inferior  country  tribunals.  By  this  ukase,  judges  were  to  be 
in  future  appointed  for  life ;  trials  were  to  be  public,  and  ooik 
ducted  orally  ;  the  accused  were  allowed  the  priiolege  of  eoonsel ; 
no  case  was  to  be  tried  more  than  twice ;  the  Chamber  of  Bequests 
was  abolished,  and  the  right  of  pardon  was  reserved  for  the  Em- 
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poror  alone.  All  the  subjects  of  the  Empiio  were  to  be  tried  by 
the  same  tribunals,  which  are  divided  into  ^  two  classes — the 
superior  tribunals,  whose  judges  are  appointed  fer  life  by  the 
Government,  and  tiie  inferior,  whose  judges  are  elected  by  the 
district  inhabitants  from  a  list  of  candidates  who  are  Government 
nominees.  Appeals  against  the  decisions  of  these  Courts  lie  with 
the  general  body  of  the  judges  of  corresponding  rank.  Even 
juries  were  to  be  introduced  in  criminal  trials.  Political  trials, 
however,  are  still  to  be  conducted  in  secret,  although  the  accused 
is  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  the  marshals  of  the  nobility  of 
his  province  among  his  judges — a  privilege  that  is  almost  worth- 
less, if  we  consider  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  these  trials  are 
always  conducted.  These  reforms,  however,  excellent  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  have  as  yet  extended  but  little  beyond  the  written 
law,  and  it  is  known  how  wide  an  interval  usually  separates  a 
good  law  from  its  execution  in  Bussia.  As  yet  we  can  only 
regard  them  as  representing  the  theory  of  the  future ;  let  us  now 
cast  a  glance  at  the  practice  of  the  present  We  recollect  reading 
in  a  number  of  the  Russian  paper,  The  Northern  Bee,  published 
not  three  montiis  ago,  an  extract  from  an  article  communicated  to 
tiw  local  newspaper  of  the  Government  of  Kherson  by  a  Eussian 
pope  named  Tcbemenn,  describing  a  strange  scene  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  actors^  and  which  throws  a  moumfril 
lighten  the  present  mode  of  administering  justice  in  Russia^ 
M.  Tchemenn  had  been  summoned  by  the  police  to  perform  the 
last  rites  of  religion  on  the  body  of  a  dead  man  in  the  dead-house 
of  ibe  town.  He  found  the  corpse  stretched  out  on  a  deal  table, 
a  small  tallow  candle  casting  a  dismal  light  in  the  wretched  room; 
The  only  person  in  the  house  besides  himself  and  his  assistant 
w«9  an  old  woman  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  the  dead  in  their 
fimeral  garments.  The  body  was  that  of  a  well-built  man,  wasted 
by  disease,  and  with  an  indescribable  aspect  of  suffering  on  his 
fiftce.  The  expression  was  mild  and  touching ;  he  had  evidently 
heea  an  honest  workman,  whose  death  had  been  caused  not  by 
crime,  but  by  severe  illness  brought  on  by  mental  suffering 
uid  over-work.  And  yet  he  was  alone  in  ibe  dead-house, 
without  a  friend  to  mourn  by  his  body,  like  a  criminal  and  an 
outeafii.  The  burial-service  commeneed  ;  a  few  pale  and  frightened 
&ce8  of  women,  peered  in  through  the  window,  and  then  flitted 
past  like  shadows.  One  of  these  faces  was  paler  and  more  haggard 
tiian  the  rest,  and  a  stifled  sob  was  heard  as  it  disappeared,  after 
casting  an  eager  glance  into  the  room.  A  few  days  after,  a  poor 
woman,  whom  M.  Tchemenn  recognised  as  the  one  who  had  thus 
given  audible  vmt  to  her  grief,  came  to  him  to  relieve  her  con^ 
science  of  a  great  burthen.  She  was  the  widow  of  tiie  dead  man, 
^e  said :  they  were  poor,  hard-woridng  people,  and  the  deceased 
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had  killed  himself  in  his  efforts  to  support  a  large  family.  Hii 
axe  had  fallen  from  his  hands  while  he  was  at  work,  and  he  had 
sunk  dead  on  the  sod.  Her  first  impulse  on  hearing  the  dreadful 
news  had  been  to  fly  to  the  spot ;  but  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
village  had  dissuaded  her.  They  had  told  her  that  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  had  been  laid  in  a  retired  spot  near  the  road ;  that  the 
police  would  find  it  and  bury  it  in  due  course ;  that  if  she  were 
found  by  the  body  she  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  her  village  would 
be  ruined  by  a  lengthy  cross-examination,  from  which  they  coold 
only  escape  by  paying  large  bribes,  and  that  even  then  many  of 
them  would  probably  be  thrown  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  having 
murdered  her  husband.  The  poor  woman  had  allowed  herself  to 
be  convinced  by  these  arguments;  but  she  could  not  resist  going  to 
the  dead -house  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  remains  of  him  who  had 
died  for  her  and  her  children's  sake.  Even  then  her  tears  had 
betrayed  her ;  she  had  been  pursued  by  the  poUce  ;  and  she  had 
fled  without  even  knowing  where  her  husband  had  been  buried. 
M.  Tchemenn  adds  that  cases  of  this  kind  irequently  come  under 
his  notice ;  and  that  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  reading  the  burial- 
service  over  a  dead  man  whose  name  was  unknown,  a  peasant 
stepped  forward,  whispered  the  name  in  his  ear,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. This  fear  of  being  imphcated  in  a  criminal  trial  is 
universal  all  over  Bussia,  and  often  produces  the  most  lamentable 
results.  It  is  notorious  that  a  man  who  has  been  attacked  by 
robbers  and  left  wounded  on  the  highway  has  no  chance  what- 
ever of  obtaining  assistance,  except  from  the  poUce,  the  passers- 
by  always  giving  him  a  wide  berth  for  fear  of  being  implicated  in 
the  affair.  Haxthausen  tells  a  story  of  a  Votiak  peasant  who  con- 
ceived such  a  violent  hatred  towards  an  inhabitant  of  his  village, 
that  he  surreptitiously  entered  his  house  and  hanged  himself^ 
knowing  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  dead  man  having  been  found  on 
his  premises  would  bring  down  on  his  enemy's  head  the  severest 
punishment  his  vengeance  could  desire.  In  another  part  of  tbe 
country  a  tchinovnik,  who  was  in  want  of  money,  proceeded  tu 
some  rich  villages  with  which  he  was  in  no  official  connexion 
whatever,  and  summoned  them  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum.  .  The 
peasants  having  refused,  the  tchinovniklooked  about  for  means  to 
compel  them  to  grant  his  demand.  Having  heard  that  a  Govern- 
ment horse  had  died  in  an  adjoining  wood  six  months  before,  be 
opened  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
clear  enough ;  the  horse  had  run  away,  and  afterwards  died  in  the 
wood  of  starvation.  But  the  tchinovnik  wanted  money,  and  his 
inventive  faculties  raised  up  so  many  difficulties,  that  the  peasants, 
whom  he  had  called  as  witnesses,  were  glad  to  escape  further  deten- 
tion by  paying  the  sum  originally  asked.  Fraudulent  judicial  inves- 
tigations of  this  kind  are  indeed  so  common  and  lucrative,  that 
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the  oflScials  have  coined  a  word  {vziontka,  a  catch)  which  they 
generally  use  to  express  their  good  fortune  in  being  engaged  in  a 
criminal  inquiry.  Where  such  abuses  as  these  exist,  it  must  be 
evident  that  nothing  but.  a  radical  change  in  the  whole  ofBicial 
organization  can  remove  them.  We  confess  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  judicial  reforms  already  alluded  to,  even  if  they  are 
honestly  and  fully  carried  out.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  the 
judges,  even  though  they  are  appointed  tor  life,  will  not  be  open  to 
bribes  in  a  country  where  bribery  and  extortion  have  become 
recognised  institutions  ?  The  juries,  too,  will  probably  be  not 
incorruptible;  and  even  supposing  that  both  judge  and  jury 
fulfil  their  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  Solomon,  the  Czar,  or  rather  his 
Minister  of  Justice,  is  still  empowered  to  modify  or  aggravate  the 
sentence.  The  evil  lies  deeper  than  the  number  and  constitution 
of  the  Courts  or  the  permanency  of  the  judges;  and  while  giving 
all  due  credit  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  present  Emperor,  we 
fear  that  his  judicial  reforms  will  do  little  to  ameliorate  those 
evils  of  the  criminal  procedure  which  most  urgently  call  for  a 
remedy.* 

Perhaps  the  most  fatal  manifestation  of  that  curse  of  slavery 
which  has  for  so  many  centuries  undermined  the  moral  instincts 
of  the  Bussian  people,  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  of  Russia.  History  abounds  with  instances  where  a 
nation  sunk  in  ignorance  and  oppression  has  yet  had  the  seeds 
of  true  morality  kept  alive  among  its  people  by  the  example  of 
the  pure-minded  ministers  of  even  a  bigoted  and  superstitious 
religion.  But  this  faint  ray  of  light,  where  all  else  is  darkness, 
has  long  been  extinguished  in  Russia  by  the  universal  repression 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  Czarism.  The  Russian  clergy, 
never  very  independent  in  a  country  where  everything  was  always 
subject  to  the  unlimited  power  of  the  sovereign,  lost  their  only 
safeguard  against  the  direct  control  of  the  Czar  in  religious 
matters  by  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  under  Peter  I.  The 
synod  wluch  was  then  established  for  the  direction  of  church 
affairs  soon  degenerated  into  a  ministry  for  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  sovereign,  and  Nicholas  gave  it  one  of  his 
generals  for  a  president.  The  effect  of  this  policy  has  of  course 
been  to  convert  the  Russian  clergy  into  a  body  of  spiritual 
tekmovnikSf  who,  like  their  civil  brethren,  flatter  and  cringe  be- 
fore their  immediate  superiors,  make  every  duty  of  morality  and 
religion  subservient  to  a  blind  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Czar,  and  eke  out  their  scanty  salaries  by  fleecing  those  who  are 

*  We  may  add,  as  a  significant  commentary  on  the  above  remarks,  tliat  the 
Emperor  has  recently  decreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, that  newspapers,  when  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  judicial  administration, 
are  not  to  pnbhsn  the  names  of  the  culprits. 
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placed  under  their  charge.  This  extraordinary  body  of  olerieal  oS- 
cials  constitates  a  sort  of  caste,  all  the  sons  of  popes  (pneste) 
being  compelled  by  law  to  adopt  their  fathers'  profession  ;  and 
although,  by  money  and  interest,  people  frequently  obtain  ex- 
emption from  this  law,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  laiynm 
voluntarily  becomes  a  clergyman,  the  profession  of  the  cfaurtA 
being  regarded  with  very  general  discredit  in  Russia.  Like  Ae 
civil  officials,  every  ecclesiastic  holds  his  appointment  only  dmiBg 
pleasure,  and  the  hardship  of  his  position  is  still  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstance  that  he  may  at  any  time  be  disnussed 
on  the  mere  order  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  be  «eiit  te 
serve  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier.  This  somewhat  abrupt 
transition  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  military  state  is  so  nraoh 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical  senmiaries 
have  often  been  actually  drafted  off  into  the  army  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  there  were  no  vacancies  for  them  in  the  churoh; 
As  if  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastic,  the 
education  in  the  seminaries  is  of  the  rudest  description,  and  tha 
mere  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  books  which  are  written 
by  paid  scribes  of  the  Government,  and  which  are  full  of  falsehoods 
and  sophisms,  all  directed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  official  religion^ 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Czar.  The  distinction  between  the 
black  clergy,  or  the  monks,  who  are  not  permitted  to  many, 
and  the  white  clergy,  who  are  forced  to  marry,  is  another  great  evil, 
which  reacts  in  the  most  pernicious  manner  on  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Empire.  The  bishops  are  exclusively  selected  from  the 
black  clergy;  and  the  married  popes,  who  can  only  fill  ibe 
inferior  offices  of  the  church,  are  accordingly  looked  down  upon 
and  oppressed  by  the  bishops,  who  have  unlimited  power  over 
them,  and  use  it  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  two  classes  of 
forced  bachelors  and  forced  Benedicts  being  naturally  antipa- 
thetic. The  result  of  all  this  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
pope  is  not  only  the  slave  of  the  Czar,  but  of  his  bishop,  who 
naturally  hates  him,  and  whose  good-will  he  can  only  obtain  by 
the  basest  servility  and  obsequiousness ;  his  personal  dignity  ia 
thus  lost,  his  character  becomes  corrupted,  and  he  loses  all  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  feeling.  His  nature,  rendered  plastic 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  an  irresistible  oppression,  feels  ne 
repugnance  to  deeds  most  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  religion. 
He  becomes  an  agent  of  the  temporal  power,  and  considers  it 
his  duty  to  divulge  political  secrets  communicated  to  liim  under 
the  seal  of  confession.  Being  forced  to  embrace  the  clerical 
state,  and  initiated  from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  fraudulent  arts 
of  his  brother  ecclesiastics,  he  regards  his  sacred  profession  only 
as  a  means  of  making  a  fortune  by  robbery  and  extortion. 
Knowing  the  violent  means  employed  by  the  Government  in  its 
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80-oalled  ocmyeiBions  to  the  orthodox  faith,  he  uses  his  interest 
or  his  powers  of  flattery  to  obtain  a  parish  where  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  a  Tecently-converted  sect,  and  reaps  a  rich  harvest  of 
bribes  in  return  for  his  non-interference  in  the  secret  rites  of 
their  old  and  still  practised  faith.  He  requires  payment  &t 
erery thing :  for  baptism,  for  marriages,  and  for  confessions  ;  and 
in  the  ledger  he  regulates,  according  to  the  number  of  roubles  he 
receives,  ihe  amount  of  penaooe  he  chooses  to  impose.  During 
the  celebration  of  Divine  service,  the  prayers  which  occupy  most 
time  and  are  most  carefully  read  are  those  for  the  Czar  and  his 
family.  These  prayers  are  repeated  several  times  during  the 
service,  and  on  each  occasion  they  are  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
with  all  their  christian  names,  titles,  and  dignities.  When  the 
priest  blesses  the  bread,  he  divides  it  into  seven  portions,  the  first 
of  which  is  in  honour  of  the  Czar,  and  the  rest  of  Christ,  the 
Tirgin,  and  the  Saints.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that,  with  such 
teachers,  the  religion  of  the  Bussian  peasant  should  have  been 
reduced  to  a  series  of  empty  forms,  and  one  dominant  idea — ^the 
Czar  ?.  As  for  the  principles  of  religion  and  general  morality, 
they  are  entirely  absent  A  Sussian  peasant  will  discuss  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  a  certain  force  of  argument  of  the  scholastic 
kind,  the  question  whether  the  sign  of  the  Cross  should  be  made 
with  two  fingers  or  with  three ;  but  ask  him  whether  it  is  a 
greater  crime  to  drink  milk  on  Fridays,  or  to  steal,  and  he  will 
laugh  in  your  face,  with  an  expression  of  wonder  that  a  common 
offence  against  man  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
gravest  of  offences  against  God,  the  non-observance  of  a  fast*day. 
When  he  speaks  of  his  saints,  he  is  silent  as  to  their  virtues,  and 
only  enumerates  the  number  of  days  they  passed  without  food  and 
their  numerous  acts  of  self-mortiffcotion.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a 
peasant  who,  finding  that  a  traveller  to  whom  he  had  given  hospi- 
tdity  had  eaten  forbidden  food  on  a  fast-day,  cut  off  his  head 
with  a  hatchet  while  he  was  asleep,  and  next  morning  boasted  of 
the  deed  as  on  act  of  justice.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  such  thing 
as  religion  in  Bussia,  so  far  as  those  professing  the  orthodox 
iedth  are  concerned.  The  educated  classes,  seeing  the  corruption 
and  ignorance  of  the*  clergy,  and  the  senseless  and  unmeaning 
materialism  of  the  religious  rite,  scoff  at  the  former  and  com- 
pletely neglect  the  latter ;  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  taught 
to  regard  forms  and  ceremonies  as  articles  of  faith,  and  with  the 
example  of  the  most  frightful  venality  in  those  whom  they  look 
up  to  as  the  ministers  of  the  Divinity  daily  before  their  eyes,  are 
attocked  by  their  Church  in  the  very  foundations  of  morality, 
and  find  corruption  and  servility  where  they  have  a  right  to 
look  for  virtue  and  salvation. 
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As  ID  most  young  countries,  the  middle  class  of  Bassia  is  asye> 
very  imperfectly  organized.  It  comprises,  according  to  the  Bus- 
sian  law,  all  persons  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  nobles,  clergy, 
or  country  people,  and  is  divided  into  the  members  of  guilds  and 
"  notable  citizens ;"  the  townsmen ;  the  artisans,  or  members  of 
trade  companies  ;  and  the  labourers.  The  guilds  and  trade  com- 
panies were  established  by  Catherine  II.,  who  also  gave  municipal 
bodies  to  the  towns,  consisting  of  all  the  inhabitants  that  were 
merchants,  traders,  or  householders.  These  bodies  elect  a  mayor 
and  other  municipal  officers,  but,  like  ail  other  corporate  bo<Ues 
in  Bussia,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  and  the 
officials.  The  town  corporations  are  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  due  by  their  members,  and  for  furnishing  the  regu- 
lated number  of  recruits.  Any  person  wishing  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  a  corporation  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  one 
to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  showing  that  it  has  consented  to 
his  departure,  after  which  the  corporation  decides  whether  it  will 
receive  him  or  not.  Certain  classes  of  persons,  however,  who  could 
not  have  belonged  to  a  corporation  before,  have  the  right  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  any  corporation  they  please.  Townsmen 
may  acquire  land  or  house  property  in  their  town  provided  its  value 
does  not  exceed  7000  roubles  (1120i.).  Corporations  may  expel 
such  of  their  members  as  have  been  tried  for  an  offence  entailing 
the  loss  of  civil  rights,  even  if  they  have  been  acquitted,  and  the 
law  entertains  only  a  suspicion  of  their  guilt.  The  corporations 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  have  also  the  right  to  order  any 
townsman  convicted  of  bad  conduct,  or  improper  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Correction 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years.  These  corporations  have 
within  the  past  year  obtained  a  very  complicated  municipal  orga- 
nization, the  details  of  which  we  will  not  inflict  on  our  readers, 
merely  stating  that  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  general  muni- 
cipal council  for  the  town,  and  special  sections  for  the  Tarious 
classes  of  townsmen,  consisting  of  hereditary  nobles ;  life-nobles, 
*'  notable  citizens,"  and  strangers ;  merchants ;  townsmen  inscribed 
in  trade  companies ;  and  townsmen  not  so  inscribed.  The  mer- 
chants and  traders  are  divided  into  three  guilds,  admission  to  which 
is  procured  by  the  proved  possession  of  a  cerlain  amount  of  capital. 
Thus,  a  capital  of  15,000  roubles  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
first  guild,  of  6000  for  the  second,  and  of  2400  for  the  third. 
The  members  of  the  first  guild  have  the  privilege  of  trading 
wholesale  in  home  and  foreign  goods  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  of 
founding  banking-houses,  exchange-offices,  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, of  acting  as  shippers,  and  at  the  same  time  of  retail-trading 
in  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  reside.  The  same  privileges, 
except  that  of  founding  banking-houses  or  exchange-offices,  and 
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^of  importing  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  90,000  roubles,  are 
granted  to  the  merchants  of  the  second  guild.  The  third  guild 
only  allows  of  retail-trading  for  home  or  foreign  goods,  the  latter 
being  bought  from  the  merchants  of  the  higher  guilds.  The 
members  of  these  guilds  are  exempt  from  military  service  and  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  the  sons  of  merchants  of  the  first  guild 
are  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  State  on  the  same  footing  as 
nobles.  Foreigners  are  now  permitted  to  enter  all  the  guilds  on 
the  same  conditions  as  Russian  subjects,  and  are  admitted  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  commercial  rights  conferred  on  their 
members.  The  class  of  "  notable  citizens"  was  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  It  comprises  the  children  of  life-nobles,  and 
persons  of  all  classes  and  professions  who  have  acquired  a  certain 
standing,  and  the  privileges  it  confers  may  be  made  either  here- 
ditary or  only  tenable  during  life.  These  privileges  are,  exemp- 
tion from  military  service,  capitation-money,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  the  right  of  election,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  merchants 
of  the  first  and  second  guilds,  to  municipal  assemblies.  There 
is,  in  fact,  but  little  distinction  between  the  ''notable  citizens" 
and  the  nobility,  except  that  the  latter  have  some  special  privileges 
in  the  civil  service,  which  is  the  career  marked  out  for  them  by  the 
law.  This  career,  however,  still  continues  to  present  such  advan- 
tages to  the  merchant  and  citizen  class,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is 
so  easy,  that  it  might  be  almost  said  the  institutions  we  have  above 
described  exist  only  in  name.  Their  essentially  German  character, 
moreover,  makes  them  very  ill-adapted  to  the.  Russian,  who,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  a  recent  writer,*  *'  has  remained  morally  a  nomad 
and  an  Asiatic,  notwithstanding  a  physical  rubbing  of  European- 
ism."  The  cumbrous  guilds  and  trade-corporations  established 
by  the  homely  Germans  only  repelled  the  restless  and  versatile 
Russian,  who,  finding  that  commerce  offered  nothing  but  obstacles 
to  his  love  of  constant  motion  and  change,  naturdly  sought  the 
higher  privileges  and  surer  gains  of  the  nobility.  Here,  again,  we 
find  the  natural  development  of  the  country  stopped  by  the  plague 
of  officialism.  So  long  as  the  system  of  tchins  continues,  it  is 
hopeless  to  look  for  a  middle  class  in  Russia. 

The  abolition  of  serfage  is  undoubtedly  the  glory  of  the  present 
reign.  But  nothing  short  of  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  energy 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  Alexander  II.  and  his  advisers  can  prevent 
this  glory  from  being  converted  into  disgrace.  Discontents  which 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  crush  by  armed  force  were  the  ill- 
omened  harbingers  of  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  Russia ;  and  although 
the  peasants  are  now  quiet,  it  is  the  quiet  of  sullen  dissatisfaction 
rather  than  that  of  contentedness.     The  causes  of  this  disposition 

*  "  Organisation  Sociale  de  la  Kussie."    Par  an  Diplomate. 
[VoL  LXXXI.  No.  CLIX.3—NBW  Sikibs,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  L  O 
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on  the  part  of  the  peasants  have  hardly  been  justly  appreciated  in 
Europe.     It  has  become  the  fashion  to  wonder  at  the  evident 
reluctance  of  the  Bussian  serf  to  be  made  a  freeman,  and  much 
blame  has  been  very  unjustly  laid  to  his  charge  in  consequence. 
His  saying,  that  he  belongs  to  his  master,  but  the  land  belongs  to 
him,  has  been  quoted  over  and  over  again  as  proving  his  little 
regard  for  the  highest  privilege  which  is  possessed  by  man ;  and 
he  has  been  charged  with  cupidity  and  narrow-mindedness  in 
refusing  to  accept  what  is  in  itself  a  gain,  except  with  the  addition 
of  material  advantages.     We  shall  find  much,  however,  to  justify 
the  Bussian  peasant  in  his  opposition,  if  we  consider  that  what  is 
called  freedom  in  Bussia  we  should  call  in  England  only  another 
kind  of  slavery.     It  must  be,  indeed,  obvious,  that  in  a  country 
where  all  are  the  slaves  of  the  Czar  and  his  Government,  it  matters 
very  little  to  a  man,  so  far  as  his  liberty  is  concerned,  whether  he 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  noble  or  a  tchinovnik.     The  moral 
eflfect  is  the  same ;  a  freeman  must  cringe  to  his  superior,  place  a 
guard  on  his  tongue,  and  often  perform  the  most  servile  offices, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  serf.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
serf  is  often  much  better  off,  materially,  than  the  free  peasant  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  greater  advantages  of  bis  being  under 
a  master  who  has  a  personal  interest  in  his  prosperity,  than  under 
a  tchinovnik  who  cares  only  to  enrich  himself  at  his  expense.  But, 
we  shall  be  told,  the  free  peasants  have  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  them  by  the  law.     It  may  be  well  here  to  point  out  what 
these  rights  and  privileges  are,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
there  being  usually  a  wide  divergence  between  the  two  in  Bussia. 
It  is  a  curiously  significant  fact,  that  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
giving  the  Crown  peasants  the  rights  of  freemen  was  accompanied 
by  disturbances  similar  to  those  which  broke  out  at  the  first 
announcement  of  the  project  of  emancipation.    The  reason  of  these 
disturbances  was  the  same  in  both  cases.     The  Crown  peasants 
did  not  object  to  be  made  free;  but  they  objected  to  be  granted 
rights,  which  they  knew  well  are  in  Bussia  but  another  name  for 
endless  and  vexatious  forms,  without  the  slightest  value  except  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  that  sort  of  persecution  which  the  Bussian  most 
dreads — ^the  oppression  of  the  tchinovnik.     Their  opposition  to 
being  invested  with  "rights"  only  too  soon  showed  itself  well 
grounded.    By  the  law  of  1838  the  peasants  of  the  Crown  domains 
acquired  similar  privileges  to  those  which  are  to  be  given  to 
the  emancipated  serfs.     Their  communes  acquired  a  species  of 
self-govenament,  were  to  elect  their  own  functionaries,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  to  the  Government,  and  to 
have   absolute   control   over  the   distribution   of  the   lands  in 
their  occupation.     Nothing  could  be  more  liberal  or  theoretically 
just.     Everything  was  provided  for ;  even  buildings  were  erected 
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for  the  deliberations  of  the  coniinimal  deputies^  and  fitted  up 
with  all  the  requirements  of  a  free  deliberative  assembly, 
including  the  balloting-ums.  But  unfortunately  the  paternal 
GoTemment  of  the  Czar,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  these  tre- 
mendous preparations  would  turn  the  heads  of  the  poor  peasants^ 
sent  them  a  ^nctionary  or  two  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  too  large  a  dose  of  liberty  all  at  once.  This 
was  what  the  peasants  had  feared ;  and,  with  their  usual  suspicion 
of  the  oflBcial  element,  they  declined  to  use  their  privileges  on  such 
terms.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Grovemment  had  given  them 
liberties  which  were  now  theirs  .  by  law ;  and  the  oflScials, 
who  were  there  to  execute  the  law,  insisted  on  making  them  use 
their  liberties  in  spite  of  themselves.  We  have  already  shown 
the  working  of  these  liberties  in  practice.  The  communal  fiino- 
tionaries  have  become  the  humble  servants  of  the  tchinovnik, 
who  oppresses  and  plunders  the  commune  at  his  pleasure.  The 
chief  of  the  commune,  though  elected  by  the  peasants,  has  no  real 
authority,  for  the  latter  only  select  those  in  whom  they  have  little 
or  no  confidence  for  an  ofiBce  which  is  virtually  under  the  orders 
of  the  tchinovnik.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  functionary 
does  not  treat  with  the  elected  chief  (golowa)  in  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  commune,  but  with  the  member  of  their  body  in 
whom  they  have  the  most  confidence,  and  who  is  entrusted  by 
general  consent  with  the  care  of  their  interests.  Even  the  elec- 
tions, though  nominally  free,  are  really  under  the  control  of  the 
tchinovnik,  who  soon  contrives  to  have  both  the  person  and  property 
of  every  peasant  of  the  commune  in  his  power,  by  the  infractions 
of  the  innumerable  and  vexatious  regulations  which  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  the  real  crimes  and  acts  of  dishonesty  to  which  the 
peasants  are  often  driven  by  his  own  example  or  at  his  own  insti- 
gation.* Such  have  been  the  results  of  the  grant  of  so-called  rights 
to  the  Grown  peasants ;  and  a  glance  at  the  main  features  of  the 
emancipation  scheme  will  show  that  it  containa  no  provision  what- 
ever against  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  free 
communes  now  to  be  established. 

The  serfs  -were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  attached  to  the 
soil  (krepostnye),  and  the  household  serfs,  or  slaves  (dvorovye). 
The  former  cultivated  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  their  own  sup* 
port,  and  owed  to  their  masters  either  a  certain  number  of  days' 
labour  in  the  week,  or  a  money  payment  in  lieu  (cbrok);  the 
latter  were  either  employed  in  the  household  of  their  masters,  or 
worked  elsewhere  on  their  own  account,  paying  to  their  masters 


*  The  system  of  recruiting  also  places  immense  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
ountry  officials.  It  is  conducted  nominally  by  lot,  but  really  by  selection,  the 
official  giving  the  good  numbers  to  his  frien<b  and  the  rich  peasants,  who  pay 
him  libmlly  for  exemption  from  a  sendee  whick  is  justly  drf«ded  in  Eussia. 
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an  obrok  regulated  according  to  the  profits  of  their  laboor.  The 
emancipation  of  the  household  serfs  was  of  coarse  an  easy  matter;, 
it  being  only  a  question  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
awarded  to  the  master  for  the  loss  of  his  serfs  obrok,  or  personal 
service.  This  compensation  has  been  fixed  at  the  very  low  sum 
of  sixty  roubles  (dl),  payable  in  two  years,  after  which  period  the 
household  serf  becomes  a  freeman,  with  exemption  from  service  in 
the  army  and  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  two  years,  which  period 
is  increased  to  four  years  if  he  becomes  inscribed  on  the  list  of  a 
city  commune,  or  six  if  on  that  of  a  country  commune.  These 
privileges  are  given  to  check  the  spread  of  proletarianism,  of 
which  there  is  some  danger  when  so  large  a  body  of  men  ai6 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.  The  measure  is  a  liberal  one  if 
we  look  upon  it  as  an  emancipation  of  the  serf  from  the  personal 
control  of  his  master,  although  it  presses  very  hard  upon  those 
nobles  whose  serfs,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  made  large 
incomes  by  trade.  But  it  would  be  very  incorrect  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom.  Having  a  constitational 
dislike  to  agriculture,  and  there  being  nothing  to  bind  him  to  the 
soil,  the  emancipated  dvorovy  will  probably  become  a  small 
trader  in  a  town,  and  there  find  that  his  boasted  freedom  is 
nothing  but  a  change  of  masters,  the  gorodnUchy  being  as 
cruel  J  as  rapacious,  and  as  oppressive  as  his  late  lord  bad  been. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  as  a  townsman  and  a  freeman,  he  is  obliged  to 
exercise  his  right  of  election  to  the  posts  of  mayor  or  assessor  at 
the  provincial  tribunals.  Appointments  to  these  offices  are  uni- 
yersally  avoided,  as  it  is  known  that  the  holders  of  them  are 
treated  with  the  grossest  indignity  by  the  Government  officials. 
The  municipal  assessors  are  expected  to  receive  the  orders  of 
these  officials  with  blind  obedience,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
see  an  assessor  pulling  off  a  tchinovnik's  boots  or  lighting  the 
fire  in  the  hall  where  be  is  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions. Let  us  now  turn  to  the  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  It  is 
known  that  their  case  presented  great  difficulties^  in  consequence 
of  the  land  on  which  they  work  being  claimed  both  by  themselves 
and  their  masters.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  which 
of  these  claims  was  just ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Government 
having  once  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  portion  of  the  land, 
though  belonging  to  the  master,  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  serf,  would  have  settled  the  question  equitably  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  by  giving  the  serf  a  certain 
allotment  of  land  unconditionally,  and  compensating  the  master 
by  grants  from  the  State  Treasury.  As  it  is,  the  transitory  period 
fixed  by  the  law  of  the  19th  February  (8rd  March),  1H61,  extends 
to  nine  years,  and  even  then  the  krepoatny  does  not  necessarily 
become  emancipated.    During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  continiies 
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to  owe  service,  or  its  equivalent,  to  bis  master,  and  he  is  said  to  be 
*'  under  a  temporary  obligation."  The  first  two  years  were  given 
to  enable  the  peasants  to  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement  with  their 
masters,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  rent  they  were  to  pay  in  lieu  of  giving  service  or 
paying  ohrok ;  in  the  next  four  years  the  Government  was  to  step 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  contracts  as  had  been  made, 
and  of  fixing  the  amount  of  rent  in  the  cases  where  such  amount  was 
not  agreed  upon ;  and  the  last  three  years  were  to  be  dedicated  to 
arranging  the  purchase  of  the  soil  by  the  peasants,  and  thus 
finally  converting  them  into  free  proprietors.  This  complicated 
arrangement  has  naturally  given  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  the 
peasants  and  the  proprietors,  the  former  being  only  offered  the 
prospect  of  a  doubtful  liberty  after  a  long  series  of  years,  and  the 
latter  finding  their  property  depreciated  by  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  their  serfs.  The  peasants,  who  have  extracted  out  of  the 
voluminous  regulations  for  their  emancipation  but  one  impres- 
sion— that  they  are  promised  their  freedom — refuse  to  accept 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  compromise,  and  work  as  little  as  they 
can,  under  the  persuasion  that  complete  emancipation  must  come 
sooner  or  later.  The  result  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  multi- 
tude of  officials  to  compel  the  peasant  to  become  a  sort  of  tenant 
farmer,  paying  a  fixed  rent  in  money  or  work  for  his  house  and 
garden  and  his  piece  of  arable  land,  instead  of  giving  a  variable 
amount  of  work  or  paying  obrok  to  his  master.  This  task  will  be 
a  difficult  one;  but  the  next  step,  the  transformation  of  the 
farmer  into  a  peasant  proprietor,  is  so  totally  opposed  to  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Eussian  people,  that  it  is  a  marvel 
the  Government  should  ever  have  contemplated  it.  There  is  no 
institution  so  popular  in  Bussia,  or  whose  principle  is  so  firmly 
adhered  to  among  the  lower  classes,  as  that  of  the  commune. 
This  principle  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  equal  division  of  the 
property  of  an  organized  corporation  among  its  members.  Thus 
in  a  Bussiau  village,  constituting  a  commune  in  itself,  the  land  is 
equally  divided  among  the  tiagloB  (a  married  man  and  his  wife 
and  children  under  age)  every  year.  This  primitive  institution, 
faulty  and  bad  in  principle  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  exists  in  every 
Bassian  village  and  in  many  of  the  artisan  companies  or  a/rieUs 
for  which  the  Bussians  are  so  famous.  The  Government,  however, 
not  only  destroys  the  communal  system  at  one  blow  by  making 
the  peasants  purchase  their  allotments  separately,  but  makes 
this  purchase  so  onerous  that  it  is  obliged  to  aid  them  bv  a  loan, 
which  they  will  have  to  repay  by  yearly  instalments,  and  further . 
forbids  them  to  alienate  any  portion  of  their  property  until  the 
loan  is  paid.  As  if  to  create  the  greatest  possible  dissatisfaction 
both  among  nobles  and  peasants  on  the  eve  of  the  final  emancipa- 
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tion,  the  Government  has  also  decided,  in  the  very  numerous 
cases  where  the  nobles  are  debtors  to  the  State,  to  deduct  the 
purchase-money  of  their  peasants  from  the  amount  of  their 
debt.  The  absurdity  of  this  arrangement  is  so  evident,  that 
several  modifications  of  it  have  been  under  consideration,  but  as 
yet  we  believe  without  any  result. 

While  the  serft  are  thus  being  forced  into  liberty,  "rights" 
have  been  given  them,  similar  to  those  of  the  Crown  peasants. 
The  communes  are  to  have  their  self-elected  chiefs,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  is  to  form  a  district  (voloat),  which  is 
also  to  have  its  self-elected  president,  and  a  judicial  tribunal 
elected  among  its  members.  The  formation  of  these  voloeti, 
however,  depends  on  the  decision  of  a  committee  composed  of 
nobles  and  functionaries;  and  as  the  proper  union  of  certain  com- 
munes in  voloBts  is  of  high  importance  to  the  peasant,  he  becomes 
at  once  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  official  influence.  More- 
over, as  in  the  Crown  communes,  the  communal  officials  are  really 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tchinovnik.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  appointed 
from  among  the  nobles  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  exercises 
judicial  and  administrative  functions  in  the  commune,  deciding 
differences  between  landlord  and  peasant,  dismissing  at  his  plea- 
sure the  chief  of  the  commune,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of 
flie  higher  functionaries  of  the  district  « 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
benefits  which  have  so  far  accrued  to  the  serf  from  the  system  of 
emancipation.  Those  household  serfs  who  have  paid  the  fixed 
amount  of  compensation  to  their  masters  are,  in  the  Russian  sense, 
free ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  no  longer  the  property  of  a  noble, 
are  enabled  to  work  on  their  own  account,  and  have  exchanged 
private  for  political  oppression.  The  position  of  the  agricultural 
serfs  is  not  quite  so  cle^.  They  are  still  bound  to  work  for  their 
masters,  and  are  subject  to  his  rule,  but  under  Government  super- 
intendence. They  are  offsred  their  freedom  (still  in  the  Russian 
sense),  but  at  the  cosjb  of  sacrifices  they  are  unwilling  to  make ; 
and  they  have  been  given  rights  and  institutions  which  are  neu- 
tralized by  official  interference.  Their  position  does  not  appear 
an  enviable  one ;  but  it  is  right  to  quote  here  the  words  of  the 
Imperial  manifesto,  describing  the  state  of  things  for  which  it  has 
been  substituted: — "The  faculty  of  acquiring  personal  rights 
over  the  peasants  and  of  giving  up  tiiose  rights  to  other  persons ; 
of  moving  peasants  from  one  estate  to  another;  of  engaging 
peasants,  by  order  of  their  actual  proprietor,  in  the  service  of 
strangers ;  of  putting  out  minors  as  apprentices,  or  in  educational 
establishments;  and\of  shutting  up  the  peasants  in  houses  of 
correction,  or  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government;" 
t.e.  sending  them  to  Siberia  at  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  master. 
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Compared  with  this,  the  present  position  of  the  serf  is  at  least 
tolerable,  immeasurably  removed  as  it  is  from  that  of  a  freeman. 
The  truth  is,  that  more  credit  is  due  to  the  present  Emperor  for 
the  idea  of  emancipation  (although  he  was  by  no  means  the  first, 
either  on  the  throne  or  among  the  people  of  Russia,  to  conceive 
it),  and  for  the  determination  with  which  he  acted  on  it,  than  for 
the  manner  of  its  execution.  The  development  of  that  idea  has 
at  length  aroused  the  Eussian  people  from  their  long  slumber, 
and  has  stirred  thoughts  and  feelings  in  them  such  as  they 
had  never  before  known. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  awakening  of  the  Russian 
nation  ? — is  a  question  which  has  been  often  put  during  the  agi- 
tation of  the  last  four  years,  and  which  none  who  were  acquainted 
with  Russia  could  answer  to  their  satisfaction.  Those  who  saw,  in 
the  discontented  speeches  of  the  nobles  and  the  indefinite  utter- 
ances of  the  press,  the  expression  of  the  determination  of  a  whole 
people  to  free  themselves  from  the  bond  of  a  secular  slavery,  mis- 
took the  weak  and  trembling  accents  of  the  infant  for  the  decided 
language  of  the  full-grown  man.  The  history  of  the  Russian 
people  had  never  before  offered  an  instance  of  a  national  move- 
ment which  could  in  any  sense  be  called  liberal ;  and  ideas  of 
Uberty  do  not  spring  like  full-grown  Minervas  from  the  brain  of 
those  who  have  lived  among  slaves,  and  been  themselves  slaves, 
ever  since  they  have  constituted  a  nation,  even  after  a  course  of 
hberal  literature  and  a  six  months'  tour  in  the  free  countries  of 
Europe.  The  greatest  despotism  on  the  Continent  is,  compared 
with  that  of  Russia,  a  democracy,  and  yet  even  on  the  Continent 
we  find  liberal  ideas  still  in  a  very  crude  and  undeveloped  state. 
Unlike  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  Russia  never  had  an  aristo- 
cracy to  curb  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  or  a  middle  class  to 
fight  the  battle  of  public  right  and  of  civic  liberty.  Born  in  the 
midst  of  carnage  and  rapine,  she  passed  the  stormy  days  of  her 
lawless  youth  in  incessant  wars  with  neighbouring  nations,  and 
while  the  vassal  of  the  Great  Khan,  was  little  better  than  a  Tartar 
horde  under  a  despotic  chief.  This  state  of  things  continued  after 
the  Mongol  yoke  was  shaken  off;  the  States- General,  beiug  com- 
posed of  the  official  nobiUty,  were  entirely  at  the  command  of 
the  Czar,  except  duriug  the  six  years  which  followed  the 
national  rising  against  the  Poles  in  1612  ;  and  there  were  not  at 
that  time  even  the  elements  of  a  middle  class.  Since  1618  the 
only  shadow  of  a  popular  institution  that  ever  existed  in  Russia, 
the  States-General,  has  been  assembled  but  once,  in  1767,  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  reforming  the  laws 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  conversation  which  took 
place  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  characteristic  and  signifi- 
cant:— "  When  we  have  prepared  the  code  of  laws  audit  is  in  full 
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execution,"  inquired  a  deputy,  **  will  there  still  be  ukases  ?" — 
"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. — "In  that  case,"  said  the  deputy,  *'it 
is  perfectly  useless  for  us  to  lose  our  time  in  making  laws."  This 
is,  after  all,  the  rock  on  which  every  reform  in  Russia  must  even- 
tually break.  However  excellent  and  liberal  the  law  may  be,  an 
ukase  can  always  reverse  or  nullify  it.  This  state  of  things,  which 
would  be  unendurable  to  any  one  living  under  our  Western  civih- 
zation,  has  only  been  exceptionally  objected  to  by  the  Russians. 
"The  Russian,"  says  M.Ivan  Golovin,  "is  a  despotic  animal." 
Every  village  and  every  family  has  a  self-imposed  Czar,  who  rules 
despotically  over  his  submissive  ^subjects.  The  eminently  Russian 
principle  of  the  commune,  by  equalizing  the  property  and  the  rank 
of  all,  and  thus  preventing  a  gradation  of  authority,  forces  the 
many  to  be  subject  to  the  individual.  The  Russian  peasant  hates 
the  official,  but  he  reveres  the  Czar  as  a  sacred  being  placed  above 
the  petty  passions  of  this  world — as  a  beneficent  divinity,  watch- 
ing over  his  prosperity,  and  protecting  him  against  his  enemies. 
He  will  murder  without  scruple  an  oppressive  proprietor  or  offi- 
cial ;  but  he  would  as  soon  think  of  rebelling  against  God  as 
against  the  Czar.  Call  upon  him  to  fight  for  his  freedom,  and  he 
will  not  understand  you  ;  but  tell  him  you  will  avenge  his  wrongs 
upon  the  nobles  and  the  officials,  and  he  will  follow  you  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  All  the  popular  revolts  have  had  this  object; 
and  the  most  important  of  them  all,  that  of  Pugaczew,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  owed  its  extraordinary  success  to 
the  further  circumstance  that  Pugaczew  gave  himself  out  to  be  the 
Czar  Peter  III.  The  present  discontent  among  the  lower  classes 
of  Russia  has  arisen  solely  from  the  fear  that  their  material  pros- 
perity will  be  injured  by  the  emancipation.  Even  the  Association 
which  the  more  extreme  of  the  malcontents  have  formed,  proclaims 
its  object  by  its  title :  "Zemlia  i  Volia* — our  own  land  and  our  own 
will.  By  their  own  will  they  say  that  they  mean  their  will  to  have 
daily  bread  assured  to  them.  There  is  here,  no  doubt,  the  germ 
of  an  idea  of  liberty ;  but  it  is  only  a  very  small  germ  after  all.  If 
we  look  higher,  we  shdll  find  finer  phrases,  but,  stripped  of  their 
rhetorical  ornaments,  they  will  be  seen  to  convey  much  the  same 
sentiments  and  ideas.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  jargon  of 
liberalism  which  every  Russian  gentleman  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
use  on  certain  occasions.  It  enables  him  to  display  his  civiiiza- 
tion  to  Europeans,  and  to  amuse  himself  by  playing  at  sedition 
with  his  intimate  iriends  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study.  It  is 
even  thought  quite  proper  and  gentlemanlike  to  have  belonged 
to  a  real  conspiracy  in  one  s  youth,  and  people  boast  of  their 
achievements  in  this  way  as  they  boast  of  their  duels,  amours,  and 
other  youthful  follies.  Mouravieff  himself  was  a  conspirator  when 
he  was  a  young  man.    But  all  this  masquerading  leads  to  nothing. 
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As  the  Russians  grow  old,  they  cast  oflF  the  liberalism  of  their 
youth  as  they  do  their  horses  and  their  mistresses,  and  enter  upon 
the  seriousness  of  life  with  a  boundless  veneration  for  the  Czar,  and 
an  eager  desire  for  a  good  tchin.  We  are  told  by  a  profound  and 
witty  writer  on  Russia,  that  the  Polish  exiles  have  frequently  met 
with  Russians  in  Siberia  who,  while  expressing  the  profoundest 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  said  to  them  with  touching  simplicity : 
"  You  have  suflfered  much,  your  hair  begins  to  grow  grey  ;  it  is 
time  you  gave  up  your  ex  alted  ideas."  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  are  no  real  liberals  in  Russia.  There  are  some 
such,  noble  and  generous  men  penetrated  with  a  deep  sorrow  for 
the  state  of  their  country ;  but  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  The 
first  appearance  of  these  men  in  Russia  dates  from  the  return  of 
Alexander  I.  from  his  European  campaigns.  Many  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  officers  who  had  accompanied  him  had  been 
struck  with  boundless  surprise  and  admiration  at  a  freedom  of 
which  they  had  until  then  bad  no  idea.  These  men  brought  the 
language  and  ideas  of  liberalism  into  Russia,  where  they  soon 
became  popular,  and  were  even  encouraged  by  the  Czar.  No  prac- 
tical consequences,  however,  ensued  ;  much  was  said,  but  nothing 
was  done.  At  length  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  raising  a  question 
of  disputed  succession,  seemed  to  favour  the  projects  of  the  liberals, 
who  fondly  imagined  that  the  whole  country  only  awaited  their 
signal  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  were  miserably  deceived ;  even 
their  own.troops  refused  to  aid  them  until  they  were  told  they  were 
to  fight  for  Constantino  and  the  Constitution,  the  latter  being  Con- 
stantine's  wife ;  and  the  insurrection  of  1 826  was  crushed  in  a  few 
hours  after  a  military  riot,  the  great  body  of  the  people  not  know- 
ing to  this  day  when  it  occurred,  what  were  its  objects,  or  who  were 
its  leaders.  The  next  public  appearance  of  liberalism  in  Russia 
was  in  1859,  when  the  nobles  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the 
Empire  petitioned  for  a  reform  of  abuses,  and  even  hinted  at 
a  Constitution.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon — the  disasters  of 
the  Crimean  war,  the  accession  of  a  liberal  Emperor,  who  in- 
augurated his  reign  by  an  amnesty  and  a  relaxation  of  the  pass- 
port and  censorship  systems,  and  finally,  the  disorganization  of 
society  caused  by  the  abolition  of  serfage,  are  well  known.  The 
agitation  of  the  whole  country  was  tremendous ;  the  cumbrous 
machine  of  Government  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  determined  national  will ;  and  blinded  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  events  succeeded  each  other,  deafened  by  the  noise, 
even  the  experienced  and  the  thoughtful  believed  for  a  moment 
that  the  regeneration  of  Russia  was  at  hand.  But  the  blow  soon 
came  that  was  to  test  the  solidity  of  the  liberal  professions  of  the 
Russians.  The  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  and  dashed  all  the 
glittering  but  unsubstantial  liberalism  of  the  Russian  nobles  and 
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the  Russian  press  to  fragments.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty 
was  replaced  in  the  worship  of  liberal  Russia  by  Mouravieff; 
the  circulation  in  Russia  of  the  Kolokol,  which  before  the 
insurrection  was  counted  by  thousands,  has  dwindled  down 
to  eight  hundred,  simply  because  it  has  remained  true  to 
its  principles ;  and  the  enslavement  of  a  neighbouring  country 
is  openly  advocated  by  the  very  men  who,  two  years  ago,  were 
the  most  clamorous  in  vindicating  the  freedom  of  their  own. 
The  sad  truth  has  been  forced  upon  the  world,  that  Russia's 
liberalism  is  not  seriously  meant,  and  that  she  is  therefore  as 
yet  powerless  to  disentangle  herself  from  the  corrupt  mass  of 
officialism  which  sucks  the  life-blood  from  her  body.  The  pros- 
pect is  not  cheering ;  for  the  longer  the  country  is  denied  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  the  more  deeply  must  the  corruption  of 
officialism  eat  into  the  national  character,  and  the  less  fitted  will 
the  nation  be  to  achieve  its  freedom.  Whether  Russia  will  pass 
through  her  present  state  of  transition  without  a  revolution, 
must  depend  on  circumstances  which  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  foresee.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear — that  a  revolution,  if 
it  really  and  seriously  breaks  out,  can  only  degenerate  into  a 
jacquerie  ;  for  there  are  no  popular  grievances  in  Russia  but  such 
as  are  founded  on  purely  material  wants.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  purged  of  those  speculative 
elements  which  are  merely  the  product  of  the  example  and  the 
teachings  of  a  civilization  they  are  yet  unable  to  understand, 
reduces  itself  to  an  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  property  in  order  to  compensate  the  peasants  for  the  losses 
they  would  suffer  by  the  scheme  of  emancipation  ;  while  the 
peasants  openly  proclaim  that  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the 
unconditional  grant  of  the  land  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  always  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  constitu- 
tional indolence  and  want  of  initiative  of  the  Russian  character, 
combined  with  the  unquahfied  adoration  of  the  Czar,  which  has 
always  hitherto  prevented  popular  insurrections  from  becoming 
general.  Much  will  depend  on  the  course  that  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Government.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that,  to  save 
Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  amending  the  character  of  her 
people.  Obviously  the  first  step  in  this  direction  must  be,  to  cut 
away  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  completely  abolishing  the  system  of 
tchins,  and  calling  to  the  councils  of  the  sovereign  men  who 
have  shown  themselves  true  liberals^  with  a  sincere  desire  for 
reform.  Popular  institutions  might  then  be  introduced,  without 
any  fear  of  their  being  nullified  by  the  reactionary  spirit  of  the 
officials.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  people  will  not  be 
fit  to  exercise  their  new  liberties ;  but  there  is  no  such  improver 
of  the  morals  of  a  nation  as  freedom.     When  Naples  was  annexed 
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to  Piedmont,  the  corruption  of  the  Neapolitans  was  found  to  be 
so  great,  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  a  separate  Government 
with  more  limited  liberties  than  those  of  the  Piedmontese.  The 
proposal  was  summarily  rejected  by  Oavour,  who  said  that  it  were 
better  to  give  the  Neapolitans  complete  liberty  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  inconvenience,  than  to  deprive  them  of  what  is  every 
man's  hereditary  birthright.  We  recommend  these  noble  words  of 
the  great  Italian  Minister  to  the  statesmen  of  Russia.  It  is  certain 
that  the  gradual  extinction,  by  a  corrupt  and  debasing  political 
system,  of  all  sense  of  individual  freedom  and  moral  principle  in 
a  powerful  nation  of  seventy  millions  of  kind-hearted  and  intelli- 
gent people,  must  expose  to  the  gravest  dangers,  not  only  its  own 
moral  and  material  interests,  but  also  the  liberties  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  if,  as  we  hope  and 
beUeve,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  raise  the  Russian  people  from 
their  moral  degradation — ^if  honesty  and  the  sense  of  personal 
dignity  are  the  sure  accompaniments  of  true  liberty — ^if  free  in- 
stitutions always  bring  moral  happiness  in  the  train  of  material 
wealth,  Russia,  under  a  firm  but  discerning  ruler,  may  yet  be  saved 
the  disgrace  of  becoming  either  the  soulless  tool  of  an  autocrat^ 
or  the  home  of  socialism  in  its  worst  and  most  repulsive  form. 


mmi*^ 


Art.  IX. — The  Physiology  of  Sleep. 

1.  Le  Sommeil  et  les  R^ves.    Etudes  Psychologiques  sur  ces 

Phinomdnes  et  les  divers  Etats  qui  sy  rattachent     Par  M. 
L.  F.  Alfred  Maury.     Paris:  1862. 

2.  On  Sleep.    By  Sir  H.  Holland.     In  "  Chapters  on  Mental 

Physiology."     2nd  edit.     London:  1858. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  Sleep.    By  Arthur  E.  Durham.    In 
"  "Guy's  Hospital  Reports."     London:  1860. 

THERE  is  much  about  sleep  that  is  familiar  to  all :  there  is 
much  that  is  at  present  known  to  none :  there  is  much  also 
that  to  many  seems  mysterious,  which  nevertheless,  when  rightly 
considered,  is  clear  and  comprehensible.  We  propose  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  discuss  especially  certain  of  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  recent  scientific  investiga* 
tion,  and  to  refer  to  the  more  familiar  phenomena  only  as  they 
are  associated  with  processes  of  internal  change  hitherto  little 
thought  of  or  altogether  unrecognised.      With  respect  to  the 
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many  deeply  iDteresting  points  upon  which  we  have  neither 
information  to  give,  nor  explanation  to  suggest,  we  would  only 
say,  that  these,  like  all  other  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature  as 
yet  beyond  our  ken,  although  unexplained  hitherto,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  therefore  inexplicable  for  ever ;  nor  because  uninves- 
tigated and  unknown  at  present,  as  therefore  mysterious  and 
beyond  our  future  powers  of  research.  It  seems  to  have  been 
— nay  still  to  be— very  generally  supposed  alike  by  ph3r8iolo- 
gists  and  metaphysicians,  that  the  nature  of  sleep  is  peculiarly 
inexplicable,  and  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Such  a  sup- 
position is  erroneous  and  mischievous.  Erroneous — ^inasmuch 
as  it  attributes  to  assumed  obscurity  of  the  subject  difficulties 
which  arise  from  our  own  ignorance  and  inaptitude :  mischievous 
— inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  tends  to  chill  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  to  stay  at  their  very  commencement  researches  fraught  with 
scientific  interest  and  practical  importance. 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  full  conception  of  the  nature  of 
sleep,  and  to  learn  from  its  phenomena  all  we  may  of  the  secrets 
of  our  being,  we  must  study  thoroughly  both  its  anatomy  and 
physiology,  so  to  speak ;  and  not  confine  our  attention  to  its 
psychology  alone,  as  most  philosophical  writers  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  do. 

Every  one  has  some  general  idea,  founded  on  personal  expe- 
rience, of  what  is  meant  by  sleep.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  description, 
much  less  an  accurate  definition,  of  this  familiar  but  truly  won- 
derful state.  It  is  even  difficult,  as  Sir  H.  Holland  observes, 
"to  distinguish  that  which  is  its  most  perfect  condition — the 
condition  furthest  removed  from  the  waking  state."  Some 
maintain  that  we  are  conscious,  others  that  we  are  unconscious, 
during  sleep.  Some  assert  that  we  always  dream  when  asleep, 
others  that  dreams  occur  only  between  sleeping  and  waking,  or . 
during  imperfect  sleep.  Indeed,  on  these  and  many  other  points 
connected  with  our  subject,  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  among  diflferent  writers.  Such  diversity  of 
opinion  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  explained  by  the  following 
considerations.  First — the  sleeping  experiences  of  diffisrently 
constituted  individuals  differ  in  the  same  way,  though  by  no 
means  in  the  same  degree,  as  their  waking  experience;  and 
hence  different  observers,  judging  each  from  his  own  experience, 
may  have  arrived  at  somewhat  different  conclusions.  Secondly 
— "  Sleep  is  not  a  unity  of  state,  but  a  series  of  fluctuating  con- 
ditions ;"  and  thus  it  may  have  happened  that  some  have 
regarded  one  phase,  and  some  another  phase,  as  the  most  perfect 
Thirdly — Many  theories  of  sleep  have  evidently  been  adopted 
because  of  their  conformity  with  favourite  metaphysical  creeds, 
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rather  than  because  of  their  accordanoe  with  the  simple  teachings 
of  experience  and  observation. 

Sir  H.  Holland  and  Mr.  Durham,  regarding  the  subject  from 
perfectly  distinct  points  of  view,  express  their  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  sleep  in  very  different  terms.  The  former  considers 
sleep  in  its  most  general,  the  latter  in  its  most  special,  accepta- 
tion.    Sir  Henry  Holland  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Sleep,  in  the  most  general  and  correct  sense  of  the  term,  must  bo 
regarded  not  as  one  single  state,  but  a  succession  of  states  in  constant 
variation — this  variation  consisting,  not  only  iu'  the  different  degrees 
in  which  the  same  sense  or  faculty  is  submitted  to  it ;  but  also  in  the 
different  proportions  in  which  these  several  powers  are  under  its  influ- 
ence at  the  same  time.  We  thus  associate  together  under  a  common 
principle  all  the  phenomena,^  however  remote  and  anomalous  they  may 
seem ; — from  the  bodily  acts  of  the  somnambulist ;  the  vivid,  but 
inconsequent  trains  of  thought  excited  by  external  impressions ;  the 
occasional  acute  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  and  the  energy  of  emotion — 
to  that  profound  sleep  in  which  no  impressions  are  received  by  the 
senses ; — no  volition  is  exercised ;  and  no  consciousness  or  memory  is 
left,  on  waking,  of  the  thoughts  or  feeling  which  have  existed  in 
the  mind.  Instead  of  regarding  many  of  these  &cts  as  exceptions 
and  anomalies,  it  is  sounder  in  reason  to  adopt  such  definitions  of  sleep 
as  may  practically  include  them  all." — p.  16. 

Mr.  Durham,  on  the  other  hand,  says : — 

"  Considered  ptychologically  I  think  sleep  may  be  best  defined  to  be 
a  state  in  which  volition,  sensation,  and  consciousness  are  suspended, 
but  can  be  readily  restored  upon  the  application  of  some  stimulus. 
*  That  sleep  alone  is  healthy,'  says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  '  from  which  we 
can  be  easily  aroused.  If  our  fatigue  has  been  such  as  to  render  it 
more  profound,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  disease.' 

"  Considered  physiologically^  sleep  may  be  most  correctly  regarded 
as  that  particular  state  of  cerebral  inactivity  which  is  essentially  asso- 
ciated with  the  nutrition  and  repair  of  the  brain  substance." 

These  descriptions — we  can  hardly  call  them  definitions — of 
sleep  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  one  another,  as  they  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  Both,  we  think,  may  be  accepted  as  true, 
though  neither  conveys  the  whole  truth.  Their  apparent  diffe- 
rence manifestly  arises  from  the  fact  that  Sir  H.  Holland  speaks 
of  actual,  Mr.  Durham  of  typical  sleep.  The  one,  therefore, 
describes  sleep  as  it  ordinarily  occurs;  the  other,  the  most  perfect 
sleep  that  can  be  conceived.  The  observations  and  experiments 
which  Mr.  Durham  adduces,  and  the  line  of  argument  he  pursues 
in  his  interesting  paper,  not  only  fully  support  his  own  hypo- 
thesis, but  tend  also  to  show,  a  priori,  why  sleep  must  necessarily 
be,  as  Sir  H.  Holland  rightly  maintains,  "  a  succession  of  ever- 
varying  states." 
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Every  part  of  the  body  the  office  of  which  is  vital,  not  simply 
inechaQical,  passes  through  Alternate  periods  of  rest  and  action. 
"  The  heart  pauses  after  each  pulsation,  and  every  breath  we  draw 
is  followed  by  a  period  during  which  the  nerves  and  musoies  of 
respiration  repose  before  they  are  again  aroused  to  action."  Every 
one  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  very  long  any  par- 
ticular position  by  unaided  muscular  exertion.  After  a  certaia 
period  of  action  the  muscles  require  a  proportionate  period  of 
rest.  So  also  with  the  organs  of  sense — the  brain  and  every 
other  vital  part.  These  alternating  periods  of  rest  and  action 
vary  in  duration  in  di£ferent  parts.  Thus  the  heart  acts  and  rests 
seventy  or  eighty  times,  and  often  more,  in  a  minute.  The  volun- 
tary muscles  can  be  made  to  maintain  their  active  condition  for 
several  minutes ;  and  the  organs  of  ^nse  and  brain  for  longer 
periods.  But  in  all  cases  the  due  proportion  of  rest  to  action 
must  be  accorded,  or  the  health  of  the  part  inevitably  deteriorates. 
Every-day  experience  teaches  us  that  this  is  true :  physiology 
shows  us  why  it  must  bo  so. 

During  each  period  of  action  the  tissue  of  the  part  (that  is  to 
say,  the  material  substance  of  which  it  is  made  up)  is  consumed 
and  wastes  ;— during  rest  the  tissue  is  nourished,  and  the  waste 
repaired.  Temporary  inaction  appears  to  be  essential  to  perfect 
repair.  Diflferent  parts  of  the  same  organ,  as  for  instance  different 
parts  of  a  muscle  or  of  the  brain,  may  no  doubt  be  in  different 
conditions  at  the  same  time.  One  part  may  be  in  action  and 
undergoing  waste,  while  another  part  is  at  rest  and  undergoing 
repair ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  be 
able  to  show,  that  in  the  same  part  the  two  conditions  of  action 
and  waste,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  rest  and  repair  on  the  other, 
cannot  co-exist ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  they  do,  only  for  a  time,  inas- 
much as,  sooner  or  later,  the  waste  outruns  the  repair.  We  do  not 
know — we  cannot  even  guess — ^the  precise  nature  of  this  intimate 
connexion  between  waste  of  tissue,  and  development  of  function 
(or  action)  of  a  part ;  but  that  such  a  connexion  exists  we  have 
ample  evidence. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  expression,  "  the  lamp  of  life."  The 
simile  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  When  a  lamp  is  duly  prepared 
and  lighted,  chemical  action  is  started.  This  action  goes  on  lor 
a  time ;  the  oil  is  consumed ;  heat  is  developed,  and  light  is 
manifest.  By  and  by  fresh  oil  must  be  added  and  the  lamp 
trimmed.  While  it  is  burning,  the  products  of  its  combustion^ 
the  new  substances  formed  by  the  chemical  action  going  on — 
must  be  got  rid  of,  or  they  would  speedily  extinguish  the  flame. 
Just  so  is  it  with  the  tissues  of  our  body.  Let  the  proper  stimulus 
be  suppb'ed  to  any  Uving,  healthy  part — say  brain,  or  say  muscle 
— and  it  becomes  as  it  were  lighted  up.    In  this  as  in  the  former 
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case,  chemical  action  is  started,  chemical  change  goes  on,  the 
material  is  consumed,  and  the  products  of  its  destruction  must  he 
conveyed  away.  But  in  this  instance  instead  of  heat  and  light, 
we  have  developed  heat  and  the  manifestation  of  the  life — or,  in  a 
word,  the  function — of  the  part.  Whether  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  are  the  cause  of  the  heat 
and  light,  or  whether  the  heat  and  light  are  the  cause  of  the  che- 
mical changes,  we  cannot  tell.  Neither  can  we  tell  whether  the 
chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  certain  organs  of  our  body  are  the 
cause  or  the  consequence  of  their  functional  activity.  This  much 
is  certain  in  both  cases — the  particular  chemical  changes  are  in- 
separably associated  with  the  more  visible  phenomena ;  and  when 
the  material  is  exhausted,  or  from  any  other  cause  the  normal  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  action  are  interfered  with  or  stopped,  the  other 
phenomena  are  modified  or  altogether  cease. 

Consciousness,  Sensation,  Volition,  Emotion,  and  Intelligence, 
are  all  manifestations  of  the  brain's  functional  activity.  Conco- 
mitantly with  the  manifestation  of  these — the  highest  attributes 
of  our  being,  and  to  a  proportionate  extent,  chemical  changes 
take  place  in  the  brain  which  necessarily  involve  th^  destruction 
of  certain  portions  of  its  substance.  In  order  that  the  waste  may 
be  repaired,  temporary  cessation  from  action  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
requisite.  FunctionaJ  activity  of  the  brain,  then,  as 'manifested 
by  sense  and  intellect,  emotion  and  will,  together  with  destruction 
of  brain-substance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  psychological 
and  physiological  conditions  of  perfect  wakefulness ;  and  rest  of 
the  brain  (suspension  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  those  faculties 
which  are  the  manifestations  of  its  activity),  together  with  repair 
and  nutrition  of  brain -substance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  corre- 
sponding conditions  of  perfect  sleep. 

Now,  if  what  has  already  been  advanced  be  true,  it  is  evident  that 
great  and  palpable  differences  must  exist  between  the  state  of  the 
brain  during  sleep  and  that  which  is  associated  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  marvellous  functions  during  waking  life.  "  It  is  plain," 
says  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,*  "that in  some  respects  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  different  during  sleep  from  what  it  is 
when  we  are  awake  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  know 
in  what  that  difference  consists,  when  we  consider  that  neither  our 
unassisted  vision,  nor  the  microscope,  nor  chemical  analysis,  nor 
any  analogy,  nor  any  other  means  at  our  disposal,  enables  us  to 
form  any  kind  of  notion  as  to  the  actual  changes  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  on  which  any  other  nervous  phenomena  depend." 
From  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  Mr.  Durham  does  not  hesitate 
to  dissent;  and  he  appears,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from 

•  "  Psychological  Inquiries,"  part  i.  p.  134. 
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his  paper,  fully  to  justify  the  helief  he  expresses: — "that  the 
examination  of  the  living  brain  [exposed  as  he  describes,  espe- 
cially when  the  eye  is  aided  by  the  microscope],  together  with  the 
careful  consideration  of  certain  obvious  analogies^  may  do  much 
towards  enabling  us  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  subject,  and 
to  advance  some  steps  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  of  sleep,  and  of  some  other  conditions  of  the  nervoas 
system." — p.  2. 

Considered  anatomically,  so  to  speak,  sleep  may  be  described, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Durham,  as  a  state  in  which 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  are  occupied  by  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  blood  moving  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate. 

"  During  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  comparativelv  bloodless  condition  ; 
and  the  blood  in  the  encephalic  vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quaa- 
tity,  but  moves  with  diminished  rapidity." — p.  24. 

That  such  a  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  actually 
present  during  sleep  has  been  proved  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment. A  case  is  recorded  by  Caldwell,*  and  quoted  by  Durham, 
of  a  woman  at  Montpellier,  who  "  had  lost  part  of  her  skull  (from 
disease),  the  brain  and  part  of  its  membranes  lying  bare.  When 
she  was  in  a  deep  or  sound  sleep,  the  brain  lay  in  the  skull  almost 
motionless ;  when  she  was  dreaming,  it  became  elevated ;  and 
when  her  dreams  (which  she  related  on  waking)  were  vivid  or  in- 
teresting, the  brain  was  protruded  through  the  cranial  aperture." 

Blumenbach  also  describes  cases  in  which,  portions  of  the  skull 
having  been  lost,  ''  he  witnessed  a  sinking  of  the  brain  during 
sleep,  and  a  swelling  with  blood  when  the  patient  awoke." 

Similar  cases  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  met  with  from  time 
to  time — indeed,  there  is  one  such  under  the  writer's  observation 
at  the  present  time;  but  the  evidence  afforded  by  them  is 
necessarily  more  or  less  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
brain  and  its  membranes,  when  exposed  in  the  human  subject,  by 
accident  or  disease,  have  always  more  or  less  lost  their  normal 
appearance  before  accurate  comparative  observations  can  be  made 
vrith  safety  to  the  patient. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Durham,  "  that  the  artificial  exposure 
of  the  brains  of  living  animals  might  afford  opportunity  for  more 
definite  observation"  than  could  be  made  in  such  cases  as  those 
alluded  to.  Accordingly  he  performed  numerous  experiments 
upon  different  animals.  "The  results  obtained  were  uniform 
when  the  necessary  and  accidental  di£Bculties  of  the  case  were 
successfully  overcome." 

Mr.  Durham  describes  his  method  of  proceeding,  and  what  he 
witnessed,  as  follows : — 

•  "  Piychological  Journal,"  vol.  v.  p.  74. 
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"  A  dog  having  been  thoroughly  chloroformed,  a  portion  of  bone 
about  as  large  as  a  shilling  was  removed  from  the  parietal  region  of 
the  skull  by  means  of  the  trephine,  and  the  subjacent  dura  mater 
partially  cut  away.  The  portion  of  brain  thus  exposed,  seemed 
inclined  to  rise  into  the  opening  through  the  bone.  The  large  vessels 
over  the  surface  were  somewhat  distended,  and  no  manifest  difference 
in  colour  between  the  arteries  and  veins  could  be  distinguished.  As 
the  effects  of  the  chloroform  passed  off,  the  animal  sank  into  a  compa- 
ratively natural  and  healthy  sleep.  Corresponding  changes  took  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  brain  ;  its  surface  became  pale,  and  sank  down, 
rather  below  the  level  of  the  bone ;  the  veins  were  no  longer  dis- 
tended. Small  vessels  containing  blood  of  arterial  hue,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  many  which  had  before  appeared  congested  and  full 
of  dark  blood,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  After  a  time  the 
animal  was  roused ;  a  blush  seemed  to  start  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  which  again  rose  into  the  opening  through  the  bone.  As  the 
animal  was  more  and  more  excited,  the  pia  mater  became  more  and 
more  excited,  and  the  brain-substance  more  and  more  tinged  with 
blood ;  the  surface  was  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  innumerable  vessels, 
unseen  while  sleep  continued,  were  now  everywhere  visible,  and  the 
blood  seemed  to  be  coursing  through  them  very  rapidly  ;  the  veins,  like 
the  arteries  and  capillaries,  were  full  and  distended,  but  their  difference 
of  colour  as  well  as  their  size  rendered  them  clearly  distinguishable. 
After  a  short  period  the  animal  was  fed,  and  again  allowed  to  sink  into 
repose ;  the  bloodvessels  gradually  resumed  their  former  dimensions 
and  appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  became  pale  as  before. 
The  animal  slept  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  The  contrast  between 
the  ^pearauce  of  the  brain  during  its  period  of  functional  activity 
and  during  its  state  of  repose  or  sleep  was  most  remarkable." 

In  order  to  obviate  certain  objections,  actual  or  possible,  Mr. 
Durham,in  someof  his  experiments,  "replaced  the  portions  of  bone 
removed  by  accurately  fitting  watch-glasses,  and  rendered  the 
junction  of  their  edges  with  the  bone  air-tight  by  means  of 
inspissated  Canada  balsam."  The  different  appearances  of  the 
brains  of  animals  thus  treated  could  be  satisfactorily  observed 
through  the  windows  in  their  skulls,  and  "  were  found  to  corre- 
spond as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  above  description." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Anti-vivisectionists  as  to  the 
justifiability  of  Mr.  Durham's  operations,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  results  he  obtained  are  most  interesting  and  valuable. 
They  place  beyond  question  what  might  possibly  have  been 
a  priori  supposed,  but  certainly  could  never  have  been  so  satis- 
factorily proved  in  any  other  manner. 

Now  the  skull  cannot  alter  in  capacity  from  time  to  time  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  ever- varying  state  of  its  contents  ;  neither 
can  the  brain  itself  (as  far  as  its  proper  substance  is  concerned) 
be  supposed  to  undergo  any  notable  changes  in  bulk  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  or  seconds  ;  and  yet  the  cavity  of  the  skull  must 
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always  be  completely  filled.     How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
there  possibly  be  more  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  at  one 
time  than  another?     The  consideration  of  the  diflBculty  thus 
indicated  has  led  many  physiologists  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  encephalic  vessels  must 
always  be  the  same,  but  is  differently  distributed  betwe^i  the 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  during  different  states  of  the  brain. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  their  bloodvessels  and 
contents,  never  entirely  fill  the  interior  of  the  skull.     There  is,  in 
addition,  a  fluid,  called  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  occupies  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  certain  cavities  in  the  brain  (the  ventricles), 
and  also  the  space  between  two  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain — 
viz.,  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.     This 
fluid  appears,  as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  to  be  subservient  to 
mechanical  purposes  only.     It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to 
be  very  variable  in  quantity.     It  can  very  readily  be  taken  up 
into  the  bloodvessels  or  driven  out  of  the  skull  into  the  spinal 
canal,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  imder  changed  conditions, 
equally  readily  secreted,  or  rather  simply  exuded  from  the  blood- 
vessels, or  forced  up  from  the  spinal  canal  into  the  skull,  by 
atmospheric  pressure  acting  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
Magendie,  Hilton,  Ecker,  and  other  physiologists,  have  demon- 
strated experimentally  the  great  rapidity  with  which  this  fluid  can 
be  absorbed  and  produced  according  to  circumstances ;  and,  as 
ilr.  Durham  obseiTCs,  "  it  is  evident,  from  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  that  as  the  encephalic  bloodvessels  become  distended,  the 
fluid  can  easily  pass  from  the  ventricles  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  from  the  sub- arachnoid  spaces  within  the  cranium  into  that 
of  the  spinal  canal.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  undergoes  diminution,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  body  (transmitted  by  the  soft 
tissues)  causes  the  reascent  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  cerebro- 
spinnl  fluid."     It  may  ftirther  be  added,  that  for  purely  physroal 
reasons — in  other  words,  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  laws 
of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  of  fluids — the  distended  state  of  the 
vessels  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  blood  through  them,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  associated  with  functional  activity  of  the 
brain,  favour  absorption,  whei'eas  the  opposite  conditions  of  the 
vessels  and  their  contents  associated  with  repose  favour  secretion, 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.     Thus  the  constant  repletion  of  tlw 
cranial  cavity  is  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessan' 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  is  permitted. 

The  correctness  of  the  conclusion    at  which   we   have   now 
arrived  as  to  the  comparative  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
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during  sleeping  and  waking,  although  most  clearly  establiahed  by 
inethodB  which  few  have  opportunity  or  inclination  to  pursue,  is 
nevertheless  confirmed  by  every-day  facts  patent  to  the  observa- 
tion of  all. 

It  is  further  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  physician  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  whose  chief  complaint  is  their  "  want  of 


First,  there  is  a  beautiful  experiment,  ready  prepared  bynature, 
of  which  almost  every  one  may  make  use.  The  bones  of  the  skidl 
of  a  newly-born  infiant  are,  as  is  well  known,  so  far  separated  that 
variations  in  the  state  of  tiie  cerebral  circulation  and  the  oompa- 
rative  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium  may  be  to  a  cerUnn 
extent  appreciated  by  the  touch,  for  the  sitperficial  structures  are 
thin  and  yielding.  If  these  openings  in  the  skull  (orfontanelles) 
are  carefully  examined,  it  wiU  be  found  that,  corresponding  to 
them,  there  are  slight  depressions  of  the  surface  when  the  infant 
is  asleep,  slight  elevations  when  the  infant  is  awake,  and  propor- 
tionately greater  elevations  during  periods  of  unusual  excitement. 
Again,  every  one  knows  that  a  hot  head  with  ''flushed  cheeks  imd 
throbbing  temjdes,  but  cold  clammy  hands  and  feet,  and  a  goieval 
pallor  and  sense  of  chilliness  over  the  surface  of  the  body,"  are 
conditions  very  unfavourable  to  sleep.  In  such  a  case  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  manifestly  full  and  the  cerebral  circulation  active. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  coolness  of  the 
head  with  warmth  of  the  extremities  are  invariably  associated 
with  easy  sleep ;  and  such  conditions  imply  a  comparatively 
large  supply  of  blood  to  the  general  surface  rather  than  to  the 
brain.  In  many  cases  of  sleeplessness  from  over-excitement  of 
the  brain,  Mr.  Durham  tells  us — and  general  experience  will  bear 
out  his  statement — ^that  "  a  warm  bath,  or  even  immersion  of  the 
feet  and  legs  in  hot  water,  acts  like  a  charm."  He  adds,  "  The 
explanation  is  obvious.  An  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  even  to  the  extremities,  and  propor- 
tionate relief  is  given  to  the  long-distended  vessels  of  the  brain." 
The  atmospheric  boot  of  Junot,  and  the  centrifugal  bed  of  the 
elder  Darwin,  two  instruments  designed  to  induce  sleep  (by  pro- 
cesses apparently  very  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least),  owed  their 
efficacy  to  the  fact  that  they  drew  or  diverted  the  blood  from  the 
head  towards  the  extremities,  and  thus  tended  to  diminish  the 
activity  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  But  perhaps  some  of  the 
most  striking  practical  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Durham's  views  regarding  the  nature  of  sleep  ai*e  afforded  by 
certain  results  obtained  by  Dr.  John  Chapman,  to  which  we  would 
for  a  moment  allude. 

In  the  Medical  Times  and  Oazette  of  18th  July,  1863,  Dr. 
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Chapman  published  a  paper,  since  reprinted,*  on  "  A  New  Method 
of  treating  Disease  by  controlling  the  Circulation  of  tiie  Blood 
in  different  parts  of  the  Body/*     In  this  paper  he  says : — 

"  I  have  discovered  that  a  controlling  power  over  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system,  and,  through  the  agency  of  these  nervous  centres,  also  in 
every  other  organ  of  the  body,  can  be  exercised  by  means  of  cold  and 
heat  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  back.  ...  If  it  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  circulation  in  any  given  part  of  the  body,  this  I  have 
found  myself  able  to  effect  by  exerting  a  soothing,  sedative,  depressing, 
or  paralysing  influence  (according  to  the  amount  of  power  required) 
over  those  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  which  send  vaso-motor  nerves  to 
the  part  intended  to  be  acted  on.  This  influence  may  be  exerted  by 
applying  ice  to  the  central  part  of  the  back,  over  a  width  of  from  four 
to  four  mches  and  a-half,  and  extending  lon^tudinally  over  the  parti- 
cular segments  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  the  spinal  cord  on  which  it 
is  desired  to  act.  For  example,  intending  to  direct  a  fuller  and  more 
equable  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  I  apply  ice  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  between  the  scapulae.  .  .  .  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
can  be  influenced  in  like  manner ;  while  the  legs  and  feet  can  have  thdr 
circulation  so  increased  that  they  become  thoroughly  warm  by  ice 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  same  parts 
(by  means  of  hot- water  bags)  produces  opposite  effects,  lessening 
the  circulation  in  the  parts  under  the  control  of  those  portions  of 
the  nervous  centres  along  the  back  over  which  it  is  applied. 

Now  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Chapman's  discovery  upon  the  subject 
we  are  discussing  is  at  once  obvious.  He  has  already  published 
evidencet  that  cold  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  increases  the 
cerebral  circulation,  and  with  it  the  functional  activity  of  the 
brain.  He  has,  moreover,  most  kindly  furnished  us  privately  with 
the  details  of  numerous  cases  under  his  observation  but  not  yet 
published,  which  show,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  that  heat 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  palpably  diminishes  the  circula- 
tion in  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time  favours,  or  rather,  actually 
induces,  sleep.  We  cannot  forbear  adding  that  we  consider  Dr. 
Chapman's  observations  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  considera- 
tion, both  of  the  scientific  physiologist  and  the  practical  phy- 
sician. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  inquire,  why  comparative  fulness  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  and  rapidity  of  the  circulation  are 

♦  See  Appendix  to  "Functional  Diseases  of  Women:  a  New  Method  of 
treating  them  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  &78tem  by  means  of  Cold 
and  Heat/'  By  Joiin  Chapman,  M.D.  London:  Trubner  and  Co. — Some 
account  of  this  pamphlet  is  given  in  our  review  of  the  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture of  Science  (Section  3). 

t  Op.  cit. 
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thus  associated  with  waking  actrvity,  and  why  the  opposite  con- 
ditions are  associated  with  sleep. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  peculiar  chemical 
changes  go  on  in  the  hrain  concomitantly  with,  and  in  a  measure 
proportionate  to,  its  functional  activity.  These  chemical  changes 
appear  from  recent  investigations  to  consist  principally  in  the 
oxidation  of  certain  portions  of  the  hrain-substance.  If  this  be 
trae,  it  is  plain  that  a  rapid  and  large  supply  of  arterial  or  highly 
oxygenized  blood  must  be  to  the  brain  what  a  large  and  free  cur- 
rent of  air  Ts  to  a  lamp  or  furnace.  It  affords  a  due  supply  of 
the  element  essential  to  the  particular  chemical  changes  which 
have  to  take  place.  And  further,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
good  blast  not  only  supplies  oxygen  abundantly,  but  also  serves 
to  carry  off  from  the  furnace  or  lamp  the  products  of  combustion, 
so  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  courses  through  the  vessels 
during  functional  activity  not  only  supplies  oxygen  to  the  tissue, 
but  favours  absorption  into  the  vessels  of  the  products  of  disinte- 
gration, and  materially  contributes  to  their  speedy  removal  from 
parts  where  their  presence  would  be  injurious. 

On  the  other  hand,  absence  of  distension  of  the  vessels,  and 
comparatiye  slowness  of  the  current,  are  conditions  which  do  not 
supply  sufi&ciont  oxygen  for  functional  activity,  but  which, 
according  to  simple  physical  laws,  favour  that  exosmosis  of 
nutrient  material  into  the  tissue  which  is  necessary  for  repair. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  vital  processes  by  which 
nutrition  (or  the  incorporation  of  fresh  material  with  living  tissue) 
is  effected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nutrient  materials  pass 
from  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  tissue,  and  the  products  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissue  from  the  tissue  into  the  vessels  by  the 
recognised  physical  process  called  osmosis. 

The  causes  to  which  are  immediately  due  the  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  cerebral  circulation  we  have  been  discussing,  are 
by  no  means  easy  to  discover.  We  know  that  the  arteries  are 
kept  en  rapport  with  the  particular  state  of  the  organ  to  which 
they  are  distributed,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  and  that  through  the  same  medium  their  calibre 
is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  changing  r^uirements  of  the 
part  they  supply.  We  know  also  that  "  the  interchange  of  rela- 
tions" between  the  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the  tissue  outside, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  peculiar  forces  of 
the  circulation  which  act  in  the  capillary  portions  of  the  vascular 
system.  It  may,  therefore,  be  that  Mr.  Durham  is  not  far  from 
correct  in  suggesting  that — 

"  When  the  brain  is  stimulated  (by  whatever  means)  to  action,  its 
aflRmty  for  oxygen  is  increased,  or  at  any  rate  is  especially  permitted  to 
come  into  play.   TheiTW  afronte  thus  developed  causes  the  oxygenized 
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blood  to  be  drawn  verj  rapidly  ODWdrda.  The  increased  afflux  of  blood 
produced  necessarily  distends  the  ci^illaries  by  mechanical  action. 
Many  vessels  which,  during  the  unstimulated  state  of  the  organ, 
admitted  only  the  liquor  sanguinis,  now  permit  the  passage  of  oxyg^i- 
bearing  corpuscles,  while  those  through  which  corpuscles  previoualj 
pfBsed  now  admit  them  in  vastly  increased  nnmbers.  The  quantity  of 
blood  and  its  velocity  are  both  increased.  The  '  circulation  of  function' 
becomes  established,  and  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  mutual 
reaction  of  oxygen  and  tissue  are  supplied.  Again,  when  the  stimulus 
to  action  ceases  to  operate,  or  when  from  any  other  cause  the  tendency 
to  oxidation  of  tissue  is  diminished,  the  vis  a  fronts  undergoes  a  coire- 
spending  diminution,  and  the  blood  that  flows  onward  is  lessened  bot^ 
in' quantity  and  velocity.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  capillaries 
(no  longer  subject  to  a  powerful  distending  force)  reassume,  in  virtue  of 
their  elasticity,  their  original  dimensions.  The  '  circulation  of  nutri- 
tion' supervenes,  and  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  repiiir  of  the 
tissue  are  supplied.'* 

Mr.  Durham  adds  a  suggestion  which  from  its  practical  bearing 
appears  especially  worthy  of  nota     He  says : — 

"  If,  from  continued  functional  excitement  of  the  organ,  the  disten- 
sion of  the  capillaries  has  beea  unduly  protracted,  their  walls — ^like  all 
other  ela^c  bodies  kept  long  on  the  stretch — are  slow  to  recover 
themselves.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  circulation  of  nutrition  is 
not  readily  established.  Some  explanation  is  thus  affbrded  of  the  diffi- 
cuUy  toe  experience  in  obtaining  sleep  after  excessive  mental  activity^ 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  strong  a  priori  probability  that  the 
bmin- substance  itself  varies  in  susoeptibility,  and  that  its  readi- 
ness to  undergo  the  normal  chemical  changes  of  functional 
activity  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  degree  of  nutrition?  attained, 
and  to  other  possible  influences,  at  the  existence  of  which  wa  can 
only  guess,  and  of  the  nature  of  ivhich  we  are  absolutely  ignorant. 
And  thus  it  may  be  that  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  and  great 
proneness  to  chemical  change  on  the  part  of  the  brain^^ubstance 
are  essential  conditions  of  wakefulness,  while  the  reverse  are 
essential  conditions  of  sleep.  But  we  have  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  a  priori  probability  that  such  differences  maj  exist  at 
different  periods  ill  the  healthy  brain-substanoe.  We  have  no 
idea  in  what  they  can  consist,  nor  how  they  can  be  brought 
about.  We  are  acquainted,  however^  with  one  fact,  a  conBi  dera- 
tion of  which  may  help  us  to  explain  why  functional  activity  of 
the  brain  is  normally  succeeded  by  quiescence,  wakefulness  by 
sleep,  altogether  independently  of  any  supposed  alteration  &om 
time  to  time  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  brain  or  in  the  ohemicai 
stability  of  the  brain-substance. 

It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prodoots  of  any 
chemical  action  interfere  by  their  presence  witii  tho  oontinuance 
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of  the  process  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  loDg  before  the 
necessary  materials  are  exhausted.  For  example,  butyric  and 
lactic  acids,  unless  neutralized,  or  otherwise  got  rid  of,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  formed,  check,  or  even  completely  stop,  the 
processes  of  fermentation  by  which  they  are  severally  produced^ 
Again,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  it  accumulates  in  the  cells  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  diminishes  the  chemical  action  by  which  corre- 
latively  electricity  is  developed,  long  before  the  acid  is  exhausted. 
And  so  in  numberless  other  instances.  Now,  bearing  all  this  in 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  recognising  the  indubitable  fact  that  the 
same  laws  of  chemical  action  prevail  in  the  living  body  as  out  of 
it,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  products  of  oxidatioa 
of  the  brain- substance,  or  of  other  chemical  changes  in  the  brain, 
when  they  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  tissue  or 
the  blood,  must,  by  their  presence,  tend  to  diminish  the  chemical 
action  by  wliich  they  have  been  produced.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
no  direct  evidence  that  the  products  of  brain*disintegration  are 
ever  formed  in  a  state  of  health  faster  than  they  can  be  got  rid  of; 
but  we  have  such  evidence  in  the  analogous  case  of  muscle. 
Immediately  after  prolonged  or  violent  muscular  exertion,  the 
products  of  oxidation  of  the  tissue  (Kreatin,  Kreatiniu,  &c.,)  can 
readily  be  found  in  the  part  experimented  upon  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  after  a  period  of  rest.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider that  thus,  by  the  very  functional  activity  of  the  brain,  there 
are  generated  compounds  which,  after  a  certain  period,  interfere 
with  the  mutual  reaction  of  oxygen  and  tissue,  and  by  so  doing, 
i^mi  directly  to  prevent  over-exhaustion  or  too  great  consumption 
of  material ;  and  further,  tend  indirectly,  to  induce  at  the  right 
moment  that  state  of  repose  which  is  essential  to  repair.  **  This 
view,"  it  may  be  remarked,  "  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  reten- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  products  of  its  waste  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  peculiar  lassitude  and  drowsiness." 

If  what  we  have  advanced  be  admitted,  it  becomes  manifest 
why  sleep,  as  we  actually  experience  it,  mmt  be  **  a  succession  of 
ever-varying  states." 

In  the  first  place,  certain  periods  of  time  are  obviously  requisite 
for  those  changes  to  take  place  in  the  character  of  the  circulation 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
changes  in  the  physiological  condition  of  the  brain.  Such  periods 
may  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  circumstances.  They 
correspond  to  the  intervals  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  are 
associated  with  intermediate  conditions  of  tiie  circulation  such  as 
were  distinctly  observed  in  Mr.  Durham's  experiments. — "  When 
we  are  soundly  asleep,  we  do  not  instantaneously  awake  to  full 
possession  of  our  faculties ;  still  less  do  we  pass  at  once  from  per- 
fect wakefulness  into  a  state  of  healthy  sleep."     During  such 
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intermediate  periods  occur  those  dreams  (of  all  dreams  the  most 
common)  which  we  experience  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

In  the  second  place,  the  progress  from  the  state  in  which 
material  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  expended,  and  products  of  dis- 
integration are,  by  their  presence,  diminishing  the  activity  of  vital 
affinities,  to  the  state  in  which  expended  material  is  replaced,  and 
waste  products  are  got  rid  of,  must  necessarily  be  gradual.  The 
condition  of  the  brain  itself  also,  and  its  consequent  susceptibility 
to  influences  (external  and  internal)  must  pass,  during  such  pro- 
gress, through  a  series  of  variations. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  expressed,  that  diflferent  poiiJons  of  the  brain  may  be  in 
very  diflferent  conditions  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  some 
portions  may  pass  either  more  slowly  or  less  perfectly  ;  others 
more  rapidly  or  more  completely  from  the  active  and  wasting,  to 
the  quiescent  and  repairing  condition.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  Jihat  diflferent  parts  of  the  brain  perform  different 
functions,  or,  in  other  words,  are  subservient  to  the  development 
of  diflferent  faculties.  If,  then,  some  parts  can  continue  in  action 
while  others  are  at  rest,  we  may  advance  a  step  in  our  explanation 
of  the  continuous  dreaming  which  is  familiar  to  some  during 
habitually  recurring  hours  of  imperfect  sleep,  when  the  will  is 
in  abeyance  and  the  consciousness  awake — ^not  to  material  objects 
acting  through  the  senses — ^but  to  mysterious  processes  of  in- 
ternal change  ;  when  faded  pictures,  photographed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  memory  are  restored,  and,  it  may  be,  displaced  and  distorted 
by  the  imagination.  Such  continuous  dreaming  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  imperfect  waking  rather  than  as  imperfect  sleep.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  condition  of  constant  change. 

Very  much  might  be  added  in  support  of  what  we  have  stated 
as  to  the  physiological  nature  of  sleep  and  the  anatomical  condi- 
tions associated  with  it.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  subject ;  and  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  com 
mend  the  views  we  have  expressed  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.  We  cannot  but  give  our  general  assent  to  the  opinions 
both  of  Sir  H.  Holland  and  Mr.  Durham  upon  the  several  ques- 
tions we  have  been  discussing.  Sir  H.  Holland's  admirable  essay 
cannot  fail  to  be  read,  even  more  extensively  than  it  has  yet  been 
with  pleasure  and  advantage;  and  Mr.  Durham's  observations 
and  suggestions  merit  the  attention  both  of  the  psychologist  and 
practical  physician  as  well  as  of  the  student  of  physiology. 

M.  Maury  puts  forward,  on  certain  points,  very  different 
opinions  to  those  we  have  been  maintaining.  He  believes,  for 
example,  that  during  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  "  passive 
congestion."  His  opinion,  however,  is  based  on  theoretical 
grounds  rather  than  on  correct  observations  carefully  interpreted. 
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and  is  manifestly  opposed  to  well-known  facts.  Congestion  of 
the  brain,  passive  as  well  as  active,  is  common  enough  as  a  morbid 
condition,  and  it  not  unfrequently  proceeds  so  far  as  to  produce  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  insensibility  and  unconsciousness.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  patient  recovers,  instead  of  waking  up  refreshed 
and  invigorated  as  he  would  from  sleep,  he  is  depressed  and 
exhausted. 

M.  Maury,  however,  is  a  psychologist  rather  than  a  physiologist, ! 
and  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  phenomena  of  the 
mind  rather  than  to  conditions  of  the  brain.  His  book  is  very 
interesting,  and  contains  matter  of  considerable  value.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  facts  are  those  which  relate  to  a  very  extensive 
series  of  experiments  and  observations  made  upon  himself,  by  the 
aid  of  a  friend,  with  the  view  of  learning  something  of  the  nature 
of  sleep,  and  especially  of  the  mental  phenomena  associated  with 
it  His  method  consisted  in  causing  himself  to  be  suddenly 
roused  up,  under  different  circumstances  and  in  different  ways,  at 
various  stages  in  the  transition  from  waking  to  sleeping.  His 
own  experiences,  and  the  observations  of  his  assistant,  were 
immediately  noted  down.  The  general  results  at  which  M. 
Maury  arrived  have,  as  he  states  them,  apparently  much  more  to 
do  with  the  psychological  than  with  the  physiological  aspect  of 
sleep.  We  reserve  them,  therefore,  for  discussion  in  a  future 
article  on  the  "  Physiology  of  Dreaming.*' 
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THEOLOaT  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  Biblical  studies  of  M.  Nicolas  ha^e  now  brought  him  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  primitive  condition  of  Christianitj.^ 
The  principal  questions  to  which  the  present  volume  is  intended  to 
supply  the  answers  are  three — The  first  concerns  the  four  Gtospels, 
their  mutual  relations,  distinctive  characters,  and  the  mode  of  their 
composition.  The  second  turns  upon  the  form  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  took  relatively  to  the  personal  views  of  the  Apostles 
themselves;  and  the  third  is  engaged  with  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  These  questions  are  indeed  intimately 
connected,  for  critical  investigation  into  the  primitive  Christian 
writings  implies  critical  inquiry  into  the  primitive  Christian  history, 
and  vice  versd.  But  it  is  venr  important  to  observe  that  even  the 
narrative  portions  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  Gospel  history  that  the  books  of  Herodotus,  much  less 
of  Thucydides  or  of  Clarendon,  stand  to  the  events  described  in  them. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  writings  contemporary  with  the  sup- 
posed events ;  and  secondly,  they  are  not  primarily  and  directly  records 
of  the  events,  but  records  or  justifications  of  opinion.  They  Avere  not 
to  the  primitive  Christians  sources  of  belief  in  facts,  or  sources  of 
Christian  conceptions  and  sentiments,  but  products.  Nor  in  the  first 
ages  had  they  that  authority  as  writings  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
ascribed  to  them.  Tradition  was  preferred  to  them.  Thus  Papias 
says,  that ''  if  he  met  anywhere  any  one  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
elders,  he  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  what  were  the  declarations  of  the 
elders — ^for  he  did  not  think  that  he  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
books  as  from  the  living  voice  of  those  who  were  still  surviving." — 
Eus.  JE.  ff»,  iii.  39.  And  this  he  said  at  a  time  when  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  already  written. 
And  thus,  observes  M.  Nicolas,  with  his  characteristic  impartiality, 
the  absence  of  citation  in  the  ApKostolioal  Fathers  from  any  book  of  the 
New  Testament  would  not  prove  that  such  writing  was  non-existent, 
or  its  authority  disallowed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  citation  did  not 
imply  such  an  authority  in  the  New  Testament  writings  as  came  after- 
wards to  be  ascribed  to  them.  Nor  do  the  New  Testamentr  writers 
themselves,  whether  of  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  make  any  pretension 
to  supplying  an  inspired  Scripture — contiuniug  all  Christian  truth, 
and  nothing  but  essential  Christian  truth,  as  a  possession  for  all  time. 
For  their  writings  were  only  occasional,  suggested  for  local  and  tem- 
porary purposes ;  the  authors  expected  a  speedy  consummation  of  the 

^  "Etadet  Critiques  lur  U  Bible  :  Koayeau  Testament."    Par  Michel  IHoobf. 
London:  I>.  Nntt.    1864. 
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eaartbly  scene — at  least  a  speedy  return  in  person  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
and  it  was  only  afber  the  erent  had  proved  these  expectations  to  be 
fallacious  that  the  Church  began  to  set  the  writings  of  the  New  Tefr> 
tament  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  Old.  M.  Nicolas  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  different  manner  in  which  the  earKer  Fathers  cite 
the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  writings  (pp.  298,  299)  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  refer  to  *  words  of  the  Lord'  or  to  *  words  of  the  A|)08tles,' 
but  use  the  term  *  Scripture'  only  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  an  oral 
communication  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  could  not  long  retain 
ita  superiority  over  written  records.  Those  who  had  access  to  an  Apo- 
stolic oral  tradition  at  second  or  third  hand,  might  be  justified  in 
isetting  it  for  themselves  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  written 
histories,  of  which  many  were  notoriously  spurious  and  untrustworthy. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  the  relative  value  of  the  orally  transmitted  and 
written  evidence  would  rapidly  change.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
this  change  would  only  be  one  of  relative  value.  For  the  lapse  of  time  in 
each  generation  would  weaken  the  trustworthiness  of  tradition ;  while 
it  would  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  the  credibility  of  that  which  was 
already  fixed  in  writing.  Hence  the  suddenness  with  which,  after  the 
naiddle  of  the  second  century,  the  Christian  Church  engaged  itself  in 
settling  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  hence  the 
suddenness  with  which  they  rose  to  an  authority  which  they  had  not. 
possessed  before ;  for  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  an  absolute  supe- 
riority  over  tradition,  though  it  was  only  a  relative  one.  But  in  truth, 
if  time  was  necessarily  enfeebling  the  authority  of  tradition,  it  would 
add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  the  written  Scripture :  no  supplemental 
information  could  be  given,  nor  could  the  uncertainties  which  hung 
about  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  different  books  now  be  dis- 
pelled. Henceforward  the  books  must  be  received  with  all  their  his- 
torical accidents :  and  although  the  several  classes  of '  acknowledged' 
and  '  doubted'  books  came  to  be  included  in  one  Canon,  that  canonical: 
acceptation  would  confer  no  additional  character  upon  them.  So  that 
whenever  criticism  came  to  re-open  the  questions  concerning  the 
aothorship  and  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  it  would 
find  the  material  presented  to  it  just  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was 
lef%  at  the  b^finning  or  middle  of  the  second  century.  Now  this 
written  material  cannot  be  rightly  treated  in  bulk  or  in  its  crude  state ; 
nor  can  its  real  value  to  us  be  ascertained  unless  we  can  ascertain  to 
seme  considerable  extent  the  manner  of  its  deposition,  the  state  of 
nund  and  religious  sentiment  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and^ 
by  implication,  the  mental  and  religious  condition  of  those  from  whom 
it  issued;  It  is  only  thus  we  can  arrive  at  the  facts  which  were  behind 
the  writing — behind  the  beliefs  and  opinions  by  which  the  writing  was 
suggested*  It  may  be  said  now,  as  it  used  to  be,  that  the  authority 
and  value  of  the  New  Testament  depends  upon '  external'  and  *  internal' 
evidence — but  by  '  external'  evidence  used  to  be  meant  that  there  was 
astual  proof  of  the  four  Gospels  having  been  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  litearal  credibility 
of  the  narratives  which  they  contain  was  supposed  to  be  reducible  to 
tlus :  Are  we,  or  not,  to  receive  the  testimony  of  eye-witnemes^-ef  coin- 
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temporary  writers,  who  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  facts  which 
they  had  witnessed,  and  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ? 
It  is  now  becoming  generally  known  that  our  present  Gospels  are 
not  cited  by  the  names  they  bear  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  ;  and  the  bringing  external  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  story 
which  they  contain  is  a  much  more  delicate  and  difficult  proceeding 
than  such  persons  as  Porteus  and  Paley  imagined.  Again,  as  to  in- 
ternal evidence,  it  is  not  now  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  supposed  *  analogy 
of  faith/  or  to  assume  a  necessity  for  a  preternatural  revelation,  or  to 
argue  that  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
true,  because  if  they  were  true  they  would  satisfy  some  real  or  sop- 
posed  wants  pf  human  nature.  It  is  now  requisite  for  the  critic  to 
investigate  in  detail  the  literary  structure  of  the  writings,  and  to 
analyse  the  modes  of  thought  which  they  indicate.  If  these  are  found 
to  correspond  with  what  our  external  evidences  or  investigation  of  the 
external  circumstances  of  such  writers  would  lead  us  to  expect,  we 
may  be  confident  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  may  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  writings  without  having 
recourse  to  a  miraculous  intervention.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  composition  or  authorship  of  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  formation  of  them  into 
the  Canon.  M.  Nicolas  distributes  his  subject  accordinglv.  He  first 
treats  of  the  Synoptics,  which  he  places  in  the  following  order- 
Mark,  Matthew,  Luke.  Or  rather,  he  supposes  that,  with  respect  to 
its  narrative  portions,  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  shows  signs 
of  additions  or  interpolations  in  a  composition  originally  like  that  of 
Mark,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  M.  R^ville,  the  **  proto-Marc."  As  for  in- 
stance the  miracle  of  Peter  walking  upon  the  water.  Matt.  xiv. 
28 — 31,  is  evidently  an  insertion  between  two  verses  which  correspond 
precisely  witli  Mark  vi.  50,  51 :  so,  again,  the  passage  containing  the 
miracle  of  the  didrachma,  Matt.  xvii.  24—27,  cuts  in  two  the  verse 
Mark  ix.  33.  But  then,  again,  in  Mark  as  we  now  have  it,  are  added 
traits  and  developments  which  are  not  met  with  in  the  first  Gospel 
Moreover,  the  discourses  of  the  first  Qt)spel,  especially  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  are  evidently  from  another  and  independent  source ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  represent  the  \6yia  spoken  of  by  PapisB, 
written,  it  is  said,  originally  by  Matthew  in  Aramaic.  But  if  thii 
evidence  of  Papias  be  sufficient  to  connect  Matthew  with  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the 
authorship  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel;  and  we  come  to  these 
two  principal  general  conclusions — 1.  That  no  one  simple  theoryi 
as  of  oral  or  written  origin,  is  adequate  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  2.  That  they  con- 
tain no  personal  voticher  of  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
history  related  in  them;  they  contain  onlv  secondary,  hearsay 
evidence  and  on  dits — the  kyivtro  U  of  their  relations  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  kXiytro  IL  Further,  with  respect  to  our  pi*esent  second  Gospel, 
it  is  said,  indeed,  by  Papias,  that  Mark,  having  become  a  follower  of 
Peter,  used  to  note  down  what  he  said  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  hot 
VfMout  order;    so  that  the  Mark's  Gospel  we  now  have,  which  is 
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written  in  order,  cannot  represent  these  original  notes,  and  if  any  of 
them  are  comprised  in  it,  we  have  no  means  of  identifying  the  apostolio 
matter.  Hence  also,  as  Bishop  Colenso  observes  with  respect  to  the 
insertions  and  additions  made  to  the  original  Elohistic  matter  of  the 
Pentateuch,  those  who  made  the  additions  and  modified  in  various 
ways  the  original  material  whic\L  had  come  down  to  them,  could  not 
have  considered  that  original  material  as  pretematurally  sacred,  in- 
fallible, or  suggested  by  an  immediate  Divine  inspiration.  Nor  do  the 
Gospels  any  of  them  make  any  such  claim  for  themselves,  or  for  any 
portions  in  them.  It  is  clear  that  the  compiler  of  the  third,  speaking 
in  the  first  person,  makes  no  assumption  of  that  kind ;  and  as  the 
composer  of  the  first  Gospel  interpolated  in  the  proto-Mark,  as  well  as 
the  composer  of  the  existing  Mark  made  additions  to  the  narratives  as 
they  appear  in  our  Matthew,  so  Luke,  professing  to  follow  a  plan, 
dislocates  the  material  already  existing  in  Matthew ;  as  may  be  seen 
especially  on  comparing  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Luke)  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matthew.)  He  cannot  have  held  the 
two  previously- written  Gospels  to  have  been  iufallibly  inspired, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  deviated  from  them.  As  he  classed 
himself  with  the  "  many"  who  had  taken  in  hand  the  same  history, 
he  must  have  classed  Matthew  and  Mark  with  them  likewise,  and 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  vary  from  or  supersede  them,  according  to 
his  own  particular  design.  But  the  great  question  of  all  respecting 
the  Gospels  concerns  the  differences  between  the  fourth  and  the  three 
others.  M.  Nicolas  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  fourth, 
and  treats  that  portion  of  the  subject  with  his  accustomed  clearness 
and  moderation.  On  the  capital  point  of  difference  that  the  Synoptists 
place  the  Crucifixion  after  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  before  it,  M.  Nicolas  observes  not  only  that  the 
statements  are  irreconcilable,  but  that  of  the  two  the  latter  must  be 
accepted,  because  no  such  transaction  as  the  execution  of  malefactors 
could  take  place  at  that  sacred  season  (comp.  Acts  xii.  3,  4).  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  also,  that  we  have  no  description  of  the  Last  Supper 
in  the  fourth  Gospel,  nor  of  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  and  may  reasonably  think  that  the  accounts  in  the  other  Gospels 
have  been  shaped  in  order  to  give  a  historical  form  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  himself  as  mystically  the  true  Paschal  offering :  and 
as  the  third  Gospel  gives  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  almost  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  tradition  of  other 
particulars  of  the  Passion  became  modified  according  to  the  specula- 
tive views  of  primitive  Christian  preachers.  The  fourth  Gospel  repeats 
things  less  striking  than  this  which  had  been  already  related  in  the 
Synoptics;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  "beloved  disciple**  should 
have  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  origin  of  so  touching  and  significant  a 
ceremonial,  if  it  really  took  place  as  recorded  elsewhere.  But  to  what 
extent  can  John  himself  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
which  goes  by  hjs  name  ?  M.  Nicolas  does  not  consider  that  it  claims 
more  than  to"  rest  at  second  hand  upon  his  authority.  The  first  Epistle 
of  John,  he  argues,  and  the  Gospel,  appear  to  be  by  the  same  hand ; 
nor,  he  thinks,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  sever  the  second  and 
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third  Epistles  from  the  first.  The  two  smaller  Epistles  are  wiittai  by 
some  one  calling  himself  an  "elder"  (wpeafivrefm),  and  to  this  same  elder 
— probably  the  successor  of  John  in  the  superintendency  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus — M.  Nicolas  consequently  attributes  both  the  first  Epistk 
and  the  Gospel.  The  Apostle  himself  might  or  might  not  be  cogpii- 
sant  of  the  work  of  his  disciple :  whether  he  were  or  not,  the  Ooqxl 
might  fairly  be  considered  as  representing  his  theological  and  meta- 
physical  views  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  whether  he 
were  or  not,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  literal  truth  of  all 
facts  related.  But  then  it  will  follow  that  we  have  not  the  vou^ier 
of  an  eye-witness  for  all  facts  recorded,  some  of  which  may  be  due  to 
distortion  or  misunderstanding  of  what  the  Apostle  said,  others  to  inv^i- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  actual  writer  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
tangibly  and  historically  the  conceptions  of  his  master  concerning  the 
nature  and  work  of  his  Lord,  As  to  the  capital  point,  however,  of  the 
irreconcileable  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth 
Gospel  concerning  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  Jesus  suffered,  even 
such  a  thorough  vindicator  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  liistory  as 
Ebrard  candidly  acknowledged  it  in  his  second  edition.  A  translatian 
of  Ebrard*s  work  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinboi^g^. 
where  his  fair  review  of  this  question  may  be  seen  at  pp.  395-405.* 
We  cannot  follow  our  author  any  further  in  a  work  which  is  highly 
to  be  recommended  both  for  its  spirit  and  execution.  We  will  make 
room  only  for  one  observation  from  the  Chapter  on  the  *  Christianity  of 
the  Apostles.*  M.  Nicolas  is  speaking  of  the  conciliatory  tendency  mani- 
fested in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
first  of  Peter— a  tendency  which,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pure  Pauline  TJniversalism,  was  reactionary,  and  he  very  strikingly 
says: — 

**  11  n'y  a  rien  la  que  de  conforme  aux  .analogies  de  I'histoire.  Dans  toutes 
les  bataillcs,  dans  quelG[ue  sphere  de  i'actiyit^  intellectuelle  qu'elles  se  livrest, 
c*est  totijours  le  parti  des  id^es  les  plus  avancees  et  les  plus  vraies  qui 
s'inclinc  devant  celui  ^ui  repr^sente  les  erreurs  du  pas86.  II  faut  des  aiddes 
pour  reoonqu^rir  ensoite  laDorieasement  le  terrain  donl  un  hommc  de  g^nie 
avait  pris  possession,  et  que  la  faiblesse  ou  rinoapacit^  de  ses  disciples  avMt 
abandonne.  Du  reste,  saint  Paul  n'eut  aucuii  successeur  digne  de  hii. 
(p.  265.) 

Dr.  Hanna,  in  his  "  Forty  Days  after  our  Lord's  Resurrectioo/' 
endeavours  to  give  some  substance  to  that  extremely  shadowy  period.'- 
He  does  not  seriously  undertake  to  fill  it  up  with  a  consecutive  narra- 
tive, nor  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  which  the  Gospeb 
an^  Acts  present  respecting  it.     As  to  the  accounts,  for  instance,  of 

*  **  The  Gospel  Ristoiy :  a  Compendiain  of  Critical  Invefltigattons  in  support  of 
the  Historical  Character  of  the  ]Four  Gospels."    By  Dr.  J,  H.  A.  Sbcard,  Prof, 
of  ITieology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.     Translated  by  James  Martin,  B.A.. 
Nottiogham.    Revised  and  edited  by  Alexander  B.  Bruce,  Cardross.     Edinbanrh 
T.  and  T.  Clark.     1868.  ♦ 

3  **Tbe  Forty  Days  after  Our  Lord's  Insurrection.''  By  the  Rev.  Williain 
Hanna,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  **  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's  Passion."  Edinbuigh : 
Edmon^ton  and  Douglas.     1863. 
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ibe  appearancee  after  the  Eesnrrection,  he  acknowledges  that,  if  it 
cannot  he  said  that  the  attempts  at  reconciling  them  ''have  all  abso- 
lutely &iled,  it  most  be  said  that  not  one  of  them  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory." He  thinks  that  if  missing  links  were  supplied  we  should  be 
able  to  harmonize  what  now  seems  conflicting.  He  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  see  dearly  the  difference  between  the  "  discrepant"  and  the 
''fragmentary."  The  fragmentary  can  in  idea  be  restored  into  a 
whole,  but  not  the  discrepant :  a  few  frusta  of  a  single  cone  will  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  it,  but  portions  of  dissimilar  solids  can  never  be 
combined.  Such  discrepancies  as  that  pointed  out  in  the  previous  notice 
between  the  Synoptists  and  the  fourth  Gospel  as  to  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion,  or  that  between  the  first  and  third  Gospels  as  to  the  place 
of  Ascension,  which  the  former  places  at  a  mountain  (undefined)  in 
Galilee,  and  the  latter  at  Bethany  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  are  not  to  be 
hypothetically  explained  away  on  the  ground  of  the  "  fragmentary" 
nature  of  the  accounts.  They  cannot  both  be  true,  and  therefore 
may  possibly  both  be  incorrect.  Dr.  Hanna's  work  does  not  indeed 
aim  directly  at  reconciling  these  fragmentary  or  conflicting  narra- 
tives. But  his  object  is  to  throw  such  questions  into  the  background 
by  means  of  surmises  which  seem  to  us  gratuitous,  but  which  may 
suf&ce  to  feed  the  imagination  and  sentiment.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  em- 
ployment of  the  rhetorical  fallacy  of  hivkKxiQ ;  in  forensics,  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  jury  against  the  crime  or  for  the  sufferer,  they  will 
allow  you  to  infer  the  fact :  here  the  appeal  is  to  another  department 
of  the  feelings — this  portraiture  of  the  Saviour  is  touching — there  is 
a  deep  significance  in  that  miracle — therefore  they  are  thoroughly  his- 
torical. Dr.Hanna  does  all  this  in  a  masterly  way,  and  with  the  air 
of  being  deceived  by  his  own  artifice,  or  by  his  own  devotional  feel- 
ing. He  is,  however,  at  other  times  evidently  perfectly  aware  that 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  properly  so-called  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  a  stricter  method.  In  his  Preface  to  the 
present  volume  he  makes  some  observations  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  critical  inquirer  of  a  visit  to  the  localities  in  which  the 
events  described  in  the  Gospel  histories  are  said  to  have  occurred. 
He  thinks  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  like  M.  Benan,  already  a  doubter, 
such  a  visit  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  giving  freshness  and  vivid- 
ness to  one's  conceptions  of  the  incidents  narrated  by  the  Evangelists ; 
"but  he  goes  on  to  say  of  himself: — 

"I  had  the  strongest  possible  desire  to  plant  my  foot  upon  some  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Palestine  on  which  I  could  be  sure  that  Jesus  had  once  stood.  I 
searched  diligently  for  such  a  place,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Walking  to 
and  fro  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethany,  you  have  the  feeling— one  that  no 
other  walks  in  the  world  can  raise — thiat  He  often  traversed  one  or  other  of 
the  roads  leading  out  to  the  village.  But  when  jou  ask  where,  along  any  one 
of  them,  is  a  spot  of  which  you  can  be  certain  that  Jesus  once  stood  there, 
jou  cannot  find  it."  (p.  x.) 

"  Jacob's  Well,"  he  says,  "  is  sure,"  though  it  evidently  occasioned 
him  great  disappointment ;  he  had  to  scramble  over  old  buildings,  stones, 
and  rubbish,  and  through  two  or  three  small  apertures,  to  "■  look  down 
into  the  undiscoverable  well."     But  then 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  determiue  tbe  site  of  that  house  in  Nazareth  under 
whose  roof  for  thirty  years  Jesus  lived.  Of  Capernaum,  the  dij  in  which 
most  of  his  wonderful  works  were  wrought,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  Tnu 
Tellers  and  scholars  are  disputing  which  is  Capernaum  among  various  obscure 
heaps  of  ruins  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  G^alilee.  No  one,  I 
beheve,  can  tell  the  exact  place  where  any  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles  was 
wrought,  or  any  one  of  his  parables  was  spoken.  The  topographical  obscurity 
that  hangs  about  the  histoid  of  Jesus  reacnes  its  climax  at  Jerusalem.  Bethany 
is  here,  out  the  house  of  Lazarus  is  a  fable*'  (p.  xiiL) 

Perhaps  so,  in  another  sense  from  that  which  Dr.  Hanna  intends.  So 
again  you  "  cannot  err  as  to  the  ridge  on  which  the  Temple  stood ;" 
but  what  of  "  the  new  sepulchre  in  which  they  laid  his  hoiiy  ?"  No 
doubt  further  research  will  determine,  as  Dr.  Hanna  foresees,  what  is 
doubtful  and  what  is  sure.  Dr.  Stanley,  indeed,  fondly  imagines  that 
topographical  research  in  the  Holy  Land  will  enable  the  winning  back  to 
faith  much  of  the  Gospel  history  which  a  remorseless  criticism  seems  at 
present  to  have  carried  away ;  but  Dr.  Hanna  perhaps  rather  antici- 
pates that  '*  it  shall  appear  that  the  most  wonderful  of  all  earthly  lives 
has  left  the  fewest  visible  marks  of  itself  in  recognisable  localities ;" 
and  this  may  be  intended  to  make  '*  manifest  that  the  ties  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  wei*e  not  with  places  but  with  persons."  Now  let  us  re- 
member, also,  that  modem  research  has  verified  the  accuracy  of  the 
Homeric  descriptions  of  the  plain  under  the  roots  of  Ida,  watered  by 
the  Simoeis  and  Skamander ;  and  yet  such  topographical  identification 
is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  tale  of  the  faU  of  Troy,  of  the  wrath 
of  Achilles  and  its  episodes,  of  the  intervention  of  the  gods  in  the 
heroic  combats,  or  of  the  colloquy  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
Doubtless,  the  Homeric  poet,  whatever  the  source  of  his  drama,  had 
seen  the  sites  on  which  he  set  his  actors.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  remarkable  absence  in  the  Gospels  of  those  characteristic  features 
which  an  eye-witness  of  events,  or  a  frequenter  of  well-known  scenes 
supplies  unconsciously — no  expressive  epithets  dropped  as  if  unawares, 
no  well-remembered  traits,  as  if  the  narrator  had  the  locality  before 
his  mind's  eye.  In  the  older  annals  of  the  Jews  we  have  some  details  of 
the  background  of  historic  events  identified,  occasionally  supplied,  as 
the  "  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  "  by  the  way  of  the  garden-house;" 
we  meet  with  nothing  of  the  kind  on  occasion  of  any  of  the  visits  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  Compare  the  particular  description  (Jerem.  xxxv.) 
of  the  introduction  of  the  sons  of  the  Bechabites  by  the  Prophet  into 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple  with  the  vagueness  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  an  upper  room"  (Luke  xxi.  8 — 13).  This  sort  of  background 
would  have  been  distinct  if  the  histories  had  been  composed  by  eye- 
witnesses. The  pictures  which  are  preserved  to  us  are  copies,  not 
originals ;  the  distances  and  shadows  are  blurred,  but  not  fiU^  in. 
Now,  in  the  few  lines  in  which  Dr.  Hanna  refers  to  the  recent  work 
of  M.  Kenan,  he  evidently  treats  the  Gospels  as  if  they  were  the  de- 
positions of  witnesses — as  if  the  sole  question  were  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  certain  known  persons  concerning  things  of  which  they 
must  have  been  capable  of  judging.  When  he  has  gone  further  into  the 
matter,  he  will  perceive  that  the  question  is  far  more  complicated,  and 
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that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  admitting  an  historical  element  in  the 
Gospels,  and  yet  in  withholding  assent  from  particular  parts  of  the 
history,  where  the  narratives  are  either  inconsistent  with  each  other 
or  with  the  likelihood  of  things. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch  in- 
cludes in  its  present  volume,  which   is  by  Dr.  Keil,  the   Books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.^    In  this  Commentary  the  literal  history 
is  maintained  as  far  as  is  possible,  but  in  a  manner  from  which  defenders 
of  the  faith  in  our  own  country  might  well  take  example.      As  to 
matters  of  speculation  and  hypothesis.  Dr.  Keil  considers  himself  free 
to  maintain  the  credibility  in  themselves  of  the  miraculous  narratives 
in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.     But  he  does  not  maintain  the 
contemporaneity  of  the  books  with  the  events  of  which  they  contain 
the  history.      He  thinks  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  may  have  been 
written  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  that  leader,  although 
the  actual  limits  of  time  he  finds  in  it  only  require  the  supposition  that 
it  was  written  before  the  time  of  David ;  thus  the  Jebusites  were 
dwelling  in  Jerusalem  "unto  this  day"  (Josh.  xv.  63),  which  would  not 
have  b^n  true  after  David  had    taken  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9)  ;  the 
Gibeonites  were  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  unto  this  day" 
(Josh.  ix.  27),  which   could  hardly  have  been  said  after  Saul    had 
sought  to  exterminate  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1).  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  phrase  "  unto  this  day"  implies  a  much  greater  lapse  of  time  than 
Dr.  Keil  supposes,  nor  do  we  think  he  has  attached  sufficient  weight  to 
the  reference  in  Josh.  x.  to  the  "  Book  of  Jasher"  as  a  pre-existing 
authority;  and  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  whatever  earlier 
materials  it  may  contain,  can  with  greater  reason  be  brought  down 
te  about  the  age  of  Samuel.     With  respect  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  Dr. 
Keil  again  finds  that  it  was  compiled,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  subse- 
quently to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  as  is  evident  by  the  re- 
ferences "  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes"  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25)  ; 
so  that  it  must  have  been  as  to  those  parts  written  after  the  election  of 
Saul.  But  then  the  Jebusites  are  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  "  unto  this  day" 
(i.  21),  so  that  the  limits  of  composition  appear  to  lie  between  the  first 
year  of  Saul  and  the  reduction  of  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6).  Hence, 
says  Dr.  Keil,  the  intimation  of  the  Talmud  (Bava  Bathra,  f.  14b  16a), 
that  Samuel  composed  the  Book,  may  be  founded  in  fact,  or  at  least  it 
may  have  been  written,  if  not  by  himself  in  his  advanced  age,  by  some 
younger  prophet  of  his  school  at  his  suggestion  (p.  185).     The  Book 
of  Ruth  was  evidently  written  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  (i.  1,  iv.  22),  and  forms  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  Book 
of  Judges.      Dr.  Keil   having   vindicated   the    comparatively   early 
authorship  of  these  Books  against  those  who  would  bring  them  down 
to  the  period  of  the  exile,  is,  nevertheless,  far  from  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  all  their  contents.     There  may  bo  a  general  truth  in 

'  "Biblischei-  Gommeutar  ubcr  das  Alte  Testament."  Hemusgegeben  von  Carl 
Friedr.  Keil  uud  Franz  Delitzftcli.  Zweiter :  Die  Prophetischen  Geachichts- 
bficfaer.     Erster  K\nd.     Josua,  Richter,  und  lUitb.     London:  D.  Nutt.     1863. 
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the  histoiy  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  hy  the  Israelites,  and  yet  no 
truth  in  the  gtoiy  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  falling  down  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets,  or  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still  at  the  hattle  of 
Beth-horon.  The  Book  of  Judges  may  give  a  generally  fair  descriptioii 
of  the  constant  struggles  of  the  Israelites  with  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  of  their  own  internal  disorders  previous  to  the  erection  ^ 
the  monarchy,  and  yet  there  may  be  not  a  whit  of  truth  in  the  magic 
of  Samson's  locks.     The  truth  of  the  ordinary  history  would  not  carry 
with  it  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  or  miraculous  events ;  nor  does 
the  falsehood  or  inconceivableness  of  the  preternatural  stories  drag 
down  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  otherwise  fits  into  the  world's 
history.     Whatever  part  the  Hebrews  had  to  play  in  history,  and 
especially  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  though  it  might  be 
necessary  for  them  to  win  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  or  some  battle 
which  that  tale  represents,  it  could  not  be  necessary  that  it  should 
be  won  for  them  by  supernatural  means.     The    maintaining  the 
description  of  the  haolstones  showered  down  from  heaven,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  earth's   motion,  raises  a  prejudice  against  the  people 
themselves,  against  the  religion  they  professed,  and,  if  we  may  so  say, 
against  the  very  Being  who  is  represented  as   so   unworthily  and 
imfairly  intervening.    Schoolboys  always  feel  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Hector  and  the  Trojans ;  because  it  strikes  them  as  unfair  tiisi 
Achilles  should  be  invulnerable  and  invulnerably  armed,  and  because 
the  strongest  gods  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greek  heroes  in  their 
battles.    It  was  natural  that  the  Greeks  should  pride  themselves  ca 
traditions  which  gave  expression  in  that  way  to  their  self-esteem ;  it 
was  natural  the  Hebrew  people  should  do  the  like.    But  we  are  not 
bound  to  believe  the  traditions  as  relating  authentic  facts  in  the  one  case 
more  than  the  other.    Dr.  Keil  does  admit  the  possibility  indeed  of  the 
miracle  in  Joshua  x.  having  been  only  subjective — ^that  is,  that  Joshua 
and  the  people  said  to  themselves,  ^'  Would  Gtod  this  day  might  last  long 
enough  ibr  us  to  extirpate  our  enemies ;"  and  it  did  last  long  enough, 
though  how  long  in  duration  of  actual  time  they  knew  not.     Dr.  Keil, 
however,  prefers  to  accept  the  supernatural  narrative,  and  endeavours  to 
answer  objections  to  it  by  alleging  the  sufficient  store  of  "  power'' 
which  there  is  in  the  Almighty  to  accomplish  that  or  any  such  pheno- 
menon. "  Nor,"  he  says,  ^' is  it  an  insurmountable  objection  that  a  sudden 
arrest  of  the  earth's  rotatory  motion  would  cause  it  to  fly  into  frag- 
ments, for  the  Power  which  arrested  it  could  prevent  that  consequence." 
It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  it  were  so  prevented,  it  would  cause 
the  conflagration  of  the  globe,  to  which  probably  Dr,  Keil  would  reply 
as  before.  Now,  without  denying  at  all  this  store  of  "  power,"  it  is  at 
least  evident,  from  these  ana  similar  considerations,  to  what  extent  the 
miracle  ramifies,  and  how  inconceivable  it  is  that  a  story  should  be 
true  which  requires  us  to  believe  such  recourse  to  be  had  to  that 
central   "power,"  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  few  hundreds  of 
human  lives,  supposing  it  fit  they  should  be  destroyed,  and  when  thej 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  the  descent  of  a  few  more  of  those  great 
hailstones,  which,  as  it  was,  are  said  to  have  killed  more  than  the 
children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword.    Dr.  Keil's  book,  however,  is, 
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as  we  have  g&id,  far  superior  both  in  learning  and  temper  to  oui* 
English  productions  on  the  Conservative  side  in  such  inquiries. 

The  eloquent  addresses  pronounced  by  M.  de  Montalembert  at  the 
Roman  Oatholio  Congress  at  Malines  last  summer,  were  at  the  time 
hastily  supposed  by  some  to  indicate  thatCatholicism  was  about  to  enter 
on  a  new  phase,  or,  at  least,  that  a  party  was  forming  itself  within  its 
boaora  on  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  *  They  contain,  in  fact, 
the  exposition  and  eloquent  recommendation  of  a  policy  some- 
what new,  and  a  policy  of  which  all  the  co-religionists  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  author  may  not  perceive  the  wisdom.  In 
our  own  country,  when,  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  a  certain 
number  of  the  more  obtuse  Tories  were  dreaming  of  winning  back 
agam  what  they  had  lost,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  famous  "  Register — 
Register — Register,"  suggested  the  only  available  policy  to  the  Con- 
servatives— namely,  to  fight  their  battle  with  the  weapons  which 
altered  circumstances  enabled  them  to  seize.  M.  de  Montalembert 
recommends  a  similar  course  in  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church 
itself.  Formerly,  political  despotism  was  the  natural  and  most 
effectual  aUy  of  Catholicism — its  own  days  are  now  numbered ;  and 
it  is  becoming  obvious  to  the  shrewder  observers  in  the  Roman  Church 
that  they  may  lose  more  than  they  can  gain  by  perpetuating  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  it.  It  is  not,  says  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert, that  there  is  nothing  to  admire  in  the  old  rigime,  but 
since  it  is  passing  away,  there  is  nothing  which  the  good  Catholio 
need  regret ;  nor,  he  says,  is  there  nothing  to  contend  against  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  which  he  calls  the  Democracy,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  fear.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  therefore,  is  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  new  political  system,  and  of  the  new  social  order,  and  to 
mould  them  and  work  them  so  as  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
designs  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  existing  political  despotism  in 
France  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  for  he  sees 
that  if  his  Church  were  to  lean  upon  that  despotism,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  it,  at  no  distant  day  it  might,  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  be  involved  in  its  downfall.  Moreover,  although  the 
present  head  of  the  French  nation  is,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  maintain- 
ing the  Pope  in  possession  of  his  temporal  power,  he  will  not  allow 
any  transgression  on  the  pai*t  of  the  French  prelates  of  the  limits 
which  separate  the  spiritual  and  political  domains.  A  despotic 
government  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  as  a  constitutional  one.  In 
Catholic  France  the  Romish  priesthood  cannot  take  so  many  liberties 
as  in  heretical  England.  The  law,  which  is  sufficiently  stringent  in  a 
Protestant  and  constitutionallv-govemed  country  for  the  guidance  of 
a  people  who  give  it  strength  by  their  own  willing  submission,  is  a 
feeble  barrier  against  spiritual  encroachments,  which  invade  at  once 
the  senate,  the  jury-box,  and  the  family  hearth ;  and  the  result  of 
the  spread  of  modern  democracy  or  constitutionalism,  not  obscurely 
—  ' 

**•  L'^Hse  Libre  dans  TEtAt  Libre."  Discours  prononc^  au  Oongrfes  Catho- 
lique  de  Malines.  Par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert,  Ton  des  Quarante  de  TAca* 
d^mie  Frao^aise.    London :  D.  Katt.    1863. 
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indicated  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  if  watched  with  due  wiadomby  those 
who  wield  the  great  Catholic  organization,  \vill  be  this — that  there  will 
remain  one  true  monarchy  in  the  West,  namely,  that  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  shown  at  length  how  liberty  of  instmc-* 
tion,  liberty  of  association,  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  above  all,  liberty 
of  religious  profession,  are  the  very  levers  with  which  Catholicism  will 
henceforth  work  to  its  great  end  ;  for  with  liberty  of  instruction  it 
will  instruct  in  that  which  is  the  sole  truth ;  with  liberty  of  asso* 
oiation  it  will  organize  its  religious  orders,  bound  together  by  vows, 
circulating  like  armed  bands  among  an  unarmed  population ;  with  the 
liberty  of  the  press — it  will  be  free  to  argue  and  to  denounce,  free  from 
all  civil  restraints  which  should  impede  the  Roman  propaganda  among 
Protestants,  but  subject  to  that  spiritual  restraint  which  forbids  the 
reading  by  Catholics  of  Protestant  arguments,  or  even  of  English  Bibles ; 
finally,  with  liberty  of  religious  profession,  propagation,  and  de« 
velopment — ^the  Eomish  priest  will  ultimately  be  the  judge  of  what 
belongs  to  religion,  and  what  belongs  to  moral  and  political  duty. 

A  portion  of  the  results  of  the  Biblical  studies  of  one  Herr  Winner, 
apparently  of  Bremen,  entitled  *'  Adam  and  his  Bace,"^  is  not  worthy 
of  any  particular  remark,  except  to  notice  the  author's  theory,  that  the 
eai'ly  chapters  of  the  Bible  were  toritten  by  the  Patriarchs  before  and 
after  the  Flood,  beginning  with  Adam  himself.  The  author  is  strongly 
convinced  that  ^*  if  the  narratives  of  the  ten  first  chapters  of  the  Bibka 
do  not  relate  historical  facts  there  is  an  end  of  Law  and  Gospel,  and 
of  Jesus  and  all  Beligion  too."  He  seems  to  feel  strongly  two  things — 
that  the  ^'  evangelical*'  conception  of  Sin  and  Bederaptiou  would  lose 
a  great  support  if  the  historical  truth  of  the  "  Fall"  were  to  be  given 
up ;  and  that  traditions,  and  even  Mosaic  authorship,  are  insuffici^t 
guarantees  for  the  truth  of  the  narratives — and  so  far  he  is  surely 
right.  Whose  testimony  but  that  of  Adam  himself  could  be  sufficient 
to  induce  a  belief  in  the  story  of  the  speaking  Serpent  ?' 

The  "  Lectures"  of  the  late  Dr.  Scheckenburger,*  of  Berne,  on  the 
doctrines  of  (he  smaller  Protestant  sects,  supply,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  want  often  sensibly  felt  in  the  perusal  of  the  larger  works  on  the 
history  and  development  of  doctrines.  For  in  these  smaller  sects  we 
observe  both  historically  and  logically  the  points  of  divergence  and 
transition,  where  Christian  conviction  or  sentiment  has  left  an  old  path 
and  started  off  in  a  new  direction.  The  minor  dogmatisms  here 
passed  in  review  .'u*e,  Arminianism,  Socinianism,  Quakerism,  Me- 
thodism, Mgravianism,  Swedenborgianism. 

La  order  to  complete  Dressers  edition  of  the  "  Apostolical  Fathers," 
published  in  1857,  a  com[>lete  collation  of  tiie  Epistle  of  BamabMs, 

*  "  Adam  und  sein  Gescblecht."  Versuch  eioer  Geschichte  der  Menschbeit  taa 
ihrer  kltesten  Urkuode.  Resultate  fuofzigjahriger  BibelforechuDg.  Von  G.  A. 
Winner,  EvaDgel.  Prediger.     London  :  Williaras  and  Noi^te.    1863. 

'  "Yorlesungen  ii^^or  die  Lehrbegriffe  der  Kleineren  Protestantischen  Kirch«n- 
parteien."  Von  Dr.  Matthias  Scheckenburgcr,  weil.  Ordeutl.  Prof,  der  Theol.  in 
6em.  Aua  deasen  handitohrifUichem  K<Mblas8  herausg^eben  von  Dr.  Kari 
Bemhard  Hundealiagen  Gvh.  Kiichenrath  u.  Frof«  d«  'UieoL  in  Heidelbeig. 
London:  D.  Nutt.     1863. 
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and  of  a  portion  of  Hennas,  is  now  suppliecl  from  Tiscbendorf  s  edition 
of  the  Sinaitic  Codex.  These  papers  can  be  bound  up  with  Dressel's 
original  work  J 

A  new  edition  of  "  The  Friend"  is  reduced  conveniently  to  two 
volumes.®  With  the  exception  of  a  re-numbering  of  the  essays,  there 
is  no  alteration  from  former  editions.  The  papers  still  read  freshly, 
aud  long  wiU,  although  the  philosophical  portions  are  no  longer 
deemed  so  profound  as  they  once  were,  and  the  political  opinions  are 
too  much  coloured  with  the  prejudices  of  the  author's  own  day. 

A  work  of  some  interest  for  those  who  concern  themselves  in  litur- 
gical and  ritualistic  questions  is  that  of  Dr.  Denziger,  of  Wiirtzburg.^ 
It  is  intended  to  exhibit,  in  Latin  versions,  the  order  of  administration 
of  the  Sacraments  in  the  £astem  Churches,  properly  so  called — ^that 
is,  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek.  These  churches  are — 1.  The 
Alexandrian,  comprising  the  Coptic  and  the  Ethiopian,  or  Abyssinian ; 
2.  The  Syrian  Church,  including  the  Jacobites  and  the  Maronites ;  3. 
The  Eastern  Syrians,  or  Nestorians.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is,  by 
diffusing  information  as  to  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
rituals  of  those  Churches  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Kome  in  the  sacra- 
mental ordinances,  to  assist  the  project  which  the  Court  of  Rome  has 
80  much  at  heart,  of  absorbing  them  in  the  Papal  unity — a  project 
vigorously  pursued  of  late  years,  by  the  usual  methods. 

Those  who  wish  for  an  exposition  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Swedenborg,  without  plunging  into  writings  which,  unaccom- 
panied with  a  key,  contain  so  much  that  is  repulsive  or  unintelligible, 
will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Henry  James's  "  Substance  and  Shadow."*® 
It  is  characterized,  no  doubt,  by  a  truly  American  thoroughness ;  but 
when  the  author's  definitions  are  once  mastered,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  coherent  exposition  of  a  system  of  the  universe. 

The  work  of  M.  Emil  Schlagintweit  has  for  its  object  to  describe 
the  present  condition  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  where  it  has  existed  for 
more  than  twelve  centuries.*^     The  materials  have  been  collected 


'  "Patrom  Apostolicorum  Opera,"  &c.  &c.  Instruxit  Albertus  Rud.  Mjuc. 
I)reB8el.  Kdiiio  altera  aucta  Sapplemeotis  ad  Barnabse  Epistolam  et  Hermsd 
Pastorem  ex  Tischendorfiana  Codicis  Sinaitici  editione  haustis.  London : 
D.  Nutt.    1863. 

^  **The  Friend :  a  Series  of  Essays  to  aid  iu  the  Formation  of  Fixed  Principles 
in  Politics,  Morals,  aud  Keligion,  with  Literary  Amusements  interspersed.*'  By 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  With  the  Author's  last  corrections  and  an  Appendix, 
and  with  a  synoptical  Table  of  the  Contents  of  the  Work.  By  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  M.A.  In  two  volumes.  A  new  edition,  revised.  Itondon:  £d. 
Moxon.     1863. 

'  "  Kitus  Orientalium,  Coptorum^  Syrorum  et  Anuenorum,  in  adrainistrandis 
^socmmentis."  Ex  Assemauis,  RenandoUo,  TrombeUio  aliisqae  fontibus  authen- 
ticia  collectos.  Edidit  Henricus  Denziger,  Ph.  et  S.  Th.  Doc.  et  in  Univ.  Wirce- 
burgensi  Theol  Dogmat.  Prof.     Tom.  I.     London :  D.  Nutt.     1863. 

'^  "Substance  and  Shadow;  or,  Morality  and  Religion  in  their  Relation  to 
Life."  An  Essay  upon  the  Physics  of  Creation.  By  Henry  James.  London  : 
Trubner  and  Co.     1863. 

^\  **  Buddhism  in  Tibet."  Illustrated  by  Literary  Documents  and  Objects  of 
Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist  ir'ystems  preceding  it  in 
India.  By  Emil  ScUagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a  folio  Atlas  of  twenty  Plates  and 
twenty  Tables  of  native  print  in  the  text.     London  :  Trikbner  and  Co.     1863. 
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principally  by  the  author's  three  brothers,  Hermann,  Adolphe,  and 
Robert,  in  the  course  of  a  scientiGc  mission  during  the  yean 
1854 — 1858.  Buddhism  has  undergone  great  modifications,  as  other 
religions  have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  particularly  so  in  its 
transfer  from  its  original  seat  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Tibet 
There  it  seems  to  have  settled  into  a  dead  and  harmless  superstitioD. 
It  has  none  of  the  characters  of  a  Beform,  which  belonged  to  its  first 
rise,  for  it  is  now,  on  the  contrary,  an  established  religion  ;  nor  does  it 
encourage  any  speculative  mental  activity — it  has  degenerated  into  a 
mere  formalisra.  Its  more  philosophical  aspects  have  been  covered 
over  by  a  belief  in  magical  contests  between  Buddhas  and  evil  spirits. 
In  China  proper.  Buddhism  is  said  to  have  been  preached  as  early  as 
217  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  generally  received  there  in  the  year  65  a.b. 
Into  Ladak  it  was  introduced  withm  about  the  like  period.  In  the 
Eastern  Himalaya  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Buddhism  did 
not  take  place  till  our  sixteenth  century.  According  to  the  historians 
of  Tibet,  the  propagation  of  Buddhism  in  that  country  ranges  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  we  come  to  the  name  of  Tsonkhi^)*,  an  extrscffdi* 
nary  reformer,  whose  design  was  to  re-unite  the  various  schools  into 
which  Tibetan  Buddhism  was  divided  in  his  day,  and  to  eradicate  the 
abuses  introduced  by  the  charlatanism  of  the  priests.  Tsonkhapa  is 
reported  to  have  had  some  intercourse  with  a  stranger  from  the  West, 
who  was  remarkable  for  a  long  nose ;  and  chiefly  from  the  peculiarity 
of  this  feature.  Hue  argues  that  he  must  have  been  a  Boman  Ct* 
tholic,  and  that  hence  may  be  accounted  for  the  resemblances  between 
the  Romish  and  Buddhist  rituals.  '*But,"  says  M.  Schlagintweit, 
"  the  rites  of  1)be  Buddhists  enumerated  by  the  French  missionary  can, 
for  the  most  part,  either  be  traced  back  to  institutions  peculiar  to 
Buddhism,  or  they  have  sprung  up  in  periods  posterior  to  Tsonkhi^" 
(p.  70).  Since  the  time,  however,  of  the  Reformer,  the  rigour  <^  his 
ordinances  against  the  priests  has  been  greatly  relaxed,  and  they  derive 
a  considerable  part  of  their  revenues  from  the  i)erformance  of  cere- 
monies for  the  purpose  of  driving  off"  the  evil  spirits. 

As  in  the  original  Indian  Buddhism,  blessedness  consists  In  deliver- 
ance from  existence,  which  is  illusion,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
metempsychosis,  or  re-birth.  The  Tibetans  make  two  grades  of  this 
emancipation ;  the  one,  Nirvina,  or  absolute  deliverance,  which  is  not 
easily  distiiiguishable  from  a  cessation  of  consciousness ;  the  other 
is  the  entering  into  Sukhavati,  obtained  by  those  who  have  accumu- 
lated much  merit  by  their  virtues,  but  are  not  perfect  Buddhss, 
although  delivered  from  metempsychosis.  This  distinction,  however, 
between  Nirvana  and  Sukhavati  is  not  much  dwelt  upon  by  the 
Tibetan  teachers,  with  whom  the  essence  of  blessedness  is  simply  com- 
prised in  the  exemption  from  metempsychosis.  Thus,  a  Lama  of  Bhutan 
had  been  at  Lhassa  during  the  residence  there  of  the  Jesuits  Hue  and 
Gobet,  and  had  seen  some  coloured  prints  of  Jesus  Christy  and  acoaes 
in  the  Bible  history : 

^*  The  Lama  alle^d  against  the  creed  of  these  missionaries,  that  it  does  wA 
afford  final  emancipatioD.    Aooording  to  the  principles  of  their  rdigian,  he 
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baicl,  ike  pious  are  rewarded  vitli  a  rc-birih  among  the  servants  of  the  supreme 
Godf  where  they  are  obliged  to  pass  an  eternity  in  reciting  hymns,  psalms,  and 
prayers  to  his  glory  and  honour.  Such  beings,  he  aMrued,  are  consequently 
not  yet  freed  from  metempsychosis :  for  who  can  assert,  that  in  the  event  of 
then*  relaxing  in  the  duty  assi^ed  them,  they  shall  not  be  expelled  from  the 
world  where  God  resides,  and  in  punishment  be  re-bom  in  the  habitation  of  the 
wretched  T  Buddhist  doctrines,  the  Lama  concluded,  are  certainly  preferable 
to  this  theory :  they  do  not  allow  a  man  to  be  deprived  of  the  frmia  of  the 
good  works  performed  during  life ;  and  if  once  amved  at  final  perfection,  he  is 
never  again,  under  any  circumstances,  subjected  to  metempsychosis,  although, 
at  the  same  time^  if  desiring  to  benefit  aniuuited  bem^  he  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
assunie  the  human  form,  wnenever  it  pleases  him,  without  being  obliged  to 
retain  it  or  to  suffer  from  any  of  its  disadvantages.*'— p.  100. 

The  chief  object  of  adoration  on  the  part  of  the  Tibetans  is  Fadma* 
pani,  and  the  chief  observance  of  their  worship  consists  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  prayer,  ''Cm  man!  padme  hum."  Padmapani  is  the 
representative  to  mankind  of  the  last  Buddha  Sakyamouni,  and  will 
continue  so  to  be,  being  incarnate  in  successive  Dalai  Lamas  until  the 
advent  of  the  next  Buddha  Maitreya.  Of  Padmapani  is  given  the 
following  legend: 

**  Once  upon  a  time  Amitabha  (seated  enthroned  m  the  wond^ul  region 
Sokhavati),  after  giving  himself  up  to  earnest  meditation,  caused  a  red  ray  of 
light  to  issue  from  his  ri^  eye,  which  brouiHit  Padmi^ani  Bodhisattva  mto 
.  existence ;  whilst  from  his  left  eye  burst  forth  a  blue  rav  of  light,  whidi,  be- 
coming incarnate  in  the  virgins  Dolma,  had  power  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
living  beings.  Amitabha  then  blessed  Padmapani  Bodhisattva  by  laying  his 
hands  upon  him,  when  by  virtue  of  this  benediction  he  brought  forth  the 
prayer,  'Om  mani  padme  hum*  (0  the  bright  jewel  of  the  Lotus !).  Padma- 
pani, moreover,  made  a  vow  to  rescue  all  living  beings  from  existence,  and  to 
deliver  all  the  wretched  souls  m  hell  from  their  pains ;  and  in  token  of  his  sin- 
cerity, he  added  the  wish,  that  his  head  should  split  into  a  thousand  pieces  did 
he  not  suooecd.  To  fulfil  his  vow  he  gave  himself  up  to  earnest  meditation ; 
and  after  remaining  absorbed  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  he  proceeded, 
full  of  wisdom,  to  look  into  the  various  divisions  of  hcU,  expecting  that  its 
former  inhabitants  had  ascended,  by  virtue  of  his  meditations,  to  the  higher 
classes  of  beings,  which  indeed  had  taken  place.  But  who  can  describe  his 
amazement  on  seeing  the  compartments  of  hdl  agam  as  full  as  ever,  the  places 
of  the  outgoing  tenants  being  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  newcomers  P 
His  head  instantly  split  mto  a  thousand  pieoes ;  he  fainted,  and  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.  Amitabha,  deeply  moved  by  the  pains  of  his  unfortunate  son, 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  He  formed  the  Uiousand  pieoes  into  ten  heads,  and 
assured  him,  for  his  consolation,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  senses,  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  to  deliver  all  beings,  but  that  hb  wish  shoidd  yet 
be  accomplished.' —pp.  8^  85. 

Whatever  monstrosities  may  characterize  the  Tibetan  theology,  it  is 
at  all  events  free  from  the  representation  of  the  Supreme  Being  willing 
to  keep  aUve  the  rational  creatures  who  have  offended  him  in  an 
everlasting  hell ;  its  religions  ideas  are  not  founded  upon  the  notion 
of  sanguinary  Aton^nents,  nor  its  worship  framed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  good  God  being  pleased  with  the  bloodshedding  of  man  or 
beast.  The  morals  of  Buddhists  appear  to  be  amiable,  with  a  tendency 
to  asceticism ;  and  if  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  find  a  religion 
whose  followers  amount  to  840  milUons  (Christians  of  all  denomina* 
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tions  make  a  sum  of  335  millions)  so  little  enlightened  on  some  pwits 
which  appear  to  ourselves  self-evident,  on  some  others  they  may  have 
the  advantage  of  us,  and  we  may  be  thankful,  at  all  events,  that  it  k 
no  worse. 

M.  Littr^  observes,  with  entire  justice,  that  it  is  impossible  rightly 
to  judge  the  Philosophy  of  Comte  in  its  several  phases  without  an 
acquaintance  with  his  personal  history.  His  present  critique,  accord- 
ingly, combines  a  history  of  the  man  with  a  history  of  his  opinions.^^ 
In  executing  his  task  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  must  have  occasioned 
much  pain  to  M.  Littr6,  both  to  unveil  the  infirmities  and  maladies 
of  his  friend,  and  to  point  out  the  incoherence  of  his  later  opinions 
with  his  original  doctrine.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first,  a  certain  afi^tion  is  traced  between  M.  Comte's  Positivism 
and  some  opinions  of  Turgot,  Kant,  and  Condorcet.  An  aocount  is 
given  of  his  early  connexion  and  subsequent  rupture  with  Saint  Simon ; 
and  his  personal  history  is  traced  from  his  marriage  to  the  period  oi 
his  insanity,  attempted  suicide,  and  recovery.  These  painful  circum- 
stances of  his  life  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  devoted  conduct  of  Mdme.  Oomte^  and  to  aocount  for  the  subsequent 
eccentricities  of  various  kinds  which  he  exhibited.  The  second  part 
comprises  an  account  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Philosophic  Positive," 
of  his  struggles  to  maintain  himself  in  his  pubhc  appointments,  and  of 
the  difficiuties  of  his  private  circumstances;  it  terminates  with  his 
separation  from  Mdme.  Comte,  which  appears  to  have  been  due  to  his 
own  morbid  egotism.  The  third  part  commences  with  his  passion  for 
Mdme.  de  Vaux,  and  closes  with  his  death  from  cancer  of  the  stomacL 
As  to  the  development  of  his  opinions,  this  part  is  occupied  with  hb  aban- 
donment, as  M.Littr6  conceives  it,  of  the  positive  method,  and  his  return 
to  a  theoretical  and  subjective  one,  and  even  to  a  caricature  of  the  old 
theological  hypotheses.  It  is  difficult  here  to  say  whether  the  original 
positivism  did  logically  exclude,  or  only  keep  in  abeyance,  a  theistac 
hypothesis ;  and  whether  it  must  not  all  along  have  tacitly  presupposed 
an  observer  according  to  whose  laws  of  thought  the  whole  universe  of 
existence  must  be  observed;  moreover,  whether  the  positivist  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences  is  not  itself  constituted  according  to  a  subjective  order. 
Other  questions  remain  to  be  discussed,  as  to  the  influence  of  Oomte's 
own  subjectivity,  his  own  personal  estimation  of  himself,  the  colouring 
of  his  intellect  from  his  own  passions,  and  the  warping  of  it  into  the 
forms  derived  from  Boman  Catholic  belief.  The  appreciation,  in  fine, 
of  the  Comtean  Positivism  itself — how  far  original,  not  only  to  Comte 
himself  but  in  the  history  of  thought — would  far  surpass  our  present 
limits,  and  we  hope  the  whole  subject  will  be  discussed  on  a  future 
occasion  in  another  part  of  this  Review  by  a  person  especially  quahfied 
for  that  undertaking.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  volume  of  M. 
Littr6  derives  great  part  of  its  interest  from  the  original  corre- 
spondence which  it  contains  between  M.  Gustavo  d'Eichthal,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Miss  Martineau  and  M.  Comte. 

^^  ''Augiiste  Comte,  et  la  Pbilotophie  Positive."  Par  £.  Litir^.  London: 
WilluktUB  aud  Noi-gate.     ]  SUa. 
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Dr.  Buchanan's  work  on  "  Analogy"  forms  a  ponderous  volume  of 
more  than  600  pages.^^  Dr.  Chalmers  on  that  argument  was  an  illus- 
trated and  di^se  Butler;  Dr.  Buchanan  is  a  feeble  and  diluted 
Chalmers.  The  ground  of  his  speculations  appears  to  lie  in  a  theory 
of  uniyersal  correspondences : — 

"It  thus  appears  that  a  real  ground  exisU  in  Nature  for  analogical  illustra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  analogical  reasoning,  and  that  it  mainly  consists  in  the 
marvellous  correspondence  which  has  oeen  established  between  material  and 
mental,  sensible  and  spiritual,  earthly  and  heavenly  things — a  corresjjondence 
which  extends  to  every  department  of  thought,  and  enables  us  to  find  in  one  of 
them  fit  signs  or  syml!ob  of  things  belonging  to  another."  (p.  S9). 

Thus  a  preordained  harmony  lies  at  the  root  both  of  tho  imagery  of 
the  poet  and  the  analogical  reasoning  of  the  philosopher  or  theologian. 
The  application,  however,  of  all  this  apparatus  to  the  real  object  of  his 
book  is  extremely  inconclusive.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chapter, 
Analoqy  between  the  Volumes  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  After  some 
triviality  suggested  by  the  words  "  volume"  and  "  interpreting,"  wc 
are  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  "  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  on  a  comparison  between  the  Works  and  the  Word  of  God 
we  may  discover  such  a  resemblance  as  may  materially  contribute  to 
confirm  our  belief  in  the  scheme  of  Revealed  Religion"  (p.  285).  The 
assumption  is  thus  made  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "  Word  of 
God."  We  then  are  told  that,  on  a  general  survey  of  their  contents, 
the  two  volumes  correspond  in  "  the  amazine  variety  and  fulness  of 
each;"  yet,  with  all  this,  "a  simplicity  of  plan."  A  third  iM)int  of 
analogy  is,  that  their  contents,  though  not  presented  in  a  systematic 
form,  "yet  admit  of  being  reduced  to  system."  Then  there  is  a 
similar  mixture  in  both  of  "  light  and  shade,  of  clearness  and  ob- 
scurity." Further,  "each  reveab  a  scheme  or  system  regulated  by 
hiws,"  and  "  carried  on  by  a  long  scries  of  means."  It  amounts  to 
about  this — As  the  organism  of  a  man  is  to  the  functions  and  end  of 
man,  so  is  the  organism  of  a  hippognfiT  to  the  functions  and  end  of  a 
hippogriff ;  as  the  legs  and  arms,  head  and  body  of  a  man,  show  a 
wonderful  adaptation  to  the  life  of  a  man,  so  do  the  beak,  claws,  and 
wings  of  a  hippogriff  to  the  life  of  a  hippogriff;  and  therefore  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  a  hippogriff  exists — at  least,  we  should  receive  it 
by  faith  founded  on  analogy,  if  we  cannot  prove  it  by  reason  from  ob- 
servation. Dt,  Buchanan  is  utterly  unaware,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  that 
to  the  validity  of  any  inference  from  Analogy,  three  terms  must  be 
given  to  find  a  fourth.  Elsewhere  he  puts  it  in  this  way :  "  Scripture 
is  to  Theology  what  Nature  is  to  Science ;  and  as  Science  recognises 
the  authority  of  Nature  as  supreme  and  final.  Theology  must  equally 
recognise  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Word  of  God"  (p.  580).  No  ;— 
not  until  the  immediate  Divine  authorship  of  the  Bible  has  been  shown 
to  be  as  certain  as  the  immediate  Divine  authorship  of  Nature ;  nor 

''  "  Analogy,  considered  as  a  Guide  to  Truth,  and  applied  as  an  Aid  to  Faith.' 
By  James  Buchanan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  New 
College,  Edinburgh;  Author  of  ** Faith  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism  compared/' 
&c.  £c    Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.     1864. 
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until  the  Divine  Voice  in  the  one  speaks  to  us  as  directiy  as  the  Diving 
Voice  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Neale's  work  on  "  The  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature""  is  of 
much  less  bulk  than  the  preceding,  and  of  less  literary  finish,  but  of  a 
far  higher  order  of  merit.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  "  a  unity  between 
the  power  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  the  power  exer- 
cised in  the  operation  of  thought."  The  method  is  to  analyse  the 
process  of  thought  in  our  own  minds,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
observable  results  of  an  unknown  power  in  natural  phenomena.  These 
are  the  two  members  of  the  comparison;  but  there  is  interposed 
between  the  parts  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  treated  a  second  part, 
tracing  the  history  of  the  chief  metaphysical  systems  of  ancient  and 
modem  Europe.  We  think  this  portion,  though  well  executed  in 
itself,  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage  to  the  author's 
design.  His  object  is  to  show,  or  render  highly  probable,  that  thought 
and  force,  or  power,  are  identical — that  they  are  identical  in  us,  and 
identical  in  the  universe.  All  thought  in  ourselves  is  found  to  be 
either  constructive  or  destructive — either  an  operation  of  composition 
or  resolution;  in  other  words,  an  act  of  power.  For  that  the 
materials  of  thought  are  presented  to  us  through  sensation  does  not 
constitute  thought  passive,  it  is  the  activity  which  gives  form  to  tint 
material.  "  Our  conceptions  of  the  objects  of  sense  i^pear  at  firet  to 
be  fetters  on  our  will,  imposing  upon  us  a  necessity  of  conforming  oar 
thoughts  to  them ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  sit  constantly  in 
judgment  on  the  instinctive  assertions  of  our  consciousness,  affirming 
or  rejecting  them"  (p.  85).  Our  perceptions,  indeed,  act  upon  our 
will,  are  not  produced  by  it ;  they  present  a  something  which  can  only 
become  known  by  the  action  of  a  power  capable  of  constructing,  of 
resolving  it — of  timing  it,  locating  it,  quantifying  and  qualifying  it; 
and  this  power  is  the  WilL  For  the  Will  is  to  be  distinguished  into 
the  practical  and  theoretical  Will.  '*The  Will  originates  knowledge 
as  the  condition  of  exercising  itself;  and  it  carries  into  its  practical 
dealing  with  the  world  of  sense  the  principles  through  which  it  pro- 
duces the  world  of  theory"  (p.  86).  And  hence  Mr.  Neale  derives  the 
Law  of  Thoughi^  which  he  expresses :  ^'  The  action  of  thought  consists 
in  producing  a  unity  of  subject  and  object  through  a  perpetual  process, 
wherein  the  subject  continually  distinguishes  itself  ^m  itself,  to 
form  its  own  object,  setting  itself  over  against  itself  as  the  other  of 
itself,  in  order  to  use  this  other  as  the  means  of  its  own  realiza- 
tion" (p.  87).  This  sounds,  it  must  be  confessed,  something  like  a 
man  standing  on  his  own  shoulders.  It  is  elsewhere  expressed :  *'  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  the  essential  character  of  thought  to  set  itaelf 
over  against  itself,  as  the  *  other'  of  itsdf,  which  yet  is  itself.  Ail  oar 
thought*  have  this  character.  They  are  a  something  set  over  against 
our  thinking  being  by  its  own  actions— different  from  itself  and  yet 
one  with  itself'  (p.  205).  That  is,  apparently,  our  particular 
thoughts  are  products  of  Thought  as  a  power  or  phase  of  Will.    And 

M  «T1m  Analogy  of  Thou^ft  and  Natare  Inywtlgated."  By  Bdwisd  Van- 
nttart  Neale,  HJL    Iiondon;  WiUiamsandNorgato.    1863. 
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in  l^ese,  its  products.  Thought  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  Recol- 
lecting now  that  Schopenhauer  has  employed  the  ta*m  Will  to  de- 
signate the  sustaining  Force  of  the  Universe,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Neak  includes  in  his  conception  of  Will  (both  the  theoretical 
and  practical)  the  conception  of  consciousness*,  we  perceive  that  he  has 
prepared  the  way  for  infeniping  that  as  our  Thought,  conscious  of  its 
own  operation,  produces  our  own  particular  thoughts,  which  are  its 
creations,  so  the  Divine  Thought  or  Will  produces,  by  a  like  conscious 
enei^,  all  natural  existences ;  and  the  practical  and  theoretical  Will, 
which  in  us  divide  from  a  common  root,  are  in  the  Divine  Will  entirely 
one.  There  are  many  subdivisions  of  this  book  which  are  extremely 
B^^i^S^^^e;  but,  speaking  without  any  anti-dogmatical  design,  we 
think  Mr.  NcflJe  has  not  rendered  any  service  to  a  theistic  argument 
of  conMderable  force  by  undertaking  to  show  that  his  speculations  are 
reconcilable  with  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dr.  GMdes's  "  Ph»do"  is  remarkable  as  being  a^^arently  the  first 
edition  of  a  Platonic  dialogue  proceeding  firom  Scotland.^^  We  wish 
Dr.  Qeddes  all  success  in  his  endeavours  to  enlist  the  interest  of  his 
pupils  in  this  mastequece  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  notes  and  illus- 
trations with  which  it  is  accompanied  seem  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose.    Some  of  the  translations  appear  to  us  to  be  deficient  in 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  reoeivo  the  fourth  part  of  Bishop 
Ck>lenso  on  the  Pentateuch.^^  It  is  likely  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work  in  successive  parts  makes  the  Bishop's  adversaries  rather  angry. 
They  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  his  whole  case  at  once,  that 
they  might  then  pidc  holes  in  it  at  their  leisure.  As  he  has  wisely  pre- 
hmd  to  deal  his  blows  seriafimy  the  defenders  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy 
resemble  the  barbarian  in  Demosthenes— they  follow  each  stroke  as 
it  is  ddiveied,  incapable  of  guarding  themselves  against  that  which  is 
to  succeed.  We  think  those  critics  must  now  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves  who  represented  the  whole  issue  raised  by  Bishop  Colenso 
to  be  solvable  on  the  suf^osition  of  the  corruption  of  a  few  numbers 
in  an  ancient  document;  altiiough  contradictions  in  numbers  alone 
would  be  fatal  to  the  inspiration  theory  of  the  "  every  jot  and  tittle" 
men*  But  although  the  point  of  attack  has  been  varied  in  each  suc- 
cessive ''Part,"  the  same  simple  issues,  most  pregnant  as  they  are  in 
thdr  consequences,  have  always  been  kept  clearly  before  t^e  mind  of 
the  reader — wheUier  Moses  could  really  be  considered  the  author  of 
the  books  which  are  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether  the  whole 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  considered  as  matter^f-fact  truth. 
In  Part  III.  it  was  shown  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  entire  Bode  of  Deuteronomy  is  of  a  much  later  age  than  the 
supposed  time  of  Moses ;  consequently,  we  have  not  Moses'  voucher 

^'  "PUtoaii  Ph09do.  The  Phaodo  of  Plftto."  Edited,  with  Introdvctum  and 
Kotei,  by  W.  D.  Geddes,  M.A.,  Prafesaor  of  Gntk  ia  the  Univeralty  of  Aberdeen. 
London:  Williams  and  Noi^te.    1868. 

^  **  The  F^ntatench  and  Book  of  Jodioa  criticaily  examined.'*  By  ihe  Kight 
Bev.  John  William  Colenso^  D.D,,Biihdp  of  Natal  Flirt  lY.  London:  Long- 
mtam.    1363. 
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for  any  of  the  narratiTes  peculiar  to  it.  In  the  present  Tolnme  the 
proof  of  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  constituents  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  drawn  out  in  a  manner  which  will  be  most  striking  and 
thoroughly  convincing  to  every  unprejudiced  English  reader.  The 
first  eleven  chapters  are  gone  through  in  the  most  thcmiugh  and 
detailed  manner :  the  one  set  of  passages,  the  Elohistic,  are  shown, 
when  taken  by  thems^ves,  to  form  a  complete  and  consecutive  narra- 
tive ;  the  Jehovistic  passages,  when  set  by  themselves,  do  not  present 
completeness  and  continuity  to  the  same  extent,  but  are  evidently  in- 
corporated with  the  other  from  some  independent  source.  It  is  shown, 
also,  that  these  sets  of  passages  not  only  differ  in  literary  charac- 
teristics, but  vary  in  their  points  of  view,  as  in  the  two  accounts  of  the 
Creation ;  and  are  discrepant  in  the  narration  of  particular  facts,  as  in 
the  accounts  of  the  pairs  of  animals  said  to  have  been  taken  into  the 
ark.  Now,  if  the  Bibliolaters  will  absolutely  still  maintain  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  wholly  written  by  Moses,  they  must  adopt  some  such 
hypothesis  as  this — ^that  he  was  inspired  to  write  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  look  as  if  he  had  not  written  it :  very  much  as  if  one  should 
maintain  that  the  earth  as  we  now  know  of  it  was  created  in  one  moment 
or  in  one  week,  but  made  to  look  as  if  its  geological  phenomena  had 
been  produced  in  millions  of  ages.  Absurdity  to  this  extent  will  be 
met  with  here  and  there.  But  there  are  signs  that  the  views  of 
Biblical  inspiration  built  by  the  dominant  Evangelical  party  upon  the 
phrase  '*  Word  of  God"  will  shortly  be  abandoned  by  the  general 
common  sense  of  England.  One  of  these  indications  is  pointed  oot 
by  the  Bishop  in  his  Preface.  In  a  recently  published  article  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne  both  adopts  the 
supposition  of  a  partial  deluge,  and  acknowledges  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sources  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Now,  we  are  not  disposed  to  triumph  over  this  circumstance,  nor,  we 
are  sure,  is  Bishop  Colenso,  as  if  some  mighty  conversion  or  new  con- 
viction had  been  operated  in  Mr.  Perowne*s  mind,  for  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  long  he  has  been  of  the  same  opinion  on  those  parti- 
cular points.  But  there  is  this  curiosity,  that  when  the  late  Dr. 
Donaldson  published  his  "  Jashar,"  Mr.  Perowne  came  forth  as  a  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy.  We  did  not  ourselves  defend  the  eccentricities  of 
"  Jashar,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  book 
which  would  rather  tend  to  retard  than  advance  the  prc^^ress  of  free 
theological  inquiry.  In  the  controversy  which  ensued  between  Dr. 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Perowne,  neither  combatant  did  himself  any  credit 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  it  on.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
Perowne  became  Examining  Chi^lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and 
it  is  thus  very  curious  that  a  person  who  with  these  antecedents  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  perfectly  free  from  "  Neology,"  and  a  per- 
fectly "  safe"  successor  to  Dr.  Eowland  Williams  as  Vice-Principal  and 
Hebrew  Professor  at  Lampeter, should  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  openly, 
speaking  as  a  scholar,  tliat  the  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  not  tenable,  nor  the  literal  accuracy  of  all  its  narratives.  The  con- 
cession of  the  principle  is  all  which  is  necessary  for  the  free  inquirer. 
Whether  the  diversity  of  authorship  in  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  limited 
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to  its  earlier  portions^  or  whether  a  whole  Book  like  Deateronomy  is 
to  be  severed  from  the  rest,  is  a  question  of  detail  to  be  determmed  by 
the  evidence.    But  in  either  case  it  follows  that  the  mere  circumstanoe 
of  a  statement  occurring  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
authority  for  its  being  received  as  a  (act.    And  it  seems  now  about  to  be 
deeidedyafler  solenm  argument, that  in  the  greatChurchof  England  there 
is  laid  down  no  doctrine  of  inspiration  obliging  its  members  or  ministers 
to  receive  as  dejlde  every  narrative  in  the  Bible  as  literally  and  histori- 
cally true  merely  because  it  ia  in  the  Bible ;  and  this  liberty  has,  in  fact, 
existed  all  along,  for  the  iBcclesiastical  Court  and  the  Privy  Council  do 
not  make  the  law,  they  only  declare  it.    "  O  fortunati  nimium  sua  si 
bona  n6rint  An^Ucolar*     In  his  present  "  Part,"  Bishop  Colenso  has 
exercised  this  liberty  in  respect  of  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  of  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues,  of  the  story  of  Eden,  and  various  portions  of  the 
patriarchal  history.     These  and  other  incredible  Biblical  traditions 
must  be  deposed  from  the  rank  of  genuine  history,  which  they  have  too 
long  usurped,  because  their  right  to  that  rank  is  unsupported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence.   Neither  Moses  nor  any  one  else  says  anywhere  that  he 
was  inspired  by  the  Almighty  to  describe  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
creation  of  the  man  and  woman,  their  temptation  and  expulsion,  nor 
whence  he  derived  the  account,  nor  what  he  takes  it  to  be  worth :  it  is 
not  even  such  a  case  as  that  of  Herodotus  giving  a  voucher  for  his  own 
care  in  preserving  from  extinction  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  while 
yet  not  vouching  for  their  truth.    For  there  is  not  only  no  one  that 
we  know  of  personally  inspired  to  write  the  Pentateuch,  but  no  one 
that  we  know  of  personally  responsible  for  it  as  a  literary  production. 
The  caution  with  which  Bishop  Colenso  has  hitherto  proceeded  in  his 
great  undertaking  is  in  nothing  more  admirable  than  in  the  manner 
wherein  he  has  dealt  with  such  of  the  prodigies  of  Genesis  as  have 
hitherto  come  in  his  way.     He  has  shown  that  there  is  reason  for  re- 
jecting them  because  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  self-contradictory, 
and  because  they  rest  on  anonymous,  that  is,  on  no  substantial  authority. 
It  will  be  seen,  we  think,  in  the  end,  what  a  large  amount  of  Biblical 
miraculous  narrative  may  be  tacitly  removed  in  this  way,  without  en- 
tering upon  abstruse  metaphysical  discussions  as  to  the  nature  and 
possibiUty  of  miracle  in  the  abstract.     In  fact,  now  that  the  anony- 
mous and  multifarious  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  has  boon  demon- 
strated, the  onus  of  primd  facie  proof  is  efiPectually  shifted  on  to  the 
shouldew  of  those  who  would  maintain  the  actual  occurrence  of  any 
particular  miraculous  event  described  in  those  books.     We  do  not  in 
this  volume  meet  with  any  questions  directly  touching  on  the  New 
Testament ;  it  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  his  antithesis  between  the  first  and 
second  Adam,  are  greatly  aflected  by  the  ascertained  unhistorical 
character  of  Qen.  ii.  iii.,  and  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  more  Pauline 
than  Paul  hiniBclf,  which  likewise  rest  on  those  chapters,  must  come 
to  the  ground.     Even  Paul  cannot  sustain  that  which  is  groundless 
in  itself;  nor  does  he  ever  claim  for  himself  that  his  own  expositions  of 
^trine  are  infallibly  true,  or  his  own  appreciation  of  Old  Testament 
iianratives  infallibly  correct.    If  subsequent  Christian  Confessions  have 
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done  to,  they  will  hwe  in  oourse  of  time  to  be  repealed.  There  is  (me 
other  matter  indirectlv  touehing  the  New  Testament  upon  which  a 
single  y/rord  may  be  said.  A  large  number  of  readers  will  learn  for  the  first 
time  of  the  existence  of  an  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  the  same  as  that  from  which  a  quotation  is  made  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude.  Bishop  Colenso  refers  to  it  in  connexion  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Patriarch  Enoch.  The  Book 
exists  in  an  Ethiopic  version,  from  which  a  translation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Laurence,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  when  he  was  Begins 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  He  sapposed  it,  as  other  scholars  do, 
to  be  of  about  the  second  century  before  Christ.  Now,  the  remarkable 
thing  is  the  extent  to  which  the  phraseology  of  the  Book  is  found  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  eschatology  of  the  writings — 
the  scenic  judgment,  the  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  painted  in  precisely  the 
same  colours.  The  Bishop  touches  on  this  subject  incidentally,  as  we 
have  said,  but  we  are  mistaken  if  this  portion  of  the  present  volume 
does  not  awaken  the  liveliest  attention.  For  there  is  thus  mani- 
fested unmistakably  the  circle  of  religious  thought  out  of  which  the 
primitive  Gospel  itself  grew,  and  the  inference  will  be  unavoidable  that 
Christianity  arose  in  the  world  without  any  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  world's  history. 
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ENGLISH  society,  as  it  appears  to  other  than  Englishmen, 
has  perhaps  never  been  so  well  described  as  in  the  two  volumes 
just  published  by  Mr.Hawthoi^ne,*  and,  in  spite  of  some  strong  expression 
of  national  feeling  on  his  part,  never  with  greater  intelligence  and 
sympathy.  The  title  itself  is  a  kind  of  compliment,  and  indicates 
how  unwillingly  any  educated  American  would  cut  himself  away  from 
the  only  ancestors  he  can  claim. 

It  is  curious  what  a  strong  hold  Americans  lay  upon  ever3rthing 
English  that  dates  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  remember  taking  an  excursion  with  a  celebrated  American  poet, 
who  seized  upon  anything  that  could  be  supposed  cotemporary  with 
the  Pilgrim  leathers,  and  with  an  exclusive  partiality  exclaimed,  "  Ah ! 
this  is  ours ;  you  have  never  done  such  things  since  we  left  you."  How- 
ever true  this  might  be,  the  remark  might  have  been  answered,  "  But 
what  have  you  to  show  of  a  like  kind  since  you  left  us  P"  This  kind  of 
controversy,  however,  is  of  little  worth ;  the  Americans  have  had  other 
work  to  do,  and  no  one  can  say  that  they  have  not  laid  valiant  hands 
on  the  immediate  task  before  them.  Indeed,  the  most  interesting  side 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  book  is  the  clear  insight  it  gives  into  what 
America  has  made  of  Englishmen.  In  describing  us,  ho  throws  the 
cluarest  light  upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  an  educated  democrat,  and 

*  "Our  Old  Home."'  Bv  Nathaniel  HawthorDo,  Autlior  of  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  ^c.    2  vols.    LoDdon :  Smith,  Elder,  iwd  Co.   1863. 
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shows  us  what  we  must,  in  many  respects,  prepare  for,  if  we  are  not  to 
stop  in  that  social  progress  which  has  heen  the  chief  significance  of 
the  century.  In  many  quarters  Mr.  Hawthorne's  criticisms  on  English 
women  have  exposed  him  to  unfair,  if  not  malicious,  retorts.  A 
moment's  reflection  would  have  made  it  evident  that  he  could  hold  no 
other  opinions.  Somewhat  a  Puritan,  and  a  great  deal  a  patriot,  he  could 
not  but  display  a  national  taste  on  that  point  where  all  pretend  to  bo 
judges.  What  the  American  women  are,  the  Americans  have  made  them, 
and  of  course  the  effects  of  a  different  social  organization,  which  show 
themselves  with  more  force  in  women  than  in  anything  else  whatever, 
could  not  but  clash  with  the  republican  ideal.  Mr.  Hawthorne  does 
not  flatter  his  fellow-countrywomen,  as  has  been  insinuated ;  but  simply 
expresses  an  opinion  which  is  the  rational  result  of  all  his  former  life. 
His  lively  onslaught  on  the  bulky  proportions  of  a  middle-aged  English- 
woman has  been  quoted  in  every  notice  of  his  book,  and  we  think  it 
but  proper  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  afber-thoughts.  In 
his  humorous  account  of  our  civic  banquets,  which  is  as  kindly  as  it 
is  humorous,  he  says : — 

"  I  saw  much  reason  for  modifying  certam  heterodox  opinions  which  I  had 
imbibed  in  my  transatlantic  newness  and  rawness  as  regarded  the  delicate  cha- 
racter imd  frequent  occurrence  of  English  beauty.  To  state  the  entire  trath  (being 
at  this  period  some  years  older  in  English  life),  my  taste,  I  fear,  had  long  since 
begun  te  be  deteriorated  by  acquaintance  with  other  models  or  feminine  love- 
liness than  it  was  my  happmess  to  know  in  America.  I  often  found,  or  seemed 
to  find,  if  I  may  dare  te  confess  it  in  the  presence  of  such  of  my  countiywomen 
as  I  now  occasionally  meet,  a  certain  meagreness  (Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
call  it  screwishness !  j,  or  deficiency  of  physical  development,  a  scantiness — so 
to  spesdc— as  the  pattern  of  their  material  make,  a  paleness  of  complexion,  a 
thinness  of  voice— all  of  which  characteristics,  nevertheless,  only  made  me 
resolve  to  uphold  these  fair  creatures  as  angels,  because  I  was  sometimes  driven 
to  a  half  acknowledgment  that  English  ladies,  looked  at  from  a  lower  point 
of  view,  were  perhaps  a  little  finer  animals  than  they." 

After  this,  the  English  ladies  may  be  satisfied,  for  this  homage  is  cer- 
tainly drawn  from  the  most  unwilling  lips.  But,  after  all,  American  man- 
ners and  American  climate  are  producing  a  new  race,  with  great  and  noblo 
qualities  of  their  own,  and  he  would  be  but  a  poor  American  that  did 
not  fully  appreciate  them.  What  is  really  beautiful  and  becoming  in 
an  American  woman  would  not  be  so  in  an  English  one ;  and  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  American  civilization  is  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  women  of  the  country.  A  new  type  of 
female  excellence  is  no  small  thing  to  boast  of,  and  though  not  wholly 
an  American  production  (for,  morally  and  intellectiudly,  English 
Quakeresses  are  very  close  cousins  of  theirs),  it  would  be  far  better  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  social  forces  which  have  made  them  what 
they  are,  than  to  indulge  in  the  expression  of  an  ignorant  dislike  which 
cannot  give  a  rational  account  of  itself.  The  physical  peculiarities  of 
American  women  are  simply  the  effect  of  the  dry  climate  and  the 
unwholesome  cuisine  which  all  Americans  affect.  That  these  pecu- 
liarities should  be  pleasing  on  their  native  ground  is  not  surprising. 
In  South  Africa  quite  other  graces  are  not  without  a  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  been  from,  their  infancy  accustomed  to  them. 
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But  all  this  is  very  trifling,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself  says,  with  the 
greatest  truth,  that — 

"  The  only  value  of  such  criticisms  lies  in  their  exeoipUfyiug  the  proneness 
of  a  traveller  to  measure  one  people  by  the  distinctive  character  of  another—* 
as  EngUsh  writers  iuvariablv  measure  us,  and  take  upon  themselves  to  be 
disgusted  accordinglv,  insteaa  of  trying  to  Oud  out  some  principle  of  beauty 
with  which  we  may  be  in  conformity," 

The  American  ladies  may  fairly  crown  their  knight,  and  every  impar- 
tial judge  must  allow  that  his  retort  on  English  criticism  is  not 
discourteous.  After  all,  it  is  a  littlo  laughahle  that  this  single  point 
in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  hook  should  have  such  prominence  given  to  it. 
The  substance  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  complaints  of  the  English  character 
resolves  itself  into  this — that  an  Englishman  is  provokingly  difficult 
to  get  at  and  has  a  very  rough  rind :  in  no  case  does  a  closer  intimacy 
fail  to  produce  a  kindlier  appreciation,  and  when  he  turns  from  its 
inhabitants  to  the  country  itself,  nothing  can  exceed  the  happy  appre- 
oiativeness  of  the  author's  pictures  of  English  landscape.  An  English 
village,  with  its  church,  probably  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
stirs  up  the  feelings  of  an  American  in  a  way  that  is,  to  us  who  are 
so  familiar  with  such  objects,  far  from  common.  To  those  who  have 
the  good  sense  to  welcome  rather  than  tolerate  the  expression  of  a 
national  feeling  that  is  not  their  own,  these  volumes  will  be  the  source 
of  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  world  has  long  since  made  up  its  mind 
on  the  remarkable  abilities  of  the  author,  and  his  account  of  the  Old 
Home  of  the  Americans  displays,  in  some  place  or  other,  all  his  well- 
known  merits,  together  with  this  new  one — that  they  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself,  an  advantage  that  few  will  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of,  and  fewer  still  will  be  the  competent  judges  to 
whom  better  acquaintance  will  not  also  bring  a  better  liking. 

La  Sorcidre^  is  certainly  the  least  able  of  those  rhapsodi<»Eil  books  to 
which  M.  Michelet  has  lately  devoted  himself.  The  vein  of  poetry 
which  unquestionably  traversed  "L' Amour"  here  gives  place  to  a 
rhetoric  which  is  so  extravagant  that  it  seems  to  distrust  itself.  How- 
ever ingenious  his  genesis  of  the  medisBval  witch  may  be,  it  rests  upon 
a  fundamental  moral  misconception.  When  he  treats  her  as  a  natural 
product  of  ecclesiastical  obscurantism  and  feudal  oppression,  as  the  de- 
spairing refuge  of  a  nature  morally  and  physically  outi*aged,  he  assumes 
in  the  minds  of  the  women  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  susceptibility  and 
delicacy  of  self-respect  that  can  only  be  born  of  a  set  of  external  cir- 
cumstances which  he  fully  shows  were  impossible  in  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  The  barbarism  and  brutality  at  which  his  own  feelings 
revolt  when  he  comes  across  their  evidence  in  his  historical  studies  must, 
he  assumes,  have  produced  analogous  effects  on  those  who  were  exposed 
to  them.  But  this  is  a  radicaUy  false  conclusion.  The  feelings  of 
every  generation  are  moulded  by  its  circumstances,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  Michelet  of  a  future  age  will  write,  if  not  too  well 
instructed  to  do  so,  a  similar  harrowing  picture  of  the  miseries  of  our 


'  *'La  Sorciere,  the  Witch  of  the  Middle  AgeH.'*      From  the  FreDch  of  J. 
Michelet,  by  L.  J.  Trotter.     London  :  Sinipkiu  and  Marshall.   1863. 
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owD.  The  Gold-coast  African  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  outraged 
when  he  is  maimed  and  disfigured  by  the  caprice  of  his  savage  chief, 
but  rather  accepts  it  as  a  natural  misfortune.  That  which  can  be  ex- 
pected, however  horrible  in  its  own  character,  never  produces  half  the 
effect  of  a  far  smaller  injury  which  violates  some  acknowledged  right. 
The  poetry  of  the  peasant's  home  exists  much  more  for  the  poet  than 
the  peasant.  The  reflective  self-consciousness  which  alone  would  pro- 
duce the  results  to  which  M.  Michelet  attributes  the  origin  of  witch- 
craft was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  ages  which  witnessed 
its  birth  and  growth.  In  the  attempt  to  rationalize  the  growth  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  he  does  more  violence  to  his  evidence  than 
^  most  mystical  interpreter  ever  did  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  In 
effect  this  book  is  but  a  party  pamphlet  in  a  new  guise.  The  author 
attacks  in  it  his  enemies  of  to-day,  and  has  been  well  understood.  No- 
thing but  this  purpose  could  have  induced  him  to  introduce  the  stories 
of  Ghaufifridi,  Grandier,  Madeline  Baset,  and  La  Cadiere,  which  fill  out 
half  this  volume,  afber  its  professed  object  had  been  completed,  and 
which  have  but  the  slightest  possible  connexion  with  witchcraft,  how- 
ever close  a  one  with  priestly  dissoluteness  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
Though  we  do  not  think  this  volume  deserved  the  pains  which  have 
been  devoted  to  it,  by  Mr.  Trotter,  we  should  do  wrong  if  we  did  not 
acknowledge  the  success  with  which  he  has  reproduced  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  his  author's  style,  and  overcome  diflficulties  at  first 
sight  most  formidable. 

From  table-rapping  to  mediums,  from  mediums  to  Mesmerism,  from 
clairvovants  to  Kevenants,  from  ghosts  to  their  means  of  communica- 
tion with  mankind,  and  from  that  means  an  explanation  of  inspiration, 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  New  Jerusalem — ^this  is  the  excursion  to 
which  its  readers  are  invited  by  a  book  called  **  From  Matter  to  Spirit."* 
Any  one  who  was  some  years  since,  during  the  temporary  rage  on  the 
subject  of  Mesmerism,  induced  to  look  into  Jung  Stilling's  Pneumat- 
ol<>S79  ^^  Kemer's  Seherinn  von  Prevorst,  may  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  opening  this  book.  He  will  find  nothing  fresh  in  it,  but 
directions  for  the  new  method  of  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  spirit 
world.  These  directions  are  sufficiently  significant :  we  will  extract  a 
few : — 

"It  is  certain  that  great  activity  in  the  brains  of  those  concerned  interferes 
with  the  experiment. — It  is  weil,  on  first  trying  the  experiment,  to  have  one 
person  in  the  party  who  is  accustomed  to  all  the  various  phases  of  the  pheno- 
menon.— When  parties  form  circles  without  the  presence  ot  a  practised  medium, 
great  wonders  must  not  be  expected  at  once." 

It  would  be  thought  that  simplicity  could  no  further  go ;  but — 

*'  It  has  been  found  that  communications  were  always  given  in  the  spelling 
and  phraseology  of  the  person  through  whose  agency  they  came. — Jones's 
mediumship  was  not  successful  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  allowed  their 
unbelief  to  appear." 

'  "From  Matter  to  Spirit,  the  Result  of  Ten  Tears'  Experience  in  Spirit  Mani- 
featations,  intended  as  a  Guide  to  Inquirers."  By  C.  D.,  with  a  Preface  by  A.B. 
London :  Longman  and  Ck>.   1863. 
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Bttt  there  is  still  anotlier  direction  of  the  greatest  importance  — 
namely,  that 

"  Tliose  who  wish  to  try  experiments  must,  if  they  do  not  desire  to  he 
r^)elled  at  the  outset,  preserve  a  really  religious,  earnest,  and  trath-loTing* 
spirit.'* 

It  is  manifest  that  no  little  of  that  faith  which  can  remove  moon* 
tains  is  requisite  to  tip  a  tahle.  The  author  admits  and  attempts  to 
explain,  of  course  hy  a  spiritual  hypothesis,  the  not  very  remarkaUe 
fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  poweiful  mediums  are  at  present  among; 
the  uninformed  and  uncultivated  classes;  and  confesses  ''it  will  he 
fouod  that  anything  they  may  write  hy  spiritual  dictation  never  ex-^ 
ceeds  the  ahility  of  the  writer  to  attain  and  compreh^id  ;*'  hut  finds 
no  difficulty  in  asserting,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  can  he  given  hy 
italics,  that  the  source  from  whence  the  revelations  of  the  medians 
flows  is  an  imseen  and  intelligent  heing,  asserting  itself  to  he  a  spirit 
which  has  quitted  this  material  earthly  form.  That  these  spirits  havo 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  arouses  no  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  so  credulous  a  votary  as  the  writer  of  this  very  laborious  and  silly 
hook.  The  strange  peculiarity  that  the  revelations  of  ghosts  always  coin* 
cide  with  the  precono^tions  of  those  who  see  them  arouses  no  suspi- 
cion, but  rather  is  made  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  theory  of  spiritual 
correspondences.  Writers  like  the  author  seem  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  suggestive  power  of  association,  and  would  repel  as  something; 
approaching  to  impiety  any  natural  explanation  which  would  clip  the 
wings  of  their  imagination,  and  reduce  them  to  the  common  inlets  of 
knowledge  to  which  other  mortals  are  restricted. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  author  is  introduced  to  the 
public  by  A.B.,  who  has  received  a  brief  to  abuse  modem  science,  and 
who  appears  to  enjoy  the  joke.  An  attack  upon  the  commonly  received 
grounds  of  belief  affords  a  pretty  tilting-ground  to  any  logical  gladi- 
ator ;  but  the  argument  ab  ignorantid  is  but  a  commonplace,  which  is 
as  useful  to  those  who  maintun  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese^ 
as  to  the  modern  spiritualist.  The  whole  thing  was  b^ter  done  by 
Glanville,  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  "  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,*' 
but  without  producing  any  very  marked  effect  upon  the  sane  portioa 
of  the  community  then  or  since. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  a  second  series  of  Essays^  col- 
lected from  liis  contributions  to  various  quarterly  Heviews.  The 
author's  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  the  day  is  now 
so  thorou^ly  established,  and  his  readers  know  so  well  what  th^ 
have  to  expect  at  his  hand^,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  puts  them 
to,  that  a  simple  announcement  that  he  has  gathered  together  some  of 
his  scattered  works  is  sufficient  for  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
certain  peculiarities  of  his  style  will  always  diminish  the  value  by 
lessening  the  popularity  of  his  writings.  His  endeavour  after  a 
scientific  exactness  of  language  is  encumbered  by  a  kind  of  circumloca- 
tory  precision  which  is  very  fatiguing  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be 

^  **  EasavB,  Scientific,  Political,  and  SpeoaUtive.  Second  Series."  By  Herbert 
Spencer.     London  :  Williams  and  Noi^gate.   1868. 
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aiitracted  by  them ;  while  his  inordinate  fondness  for  a  philosophical 
terminology,  which  afler  all  is  but  the  scaffolding  of  true  knowledge, 
renders  them  almost  inaccessible  to  those  who  have  not  made  some 
considerable  advance  in  the  study  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fruits  of  so  much  labour  and  thought 
are  by  these  peculiarities  made  comparatively  inaccessible.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  substantially  a  man  of  one  idea ;  but  like  the  man  of 
one  book,  he  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  it  than  others.  What 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  development,  evolu- 
tion, or  modification  by  external  circumstances  has  no  interest  for  him, 
but  how  fruitful  this  idea  can  become  in  the  hands  of  a  consecutive 
thinker  and  earnest  inquirer  is  abundantly  manifest  in  every  page  of 
this  valuable  volume.  More  than  one-half  of  its  contents  have  first 
appeared  in  this  Eeview,  and  we  do  our  readers  a  service  in  calling 
their  attention  to  the  Essays  here  reprinted  from  other  sources,  on  the 
Theories  of  Modem  Greology,  on  Mr.  Bain's  book  on  the  Emotions  and 
the  Will,  which  is  full  of  acute  remarks  and  genuine  insight  into  the 
true  philosophical  method  required  for  such  investigations.  In  these, 
and  in  another  paper  on  Prison  Discipline,  Mr.  Spencer  extracts  from 
his  favourite  principle  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

On  its  first  anonymous  appearance  we  called  attention  to  a  very 
able  exposition  of  the  "Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges." ^  A 
second  edition  has  just  been  published,  to  which  Mr.  Goschen,  the 
member  for  the  City,  has  now  added  his  name.  The  volume  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  by  a  very  interesting  disquisition  on  the 
striking  phenomena  lately  displayed  by  the  American  Exchanges. 
The  clear  manner  in  which  the  author,  starting  from  the  funda- 
mental ^t  of  a  balance  of  international  indebtedness,  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  every  circumstance  which  can  affect  the  mode  of  itB 
ultimate  and  necessary  liquidation,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
subject  usually  imagined  abstruse  and  recondite  is  reduced  to  its  ele- 
ments, and  rendered  intelligible  to  any  one  who  will  give  Mr.  Goschen's 
treatise  the  small  amount  of  attention  which,  from  its  lucidity,  it 
demands.  A  slight  tenden^  to  overestimate  the  power  of  the  so-called 
coErectives  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  on  which  we  formerly  remarked, 
is  no  longer  apparent  in  the  volume,  which  is  now  firmly  based  on  those 
buUionist  theories  which  alone  can  be  safely  relied  upon  in  all  questions 
connected  with  its  subject. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Law  of  Nations,"  by  Dr.  Travers  Twiss,^ 
which  treats  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  political  communities  in  time 
of  war,  is  very  oppori^e  in  the  time  of  its  publication.  The  matters 
with  which  it  is  concerned  fill  at  the  present  day  a  large  amount  of 
public  attention,  and  no  method  could  be  more  judicious  than  that 
adopted  by  the  author.    There  is  no  word  of  theoretical  construction  in 


*  ''The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Ezoluoiget."  BjG.  J.  CRMmd,  M.P.  2iid 
Bdltioii.    London:  G.  Wilson.   1808. 

*  ''The  Law  of  Nations,  conBidered  as  Independent  Commtmitlee  (on  the 
Bights  and  Dutiee-  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War)."  By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L. 
Oxford:  darendoa  PlresB,    London:  Longmans  and  Co.   1868. 
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the  whole  volume ;  the  special  divisions  of  the  subject  are  treated  in 
an  historical  manner,  and  the  occasion  and  grounds  given  of  every  limi- 
tation to  absolute  freedom  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  agreed 
upon  among  contending  nations.  The  gradual  and  slow  progress,  not 
always  a  continuous  one,  by  which  the  uncompromising  exercise  of  the 
power  given  by  victory  has  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
softening  manners  of  an  advancing  civilization,  is  brought  before  the 
reader  in  the  most  complete  manner.  The  utilitarian  standard,  to 
which  alone  international  morality  can  appeal,  is  shown  by  this  history 
in  conflict  with  the  most  powerful  antagonistic  forces,  and  its  adequacy 
illustrated  by  the  constant  progress  made  in  spite  of  them  by  force  of 
that  appeal.  The  moral  law  of  nations,  as  it  cannot  concern  itself  with 
anything  but  a  criticism  of  the  nature  of  the  acts  which  it  denounces, 
is  free  from  many  of  the  ambiguities  which  constantly  surroimd 
questions  of  personal  duty ;  and  its  study  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
interesting,  from  the  collateral  light  it  thus  throws  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  general  ethics,  than  on  account  of  the  important  practical  ques- 
tions with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  present  volume  is  written  with 
emarkable  clearness,  and  is  encumbered  with  no  professional  language 
that  would  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  general  public;  a  subject 
generally  considered  drv  and  uninviting  is  treated  in  it  with  a  fulness 
of  information  and  collateral  illustration  which  render  it  positively 
attractive.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  Bights  of  Belligerents  on  the  High  Seas,  as  it  illustrates  the 
great  difficulty  which  even  the  logical  doctrines  of  the  Consolato  del 
Mare  had  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  face  of  a  state  of  civilization 
of  which  they  were  in  advance,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  give 
stability  to  the  best  doctrines  among  a  community  of  nations  which  is 
not  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  chapter,  however,  on  the  Bights 
and  Duties  of  Neutrals  will  be  most  read  at  the  present  moment,  and 
in  it  will  be  found  a  full  summary  of  existing  practice. 

An  admirable  volume  on  the  limits  within  which  the  executive 
power  of  the  State  should  be  restrained  has  just  been  published  by  M. 
£douard  Laboulaye.^  After  a  rapid  review  of  those  ancient  principles 
of  political  government  which  absorbed  all  individual  rights  into  the 
notion  of  citizenship,  and  which  admitted  no  rivalship,  he  shows  the 
great  significance  and  strong  bearing  on  the  system  of  ancient  society 
which  was  contained  in  that  saying  of  Jesus — "  Bender  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 
The  overwhelming  and  authoritative  demands  of  the  ancient  States 
were  here  met  by  a  claim  as  penetrating  and  extensive,  and  human 
liberty  had  its  first  foundations  laid  for  it.  The  divided  duty,  which 
henceforth  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Christian  in  ancient 
times,  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  persecution  he  underwent.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Civitas  Dei  was  incomprehensible  to  those  who  con- 
sidered their  Boman  citizenship  entitled  to  their  imdivided  alle- 
giance.     The  various   fortunes  of    these  two    opposing  ideas    are 

7  «L*£tat  et  sea  Limites,   suivi  d'Essais  Politiques."     Far  £.  Laboul&ye, 
Hembre  de  Tlnstitut,  &c.    Paris :  Charpentier.    London :  D.  Kutt.   186$. 
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rapidly  but  fully  followed  out  by  M.  Laboulaye.  That  Cassar  has  still 
too  great  pretensions,  is  the  thesis  of  this  book.  The  grounds  and 
limits  of  his  authority  are  drawn  from  Humboldt's  Orenzen  der 
WirJcsamkeit  des  Stoats  and  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  Liberty.  The  doctrines 
of  these  two  important  books  are  advocated  with  a  warmth  and  ability 
which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  How  important  such  doctrines  are  in 
the  present  position  of  France,  it  is  needless  to  point  out.  In  the 
ardour  of  their  assertion  of  the  paramount  importance  of  freedom  for 
individual  self-development,  M.  Laboulaye  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  danger  lest  the  power  of  the  State  should  be  too  much 
weakened  within  its  legitimate  limits,  and  calls  attention  to  those  con- 
siderations which  have  been  brought  forward  by  Baron  Eotvos  in  his 
book  De  V Influence  des  Idees  regnantes  au  dix-neuvi^me  Si^cle  sur 
VEtat,  in  which  he  contends  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  weaken 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  State.  In  the  standard  by  which  he 
tests  the  legitimacy  6f  those  powers,  he  does  not,  however,  depart  from 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Humboldt  and  Mill,  but  merely  states  the 
case  of  the  executive  power  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  wields  it. 
To  this  important  essay,  M.  Laboulaye  adds  a  review  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  which  will  be  read  with  great  interest ; 
and  we  could  wish  that  a  short  summary  which  he  gives  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Northern  States  of  America  cannot  accept  a  separation  from 
the  South  were  as  clearly  seen  and  advocated  in  this  country  as  by  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  French  press.  The  considerations  of  origin, 
geographical  conformation,  and  what  the  Americans  in  their  large  way 
<^  manifest  destiny,  are  here  brought  together  in  a  most  able  and  con- 
vincing manner. 

From  the  same  author  we  have  a  most  pr^nant  discussion  of  the 
existing  Administrative  System  in  France,  in  an  Essay  which  he  calls 
the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party .^  Nothing  will  strike  an  English 
reader  more  than  the  evident  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
that  he  has  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  government,  but  with  a 
national  bias,  which  is,  if  possible,  more  averse  to  his  doctrines  ;  and 
yet  in  this  country  the  doctrines  are  so  triumphant  that  they  seem 
truisms.  That  the  only  firm  foundation  of  liberty  is  to  be  laid  in 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  is  a  theory  that  has  hitherto  found  but  little 
favour  with  our  neighbours.  M.  Laboulaye's  volume  is  nothing  less 
than  the  trial  of  the  whole  system  of  French  government  by  this 
iiest.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
work  just  noticed  to  the  daily  routine  of  French  political  life  in 
the  most  extended  sense  of  the  expression.  On  this  account  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  wish  for  a 
clear  insight  into  the  present  working  of  French  institutions.  Nor 
-can  we  imagine  a  more  accomplished  or  intelligent  guide  than  the 
author. 

The  question  of  Capital  Punishment  has  been  most  exhaustively 


8  "  Le  Parti  Liberal :  eon  Progranune  et  son  Avenir."    Par  E.  Laboulaye. 
Paris  :  Charpentier.     Londoa  :  D.  Nutt.   1864. 
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treated  in  a  small  Tolume  by  Dr.  Mittermaier.^  There  k  no  pcmit  of 
view  from  which  the  subject  can  be  judged  that  is  not  aoknowledged 
and  criticised  by  this  accomplished  jurist.  While  he  looks  forward  to  a 
possible  future  when  this  last  argument  of  emended  society  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  he  fully  acknowledges  that  it  is  quite  as  much  a  question 
of  general  ciTilization  as  of  special  legislation,  which  can  only  (e  sai^ 
factorily  answered  by  a  complete  consideration  of  all  i^e  ciremnstaacos 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  raised.  This  little  treatise  is  not  ^niy 
admirable  for  the  thorough  treatment  of  its  sulject,  but  is  also  ino- 
dentally  Taluable  for  the  abundant  references  it  contains  to  the  wocks 
of  every  practical  or  speculatire  legist  who  has  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
country,  taken  it  in  hand.  It  thus  not  only  furnishes  a  body  of  ex* 
cdlent  doctrine,  but  is  a  manual  of  the  literature  eonaeeted  with  its 
subject,  which  cannot  ftdlto  be  most  swficeable  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  its  study. 

From  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Ballaarat  we  have  received  two 
lectures,  one  on  Stump  and  Bags,  and  the  oi^er  on  CEdemaiU^ogy  or 
the  Science  of  Swells.^^  Their  humour  consists  in  a  scientific  daasifi- 
cation  of  papular  political  cries,  a  venal  press,  and  of  such  tnoMMirs  in 
the  body  politic  as  are  represented  by  pompous  pretence  of  any  kind 
whatever.  The  autiior  is  not  above  practising  sone  of  the  arts  he 
denounces,  and  fully  advertises  himself  as  a  well-informed  man ;  while 
a  few  of  the  typical  characters  he  draws  of  *  the  talking  swdl  or  p<^ 
tieal  adventurer,  are  too  distinctly  from  the  life  to  escs^  from  the 
charge  of  personality  he  brings  against  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  VictQiiaiL 
press.  Though  somewhat  pe(&ntic  in  form,  these  lectures  contain  many 
a  fair  hit,  and  are  as  applicable  to  the  home  market  as  they  eould 
possibly  be  to  the  one  for  which  th^  were  at  first  intended.  A  plea 
for  straightforwardness  and  plain  dealing,  whether  it  assume  the  g«dse 
of  satire  of  their  opposites  or  not,  cannot  but  be  welopme  to  all  real 
admirers  of  those  virtues  so  mueh  more  lauded  than  practised. 

Miss  Le  Hardy's  "  Home  Nurse,"^  contains  the  results  of  a  mani- 
festly lai^  experience  in  the  sick-room.  It  is  full  of  practical  details, 
and  abounds  in  judicious  remarks  on  the  general  treatment  of  invalids. 
With  great  good  sense  she  never  fails  to  surest,  where  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  some  cheap  substitute  for  many  of  the  more  ^poisive  luxu- 
ries which  are  often  so  bitterly  missed  at  the  bedside  of  the  compara- 
tively poor.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  good  things  in 
her  book  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  cost  of  perusing  an  amount  of 
moralising  and  feeble  satire  of  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  fashion  that 
is  somewhat  provoking.  The  objects  of  her  satire  are,  it  is  true,  fair 
marks  for  ridicule  and  reprobation,  but  her  resources  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  health  of  the  wOTld  bear  no  proportion  to  those  she 
tmdoubtedly  possesses  iix  meeting  the  difficulties  which  sunooad  the 

*  "Die  Todesstrafe.'*  Geprttft  von  Dr.  C.  J.  Mittennaier,  Gehaimenth  Tmd 
Profeeaor,  Heidelberg.    Mohr :  18S2.    Loodon :  D.  Nutt. 

*^  *'  Stumps  and  Kags,  and  (Bdematology."  Two  Leotores,  delivered  by  J.  H. 
Pope,  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  Ballaarat  Ballaarat:  Gbas.  Boyd,  Printer.  1863. 

u  «  The  Home  Nurse  and  Manual  for  the  SickBoom.**  By  Esther  Le  Hardy. 
London  :  J.  Churchill  and  Sons.  18S8. 
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treatment  of  physical  disease.  If  it  were  not  for  these  digressions 
beyond  the  proper  Hmits  of  her  subject,  theie  are  few  books  which 
treat  it  with  so  much  judgment  and  good  sense. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  every  account  of  missionary  enter- 
prae  were  characterized  by  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  Miss 
Whately's  description  of  "  Bagged  Life  in  Egypt.'*^^  ^\^e^  would 
then  be  much  less  need  for  the*  judicious  remarks  she  makes  on  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  alone  can  fit  the  missionary  for  his 
task.  Nothing  but  the  most  absolute  and  entire  cenyiction  can  sup- 
port him  amidst  the  difficulties  which  aurround  his  path  in  a  Maho- 
metan country ;  the  slightest  taint  of  secondary  motive  disqualifies  a 
man  otherwise  to  all  appearance  the  most  fitted  for  his  woric.  A  very 
small  share  of  prudence  will  suffice  to  protect  him  from  danger  or  per- 
secution, but  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  absolute  faith  in  his 
mission  which  is  needed  to  contend  against  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  are  impregnable  by  anything  short  of  the  most  complete  self- 
devotion.  The  most  interesting  features  of  Miss  Whately's  book  are 
to  be  found  in  the  personal  histories  of  those  Egyptian  and  Coptic  girls 
with  whom  she  came  in  direct  contact,  and  in  the  rare  union  of  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  with  the  clearest  insight  into  the  small  progress  that  can 
be  candidly  claimed  as  an  external  reward  for  its  energetic  discbarge. 

An  English  combatant  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  insurrec- 
tionists gives  us  an  account  of  the  feats  of  his  companions  in  arms.^^ 
His  residence  in  the  South  has  thoroughly  denationalised  him ;  neither 
in  his  sentiments  nor  his  language  are  there  lefb  many  traces  of  his 
origin.  Southern  morals  and  Southern  opinions — for  it  would  be  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  term  to  call  them  principles — ^possess  him  wholly ;  yet 
in  the  absence  of  direct  information  on  the  condition  of  the  Confe- 
derate armies,  his  book  will  be  read  for  want  of  a  better.  Its  sul^t 
IB  notoriously  one  of  the  most  difficult :  what  can  a  subordinate  teU  of 
a  battle  that  is  not  summarised  in  the  old  description  which  declares 
it  to  be  but  as  a  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ?  He  suc- 
cessfully disputes  with  the  North  the  supremacy  which  its  ill-wishers 
have  accorded  to  it  in  bragging.  In  his  pages  the  Confederates  are 
never  beaten.  His  sketches'  of  the  chiefs  under  whom  he  serves  are 
mostly  Undisguised  panegyrics,  and  are  valuable  only  for  the  biogra- 
phical particulars  they  contain.  Of  the  discipline  in  the  Southern 
forces  his  account  is  perfectly  astounding.  On  one  occasion  a  private 
in  the  ranks,  taking  offence  at  the  tone  of  his  commanding  officer, 
warned  him  to  be  more  polite,  and  on  finding  that  the  implied  threat 
was  not  attended  to,  threw  down  his  musket,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  stabbed  his  officer  to  death  on  the  spot  with  his  bowie  knife.  The 
court-martial  (save  the  word)  which  was  held  on  the  offence,  pro- 
nounced it  an  affair  of  honour,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  free.  On 
another  occasion  a  regiment,  in  position  under  fire,  thought  their 

"  "More  about B«gged  Life  in  Egypt.**  By  M.  L.  Whiitely.  London: 
BMleyandCo.   1868. 

^  *'The  Bttttle  PiekU  of  the  Sonth,  from  BuU's  Ron  to  Frederioksbug,  with 
SketohM  of  Confedemte  Comnuuidfln,  and  Gossip  of  the  Camp."  By  an  English 
CombatanL     2  yoIb.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.   1863. 
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mounted  officer  too  exposed,  and  after  repeated  remonstrances  from 
the  ranks,  be  at  last  took  the  advice  thus  offered  him  and  dismounted. 
The  usual  arguments  of  the  South  in  support  of  their  institutiou,  of 
course  abound  in  these  pages.  The  high  morality  which  consists  in 
the  worship  of  the  great  principle,  *'  Let  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall," 
is  accepted  as  unanswerable.  In  this  camp,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
delusion  about  the  base  treachery  of  the  members  of  the  Buchanan 
ministry,  by  which  the  North  was,  as  far  as  possible,  disarmed  before 
the  concerted  outbreak  ;  it  is  simply  boasted  of  as  a  master  stroke  of 
policy,  and  no  disguise  affeeted  in  a  matter  oS  which  none  but 
Southerners  could  l^  proud. 

Another  Southern  book,  more  valuable  and  able,  but  equally  en- 
tangled in  the  toil  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  is  Mr. 
McHenry's  account  of  the  Cotton  Trade.^^  The  title,  in  which  we  hear 
for  the  &%i  time  of  the  American  Kepublics,  indicates  the  argument. 
In  Europe  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  there  was  but 
one  American  Republic,  and  that  it  bought  nearly  all  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  Secessionists  of  Napoleon  in  1804  for  seventy-five 
million  dollars,  or  of  Spain  in  1820 for  twenty-five,  with  Union  funds; 
to  which  sum  the  South  can  hardly  pretend  to  have  furnished  one- 
third.  The  special  possessions  of  the  South  rest  upon  a  basis  that  is 
inseparable  from  Union,  if  there  were  no  higher  arguments  which  con- 
demn their  effort  to  engross  their  ownership.  The  vogue  which  their 
arguments  have  so  lono;  enjoyed  was  founded  on  the  too  general  igno- 
rance of  American  pohtics  in  Europe :  there  are  abundant  signs  that 
better  knowledge  is  gradually  becoming  fatal  to  those  who  were  but  too 
glad  to  seize  upon  an  apparently  simple  issue.  The  advocates  of  the 
South  are  manifestly  preparing  to  execute  a  strategic  movement  but 
too  similar  to  many  they  have  ridiculed.  Mr.  McHenry's 
pages  which  are  devoted  to  the  cotton  trade  are  full  of  sta- 
tistical returns  on  its  growth  and  magnitude,  and  are  sub- 
stantially the  old  note  of  homage  to  King  Ck>tton,  a  king  whose 
kingdom  is  departing  from  him.  It  is  somewhat  symptomatic  that 
the  stress  of  the  ai^ument  is  made  to  rest  on  the  qualities  of  the  Sea 
Island  descriptions,  and  no  longer  reposes  on  the  sole  possession  of  the 
market  which  was  once  so  confidently  relied  on.  The  negro  question 
is  treated  as  though  it  were  to  be  definitively  settled  on  physiological 
principles.  The  inferiority  of  the  race,  their  inability,  when  free,  to 
oope,  without  education,  with  the  comparatively  instructed  white — are 
accepted  as  a  full  and  unanswerable  indication  that  they  are  bom  for 
the  state  from  which  every  means  of  exit  is  shut  out.  The  evils  of 
slavery  are  thus  made  to  furnish  a  ground  for  its  continuance,  and 
wrong  unblushingly  defended  by  a  parade  of  its  own  consequences.  An 
effort  is  made  in  this  volume  to  escape  from  the  reproach  of  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  the  Souths  which  substantially  amounts  to  this,  that 

'  ^  "  The  Cotton  Trade :  its  Bearing  upon  the  Proeperity  of  Great  Britain  and 
Oommeroe  of  the  American  Bepablics,  considered  in  Connexion  with  the  System  of 
Negro  Slavery  in  the  Confederate  States."  By  G.  McHeniy.  London :  Saunder^ 
Otley,  and  Co.   1868. 
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the  repudiating  States  would  not  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  agents 
and  hold  themselves  absolved  from  cheating  others,  when  they  can 
make  it  appear  that  they  have  been  cheated  themselves. 

A  very  careful  and  copious  account  of  the  Cotton  Cultivation  in  the 
South  of  India  has  been  brought  together  by  Mr.  Wheeler.^^  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  must  be  most  valuable  to  the  grower.  Its  ulti- 
mate conclusions  are,  that  the  quality  of  the  native  sorts,  though 
susceptible  of  great  improvement  from  careful  cultivation,  can  never 
be  brought  to  equal  the  finest  New  Orleans  descriptions  ;  and  that  the 
American  plant  degenerates  in  an  Indian  climate.  This  permanent 
inferiority  in  staple  must  ever  give  American  cotton  the  command  of  the 
market,  and  to  a  certain  extent  renders  the  Indian  cultivation  depen- 
dent upon  political  contingencies.  Peace  in  America  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  servile  basis  of  southern  society,  would  necessarily 
restore  to  the  slave  states  a  great  part  of  their  old  predominance  in  the 
European  market.  But  peace  on  these  terms  becomes  with  every 
year  less  and  less  probable,  and  on  none  other  can  negroes  who  have 
been  studiously  educated  to  care  for  nothing  but  their  simplest  animal 
^ants,  be  expected  to  work  at  all  more  energetically  than  will  suffice 
to  supply  them.  The  effects  of  our  own  emancipatory  measures  are 
too  palpable  to  be  ignored  even  by  those  who  are  blind  to  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  a  sudden  freedom  conferred  on  men  who  for  gene- 
rations have,  both  in  mind  and  body,  been  confirmed  in  habits  which 
incapacitate  them  for  its  exercise.  There  seems,  then,  every  chance 
that  political  circumstances  will  long  compensate  India  for  the  natural 
inferiority  of  its  conditions  of  cotton  cultivation. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  the  Canadian  Grovemment  determined  on 
sending  an  expedition  up  the  River  Moisie,  which  falls  into  theGulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  to  explore  its  course  to  the  watershed  which  divides  its  course 
from  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  at  Hamilton  Inlet.  The 
enterprise  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr. 
Hind,^®  already  well  known  from  his  accounts  of  the  Red  River  Explo- 
ration of  1859,  and  the  Assinniboine  Expedition  of  1858.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  read  a  book  of  travels  which  so  completely  brings 
the'country  before  the  reader's  eyes.  The  author's  natural  susceptibility 
to  the  savage  beauties  of  the  country  is  seconded  by  powers  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  rarest  sort ;  whilst  his  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  for,  the 
Indian  character,  kept  his  mind  constantly  open  to  every  trait  which 
could  throw  light  upon  their  customs  and  superstitions.  It  is  a  sad 
story  of  a  ruined  country  and  a  perishing  population.  The  elevated 
plateau  of  which  the  Peninsula  consists,  was  once  well  wooded  and  full 
of  game,  on  which  the  Indians  lived  in  vastly  greater  numbers  and 
comparative  plenty.  But  that  which  was  of  old  sufficient  for  their 
simple  wants  is  now  almost  exhausted  by  the  demands  of  their  trade 

^  *' Hand-book  to  the  Cotton  Cultivfttion  in  the  Madrai  Presidency.*'  By 
J.  T.  Wheeler.     London :  Virtue  Brothers.   1863. 

^*  "Excursions  in  the  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  the  Country  of  the 
Montagnais  and  Nasquapee  Indians."  By  H.  G.  Hind,  M.A.,  F.B.a.S.  2  vols. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1863. 
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with  Europeans.  They  must  now  wage  a  dreadful  war  with  oonsiantij 
inq)ending  famine ;  and  the  demeralization  which  is  induced  bjr  this 
hopeless  Hfe,  has  greatly  inoreased  the  natural  thoughtkasneas  of  their 
savage  character.  More  irequent  fires  have  devastated  the  forests 
the^  inhahit,  and  almost  exterminated  the  remnanta  of  animals  on 
which  they  lived.  There  is  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  tone  abofat  all 
their  tales  which  is  most  touching,  iu  spite  of  the  stoical  firmness  with 
which  they  repress  all  signs  of  feeling  hefore  strangers.  The  great 
majority  of  them  have  given  up  their  primitive  worship  of  a  good  and 
evil  spirit  and  become  converts  to  Roman  CatlK>liciBm,  owing  to  the 
self-denying  character  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries.  But  they  have 
changed  in  little  else  than  in  the  worship  of  Maria  in  the  place  of 
Manitou.  Their  new  religion,  too,  calls  them  to  the  ooast  for  the  sacn- 
ments  of  their  church,  and  the  dampness  of  the  seaboaid  afflicte  then 
with  every  variety  of  pulmonic  disease,  from  which  they  never  suffer  in 
the  dry  highland  they  inhahit,  in  spite  of  exposure  to  a  prolonged 
winter  which  lasts  for  half  the  year.  If  a  company  of  twelve  come  down 
in  the  summer,  it  is  rare  if  six  return  to  their  native  hunting-grounds. 
The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  tke 
wild  freedom  of  their  lives  as  hunters,  and  to  appreciate  the  more  reli- 
able results  of  an  agricultural  life,  have  proved  so  fruitless,  that  the 
French  missionaries  have  frankly  declared  that  it  is  useless  to  teacdi 
them  anything  more  than  religion.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  only  change  produced  is  one  of  dogma  leaving  but  small  traces 
upon  their  general  cliaracter. 

The  Moravians  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  have,  from  their 
method  of  instructing  their  converts  in  useful  trades,  been  some- 
what more  successful ;  but  thdr  exertions  have  chiefly  been  among  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  coast  —  a  much  milder  and  more  stationary  people. 
It  is^  however,  impossible  in  this  place  to  touch  upon  the  multitude  of 
interesting  questions  connected  with  the  race  of  Indians  whose  remnants 
at  pres^it  people  this  almost  desert  land ;  but  hardly  any  page  of  Mr. 
Hind's  journd  is  devoid  of  some  feature  of  their  life  which  shows  hovib 
hard  is  that  first  step  in  civilisation  which  lies  between  the  hunter  and 
the  husbandman.  The  mere  physical  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
expedition  were  by  no  means  contemptible,  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  the  river  they  were  ascending  in  some  plaoes  fell  as  much 
as  506  feet  in  2^  miles.  The  ascent  could,  consequently,  only  be  made 
in  native  birch  bark  canoes,  which  could  be  carried  round  the  rapids 
and  cascades  that  constantly  interrupted  its  progress.  These  pa^, 
or  portages  as  they  are  locally  called,  were  ofben  of  extreme  difficulty, 
frequently  involving  the  ascent  and  descent  of  rocky  barriers  of  500  or 
600  feet.  The  beauty  of  the  pine  woods  and  moss  and  lichen-cov^ned 
rocks  among  which  they  grew,  fully  recompensed  the  toil  of  such  of 
the  party  as  could  appreciate  them,  and  has  found  an  enthusiastic  and 
most  adequate  describer  in  Mr.  Hind.  These  lovely  and  many-coloured 
lichens,  which  first  break  the  surface  of  the  hardest  rocks  and  render 
other  vegetation  possible,  are  succeeded  by  mosses  as  varied  as  them- 
selves, but  after,  by  a  thousand  years' growth  and  decay,  they  have  yielded 
earth  enotigh  to  support  a  pine   forest,  they  ate  the  means  in  a  dry 
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Bummer,  by  carrying  the  sparks  of  a  hunter's  ill-extingaiahed  fire  before 
the  slight^  breeze,  of  destroying  all  this  patient  work  of  nature  over 
an  extent  that  has  sometimes  consumed  hundreds  of  -square  miles  in 
one  conflagration. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  region  abound  in  salmon  and  trout. 
Fish  of  60  lbs.  weight  have  been  taken  tmder  the  flails  whidi  oocut  so 
frequently  in  their  course.  The  moose,  rein-deer,  and  the  beaver,  "tiie 
woff,  marten,  and  rabbit  were  once  abundant,  but  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  with  them  must,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  Indian  population 
alsoTanish. 

The  second  volume  of  this  excellent  book  is  filled  with  the  fullest 
particulars  of  the  coast,  and  every  question  connected  with  its  geo- 
graphy. The  important  fishing  trade  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Labrador,  is  treated  in  the  fullest 
manner,  both  firom  an  economical  and  political  point  of  view.  Our 
treaty  obligations  with  the  French  and  Americans  on  the  subject  of 
these  important  fisheries  are  treated,  it  is  true,  from  an  exclusively 
Oanadian  point  of  view ;  but  with  a  temper,  insight,  and  judgment, 
which  fairly  raises  the  question — whether  the  mother  country  has  not, 
on  these  points,  been  somewhat  too  facile  in  assuming  them ;  they  are 
not,  however,  so  easily  escaped  from  as  incurred,  •  and  the  remedy, 
though  not  an  easy  one — for  it  calls  for  a  capital  not  at  present  at 
their  disposal — ^is  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadians.  They  would  do  well, 
however,  to  compare  the  melancholy  appeal,  given  in  this  volume, 
which  is  made  to  them  in  the  petition  of  the  native  Indians  of  Labra- 
dor, in  which  they  hopelessly  beg  for  a  restitution  of  their  right  of 
fishing  in  their  rivers,  which  has  been  leased  to  Americans  and  enter- 
prising Canadians  by  the  Colonial  Government,  with  their  own  to  the 
Home  Government  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  ocean  fisheries. 
A  more  striking  parallel  could  not  be  found,  or  one  more  calculated  to 
moderate  any  exaggerated  complaints  in  the  mouth  of  a  Canadian. 

"Wanderings  in  West  Africa,"  by  a  F.RG.S.,17  though  but  a 
description  of  one  voyage  on  board  the  African  Steam  Ship  Company's 
▼esael  the  Blaehland,  and  professing  to  give  the  impressions  of  a  day  at 
Tenerifie,  a  day  at  Bathuirst,  six  hours  at  Cape  Palmas,  &^,,  is  really 
the  work  of  one  very  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  general 
questions  connected  with  the  "Dark  Contin^it,"  but  also 
with  ail  the  geographical  literature  connected  with  his  subject. 
Although  the  book  is  in  the  last  degree  desultory,  and  the  author's 
(pinions  by  no  means  universally  acceptable,  there  exists  no  fitter 
companion  for  the  voyager  or  trader  to  these  coasts,  our  con- 
stantly increasing  trade  with  which  m^es  any  Avell-written  manual 
bighly  desirable.  The  great  insaluhrity  of  the  stations  on  this  coast  is 
attributed  by  the  author  to  the  ill-chosen  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  but  as  a  more  healthy  site  is  only  attainable  by  removal  some 
iniles  into  the  interior,  a  healthy  port  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
lioeessary  conditions  of  the  trade. 

J^  "Wanderings  in  West  Africa:  from  Lhreipool  to  Fenunido  Po."     By  » 
'^•B.Q.a    Leuka:  Tiniley  Brothers.    1M3. 
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On  the  question  of  slavery  the  author  holds  very  strong  opinions, 
and  is  not  far  from  accusing  the  advocates  of  emancipation  of  a  senti* 
mental  ignorance  of  the  subject.  In  this  he  falls  into  the  common  error 
of  supposing  that  if  he  can  prove  the  condition  of  the  blacks  more 
miserable  and  immoral  in  their  native  countries  than  on  an  American 
plantation,  he  has  sufficiently  answered  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
disapproving  of  such  a  means  of  civilization.  This  is  only  to  look  at 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  to  carry  the  Darwinian  argimient  which 
he  puts  in  the  promise  to  adopt  emancipation  views  when  the  black  rat 
shall  get  the  better  of  the  grey  one,  to  an  ultimate  result  which  com- 
pletely shuts  out  all  moral  considerations.  On  that  side  of  the  question 
which  regards  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  master  and  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  community  which  accepts  it  as  its  basis,  he  is  judi- 
ciously silent.  This  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informatioii 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  different  tribes  of  Africans  on  the 
Sierra  Leone  Coast  and  on  those  of  the  two  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra.  He  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  is  of  opinion  that  extended  trade  will  ultimately  open  a  wider 
field  than  that  of  California.  He  grounds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the 
rude  methods  employed  by  the  natives  in  gathering  the  gold  which  is 
now  exported  frx)m  the  coast ;  but  it  has  always  been  the  case  that  gold 
has  yielded  more  to  such  simple  methods  than  to  the  improved  pro- 
cesses which  attack  it  on  its  native  sites,  rather  than  in  those  diluvial 
deposits  which  are  accessible  by  the  simplest  means,  and  in  which  nature 
has  on  a  great  scale  done  all  the  preparatory  work  for  the  gold-seek^. 
There  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  branch  of  African 
export  will  share  in  that  advance  which  is  daily  made  by  palm  oil,  nuts, 
and  the  other  staple  productions  of  the  country.  There  seems  also  to 
be  no  doubt  of  the  capabilities  of  this  country  to  supply  cotton  to  almost 
any  extent,  were  the  condition  of  the  native  communities  more  fiivour- 
able  to  any  such  protracted  industry.  The  slow  progress  of  the  artificial 
wants  which  they  must  contract  b^  the  continuance  of  European  trade 
will  ultimately  bring  about  a  civilizing  change  in  their  manners  and 
habits ;  as  their  desires  increase,  their  faculties  will  advance  with  them, 
and  new  necessities  are  the  bitter  root  from  which  alone  improvement 
can  be  expected. 

A  slight  account  of  three  weeks'  tour  in  Majorca^^  may  be  re- 
commended as  indicating  a  new  ground  to  those  in  search  of  an  un- 
hackneyed district  for  a  summer  holiday.  The  Valley  of  SoUer,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  seems  to  promise  an  exoeUent  situation  for 
invalids  who  stand  in  need  of  a  southern  winter.  The  determination  to 
be  interested  and  pleased,  with  which  the  author  meets  the  moat 
insignificant  incidents,  though  it  makes  his  book  as  pleasant  to  his 
readers  as  no  doubt  it  made  his  trip  to  himself,  is  yet  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  him  should  not 
forget  what  excellent  travelUng  companions  they  are,  nor  attribute  to 
him  an^  disappointment  they  may  meet  with  among  the  genial  and 
simple  mhabitants. 

1*  "Thrae  Weeks  in  Majorca.'*  By  W.  Dodd,  A.M.  London :  Chapman  and 
HaU.   1863. 
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Dr.  Abraliam  Both,  editor  of  the  Swiss  journal  the  Bund,  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  an  ascent  of  two  hitherto  unsealed  summits  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland  of  the  Doldenhom  and  the  Weisse  Frau.^'  The 
Alpine  Club  has  made  the  public  familiar  with  every  feature  of  adven- 
ture attendant  on  these  exploits  ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  which  can 
compare  with  the  admirable  illustrations  with  which  Dr.  Both  has 
adorned  his  little  volume.  These  are  so  good  that  the  fullest  idea  Of 
such  snow-covered  heights  is  conveyed  to  the  most  uninitiated.  The 
care  with  which  some  natural  object  is  always  introduced  is  especially  to 
be  praised,  as  it  at  once  conveys,  what  is  so  often  wanting  in  sinular 
pictures,  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  snow 
fields,  and  fully  suggests  the  perilous  heights  attacked  by  the  hardy 
tourists.  We  have  seldom  seen  colour-printing  so  successfully  applied 
to  landscapes.  The  author  does  not  disdain  any  mountain  legend 
which  came  in  his  way,  and  thus  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  some- 
what monotonous  details  of  Alpine  climbing.  Perhaps  nothing  is  so 
difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it  as  the  enjoy- 
ment and  exhilaration  attendant  on  those  otherwise  somewhat  purpose- 


The  votaries,  however,  of  these  exploits  will  befflad  of  the  collection 
of  Journeys  just  published  by  Melchior  Ulrich,^  which  gives  the  ne- 
cessary directions,  so  far  as  books  can  give  them,  for  more  than  twenty 
different  passes  through  the  Alps  of  Valais,  and  Switzerland.  Two  of 
these,  it  is  true,  are  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
but  many  are  new,  and  those  in  the  district  of  the  Bemina  are  espe- 
cially interesting  and  beautiful. 

In  a  very  handsome  volume  Mr.  Gould  gives  us  an  account  of  a  trip 
to  Iceland,^^  which  he  and  some  friends  made,  apparently  in  1862,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  legends  of  the  country  and  filling  a  port- 
folio with  water-colour  sketches ;  these  last  are  excellent,  and  give  a 
truer  idea  of  that  land  of  volcanic  rocks  and  stone  marshes  than  can 
easily  be  got  from  any  other  sources.  Those  views  which  he  gives  in 
colour  are  beautiful  and  poetical  landscapes,  and  show  how  fine  an  effect 
may  be  produced  by  very  simple  means  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
artbt.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  woodcuts  do  not  do  equal  justice 
to  the  originals,  which  are  always  interesting  in  subject  and  often  pic- 
turesque in  the  highest  degree.  The  author,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
succeeded  in  filling  his  portfolio  with  a  most  interesting  series  of  draw- 
ings, full  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  northern  skies  and  the  savage  gran- 
deur of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  filled  with 
translations  of  local  legends,  which  have  great  simplicity  of  feeling  and 
strong  national  peculiarities.    We  are  not,  however,  of  the  author's 

^  "The  Doldenhom  and  Weisse  Frau,  asoeaded  for  the  First  Time  by  Abraham 
Both  and  Edmund  Yon  Fellenberg."  Coblenz :  Karl  Baedeker. . .  London : 
WiUiams  and  Norgate. 

^  "  Berge  und  Gletsoher  Fahrten  in  den  Hochalpen  der  Schweiz.^*  Yon  G. 
Stoder  M.  Ulrich,  J.  J.  Weilenmann,  H.  Zeller.  Zurich:  F.  Schultees.  London  : 
D.Nutt.  1868. 

^  ''  Iceland:  its  Scenes  and  Sagas."  By  Sabine  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  Nicolas  College,  Lancing,  &c.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.   1863. 
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opiniony  that  the  translations  are  improyed  hy  the  introduction  of 
antiquated  and  provincial  words  where  they  happen  to  resemble  the 
Icelandie  ones.  Byre,  a  farm ;  bonder,  a  farmer ;  to  husk,  to  make 
ready,  and  the  like,  are  no  ornaments  where  they  occur  in  the  raidst  of 
the  most  familiar  vernacular ;  nor  does  he  restrict  himself  to  their  use 
in  the  legends,  but  busks  himself  every  morning  for  his  day's  journey 
with  an  amusing  complacency.  The  travellers  landed  at  Beykjavick 
a»  usual,  but  made  a  much  longer  tour  than  is  customary,  traveraiug 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  ^de  of  the  island  and  visiting  the  Eyja  Fj(»d, 
and  the  remai^able  falls  at  Dettifoss ;  on  their  return  south,  ^e  G^eysir 
waft  of  course  examined  and  described.  The  tone  of  the  book  ia  that 
of  a  cheerful  well*enjoyed  holiday ;  indeed,  the  high  spirits  of  the  party 
sometimes  took  strange  shapes.  On  one  occasion  they  went  soleinnly 
throu^  the  old  joke  of  teaching  their  hostess  to  make  stone  soup.  As 
she  had  nothing  to  give  them,  they  proposed  she  should  boil  a  piece  of 
lava,  and  by  the  judicious  addition  of  certain  ingredients  from  packages 
bought  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's  they  astonished  her  with  a  very  palat> 
ahle  result.  Another  time,  being  forosd  to  talk  Latin  to  the  clergyman 
of  village  near  the  Qeysir,  and  finding  his  colloquial  accomplishments  in 
that  language  run  rather  short,  one  of  the  party  treated  him  to  a 
galimatias  out  of  Henry's  First  Latin  Book — a  kind  of  joke  that  would 
send  the  lowest  form  into  a  roar,  hut  was  hardly  consistent  with  the 
courtesy  due  either  to  the  person  or  character  of  his  int^locutor.  One 
of  the  most  useM  features  of  the  book  is  the  minute  particularity  ai 
each  day*8  journey,  and  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  it ;  this  maika 
the  volume,  in  spite  of  its  hulk,  a  most  deairable  guide-book  to  any 
one  who  may  wish  to  devote  a  two  months'  summer  holiday  to  a  viat 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Europe.  It  is  also  furnished 
with  very  full  appendices  on  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the 
country. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  detailed  information  on  the  characteristie 
forms  and  geographical  dbtribution  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
island  would  do  well  to  consult  the  work  of  Herr  Winkler^,  who  has 
made  them  the  object  of  a  special  study. 


SCIENCE. 

rthe  **  Correspondence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  with  Heinridi 
Berghaus,"^  we  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  if  not  any  important 
scientific  information,  at  least  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  life 
and  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  our  day.  In  this 
respect,  however,  we  think,  the  readers  of  the  three  volumes  just  pob- 

*^  "  lalttid  der  Ban  aeiamr  GMnige  und  dewen  geolegiMlie  Bedentung."  Ymt 
Gnstav  G.  Winkter.    MUndien  :  B.  H.  Ghimmt.    London  :  D.  Nutt 

^  "BriefweohMl  AlftTsuder  von  Humboldt's  mit  Heinrich  BergliMii,  mat  dea 
jAfaieB  1825  bii  1858."  Leipzig :  Costenoble.  ISOd.  3  vols.  8to,  pp.  348,  308, 
and  380. 
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lished  will  be  somewhat  disappointed ;  except  as  manifesting  the  con- 
stant activity  of  his  mind,  and  his  incessant  watchfulness  of  everything 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  those  subjects  so  admirably  tres^^ed  in 
bis  "  Cosmos/'  they  give  us  but  little  insight  into  the  inner  mind 
of  Humboldt,  and  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  biogn^her  of  Heinrich 
Berghaus  than  to  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  life  and  doings 
of  lus  great  friend.     Indeed,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  third 
volume — and  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  col- 
lection— is  devoted  to  the  correspondence  between  Berghaus,  Hum- 
boldt, Dr.  Hook^,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  of  Darjeeling,  and  to  the 
fall  development  of  a  grievance  which  the  first-named  savant  considers 
that  he  possesses  i^ainst  the  two  Englishmen.     Professor  Berghaus, 
it  appears,  undertook  the  preparation  of  an  elementary  physical  geo- 
graphy, to  be  translated  by  Mr.  Hodgson  into  the  Hindu  vernacular, 
for  the  use  of  young  natives  in  our  Indian  schools,  and  having  com- 
pleted half  his  task,  and  received  half  the  stipulated  remuneration, 
hesitated  a  littde  about  the  remainder  in  consequence  of  his  finding 
that  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Hodgson  get- 
ting his  book  patronized  effectually  by  the  Indian  Glovemment.   After 
much  correspondence  he  proceeded  with  his  work,  with  an  express 
stipulation  that  the  remainder  of  the  manuscript  should  be  paid  for  on 
its  completion  and  delivery ;  but  finding,  as  many  a  literary  man  and 
philosopher  has  done  before  him,  that  it  would  be  verj'  convenient  to 
draw  a  little  money  on  accoimt,  he  sent  off  a  portion  of  manuscript  to 
Dr.  Hooker,  who  was  to  be  his  paymaster  in  England,  as  agent  for  Mr. 
Hodgson,  with  a  request  for  an  immediate  remittance.     To  this  re- 
quest Dr.   Hooker  demurred,  and  ultimately,   Professor  Bei^haus 
refusing  to  proceed  without  the  advance,  the  whole  business  was 
dropped.    This  grievance  Professor  Bererhaus  parades  in  enpteruo  ;  the 
letters,  conversations,  and  statements  relating  to  it  occupying  a  very 
considerable  part  of  170  pages  in  the  third  volume,  and  including  the 
most  curious  lamentations  about  postage,  and  his  having  been  charged 
no  less  than  4  thaler  28  silbergroschen  by  the  Berlin  bankers  on  the 
payment  of  his  first  remittance.     He  nevertheless  evidently  considers 
it  very  odd  and  decidedly  shabby  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hooker,  to  com- 
plain of  being  put  to  about  the  same  expense  in  postage  in  connexion 
with  the  advance  of  money  which  the  latter  declined  sending.     The 
wlnde  affair  has  its  melancholy  side,  from  its  showing  that  even  such 
men  as  Humboldt  and  Berghaus  were  not  superior  to  the  ordinary 
Continental  practice  of  getting  as  much  advantage  as  possible  out  of 
John  Bull ;  whilst  their  simultaneous  reflections  on  the  money-loving 
mania  and  business  habits  cfaaracteristio  of  that  individual,  even  when 
he  disguises  his  ordinary  shopkeeping  charact^  under  the  garb  of  a 
Bowmt,  are  exceedingly  ludicrous.     In  other  respects  these  letters,  as 
we  have  already  said,  give  us  but  little  insight  into  the  charaoter  of 
Humboldt^  except  that  they  display  that  genial  and  often  sportive 
habit  of  mind  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him  by  those  who 
knew  him.     Of  anecdotic  matter  we  find  scarcely  any,  although  there 
is  one  capital  story  of  Humboldt's  meeting  with  a  young  man  who 
professed  to  have  ascended  Chimborazo  in  his  company,  and  to  have 
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actually  reached  the  summit, when  the  great  traveller  was  left  pantia^ 
some  distance  below.  To  make  his  story  consistent  with  his  omi 
age,  this  veracious  individual  shifted  the  time  of  the  ascent  twent] 
years  forward ;  he  fled  precipitately,  however,  when  he  discovered  thai 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  talking  was  no  other  than  Humboldt  him 
self.  The  letters,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  firo* 
1825  to  1858,  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  much  that  will  prot^ 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  histoxy  of  geographical  discoveiji 
indeed,  from  the  care  with  which  Humboldt  watched  for  everytbiiM 
bearing. upon  physical  geography,  and  the  constancy  of  his  commun^ 
catioiis  upon  such  matters  with  Berghaus,  the  foundation  of  a  historj 
of  the  modem  progress  of  geographical  science  might  almost  be  de 
rived  from  these  letters  alone.  They  contain  numerous  criticisms 
upon  the  results  obtained  and  published  by  various  travellers,  ani 
through  them  are  scattered  many  original  remarks  and  hints  whki 
will  prove  of  interest  to  the  geographer.  Professor  Berghaus  pub 
lishes  with  the  correspondence  a  considerable  number  of  articles  fa^ 
nished  to  the  geographical  journals  edited  by  him  for  many  years  (th^ 
**Hertha"  and  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Erdkunde"),  either  by  HumboM 
himself  or  by  his  friends,  and  also  several  to  which  Humboldt  refer^ 
in  the  correspondence.  In  this  respect  the  worthy  Professor  has  dom 
rather  more  than  was  necessary — as,  for  example,  in  reprinting  th< 
whole  of  the  Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Stat^  bj 
which  the  Califomian  and  other  territory  was  ceded  to  the  latter ;  bul 
to  make  up  for  this,  he  has  added  several  papers  mentioned  and  quoted 
by  Humboldt,  but  which  had  not  previously  appeared  in  print. 

Out  of  three  astronomical  works  which  we  have  to  notice,  two  ar^ 
intended  for  the  demolition  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In  one  oi 
them,  bearing  the  proud  title  of  "  Victoria  toto  Coelo ;  or,  Moden 
Astronomy  recast,"^  the  author,  a  Mr.  James  Heddie,  endeavours  t< 
show  that,  as  we  now  believe  that  the  sun,  with  all  his  attendaui 
planets,  is  moving  through  space  at  an  awful  rate,  the  laws  formerij 
supposed  to  govern  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  can  no  longer  apply 
According  to  the  author's  notion,  the  earth  in  following  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  in  following  the  earth,  would  describe  in  space  neitbei 
circles  nor  ellipses,  but  a  series  of  either  looped  or  semi-elliptical 
curves,  the  latter  imited  by  pretty  sharp  angles,  at  each  of  which  h( 
assumes  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of  jerking  stop  of  the  planetai^ 
body  very  disagreeable  to  any  inhabitants  which  it  might  possess. 
That  this  might  be  the  optical  expression  of  the  phenomena  to  an  eye 
capable  of  grasping  the  whole  series  of  movement  at  once,  and  placed 
outside  that  portion  of  space  which  is  assumed  to  be  moTing  along 
with  our  planetary  system,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this,  if  demonstrated, 
cannot  invalidate  Newton's  sixth  corollary  of  his  first  propositi<m 
(Book  I.),  which  refers  only  to  the  motions  of  bodies  relatively  to  the 
centres  round  which  they  revolve.     If  Mr.  Beddie  will  take  tb« 


*  ''Victorift  toto  Coelo;  or,  Modern  Astronomy  recast."    By  James  Beddie. 
F.A.S.L.     London  :  Bardwicke.    1868.    Svo,  pp.  64. 
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fcrotible  to  read  carefully  over  "  this  extraordinary  corollary,"  as  he 
ealls  it,  he  will  find  that  he  has  Fomewhat  mistaken  its  meaning. 
Again,  if  he  will  examine  the  second  corollary  of  the  second  propo- 
nfeion  (Book  I.)»in  which  the  possible  existence  of  a  resisting  medium 
is  alluded  to,  he  will  find  that  he  is  in  error  in  regarding  the  resisting 
medium  as  the  supposed  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  description  of 
uneas,  and  in  fact  that  he  has  entirely  missed  the  sense  of  that  corol- 
lary. Mr.  Reddie's  notion,  that  instead  of  an  orbital  motion,  the 
course  of  planetary  bodies  accompanying  a  centre  moving  in  a  given 
direction  would  consist,  according  to  received  opinions,  of  a  series  of 
eor?es  in  which  the  planet  would  either  remain  stationary  for  a 
moment,  or  become  retrograde  at  its  passage  from  one  curve  to  an- 
i^r,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  argument  against  modern 
•stronomers.  Of  this  we  can  only  say  that  its  absurdity  may  be 
practically  demonstrated  by  any  one  who  will  study  the  revolutions  of 
i  coachwheel,  or  of  a  stone  or  other  body  swung  round  at  the  end  of 
I  string  by  a  person  running. 

Dr.  Pratt,  the  second  of  our  an ti -Newtonians,  does  not  commit  him- 
»lf,  in  his  work  "  On  Orbital  Motion,"^  in  the  same  way  as  his  collar 
^ateur,  Mr.  Reddie,  of  whose  writings,  however,  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  praise,  although  their  views  upon  some  important  points  differ 
widely.  Dr.  Pratt's  general  theory  of  astronomy  seems  to  be  as 
follows.  At  the  centre  of  the  space  occupied  by  all  the  celestial  bodies 
visible  to  us  is  a  central  body,  occupying  the  celestial  polar  centre, 
found  which  our  sun  and  all  other  celestial  bodies  are  revolving  in  vast 
orbits.  The  plane  of  revolution  of  the  sun  is  said  to  be  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  solar  system.  The  mean  orbits  of  all  the  celestial  bodies 
tre  circular,  but  owing  to  the  oscillatory  revolution  of  the  central  body 
of  each  system  round  the  orbital  centre  of  the  latter,  the  actual  orbits 
ownllate  spirally  on  either  side  of  the  mean  orbits.  We  cannot  follow 
ft*.  Pratt  through  all  the  details  of  his  system  of  astronomy,  but  we 
Wieve  that  the  above  is  a  fair  statement  of  his  general  views  as  to  the 
mterpivtation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  heavens.  It  is  in  his 
theory  that  he  makes  his  direct  attack  upon  the  Newtonian  philosophy ; 
^d  here  he  strikes  at  the  very  foundation.  He  says  that  the  vis 
^*friuB  is  not,  as  stated  by  Newton,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  bodies  to 
pCTsevere  in  their  present  state,  whether  that  state  be  one  of  rest  or 
lotion,  but  a  constant  tendency  to  a  state  of  rest.  Vis  inertia  thus, 
^  the  author's  view,  becomes  equivalent  to  gravity,  as  indeed  he 
**^it8;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  Newton  and  he  speak  of  very  dif- 
f<^nt  things  under  the  same  name.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  vis 
^^^rtie,  Dr.  Pratt  has  to  find  two  forces,  equivalent  to  the  so-called 
^tripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  by  which  his  orbital  motion  might  be 
*^<Jcted,  and  these  'he  describes  under  the  names  of  the  centric  and 
eccentric  forces.  The  former  is  the  atti-active  force  exerted  by  the 
antral  body  upon  those  which  revolve  round  it ;  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
*  typical  expression  for  "  the  sustaining  power  of  God !"     It  does  not 

^   "Oo  Orbital  Motion  :  the  Oatlines  of  ft  S/stem  of  Physical  Astronomy.**    By 

'^  F.  A.  Pratt.  M.D.     London :  Churchill  and  Sona.     1863.     8to,  pp.  106. 
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appear  wliy  centric  force  is  left  to  its  own  devices,  and  the  direct  inter* 
position  of  the  Deity  is  called  in  to  account  for  the  force  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  we  can  see  no  positive  reason  why  the  terms  "  centric" 
and  "  eccentric"  are  to  be  preferred  to  their  predecessors,  nor  can  we 
understand  why  the  character  of  infidelity  should  be  fastened  upon  the 
Newtonian  theory,  because  it  supposes  the  Deity  to  act  throughout  by 
laws  impressed  upon  matter,  and  not  by  law  in  one  instance  and  by 
direct  interposition  in  another.  Until  the  appearance  of  some  more  . 
powerful  arguments  than  those  of  either'  Dr.  Pratt  or  Mr.  Reddie, 
we  shall  venture  still  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy. 

Two  unpretending  little  books  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  as,  to 
a  certain  extent,  constituting  an  antidote  to  the  ill  effects  which  the 
crude  speculations  of  the  authors  just  referred  to  may  produce  in  some 
minds.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Introduction  to  Astronomy"  of  Mr. 
Hind,*  which  has  now  reached  its  third  edition,  and  in  its  present  form 
furnishes  a  good  elementary  account  of  the  chief  results  of  practical 
astronomy,  with  indications  of  so  much  of  the  theories  upon  which 
physical  astronomy  is  founded  as  will  suffice  to  give  the  beginner  a 
notion  of  the  general  bearings  of  astronomical  science.  The  descrip- 
tions of  celestial  phenomena  are  very  clear,  and  the  student's  compre- 
hension of  the  subject  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  **  Astronomical 
Vocabulary,"  originally  an  independent  work,  which  is  incorporated 
with  this  edition,  and  made  to  serve  as  an  index. 

"  The  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lynn,^  is  the  title  of  the  second  little  manual  which  we  should  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  in  any  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  such 
writers  as  Dr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Reddie.  In  its  section  on  Dynamics 
they  will  find  a  most  intelligible  exposition  of  the  laws  of  motion,  aft«r 
reading  which,  if  thev  fall  into  error,  they  will  at  least  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  so  with  their  eyes  open.  This  work  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  treating  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydro- 
dynamics, Pneumatics  and  Optics  respectively,  and  we  have  never  seen 
the  principles  of  those  branches  of  science  so  clearly  and  concisely  ex- 
plained as  in  its  pages.  In  the  first  two  sections  the  author  has  given 
sufficient  indications  of  the  working  of  the  more  important  mechanical 
problems,  and  the  whole  is  most  admirably  adapts  for  an  educational 
book,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Whilst  some  of  Newton's  countrymen  have  been  making  a  dead 
set  at  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  certain  German  philosophers 
appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  an  equally  violent  effort  to  destroy  his 
theory  of  colour,  and  to  set  up  in  its  place  that  of  their  countryman, 
Goethe,  apparently  on  the  principle  so  clearly  enunciated  by  Tristram 
Shandy,  that  by  demolishing  your  opponent's  hypothesis,  you  at  the 

*  "An  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  to  which  it  added  an  ABtronomioal  Vooi- 
bnlary  containing  an  Explanation  of  Terms  in  use  at  the  present  d^y."  By  J.  R. 
Hind,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  gr^tly  enlai^ed.  London; 
H.  6.  Bobn.     1863.     Small  8vo,  pp.  216. 

»  •*  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. **  By  William  Thynne  Lynn,  B.A, 
&c.    London:  Van  Voorst.    186S.     Small  8vo,  pp.  100. 
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same  time  establish  yonr  own.  In  opposition  to  these  '^Gdthe- 
nianer/'  Dr.  Karl*  Neumann  has  published  his  "  Discourse  upon  the 
most  essential  errors  of  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colour,"*  in  which  he  has 
pretty  clearly  shown  that  his  opponents  know  very  little  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  have  ventured  to  write.  As  Dr.  Neumann's  pamphlet 
consists  entirely  of  a  review  of  two  works  by  a  Dr.  Bahr  and  a  Herr 
Possuecker,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  him  through  all  his  argu- 
ments, but  the  reader,  will  form  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  calibre  of  the 
anti-Newtonians  from  the  following  example  of  what  one  of  them  re- 
gards as  a  '*  strong  case"  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  different 
refrangibility  of  colours.  **  Objects  of  different  colours  at  the  same 
distance,"  says  Dr.  Bahr,  "  such  as  a  green  tree,  a  red  roof,  or  gay 
clothing,  could  only  produce  confused  pictures  in  our  eyes,  if  the  colours 
of  tiiese  objects  possessed  a  different  refrangibility.  The  painter  would 
be  unable  to  represent  the  human  form  correctly  in  its  outlines,  when- 
ever its  clothing  consisted  of  different  colours."  We  can  l\illy  concur 
with  Dr.  Neumann  in  asking,  "  whether  any  one  could  have  believed 
such  nonsense  possible,"  and  also  in  thinking  that  a  little  rough 
handling  will  be  very  good  for  men  who,  like  his  present  adversaries, 
venture  to  write  upon  the  nature  of  colour  with  so  little  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  refraction,  as  to  attribute  to  a  mind  like  Newton's  the 
origination  of  a  theory,  according  to  which,  as  our  author  says,  we 
ought  to  see  the  collar  of  a  letter-carrier  going  about  quite  distinct 
Irom  his  ooat,  and  "  indeed  the  whole  man,  sweeping  through  the  air, 
as  if  broken  up  into  separate  pieces !" 

The  prizes  of  fifty  pounds  and  twenty  pounds  offered  by  the  North- 
wich  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  tlie  best  essays  on  "  The  Use  of 
Salt  in  Agriculture,"  7  have  produced  two  memoirs  which  that  body 
has  considered  worth  publication.  These  are  by  Mr.  Robert  Falk 
and  Dr.  T,  L.  Phipson,  the  former  having  obtained  the  first  and  the 
latter  the  second  of  the  above  prizes.  Mr.  Falk  has  devoted  his 
attention  especially  to  the  subject  set  before  him  ;  Dr.  Phipson,  with 
a  more  discursive  pen,  runs  through  the  general  uses  of  salt,  including 
its  application  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  evidence  in  connexion 
with  the  latter  seems  to  show  that  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  salt 
alone  as  a  manure  is  very  doubtful,  but  that  when  added  to  nitro- 
genous manures  it  generally  proves  of  the  greatest  service.  This 
appears  to  be  partly  due  to  its  own  direct  action  when  absorbed,  partly 
to  its  influence  on  those  materials  of  the  soil  which  are  required  for 
the  proper  nutrition  of  the  plants,  and  lastly,  in  part  to  its  rendering 
more  equable  the  action  upon  the  plants  of  the  nitrc^notis  manures 
associated  with  it.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  views  set  forth  in 
these  essays,  but  their  authors  will  have  done  some  service  to  agricul- 

'  **  Vortrag  ttber  die  wenentlichBteii  Intbttmer  in  G5the*8  Farbenlebre  ;  gehalten 
in  Breaden,  von  Br.  Cvi  NoumMin.  Dresden :  Ernst  nnd  Port^^er.  1868^ 
8vo,  pp.  62. 

'  "  Tlie  Ose  of  asU  in  Agricnltaro."  By  Robert  Falk,  and  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson, 
''^C.S.,  &0.  Prise  Essays  pobliahed  by  tbe  Salt  Chamber  of  Commeroe  at  North- 
wioh.    Li?erpool :  G.  J.  Poore.    London :  Simpkins.     1863»    8to,  pp.  56. 
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iure,  by  calling  the  attention  of  farmers  to  what  is  at  least  a  cheap 
mode  of  greatly  increasing  the  efficacy  of  their  ordinary  manure?. 

Mr.  Jukes's  "  School  Manual  of  Geology,"®  intended  not  merelj  a* 
a  class-book,  but  also  as  a  means  of  exciting,  and  to  a  certjun  extent 
fulfilling,  in  the  minds  of  young  people,  a  desire  to  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  marvellous  phenomena  revealed  by  geology,  appears  to  as 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  these  purposes.  In  the  earlier  chapten, 
starting  from  the  theory  of  an  incandescent  and  fluid  central  nucleus^ 
he  explains  the  means  by  which  rock  masses  have  been  produced;  and 
in  his  second  section  describes  the  changes  of  position  and  physicil 
condition  brought  about  in  these  rocks,  after  their  deposi&on,  b^ 
various  causes.  The  third  section  includes  the  discussion  of  tU 
sequence  of  the  rocks  as  indicated  by  their  superposition  and  cont:une<l 
fossils.  The  whole  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  subject  is  verj 
clear,  and  such  as  to  render  many  points,  which  often  appear  to  be  sur< 
rounded  with  difficulties,  comparatively  eaay  of  comprehension  to  th( 
beginner.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  in  his  etymological  tnDS< 
lations  of  the  names  of  fossils  the  author  is  frequently  not  very  fortui 
nate,  and  sometimes  wrong. 

Karl  von  Hauer's  report  "On  the  more  important  Iron-Ores  of  th< 
Austrian  Monarchy,"^  possesses  but  little  general  8cienti6c  interest 
its  chief  value  consisting  in  the  details  which  it  will  furnish  to  th^ 
mineralogist  as  to  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  iron-ores  d 
the  large  portion  of  eastern  Europe  subject  to  Austrian  rule.  Thi 
ores  appear  to  be  scattered  through  nearly  all  the  states  of  which  tW 
incongruous  monarchy  is  composed,  and  to  differ  about  equally  in  theii 
geological  position,  mode  of  deposition,  and  mineralogical  natare 
Their  amount  of  iron  varies,  according  to  the  analyses  made  in  thi 
laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Geological  Institute,  from  7  to  nearly  & 
per  cent.  The  number  of  blast-furnaces  at  work  in  1861  in  the  Am 
trian  empire  was  284,  and  the  total  amount  of  iron  turned  out  bi 
them  rather  more  than  5,600,000  hundredweights. 

An  excellent  popular  summary  of  the  modern  theory  of  physiolog 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Savory  in  his  Lectures  "  On  Lifeand  Death  ;"^ 
which,  as  now  given  to  the  public,  form  a  well-written  and  most  in 
teresting  little  treatise  on  matters,  a  knowledge  of  which  roust  be  c 
importance  to  every  one.  Life,  according  to  Mi\  Savory,  is  "easeil 
tiaily  a  state  of  dynamical  equilibrium,  consisting  in  a  definite  relatioi 
between  destruction  and  renewal — in  a  regulated  adjustment  betweei 
waste  and  repair,  whereby  the  condition  is  maintained  notwithstan^ 
ing  constant  change.'*  Waste  is  caused  by  action,  repair  takes  plac 
during  repose,  assimilation  is  necessary  for  repair;   life,  therefon 

•  <<The  School  Manual  of  Geology."  By  J.  Beete  Jakes,  M.A.,  F.B.&,  i* 
Edinburgh  :  Black.     1863.     12ido,  pp.  862. 

*  '*I)ie  wichtigeren  Eiseuerz  vorkommeD  in  der  Osteireichischen  Monarcbj 
nnd  ihr  Metallgehalt.*'  Von  Karl  Bitter  von  Hauer.  Vienna:  BnuoiUUel 
1863.     Svo,  pp.  187. 

^^  **  On  Life  and  Death :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  InstiintioD  i 
Great  Britain."  By  William  S.  Savoiy,  F.B.&  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  C* 
1863.     SmaU  8vo^  pp.  203. 
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*'  may  be  said  to  present  esfientially  two  phases — one  of  assimilation, 
and  one  of  function.  Assimilation  is  a  source  of  force  ;  function  causes 
its  expenditure.*'  In  the  development  of  these  principles,  in  their 
application  to  the  varied  phenomena  of  life,  and  in  the  indication  of 
the  influence  of  external  forces  upon  the  organism,  the  author  has 
been,  it  seems  to  us,  particularly  happy  ;  and  his  pages  contain  some 
remarks  upon  such  subjects  as  metamorphosis,  the  nature  and  possible 
effect  of  rudimentary  organs  and  type  of  organization,  which  will  prove 
highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  Of  death  in  general,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  mystery  of  life,  (for  it  must  be  observed  that, 
whatever  we  may  say  about  the  correlation  of  vital  force  with  the 
other  manifestations  of  physical  force,  we  do  not  approach  one  step 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  life,) 
the  author  can  say  little  more  than  that  it  is  the  cessation  of  those 
processes  which  constitute  vital  actions.  But  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween molecular  death  and  the  general  life  and  death  of  the  organism, 
and  upon  the  different  means  by  which  death  is  brought  about,  the 
reader  will  Und  much  to  interest  and  instruct  him  in  Mr.  Savory's 
lectures. 

The  little  "  Manual  of  Zoology"  of  Mihie-Edwards,"  of  which  the 
English  translation  by  Dr.  Knox  has  now  reached  a  second  edition,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  works  that  we  possess  for  effecting  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended — namely,  furnishing  the  general  reader 
with  an  elementary  notion  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  classifica- 
tion of  animals.  The  introductory  section,  which  treats  of  the  general 
structure  and  physiology  of  animals,  and  explains  the  genend  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  is  aidmirably  clear  ;  and  the  succeeding  portion, 
giving  the  details  of  the  system,  with  illustrative  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  is  also  excellent  as  regards  the  vertebrata  and  the  higher 
articulata ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  lower  divisions  (moUusoa  and 
zoophytes)  is  very  imperfect,  and  passes  by,  wholly  without  notice, 
many  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  results  of  modem  zoolo- 
gical research.  Dr.  Knox,  who  was  engaged  in  revising  the  proofs  in 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  has  added  several  notes  in  ditferent  parts  of 
the  book  ;  these  are  generally  of  value,  but  sometimes  appear  to  be 
introduced  without  much  reason.  The  little  volume  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  the  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
English  edition,  are  generally  of  great  beauty.  We  notioe  that  the 
names  appended  to  the  illustrations,  which  were  very  imperfectly 
transUted  in  the  first  edition,  are  much  better  in  this,  although  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Under  the  long-winded  title  of  '*  Not  Like  Man,  Bimanous  and 
Biped,  nor  yet  Quadrumanous,  but  Cheiropodous,"^*  we  have  received 

"  "  A  Manual  of  Zoology."  By  M.  Milne-Edwards.  Translated  from  the  last 
French  edition  by  R.  Knox,  M.D.,  F.R.b.E.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  C. 
Carter  Blake,  F.Q.S.,  &c.     London:  Renshaw.     1863.    12mo,  pp.  564. 

"  -Not  Like  Man,'*  Ac.  By  George  Britton  Halford,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patholo^  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  Mel- 
bourne: Miliar.     Ib63.    8vo,  pp.  16. 
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a  small  contribution  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  position  of  man  in 
nature.  It  is  a  voice  reaching  us  from  the  Antipodes,  its  author  being 
Dr.  Halford,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Ac.,  in  the  University  of  Mei- 
bourne.  The  statements  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are  founded  on 
the  dissection  of  two  Macaque  monkeys.  As  regards  the  characters  ol 
the  brain,  the  author  entirely  confirms  the  observations  of  ProfesMi 
Huxley ;  but  he  is  at  variance  with  him  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
in  structure  between  the  foot  of  man  and  the  posterior  extremity  in 
the  monkey.  He  founds  his  opposition  to  Huxley's  view  chiefly  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer  in  the  foot  of  the 
Macaque,  which  he  shows  to  agree  precisely  with  those  pretsent  in  the 
hand  of  the  same  animal  and  in  that  of  man,  but  to  differ  entirel| 
from  the  corresponding  layer  of  muscles  in  the  human  foot.  When  w^ 
look  into  the  functions  of  these  muscles,  however,  we  find  them  to  b^ 
connected  with  the  general  grasping  power  of  the  foot,  and  espedalli 
with  the  opposability  of  the  great  toe ;  and  as  Professor  Huxley  ceiH 
tainly  does  not  deny  this,  it  will  not  surprise  him  to  learn  (if  he  doel 
not  know  it  already),  that  the  undoubted  functions  of  the  member  ar« 
thus  expressed  in  its  musculature.  Professor  Huxley's  argumevt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  inferior  limb  in  man  and  the  apes  is  drawn  fron 
the  consideration  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  musdes 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  respective  members,  and  certainly 
is  not  affected  by  the  details  put  forwani  by  Dr.  Halford. 

Under  the  title  of  "  New  Materials  for  the  History  of  Man,"^^  Mr. 
K.  G.  Haliburton  has  sent  us  impressions  of  two  essays  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science.  Mr. 
Haliburton  has  long  occupied  himself  with  investigations  into  the 
unity  of  those  singular  superstitious  practices  which  are  so  wideljf^ 
spread  amongst  the  most  various  tribes  of  mankind,  in  the  hope 
tiiereby  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  human 
species.  His  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  almost 
universal  attribution  of  a  more  or  less  ominous  character  to  the  act  of 
sneezing,  and  his  second  treats  of  the  very  general  prevalence  of  the 
custom  of  holding  '*  festivals  of  the  dead"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  November.  This  practice  the  author  finds  prevailing  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  in  connexion  with  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  he  hence  supposes  that 
the  custom  took  its  rise  south  of  the  equator  -in  the  form  of  a  Kew 
Year's  commemoration  of  departed  friends  and  relatives.  In  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  involving,  as  it  does,  migration  northwards  ot  the 
ancestors  of  those  European  and  Asiatic  peoples  amongst  whom  a 
similar  custom  is  to  be  traced,  Mr.  Haliburton  adduces  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts. 

In  medical  literature  we  have  an  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Hilton, 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Mechanical  and  Physiological  Rest  in  theTreatment 

"  "New  Materials  for  a  History  of  Man,  derived  from  a  Compariaoo «f  tl^ 
Ouitoms  and  Superstitions  of  Nations.''  By  R,  G.  Haliburton,  F.S.A.  Hali^ 
Nova  Scotia.     1863.    8yo. 
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of  Accidents  and  Disease,  and  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  Pain." ^^  After 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  means  adopted  by  nature  to  secure  a  state 
of  quiescence  of  the  various  viscera,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
anatomical  arrangements  by  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  pro- 
tected from  injury  and  from  the  effects  of  shocks  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  author  discusses  the  points  of  interest  in  the  phenomena 
accompanying  concussion  of  these  organs ;  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
which  he  urges  strongly  the  necessity  for  long-continued  rest,  both 
mechanical  and  physiological.  Passing  from  the  consideration  of  these 
special  cases,  the  author,  by  details  of  numerous  instances  of  injury 
and  disease  coming  under  his  own  observation,  and  by  much  judicious 
criticism  of  the  phenomena  presented,  points  out  the  value  of  rest  in 
the  restoration  of  injured  parts,  and  shows  how  the  main  object  of 
the  surgeon  ought  to  be,  by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  secure  the 
most  perfect  quietude  of  structures  suffering  from  injury  or  disease,  in 
order  that  nature  may  not  be  disturbed  in  her  efforts  to  repair  the 
mischief. 

In  many  surgical  diseases  the  author  shows  how  the  removal  of 
some  cause  of  irritation,  as  a  foreign  body,  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c,, 
leads  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient  by  securing  the  rest  of  the  organ. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the 
numerous  illustrations  he  gives  of  the  value  of  rest,  both  physiological 
and  mechanical,  in  the  cure  of  disease ;  suf&ce  it  to  say,  they  are  as 
instructive  as  they  are  varied. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  pidn,  the 
author  justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  there  is  for  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  nerves, 
to  enable  the  practitioner  rightly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  pain  as  a 
symptom  of  disease  or  injury  in  any  given  case.  The  importance  of 
this  knowledge,  and  its  value  in  assisting  our  diagnosis,  is  more  espe- 
cially shown  in  reference  to  diseases  affecting  parts  remote  from  the  seat 
of  pain,  as  is  the  case  in  some  affections  of  the  spine  and  of  internal 
organs,  pain  at  the  peripheral  extremities  of  nerves  being  frequently  due 
to  disease  or  irritation  in  some  remote  part  of  their  course.  Under 
this  head  the  author  makes  some  judicious  observations,  and  gives 
examples  in  iUustration,  showing  the  indication  as  to  the  seat  of 
disease  afforded  by  pain  affecting  the  body  symmetrically  and  otherwise. 
The  author  shows  how*  much  may  be  done  in  clearing  up  many  doubt- 
ful cases  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nervous  distribution  in  the 
parts  affected. 

Although  the  work  before  us  contains  but  little  that  is  new  as 
regards  fact,  yet  the  author  places  the  facts  so  forcibly  before  the 
reader,  and  so  clearly  indicates  their  value  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  moreover,  suggests  so  much  that  is  important  in 

^^  '*  On  the  Influenoe  of  Mechanical  and  Physiological  Best  in  the  Treatment  of 
Accidents  and  Surgical  Diaeases,  and  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  Pain.  A  Goar8e  of 
Iiectures  delivered  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  £ngland  in  the  Years  I860, 
1861,  and  1862."  By  J.  HUton,  F.B.S.,  F.K.O.a,  &c.  London  :  BeU&  Daldy. 
1868.    8vo,  pp.  4W. 
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the  inyestigatdons  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  that  we  voitnre 
to  predict  the  profession  will  regard  Mr.  Hilton's  work  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  recent  contributions  to  practical  medicine. 

A  third  edition  of  Dr.  F.  Winslow's  work,  "  On  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Mind,"^^  is  little  more  than  a  reprint,  in  a  more  compact 
form,  of  the  preceding  editions  of  this  work.  The  author  discusses  at 
considerable  length  the  various  phenomena  which  present  themselves 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  structural  disease  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
of  insanity,  that  border  land  between  health  and  disease,  between 
sanity  and  insanity,  where  the  first  warnings  of  the  coming  storm  must 
be  detected  if  we  wish  to  give  our  patient  the  full  benefit  of  that 
treatment  which  experience  indicates.  The  various  indications  afforded 
by  alterations  in  the  functional  activity  of  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  value  of  those  trifling  changes  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  mental  faculties  which  so  frequently,  if  not  invariably, 
precede  more  serious  diseases,  are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  necessity 
for  and  importance  of  their  early  recognition  forcibly  illustrated. 
Throughout  the  volume  the  author  strongly  insists  on  the  necessity 
for  the  early  recognition  and  treatment  not  only  of  insanity,  but  of  the 
structural  changes  in  the  brain,  which  ultimately  give  rise  to  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  and  shows  how  much  may  be  done  towards  maintaining 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind  by  attention  to  those  early 
threatenings  which  a  careful  investigation  will  in  most  cases  detect. 
In  a  series  of  elegantly  written  chapters,  the  author  discusses  the 
questions  of  interest  to  the  physician  arising  out  of  the  various  morbid 
phenomena  affecting  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding volume  by  Mr.  Hilton,  the  work  of  Dr.  "Winslow  is  perhaps 
quite  as  valuable  for  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  observation  it  sug- 
gests, as  for  the  facts  it  contains — its  careful  perusal  cannot  fail  to 
render  the  practitioner  more  alive  to  the  early  indications  of  disordered 
intelligence,  and  therefore  more  successful  in  warding  off  attacks  of 
disease  which,  when  once  established,  are  but  too  frequently  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedial  measures.  To  the  psychological  physician  the 
work  is  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  suggestions  in  his  particular 
department,  and  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  its  author. 

A  little  volume  of  Lectures  by  Mr.  Beale,^^  contains,  in  a  popular 
style,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principal  features  of  interest  in  the 
physiology  of  digestion,  and  the  influence  of  the  stomach  and  its  func- 
tions on  the  mental  and  moral  health ;  they  display  not  only  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  the  power  of  imparting  that 
knowledge  to  the  non-professional  reader.  There  is  much  sound  advice 
in  these  lectures,  without  a  shade  of  quackery. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  importance,  Dr.  Chapman  indicates  a 
new  method  of  treatment  in  certain  forms  of  disease  hitherto  found 

^  <'Obsoare  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. "  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D., 
D.C.L.,  ^.^.,  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Ijondon:  B.  Hardwioke.  1868. 
pp.  618. 

M  <<Tbe  Stomach  Medically  and  Morally  Considered."  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
St  Martin's  Library  Reading  Boom.  By  L.  J.  Beale,  M.KC.S.,  ko.  London: 
Harrison.     1868.     pp.  104. 
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difficult  to  control,  and  in  which  the  application  of  remedies  has  not 
hitherto  led  to  any  certain  or  satisfactory  results.^^  x  paper  published 
in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  July,  1863,  and  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  treatment  which 
the  author  suggests.     Ue  says : — 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sympathetic  nerve,  called  bj  Bicbat  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life,  presides  over  those  processes  by  which  the  body 
is  developed  and  sustained.  It  stimulates  and  controls  the  action  of  the 
heart,  alimentary  canal,  ffcnito- urinary  organs,  and  all  those  processes  of 
growth,  repair,  and  removal  of  effete  materials,  on  which  the  continuous  vitality 
and  health  of  the  animal  organism  depend." 

After  referring  to  the  researches  of  Brown-S^quard  and  others,  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  in  controlling  the  action  of  blood- 
vessels, or  what  have  been^  termed  its  vaso* motor  functions,  he 
says : — 

"  But  as  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems  are  intimately 
related,  and  indeed,  in  some  parts,  inextricably  and  indistinguishably  blended 
both  in  structure  and  function,  the  nervous  influence,  whether  healthy  or  not, 
which  is  exerted  over  the  several  organs  of  the  body,  is  twofold ;  hence,  when 
that  influence  becomes  abnormal,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  the  most  potent 
method  of  restoring  it  to  its  healthy  condition,  would  be  by  a  direct  action  at 
once  on  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems.  The  physician 
who  acquires  the  power  of  directly  controlling  these  great  controllers  of  the 
organic  functions,  would  immediately  obtain  the  mastery  over  a  large  number 
of  diseases.  I  have  discovered  that  a  controlling  power  over  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  centres,  also  in  every 
other  organ  of  the  body,  can  be  exercised  by  means  of  cold  and  heat  applied  to 
different  parts  of  the  back.  In  this  manner  the  reflex  excitability  or  excite- 
motor  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  contractile  force  of  the  arteries  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  can  be  immediately  modified." 

Having  examined  this  theory  by  the  test  of  experiment,  the  author 
finds  that  cold  applied  to  the  biEu;k  exercises  an  important  influence  in 
raising  and  sustaining  the  force  of  the  heart's  action ;  whilst  heat, 
similarly  applied,  exerts  a  contrary  influence.  Herein  lies  the  importance 
of  the  discovery:  given  a  power  by  which  we  can  modify,  and,  when  so 
modified,  maintain  the  circulation  in  a  certain  condition,  and  we  have 
an  s^ency  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  potent  influence  on  all  those 
structural  and  functional  diseases  which  arise  from  deficient  or  irregular 
supply  of  blood.  On  referring  to  the  cases  quoted  by  the  author,  we 
find  that  these  are  precisely  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  author  has 
found  the  greatest  benefit  trom  the  treatment  suggested — viz.,  epilepsy, 
disordered  uterine  functions,  cold  extremities,  certain  forms  of  paralysis, 
and  diabetes.  The  whole  theory  is  so  calmly  and  temperately  stated, 
and  the  i^ustrative  cases  so  numerous  and  well-selected,  that  we  feel 

17  «<  FuDotiopal  DiseaseB  of  Women  :  Cases  illostrative  of  a  New  Method  of 
treating  them  through  the  Agency  of  tlie  Nervous  System  bv  means  of  Cold  and 
Heat ;  also  an  Appendix,  containing  Cases  illutitrative  of  a  New  Method  of  treat- 
ing £pilep8y,  Paralysis,  and  Diabetes.*  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  &o.  London: 
Tnibner&Co.     1808.     pp.74. 
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no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  author's  method  deserves  the  atten- 
tive and  impartial  consideration  of  the  profession.  The  theory  is 
based  on  sound  physiological  principles ;  and  in  the  hands  not  only  of 
the  author,  but  of  others,  to  whom  he  has  submitted  his  views,  it  has 
borne  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  work  just  noticed  indicates  how,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  physiology,  the  influence  of  physical  agente  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  daily  becoming  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance; but  although  many  practitioners  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  resorting  to  physical  remedies  in  their  treatment  of  par- 
ticular cases,  there  is  but  little  information  to  be  obtained  from 
books  upon  this  department  of  therapeutics.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  "  Text-book  of  Physical  Remedies,"  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer,*' 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  libraries  of  most  medical  men,  treat- 
ing as  it  does  fully  and  well  upon  the  application  of  physical  agents 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  physical  remedies  described  by  the 
author  are — 3.  Movements  of  the  air  and  sound ;  2.  Light;  3.  Elec- 
tricity ;  4.  Heat ;  and  5.  Climate.  The  first  of  these  sections  might, 
we  think,  have  been  omitted  altogether  without  any  great  injury  to 
the  book — air-douches  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  physical  agents,  and 
notwithstanding  the  case  of  Saul,  the  remedial  power  of  music  is  not 
of  very  general  application.  The  greater  part  of  the  section  on  light, 
abo,  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  various  kinds  of  spectacles  and 
optical  instruments,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  therapeutical 
agents.  These  two  sections,  however,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
wliole  book  ;  and  the  sections  relating  to  the  application  of  electricity 
in  its  various  forms,  and  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  treatment  of  disease, 
are  copious  and  satisfactory. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  Leyden,^*  the  principal  cause  of  those  forms  of 
disease  commonly  included  under  the  name  of  Tabes  dorsalis,  includ- 
ing the  Ataxie  locomotrice  prop'essive  of  French  authors,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord." 
The  general  course  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  this  organic  lesion 
is  described  by  the  author  as  being  somewhat  as  follows : — Neoralgio 
pains  in  the  lower  extremities  first  set  in,  and,  after  affecting  the 
patient  intermittently  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  are  succeeded  bj 
uncei'tainty  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  usually  accompanied  by  an 
incontinence  of  the  urine  and  feces.  The  latter  symptoms  gradually 
increase,  until  the  patient  becomes  completely  helpless,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  anterior  members  become  similarly  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  whilst  strabismus  and  defective  sight  are  gradually- 
established.  Keeping  pace  with  these  changes,  interruptions  of  other 
functions  of  the  organism  usually  occur,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
fatal  termination  of  such  cases  is  to  be  ascribed.    The  course  of  the 

^  *'Lebrbuch  der  physikaUschen  Heilmittel,  ftir  Aerzte  und  Stadirende  der 
Medizin,  von  Dr.  Z.  Oppenheiiner.     Warzburg :  8tahel.     1804.     8vo,  pp.  43L 

u  '*  Die  graue  Degeneration  der  hinterengRClckenmarksstriinge,  kliniacb  bear- 
beitet,**  von  Dr.  £.  Lejden.  Beriin:  Uinchwald.  1868.  8to,  pp.  280,  and 
three  plates. 
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diiease  is  divided  by  the  author  into  three  stages — 1.  The  prodromal 
or  neuralgic  stage ;  2.  The  ataxial  stage  ;  and  3.  The  paraplegic  stage, 
in  which  disturbances  of  the  function  of  nutrition  always  occur.  Each 
of  these  stages  may  vary  greatly  in  duration ;  they  sometimes  follow 
each  other  v&ry  quickly,  in  other  cases  they  will  last  for  years.  The 
mthor  cites  thirty-two  cases  (twenty -three  from  other  authors,  and 
nine  from  his  own  observations),  in  which  these  and  other  correlated 
jjmptoms  led  at  length  to  death,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  gray  de- 
generation of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  regards  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  author  considers  that  the  generally  received 
notion  that  Tabes  dorsalis  is  directly  caused  by  excessive  sexual  in- 
dolgence,  is  unfounded ;  according  to  him,  the  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
generative process  is  chill,  especially  of  the  feet.  The  anatomical 
characters  presented  by  the  altered  spinal  column,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal effects  consequent  upon  the  alteration,  are  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Lejden ;  but  neither  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  changes 
are  brought  about,  nor  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease,  are  known 
»ith  any  certainty. 

A  valuable  series  of  cases  illustrative  of  "  The  Diseases  of  Old  Age" 
bs  been  published  by  Dr.  Mettenheimer,^  of  Schwerin.  Feeling  that 
actual  cases  of  death  by  old  age  are  very  rare,  and  that  although  com- 
paratively few  diseases  are  peculiar  to  that  period  of  life,  the  characters 
of  the  complaints  affecting  old  people  are  often  so  greatly  modified  as 
fo  lead  to  serious  mistakes  on  the  part  of  medical  attendants,  the 
intbor  has  brought  together  a  series  of  upwards  of  sixty  cases  observed 
by  himself,  chiefly  as  medical  officer  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Frank- 
Iwt  on  the  Maine.  As  the  accounts  of  these  cases  are  very  full,  and 
accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  appearances  presented  on  the  post- 
mortem examination,  they  will  prove  an  important  contribution  towards 
<Hir  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  advanced  life. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

TTTE  will  introduce  our  notice  of  Mr.  Froude's  "  History  of  the 
fV  Reign  of  Elizabeth,*'^  with  an  admirable  sentence  from  the 
first  volume — a  sentence  which,  with  obvious  alterations,  will  serve  as 
veil  to  characterize  the  bankruptcy  of  the  established  faith  in  our 
o^Ti  day,  as  it  does  that  of  the  superseded  creed  of  the  old  Tudor 
times.  "  However  men  might  argue  and  wrangle,  however  they  might 
pcrsnade  themselves  that  they  believed  what  they  did  not  believe, 

^  "  Nosologischo  and  Anatomiuche  Beitriige  zu  der  Lehre  von  den  Greisen- 
■raakheiten."  Eine  Sammlang  von  Krankengesohichten  and  Nekroskopieneigner 
^^otttcUtang  herauagegeben  von  Dr.  0.  Mettenheimer.  Leipzig :  Teabner. 
18«3.    8vo,  pp.  356. 

'  "History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.** 
By  James  Anthony  Fronde,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Keign 
<^Btizabeth.  Vols.  1  and  2.  London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Bober^ 
«Kl  Green.    1863. 
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Catholicism  had  ceased  to  be  the  expression  of  the  true  conviction  of 
sensible  men  on  the  relation  between  themselves  and  heaven.    Credible 
to  the  student  in  the  cloister,  credible  to  those  whose  thoughts  were 
but  echoes  of  tradition,  it  was  not  credible  any  more  to  men  of  actife 
and  original  vigour  of  understanding.    Credible  to  the  uneducated,  the 
eccentric,  the  imaginative,  the  superstitious ;   credible  to  those  who 
reasoned  by  sentiment,  and  made*  syllogisms  of  their  passions,  it  was 
incredible  then  and  evermore  to  the    sane  and  healthy  intelligence 
which  in  the  long  run  commands  the  mind  of  the  world."     B^des 
the  *'  liberal  application"  which  this  sentence  suggests,  it  contains,  in 
its  closing  words,  an  intimation  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  earlier  English  Beformation  is  treated.     The  value  of  that  great 
reform  Mr.  Froude  conceives  to  lie  rather  in  its  moral  than  in  it* 
dogmatic  phase :   it  was  produced  by  the  action  of  "  the  sane  and 
healthy  intelligence  which  in  the  long  run  commands  the  mind  of  the 
world."     Our  ancestors  cared  something  for  dogma,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  a  Genevan  or  an  Anglican  system  of  belief  that  they  desired,  as 
a  good  work-a-day  religion :  a  religion  which,  without  minute  examina- 
tion into  this  or  that  doctrine,  included  what  was  found  generally 
credible  in  the  interest  of  common  sense,  and  excluded  theologic^ 
sophism  and  sacerdotal  practice  in  the  interest  of  common  honesty. 
But  against  this  popular  conception  of  religious  reform,  ambiguity  of 
religious  position  strongly  militated.     For  the  sake  of  comprehension 
a  studied  equivocation  was  introduced  into  the  litui^y.     This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case  with  the  Articles.     They  were  then  symbols 
which  distinguished  the  orthodox   Protestant    from   the   concealed 
Catholic,  by  whom  they  could  not  be  subscribed  without  peril  to  his 
soul;  though  "strained  and  cracked  by  three  centuries   of  evawve 
ingenuity,  they  scarcely  embarrass  now  the  feeblest  of  conscienoes." 
Indeed,  "  the  clergyman  of  the  nineteenth  century  subscribes  them 
with   such  a  smile  as  might  have  been  worn  by  Samson  when  his 
Philistine  mistress  bound  his  arms  with  the  cords  and  withes."     If, 
owing  to  the  "  purposed  ambiguity  "  of  the  liturgy,  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment   of  Elizabeth   was   still  in   some   sort  a  compromise, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  difficulties  of  a  position  in 
which  Calvinistic  tyranny,  popular  profanity,  and  royal  affectation  of 
Catholic  usage,  were  the  opposing  elements  that  had  to  be  conciliated. 
If  Mr.  Froude  be  right,  the  anarchical  state  of  the  English  Church  in 
1565  is  not  attributable  only  to  the  Puritans.     If  the  reformers  them- 
selves **  were  aggressive  and  tyrannical ;"  if  "  prebends*  wives  melted 
the  cathedral  organ-pipes  into  dish-covers,  and  cut  the  frames  into  bed- 
steads," so  as  to  afford  an  ai^ument  for  clerical  celibacy,  the  Queen's 
attachment  to  a  semi-demi  mystical  Catholicism,  her  insulting  attitude 
to  the  bishops,  and  her  enforcement  of  uniformity,  contributed  to  the 
general  ecclesiastical  misrule  and  inefficiency.     We  should  be  glad  if 
no  other  accusation    could  be   brought    against  this    really   great 
Sovereign ;  but  if  our  historian  read  our  annals  rightly,  and  we  can 
find  nothing  to   object  to  his  interpretation,  Elizabeth,  in  her  first 
years  of  government,  committed  grave  errors.     It  is  not,  however,  her 
general  policy  to  which  exception  should  be  taken ;  it  is  her  condud 
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of  that  policy  which  is  80  reprehensihle.     Let  us  look  at  the  three  or 
four  principal   questions    which   required  to   be   disposed   of,  —  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  the  Scotch  war,  her  own  marriage,  the  marriage 
of  Mary  Stuart.     Mr.  Froude*8  graphic  and  humorous  account  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  shows  us,  in  the  intestine  quarrels,  the  strife  with 
England,  the  frightful  savagery  of  the  people,  the  cardinal  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  met.     Elizabeth  did  meet  them,  and  ultimately,  under 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  reattached  Ireland  to  her  crown.     But  whereas 
Sidney  at  first  found  only  **  suspicion  and  hard  words,"  Lord  Sussex, 
who  stooped   to  treachery  and  proposed  the   assassination  of  Shan 
O'Neil,  "  continued  a  trusted  and  favoured  councillor  of  Elizabeth." 
Again,  in  1560,  "  the  conspiracy  of  the  Guises  and  the  necessity  of 
defending  her  throne,  forced  Elizabeth  into  the  Scotch  war."     Here  a 
firm,  consistent,  and  decisive  action  was  required.     But  Elizabeth, 
afler  first  inciting  rebellion,  abandoned  the  nobles,  broke  her  word,  and 
told  a  deliberate  falsehood.     Then,  again,  with  regard  to  her  marriage, 
she    coquetted,    procrastinated,   vacillated,    retaining  the    equivocal 
Ihidley  near  her,  till  her  fair  fame  was  whispered  about,  if  not  actually 
compromised.   Nor  was  this  all.    Forbearing  to  marry  Leicester  herself, 
out  of  fear  of  her  subjects'  resentment,  she  proposed  him  as  a  husband  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  she  did  so  after  having  offered  her  the  choice 
of  any  English  nobleman.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  considerations 
which  ought  to  incline  us  to  construe  charitably  part  at  least  of  this 
misbehaviour,  and  Mr.  Froude  does  not  fail  to  point  them  out.     Sur- 
rounded by  difficulties,  the  young  Queen  acted  with  the  caprice  and 
vacillation  which  belonged  to  a  perplexed  cause.     If  "  her  conduct  in 
its  details  were  alike  unprincipled  and  unwise,  the  broader  bearings  of 
her  policy  were  intelligible  and  commendable."     Mr.  Fronde's  readers 
— those  at  least  of  them  who  ardently  admire  this  great  Queen — may 
be  disappointed  at  our  historian's  estimate  of  her  early  career.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  verdict  seems  warranted  by  the  evidence.     Elizabeth,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  she 
became  the  inheritor  of  a  troubled  throne,  with  an  unruly  Protestant- 
ism to  manage,  and  a  menacing  Catholicism  to  repress.     Her  infatua- 
tion  for    Dudley   increased  the    complexities   of  her   position  ;  and 
culpable  as  she  was,  through  all  her  errors  she  was  essentially  true  to 
the  noble   policy  of  England  for  the  English,  no  popery,   no  priest- 
craft, no  foreign  domination.     The  next  principal  actor,  at  least  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  historical  drama,  is  the  ill-fated  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland,  Elizabeth's  rival.     The  portrait  of  this  high-spirited  and 
accomplished  woman  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Froude  with  a  powerful  and 
truthtul  pencil.     Her  splendid  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  are 
made  strikingly  prominent,  and  you  feel  the  fascination  attaching  to 
her  witchlike  presence  as  you  contemplate  the  picture.     The  vexed 
question  of  her  participation  in  the  Darnley  murder  is  decided  in  her 
disfavour.     It  is  rather  implied  in  the  simple,  pathetic,  but  carefully- 
wrought  narrative  which  records  the  tragedy  than  formally  discussed. 
Taking  the  *'  Casket  Letters,"  as  many  very  competent  judges  do,  for 
genuine,  Mr.  Froude  infers  from  their  evidence  and  the  evidence  of 
^te,   the  complicity  of  this   magnificent    sinner   in  her  husband's 
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murder.  Truly,  if  she  was  not  guilty  she  must  have  been  preteil 
naturally  unlucky.  The  death  of  Amy  Robsart  is  anoth^  of  thj 
standing  historical  puzzles.  Dr.  Mottley  considers  Amy's  deatii  U 
have  been  accidental.  He  says  that  the  jury  (including  Appleyan 
and  Arthur  Rohsart,  brother-in-law  and  brother  of  the  lady)  impanelled 
to  investigate  the  occurrence,  and  rather  hostile  to  Leicester  than  otheit 
wise,  were  unable  to  find  any  other  verdict  than  that  she  was  killed  W 
a  fall  downstairs.  Mr.  Froude,  however,  quotes  an  angry  expression 
followed  bj  an  explanatory  statement,  of  Appleby's,  which,  while  ten<^ 
ing  to  acquit  Leicester  himself  of  the  murder,  accused  him  of  want  d 
zeal  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry.  The  value  of  Appleyard's  testimonj 
(seven  years  after)  may  be  questioned.  Certainty  here  is  not  to  be  had 
But  Mr.  Froude  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  although  Dudley  wasimMi 
cent  of  direct  participation  in  the  crime,  the  unhappy  lady  was  sacrifice 
to  his  ambition,  and  that  the  investigation  at  Cumnor  was  inadequately 
conducted.  Leicester,  however,  if  we  accept  the  correspondence  l)etwed 
him  and  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  must  be  allowed,  at  the  time  of  the  inquesi 
to  have  urged  vigorous  and  minute  inquiry,  so  that  it  is  not  easj  t^ 
arrive  at  an  undoubted  conclusion.  The  period  of  Elizabeth's  re' 
which  is  traversed  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  comprises  soi 
thing  more  than  eight  years.  The  leading  topics  have  been  aire 
indicated.  There  wns  war  with  France,  there  was  fighting  in  Scotland 
there  was  military  success  in  Ireland,  there  was  negotiation  with  Philip 
Elizabeth's  early  friend  and  supporter.  The  social  condition  of  * 
country,  the  state  of  the  clergy,  the  reform  of  the  currency,  the  i 
expansion  of  the  English  navy,  are  among  the  subjects  reviewed 
the  historian.  The  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  yolume,  whi< 
traces  the  rise  of  England's  sea-sovereignty,  is  at  once  an  animal 
narrative  and  a  philosophical  essay.  In  the  general  break-up  of  1 
old  European  order, "  the  primitive  tendencies  of  human  nature"  showi 
themselves  for  a  time  in  the  privateering  ventures  of  English  gentl( 
men,  whose  condition  ''  had  many  analogies  with  that  of  the  Greciuj 
chiefs  "  who  roved  the  seas  and  took  what  the  gods  sent  them,  or  c\ 
**  the  true  believer,  Israelite  or  Mahometan,"  who  remorseless^ 
plundered  the  heathen.  "English  Protestants,  it  was  too  evideni 
regarded  the  property  of  Papists  as  lawful  prize  wherever  thej  couJa 
lay  hands  on  it ;  and  Protestantism,  stimulated  by  these  indueementa 
to  conversion,  was  especially  strong  in  the  seaport  towns."  Bad  as  this 
was,  the  Elizabethan  Calvin ists  had  "  the  sanction  of  religious  con- 
viction (or  their  worst  deeds,"  even  negro-capture.  The  first  English- 
man who  engaged  in  this  atrocious  traffic  was  John  Lok,  who.  ciis- 
covering  that  the  blacks  of  the  African  coast  were  living  without 
God,  law,  religion,  or  commonwealth,  "  gave  some  of  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lift  in  creation,  and  carried  off  five  as  slaves."  His  exatnple 
was  followed  by  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth.  Lord  Pembroke  made  sixtf 
per  cent,  on  his  investment  in  this  great  sea-attorney's  slave  fleet  of 
October,  1564;  eo  did  the  other  contributors,  and  probably  the 
Queen  herself,  who  had  placed  at  Hawkins's  disposal  one  of  her  best 
ships.    "  Cecil  alone — ever  honourable,  ever  loathing  cruelty  and  od* 
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righteousness — ^tbough  pressed  to  join  with  the  rest,  refused,  having  no 
likiog  for  such  proceedings."  This  wise  statesman  has  a  noble  promi- 
nence in  the  history  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Froude  regards  him  as  a 
master  mind  for  whom  nothing  was  too  small  and  nothing  too  great, 
ever  busy  in  the  settlement  of  Church  and  State,  employing  his  inde- 
fatigable pen  in  the  Queen's  cabinet  or  in  his  own,  fighting  the  great 
duel  with  Rome,  urging  the  war  with  Scotland, counselling  or  restmining 
his  vacillating  and  imperious  mistress,  devising  plans  of  popular  im- 
provement, or  caring  "  for  the  terraces  and  orange-groves  of  Burleigh." 
In  the  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  history  we  see  every  evidence 
of  the  desire  to  write  a  true,  honest,  unvarnished  narrative  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  excesses  of  Protestantism  and  the  evils  of  super- 
stition are  in  general  fairly  stated ;  the  duplicity  and  irresolution  of  the 
Queen  herself  are  forcibly  exposed.  The  vindicators  of  her  Scottish 
rival,  if  they  reject  the  historian's  sentence,  cannot  complain  that  big 
tale  is  not  truly  told.  On  the  value  of  De  Quadra's  correspondence 
opinions  may  differ.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  on  the  one  hand  when 
a  notorious  liar  speaks  truth,  though  on  the  other  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  he  always  speaks  falsehood.  Truth,  gossip,  and  invention^ 
conscious  or  unconscious,  are  the  materials  of  which  we  might  expect 
his  letters  to  be  composed.  Referring  to  the  paper  published  some 
time  since  in  Fraaer's  Magazine,  Mr.  Froude  maintains  that  he  has 
nothing  to  retract  "  from  the  essential  part  of  what  he  then  wrote," 
but  he  admits  that  he  "misread  the  notes"  which  relate  to  the 
proceedings  in  council  afber  Amy  Robsart's  death.  In  the  composition 
of  his  book  the  author  has  received  valuable  assistance  from  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  has  allowed  him  to  examine  Lord  Burleigh's 
private  papers  at  Hatfield ;  from  Don  Manuel  Gonzales,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  archives  at  Simancas ;  from  Count  de  Laborde,  who  holds 
a  similar  position  at  Paris ;  from  Messrs. Hardy,  Brewer,  and  Gairdner,  in 
the  English  Record  Oflice,  and  from  the  late  Mr.  Turnbull,  to  whose 
ability  and  integrity  Mr.  Froude  bears  emphatic  witness.  For  the 
accommodation  of  readers  who  may  not  care  to  possess  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Tudor  history,  the  present  publication  is  made,  as  it 
were,  the  commencement  of  a  second  work,  comprising  the  seventh  and 
eighth  volumes  of  the  entire  history. 

The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  on  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  has  a 
right  to  honourable  mention  here.^  It  promises,  indeed,  to  be  a  most 
valuable  work,  but  the  records  which  the  first  volume  contains  scarcely 
extend  over  a  whole  year — the  accession  year — so  that  it  only  invites 
the  research  of  the  minute  historian.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  biographical 
preface,  sketehes  the  early  life  of  the  Sovereign  who  is  the  central 


'  '*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Beign  of  EUzabeth,  1658— 
1559,  preserved  in  the  State  Department  of  Her  Majesty*8  Public  Record  Offioe." 
Edited  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  Dublin. 
Under  the- direction  (^  the  Master  of  the  lUdls,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  London :  Longman, 
Green,  Ai  Co:    1898. 
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point  of  half  a  century  of  English  History.  In  describing  the  studid 
of  the  young  princess,  is  it  Roger  Ascham  or  his  reporter  who  sajs  thai 
Elizabeth  read  select  portions  of  Socrates  ?  There  was  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  that  name,  but  we  presume  that  it  is  the  snub-nosed  sag^ 
of  Athens,  whose  authorship  was  confined  to  the  versification  of  9omi 
of  ^sop*s  fables,  portions  of  whose  works  Elizabeth  is  here  somewha 
strangely  affirmed  to  have  read. 

The  concluding  instalment  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  useful  and  raeritorioua 
if  not  very  original,  work  on  English  History^  commences  with  i 
delineation  of  the  character  and  government  of  Elizabeth's  successiri 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  fresh  discovery  brought  to  light  \i 
it,  but  the  introductory  essay,  on  the  Decline  of  Boyalism,  shows  th^ 
points  of  connexion  between  the  kingcraft  of  James  I.  and  the  uni 
kinged  estate  of  Charles  I.  amply  and  clearly.  Dr.  Vaughan's  vievoj 
the  civil  war  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  that  held  hi 
Mr.  Forster.  He  defends  the  Parliamentary  procedure,  in  the  maiii 
vindicates  the  attainder  of  Strafibrd,  but  does  not  vindicate,  though  be 
does  not  condemn,  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  unhappy  Charles 
The  Protectorate  is  regarded  with  favour.  The  greatness  of  Cromwell, 
whether  he  was  culpable  or  not,  is  so  generally  aJlowed  now,  that  Dr, 
Vaughan's  appreciation  will  surprise  no  one.  This  appreciation,  bowJ 
ever,  is,  lie  contends,  strictly  his  own,  and  was  published  long  before 
Mr.  Carlyle  had  written  on  the  subject,  and  "when  the  notions  of  that 
gifted  writer  concerning  the  leaders  in  the  Long  Parliament  were  nd 
what  they  now  are."  Among  the  facts  which,  if  not  absolutely  new 
are  not  generally  known,  in  these  volumes,  are  the  part  taken  by  Olivej 
Cromwell  in  the  Huntingdon  municipal  reform  transaction,  and  hii 
resistance  to  the  "  knighthood  fine,"  ultimately  paid  either  by  himsell 
or  his  royalist  uncle.  Our  author  further  points  out  that  the  law  (» 
Edward  VI.  which  required  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  in  cases  o^ 
treason,  had  never  been  allowed  in  favour  of  persons  so  accused,  ad 
that  the  only  precedent  for  d^^ranting  counsel  (U  all  in  cafes  Hke 
Straflfbrd's  was  that  of  Middlesex,  in  1624.  From  the  recently-publishea 
"Fairfax  Correspondence,"  Dr.  Vaughan  also  discovers  the  all^j 
circumstances  under  which  Strafford  lost  his  first  wife.  "  It  appears 
that,  coming  into  her  ladyship's  chamber  from  the  garden,  she  saw  a 
strange  fly  on  his  breast,  and  on  her  attempting  quickly  to  wipe  it  o(^ 
the  insect  opened  a  pair  of  large  wings,  which  so  alarmed  her  that  she 
fell  backwards,  and  her  fatal  sickness  followed."  If  Lady  Strafford  reallj 
died  of  this  fly-fright  she  was  easily  killed.  The  Restoration  and  the 
reaction  which  succeeded  the  Republic,  the  policy  of  Charles  II.,  and 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  James,  are  described  in  the  third  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  new  volume,  while  the  fourth  contaios 
a  sketch  of  the  national  progress  since  1668,  closing  with  a  glance  at 
the  corresponding  social  life. 

On  the  24th  June,  1497,  Sebastian  Cabot  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 


*  <' Bevolctiont  in  English  History.  **     By  Bobert  VaQghan,  D.D.  VoLlH* 
London :  Longman,  Greeu,  k  Co.    1868. 
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Terra  Nova,  either  Newfoundland  proper  or  part  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Labrador.*  The  cod  fishery  did  not  fail  in  due  time  to  attract 
adventurers.  In  1623  Sir  George  Calvert  obtained  a  grant  of  an 
immense  tract  of  country  which  he  called  the  Province  of  Avalon,  into 
which  he  introduced  English  colonists.  These  colonists,  as  well 
as  those  brought  to  Conception  Bay  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Company,  were  probably  respectable  persons  enough.  It 
proved  a  refuge,  however,  for  men  of  a  different  order — ^men  per- 
plexed with  the  double  encumbrance  of  family  obligations  and  peeu« 
niary  liabilities.  Hence  the  society  of  the  new  island  was  not  very 
select.  A  history  of  such  a  people,  after  every  addition  and  improv.6- 
ment,  is  not  attractive.  In  truth,  however,  there  is  little  to  tell.  In 
October,  1839,  Newfoundland,  together  with  Bermudas,  was  constituted 
a  separate  see :  in  1855  it  began  to  share  the  advantages  of  respon- 
sible government,  and  in  1860  it  was  visited  by  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  great  fire,  a  tremendous  tempest,  a  popular 
disturbance,  severe  military  flogging,  and  some  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
the  ruling  powers,  are  among  the  incidents  or  characteristics  of  this 
rather  parochial  history.  Perhaps  not  much  was  to  be  made  of  so 
impracticable  a  subject :  but  might  not  Mr.  Pedley  have  told  us  the 
little  that  was  worth  telling  in  hdf  the  number  of  pages? 

Before  we  return  to  the  Old  World  we  will  go  further,  and,  reversing 
the  alphabetical  sequence,  take  Mexico  after  Newfoundland.^  In  July, 
1861,  the  Mexican  Government,  being  very  '^  hard  up,"  issued  a  decree 
for  the  suspension  of  all  payments  assigned  to  foreign  creditors, 
British,  French,  and  Spanish.  To  enforce  just  claims  and  exact  repa- 
ration for  wrongs,  the  three  interested  countries  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion on  the  31st  October  of  the  same  year,  it  beinge  specially  stipu- 
lated that  the  high  contracting  Powers  were  *'  not  to  exercise  in  the 
internal  a£&drs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  constitute  freely  the  form 
of  its  government."  An  expedition  sailed,  the  English  shiu^e  in  which 
was  small.  The  French  demands  were  regarded  by  the  English  re- 
presentatives as  preposterous,  and  a  general  disaccord  soon  prevented 
all  co-operation.  The  separate  action  of  the  French  Commissioners 
being  an  infiraction  of  the  Convention  of  London,  the  EngUsh  and 
Spanish  forces  were  withdrawn,  and  the  alliance  ended.  It  remained 
with  the  French  flag  alone,  says  M.  F61ix  Bibeyre,  in  his  history  of  the 
war  that  ensued,  to  defend  the  national  honour  on  Mexican  soiL 
Afoming  this  flag  to  be  that  of  right,  justice,  civilization  and  liberty, 
the  historian  displays,  with  suflicient  amplitude,  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  heroic  soldiers  of  France,  describes  the  battle  of  Combr^, 
the  march  on  Puebla,  the  check  and  retreat  under  General  Lorencez,  the 

*  "The  Higtoty  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  Earliest  'fimes  to  the  Year  I860.** 
By  the  Bev.  Charles  Pedley,  of  St.  John*!,  Newfoundland.  London  :  Longman 
and  Go.    1863. 

*  "Histoire  de  la  Guerre  du  Mexique."  Par  F^ix  Bibeyre,  Bedaoteur  du 
ConttUuHonnd.  Illustr^  d*un  Portrait  de  FEmpereur  Napoleon  III.»  ke.  ParLi : 
Eugene  Pick.    London:  David  Nutt.    1868.  "^ 
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fubtequent  feittforoeinent,  the  achiereineAts  at  Cfaapulco,  8m  Jcti, 
the  8C«ond  mttaek  on  Poebla  and  the  oapture  of  Mexico,  and  coBeUid« 
^th  the  ettftbliahinent  of  the  compnlsory  freedom  by  which  a  Tepahtie 
wae  oonTerted  into  a  kingdom.  The  volume,  which  is  intefcstiag  tad 
naeritmoiu  enovgh,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  main  narrative,  notioeB 
irfthe  ]xwt»  of  the  princi|Md  personages  engaged  in  tke  war,  as  Forej, 
Lorenott,  Mirandol,  de  k  Graviere,  Prim,  Miramon,  and  the  rest 
Variom  ordeni,  pro^amations,  and  other  illnstrative  doeuments  an 
nstsnpersed,  and  with  s<»eie  allowanoe  for  Freneh  prtposaeMon,  the 
▼okune  mav  be  accepted  as,  at  any  rate,  a  proximately  correet  vcoooit 
of  the  last  unpetial  «o. 

Quitting  the  American  Continent,  we  retiim  to  £ura|»e  in  the 
ooaspanv  orSir  Archibald  Alison.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cfaaraeteiiae 
00  well-known  a  work  as  his  *'  Continuation  of  the  Eistory  of  Evrope."* 
The  first  vi^tHne  of  a  douUe^x>lumned  edition,  which  is  not  atated  to  be 
aithor  revised  or  enlai^g;ed,  b^ins  with  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815  and 
ends  with  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Revolution  of  1S20.  From  the 
**  general  sketch  of  the  whole  period  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,"  we  quote  two  striking  and  oontrastiiig, 
though  not  contradictory  statements.  '*  Qreat  have  been  the  eflbrk 
made  both  by  the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  Churches,  especially 
of  late  years,  to  diffuse  the  tenets  of  their  respective  fdths  in  haalhen 
lands :  but  wHh  the  exception  of  some  of  the  CathoHc  missicas  in 
Sooth  America,  without  the  success  that  was,  in  the  outset  at  leaat, 
anticipated.  Sectarian  zeal  has  united  with  Cbristiui  philanthropy  in 
forwarding  the  great  undertaking:  the  British  and  Fore%n  HUe 
Society  has  rivalled  in  activity  the  Propaganda  of  Rome ;  and  the  «x« 
penditure  of  100,000/.  annually  on  the  enlightening  of  foreign  lands 
has  afiPorded  a  magnificent  proof  of  devout  zeal  and  British  liberality. 
Bttt  no  lasting  or  decisive  efiects  have  as  yet  fc^owed  these  efforts. 
No  new  nations  have  been  converted  to  Christianity :  the  conversion 
of  a  few  tribes,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  appears  to  be  iittb 
mora  than  nominal ;  and  the  durable  spread  of  the  Gospel  has  bem 
everywhere  co-extensive  only  with  that  of  the  European  raoe.*'  So 
that  if  the  people  of  Asia  or  Africa  have  no  affinity  for  the  teaeti 
of  the  spiritual  iaith,  the  influence  of  Christianity  is,  it  would  asem, 
obviously  increasing  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  nowhere  more 
ao  than  in  France.  In  France  "  Louis  Napdeon  has  secured  supreme 
power :  but  he  secured  it  by  the  aid  of  the  dei^.  His  first  atep  ww 
a  solemn  service  in  N6tre  Dame,  the  theatre  of  the  orgies  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason ;  his  last,  ihe  coronation  by  the  hands  of  the  Ohureh. 
The  votes  of  seven  millions  of  Frenchmen  demonstrated  that  the  vait 
majority  of  the  people  coincided  with  his  sentiments.  In  England, 
the  influence  of  religious  opinion  has  increased  to  such  a  d^^ree  as  to 
become  in  some  measure  alarming:  it  begets  in  the  thoughUul  miad, 


•  **HiHoi7  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  to  the  AooMMoaof 
liook  Napoleon,"  in  1852.  By  Sir  Arohihald  Aliaoo,  Bart,  D.CL.,  Author  of  tke 
**Histoi7  of  Europe,  kc  VoL  I.  Eighth  thoniand,  Edinbaixh  and  Loadon: 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1864. 
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the  dretd  of  a  reaction.  Christiamiy  in  Bnssia  is  the  mainspring  both 
of  goyemment  and  national  action :  the  Cross  is  inscribed  on  its 
bannerB :  it  is  as  the  representative  of  the  Ahnighty  that  theX/zar  is 
omnipotent."  These  observations,  recorded  in  1852,  are  worth 
pondering,  as  vrell  for  what  they  assert,  as  for  what  they  sng^t. 

The  sway  of  the  clergy  who  aided  the  third  Napoleon  in  his  seisoxe 
of  power  isstigmatized  by  a  lively  .and  piquant  writer  as  *'  incompatiUe 
with  any  oonstitntional  government,  with  anything  bat  a  military 
tyranny."  Imperialism  itself  he  deacribes  as,  at  present,  a  eonvertibte 
term  fcnr  the  permaneBcy  df  brute  force.  As  to  Ghristumiiy,  it  seems 
to  have  a  complete  sinecure  in  Paris,  if  not  in  France.  Mr.  Kivwaa 
at  least  says  that  the  social  system  in  Franoe  is  rotten,  corrupted,  and 
patrified  to  the  very  core — ^in  the  towns  the  people  are  sensualist  and 
materialist,  in  the  countiy,  superstitious,  ignorant,  and  stupid,;  the 
public  men  are  utterly  selfish  and  unprincipled,  and  there  is  litUe  regard 
for  oaths  and  promises.  In  Franoe  there  is  no  liberty  of  tiiought,no 
liberty  of  discussion.  Literature  is  degraded  almost  to  its  lowest  level, 
BO  new  talent  appears :  the  press  is  fettered ;  the  suffirage  manipulated ; 
voting  papers  altered  and  destroyed.  In  one  conmiune  the  5000  votes 
obtained  by  Thiers  were  counted  as  only  4000 :  "  at  Liboume  600 
electors  were  prevented  from  voting."  In  the  reckless  extnavagaaee 
of  the  present  r^me  lies,  however,  the  final  break«up  of  the  syston. 
There  is  hope,  too,  in  the  courageous  opposition  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  in  the  recent  election  of  about  five-and^thirty 
independent  men.  These  opinions,  expressed  in  clear,  sharp,  cutting 
language  will  be  found  expanded  and  illustrated  in  '*  Modem  Fraace," 
a  series  of  articles  on  its  Literature,  Journalism,  and  Society,  reprinted 
from  the  'Brititk  Quarterly  Beview,  Fraser's  Magcusiney  &cJ  Mr. 
Eirwan's  opposition  to  Napoleonism  is  uncompromising  and  iadisori- 
minating :  but  his  bitter  philippic  is  not  altogether  undeserved.  Of 
the  collected  papers,  that  on  Journalism  in  France  from  1635  to  IB46, 
and  again  that  on  Journalism  and  Literature,  from  1648  to  1663, 
contains  some  curious  information ;  that  on  the  Bourse  is  short  and 
sharp ;  tiie  paper  on  Paris,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  is  personal  and 
amusing ;  that  on  the  Military  System  of  France  will  interest  tmd 
inform.  In  writing  of  the  French  literary  celebrities  we  are  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Kirwan's  warm  vindication  of  Lamartine  against  "  a  ma%- 
nant  slanderer  in  the  English  press,*'  and  his  glowing  eulogy  of  B^eanger. 
Among  other  notabilities,  he  describes  the  fomous  P^re  Lacordaire. 

An  estimate  of  the  character  and  career  of  this  eloquent  ecclesiastic 
by  Count  de  Montalerabert,  may  be  consulted  by  all  who  care  to 
know  what  the  former  was  or  what  he  did,  and  what  the  latter  tiiinks 
of  him.  As  the  book  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  biography,  we  will 
take  from  Mr.  Kirwan's  pages  a  sketdi  of  his  external  Me.  Laoordaire, 
the  son  of  a  doctor,  was  bom  in  1602,  at  the  village  of  Becy«sur- 

'  *'  Modem  France/'  &c.  By  A.  V.  Kirwan,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
BuTister-Ai-Law.    London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.    1863. 

'*Le  P^re  Laoordaire.''  Far  le  Gomte  de  Montalembert,  Tan  des  qnarante 
de  PAeadtole  Fianywae.  Deuzidme  Edition.  Eevue  et  Augments,  jjondon. 
B.  NuU.     1862. 
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Ource,  five  leagues  from  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  From  1810  to  1819 
he  studied  at  the  Lyc^  of  Dijon.  Ahout  1822  he  commenced  his 
legal  career  in  Paris,  and  soon  after  hegan  to  plead  with  considerable 
success.  In  1824  he  renounced  the  har  and  entered  at  St.  Sulpiee. 
Five  or  six  years  after  we  iind  him  engaged  with  Lamennais  and 
Montalembert  in  the  Avenir,  and  when  the  question  raised  by  this 
journal  was  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  made  a  ready  and  vigorous 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  Attorney-General.  It  was  in  the  "  con- 
ferences" which  he  preached  at  the  College  Stanislas,  in  1834,  that 
he  first  became  known  as  a  preacher.  He  continued  Ids  sermons 
for  two  years  at  N6tre  Dame,  acquiring  no  little  influence  over  the 
student  class,  when  suddenly  he  left  for  Rome,  and  assumed  the  habit 
of  a  Dominican,  which  he  has  worn  ever  since  1841  without  any  loss 
of  popularity.  Lacordaire's  three  celebrated  funeral  orations  are  those 
on  O'Connell,  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  Greneral  Druot.  The  last  Stc 
Beuve  pronounces  a  masterpiece  among  modem  productions.  In  1848, 
Lacordaire  occupied  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  after  the 
invasion  of  that  Assembly,  he  resigned,  confining  himself  to  his  duties 
as  a  preacher.  In  1864  he  terminated  his  twenty  years'  career  as  a 
pulpit-orator,  and  dedicated  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  great  school  of  Sor^.  Lacordaire  was  at  once  favourable  to 
liberty  and  favourable  to  the  Papacy.  He  sympathized  with  the 
Italians  in  their  desire  for  independence,  but  he  disbelieved  in  the 
unity  of  Italy,  and  he  disapproved  of  "the  anti-social  and  anti-Christiaa 
policy**  of  Cavour.  This  disbelief  and  disapprobation  of  course  win 
the  applause  of  his  friendly  appreciator.  Happily  the  unity  of  Italy 
has  proved  something  more  than  a  Utopia ;  while  the  social  character 
of  the  great  statesman's  policy  is  attested  by  the  growing  prosperity 
of  his  regenerated  country. 

At  a  moment  when  Poland — in  which  France  has  ever  shown  some 
interest— is  struggling  for  an  independence,  which,  without  imperial  in- 
tervention she  seems  very  little  likely  to  obtain,  the  republication  of 
de  Rulhiere's  classical  "Revolution  de  Pologne,"®  is  opportune. 
Printed  in  small  but  clear  type,  the  three  volumes  already  issued 
bring  us  down  from  the  earliest  period  of  Pohsh  history  to  the  first 
partition  of  1772.  The  literary  merit  of  this  work  has  been  recog- 
nised by  Guizot,  Yillemain,  and  other  competent  judges,  and  in  its 
now  revised  and  completed  form,  it  has  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
Before  his  death  in  1791,  Rulhi^re  appears  to  have  had  several  copies 
deposited  in  different  quarters.  Hitherto  no  unmutikted  copy  of 
this  posthumous  work  has  been  found,  but  Christian  Ostrowski,  the 
new  Editor,  claims  to  have  g^ven  to  the  world  a  more  complete  text 
than  Daunou,  by  the  discovery  of  the  two  halves  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  books,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  latter :  a  dis- 
covery the  reality  of  which,  French  criticism  will  readily  investigate./ 
Rulhidre's  predilections  are  in  favour  of  Polish  nationality.     His  con- 

^  ''  R^TolutioDB  de  Pologne.  Par  Claude  Carloman  de  Rulhi^re,  de  rAcademie 
Fran^uM.  Quatri^e  ^tion.  Rerue  sur  le  Texte  et  oompl^t^.  Par  Ghriftian 
OstrowskL    Vol.  1,  2,  3.     London  :  D.  Nutt.  ^ 
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tinuator,  Ferraud,  whose  history  it  is  intended  to  publish  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  work,  s^ees  with  Kulhidre  in  reprobating  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  in  his  estimate  of  its  disastrous  consequences^ 
though  the  two  men  were  of  essentially  different  schools. 

The  student  may  compare  with  their  version  of  the  history  of 
Poland  the  German  narrative  of  Dr.  Jacob  Caro.^  Of  this  version, 
the  first  instalment  brings  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  purely  historical  portion  concluding  with  the  baptism, 
marriage,  and  coronation  of  Jagiello  (Yaguellon)  the  pagan  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania.  In  the  two  remaining  chapters  the  social  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  people  are  discussed ;  a  glance  is  given  to 
what  we  must  call  the  literary  or  intellectual  element,  and  some  few 
pages  are  dedicated  to  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
Dr.  Caro's  work  forms  part  of  the  "  History  of  European  States," 
published  by  Heeren  and  Ukert. 

Ascending  the  stream  of  time,  we  encounter,  about  two  centuries 
before  the  union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  by  the  marriage  of 
Taguellon  and  Hedwig,  the  Polish  queen,  the  grand  mediseval  figure 
of  Frederick  II.  Schirrmacher's  history  of  this  renowned  emperor  has 
been  noticed  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Westminster  Beview,  With 
this  work  Dr.  Winkelmann — who  admits  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
some  portions  of  it — does  not  pretend  that  his  own  can  compete.^^ 
His  object  has  been  to  elucidate  certain  passages  in  Frederick's  life 
and  career,  and  especially  to  investigate  the  sources  whence  he  derived 
his  extraordinary  culture.  His  inquiries,  contemporaneous  with,  but 
independent  of  Schirrmacher's,  and  carefully  conducted  through  a 
period  of  many  years,  he  offers  as  supplementary  to  his  countryman's 
greater  work.  Dr.  Winkelmann's  book  has  every  appearance  of  being 
the  result  of  learned  and  genuine  examination. 

Betuming  once  more  to  France,  we  are  present  at  the  birth  or 
rather  the  baptism  of  Matthieu  Marais  (11  October,  1665),  who  sub- 
sequently becomes  advocate  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  in- 
timate friend  of  th& redoubtable  Bayle.  The  '^Dictionary"  of  this 
eminent  thinker  gave  the  young  lawyer  a  charming  peep  into  the 
tempting  region  of  Doubt.  He  corresponded  with  the  author,  drew 
up  papers  which  Bayle  himself  says  shed  lustre  on  his  work,  wrote  the 
life  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  and  associated  himself  with 
Madame  de  M^rigniac  in  the  defence  of  the  memory  of  their  common 
master  and  the  conservation  of  his  posthumous  works.  Marais  died 
on  21st  of  June,  1737 ;  and  notwithstanding  the  charming  prospect 
"  80  dear  to  sceptics,"  he  died,  says  the  alitor  of  his  Journal  and 
Memoirs,  in  an  attractive  biographical  introduction,  not  only  simple* 
fnent,  doucement,  modestement,  but  ohretiennementy  comme  il  avait 
vecu.  The  volume  of  his  literary  productions,  now  published  for  the 
first  time  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library,  besides  the 

•  ''Geschichte  Polens."  Von  Dr.  Jacob  Caro.  Zweiter  theiL  London: 
D.  Nntt.    1863. 

^^  "Geschichte  Kaiser  Friedrichs  des  Zweiten  nnd  seiner  Reiohe  1212—1235/' 
Von  Dr.  Eduard  Winkelmann.  Oberlehrer  an  der  Bitter-  nnd  Domachule  zu 
Beyal.    London:  David  Nutt     1863. 
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"life"  and  correspondence  with  Madame  de  M^rigniac  " the  man- 
minded  oflfeet "  of  M.  d'Ostrel,  a  Fleming,  contains  five  Jounub 
hy  Marais,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  as  many  years  from 
1715  to  1720.^^  M.  de  Lescure  describes  the  clever  author  as  aa 
excellent  type  of  the  parliamentary  chroniclers,  who,  while  writing  in 
an  off-hand  way,  sometimes  give  us  what  comes  very  near  real  histoij 
aaad  real  literature. 

The  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  would  have  been  more  appropriately 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  section.^^  Hortense,  the  future 
queen  of  Holland,  was  the  daughter  of  Vicomte  de  Beauharnab 
and  Mademoiselle  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  the  unhappy  Josephine. 
The  mother  and  daughter  were  equally  ill-fated  in  their  matri- 
monial life.  Josephine  and  Beauhamais  married  for  love  uid 
lived  as  the  cat  and  dog  of  proverbial  infelicity.  Hortenee  was  in- 
tended by  Napoleon  to  be  the  bride  of  his  favourite  aide-de-camp 
Dinroo,  to  whom  the  graceful  and  acoomplished  young  giri  waB  really 
attached.  Josephine,  however,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  of^sed  tiie 
arrangement.  To  retain  her  position  with  ber  husband,  she  endea- 
voured to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  Hortense,  loving  Duroo, 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  loving  Louise-Emilie,  her  own  nieoe — a  very 
pretty  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for  the  cross-oomplicationa  of  the 
project.  Josephine's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success^  Louis,  in 
love  with  somebody  else,  was  compelled  to  marry  Hortense,  also  in 
love  with  somebody  else.  Louise-Emilie,  who,  it  should  be  said,  did 
not  return  his  passion,  fell  to  the  share  of  Lavalette,  and  tamed  out  a 
modd  wife  of  European  renown.  Hortense  and  Louis  seem  to  have 
been  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family ;  but  she  did  not 
like  him,  and  he  returned  her  antipathy.  She  had  two  children, 
Charles  Napoleon,  who  died  yoimg,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  '*  whom  we 
know."  Separated  from  his  wife  since  his  flight  from  Holland,  Louis 
resided  in  Styria  and  Switz^and  under  the  title  of  the  Count  de  St. 
Leu,  settling  at  Florence  in  1826,  where  he  died,  about  1nv«niy  yean 
after  Hortense  found  her  eventual  resting  place  at  Arenembesg^  within 
sight  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  though  making  an  occanonid  reaidenee 
at  Bome.  Poor  Queen  Hortense !  Flying  in  her  babyhood  from  Blade 
insurrection  and  incendiarism  in  Martinique,  she  was  sacrificed,  in  her 
beautiful  giribood  to  State  policy.  The  step-daugfat»  of  ^'  Napolecm 
le  Grand,"  and  the  mother  of  '^Nc^leon  le  Petit,"  die  hdds  rather  a 
conspicuous  place  in  history.  Her  musical  talent  lives  in.  her  world- 
renowned  song,  ''Partant  pour  hi  Syria."  Her  life  has  been  written 
by  M«.  Ch.  Beomaod-Derosne  in  a  vivacious  novelesque  fiisfaion,  not 
mdiont  a:  seasoning  of  claptrap.  Hortense  died— or,  as  her  biographer 
presaea  ib— **  £n  1687,  Hortense  s'eteignit    Fatign^  d'une  vie  de 

11  **  Jbtmnl  et  Memoiret  de  Hattfaiea  Marmis,  Avocat  an  Parlement  de  Paris. 
Sur  la  Begenoa  et  le  Regne  de  Louis  XT.,  &a  Aveo  une  IntrodiiotiQn  et  des 
Notes."  Far  M.  de  Lesoore.  Tome  premier.  London :  Williams  and  NoFgata 
1863. 

"  "Mtoioires  snr  la  Belne  Hortense,  Mdre  de  Kapol^on  HL"  Par  Ch. 
Bernard' Derosne.    London:  Dayid  Natt.     1863. 
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malhmin  et  d'exil;  afurds  avoir  longtemps  langai,  elle  courbe  la  t£te  d# 
alia  rejoindre  dans  un  monde  meUleur  Napol6oA  et  Jos^hine.*'  The 
DOtioii  of  refining  Napoleon  in  a  better  world  is  as  good  a  joke  as 
we  ever  heard.  Southey,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  knew  ful  the  secrets  of  his  prisou-house,  places  the 
distorber  of  Europe  in  a  very  different  region.  We  quote  from 
memory: 

"fiat  there  is  a  place  that  be  most  go  to. 

Where  the  skies  are  so  red  and  the  fields  are  so  bloe, 
Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

ne*Il  find  it  hotter  than  Moscow." 

We  fear  we  are  less  interested  in  Maurice^*  and  Eug^nie^*  de  Gu6rin 
than  we  oxight  to  be.  It  is  not  hard  indeed  to  sympathize  with  genius 
and  grace,  with  goodness  of  heart  and  beauty  of  soul  under  all  forms 
and  Gusgoises,  and  thus,  in  some  sense  and  in  some  degree,  we  can 
admire  the  gifted  and  sensitive  brother,  and  his  high*minded  and 
saintly  sister.  In  Maurioe— a  sort  of  embnro  French  Sweats  and 
Wordsworth  in  one — an  exquisite  delicacy  of  descriptive  power  is 
easily  recognisable.  Eugenie's  letters  and  journals  will  charm  and 
edify  all  who  share  the  pious  belief  and  aspirations  of  this  "  beautiful 
soul."  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  leanings  Bxe  from  and  not- 
to  the  faith  she  held,  who  look  not  to  feeling  or  imagination,  but  to- 
calm  thought  and  growing  insight  into  the  "  orderly  mystery"  un* 
folding  itself  before  us  for  an  explanation  "  of  all  this  uuintel^gible'* 
world,  her  book  will  have  little  more  than  an  historical,  psychological^ 
or  artistic  interest.  A  human  soul  there  certainly  is  in  it ;  and  the 
grace,  energy,  variety,  and  simplicity  which  her  editor  claims  for 
Eagenie'a  prose  will  scarcely  be  disallowed.  Unwilling  to  publish, 
Eugenie  would  yet  have  consented  to  give  to  the  world  her  written 
thoughts^  if  she  could  only  have  been  convinced  that  they  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  inspiring  others  with  her  faith  in  God,  and  her 
admiration  for  her  brother.  This  brother  she  loved  with  a  most  self- 
denying  devotion.  To  secure  his  glory  was  the  great  wish  of  her 
heart.  After  his  death,  Maurice's  literary  remains — ^the  publication 
of  which  she  so  earnestly  desired — found  their  way  into  print,  being 
introduced  to  the  reading  work!  by  Ste.  Beuve,  in  a  critique  in  the 
MoniUur  Umveraelf  which  M.  Trebutien  has  been  permitted  to  insert 
in  the  volume  before  us.  From  this  paper  we  learn  that  Georges- 
Maurice  de  Gu6rin  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  August,  1810,  of  a  poor 
but  ancient  family,  educated  at  Toulouse  and  Paris,  and  in  1882 
found  an  agreeable  retreat  at  La  Chenaie,  an  oasis  in  the  centre  of  the 
steppes  of  Brittany.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  noble  and 
energetic  La  Mennais,  valued  him,  and  was  influenced  by  him,  though 


"  '*  Maurios  da  Gu^rm.  Joumak,  Lettres,  et  Potaies.''  Pabli^  ayeo  Ts 
ment  de  sa  Famille'*,  par  G.  S.  TrebutieDk  et  pr4c4d4B  d'une  ^tade  biogrsfihiqiio 
et  litUraire.  Par  M.  SaiDte-Beuve,  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aiae.  Qoatri^me 
edHioD.     London:  D.Nutt.    1663. 

^  ^  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin.  Journal  et  Lettrea."  Public  aveo  fanentiment  dd  sa 
EMDille,  par  G.  Sw  TEebntien.  OnTiage  oonronn^  par  rAoad^mia  Fim^aiie. 
Cinqoiime  ^tion.     LowWn :  D.  Nutt.    1803. 
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he  afberwards  threw  off  the  Ahb^'s  inflaence,  refused  to  he  any  man's 
disciple,  and  re-emhraced  the  religion  which  he  had  discarded.  At 
length  he  stood  on  the  veir  threshold  of  fame.  Happy  in  his  recent 
union  with  a  heautifnl  Creole  lady,  he  saw  the  years  with  their  glitter- 
ing hopes  rise  hrightly  hefore  him,  when  the  latent  seeds  of  decay 
b^gan  to  develop,  and  hardly  had  he  been  carried  to  the  warm  skies 
of  his  native  South  when  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1839.  £ug€nie 
de  Gu6rin,  who  was  five  years  older  than  her  brother,  outlived  him  by 
nearly  nine  years.  She  drew  her  lasfc  breath  in  her  beloved  solitude 
of  Cayla,  on  31st  May,  1848.  Maurice's  most  celebrated  composition 
is  the  "  Centaur,"  a  prose  poem.  The  Centaur  represents  a  human- 
like, untameable  animal  power,  a  primitive  redundant  vitality,  gifted 
with  iutelligence,  and  having  the  whole  domain  of  a  wild  luxuriant 
nature  for  its  field  of  exercise.  It  is  certainly  fine.  The  fabled 
creature's  fancy,  when  he  first  sees  a  man  that  he  is  looking  on 
**  la  moiti^  de  *  son'  ^tre,"  "  un  centaur  renvers^  par  les  dieux,"  has 
a  Swifb-like  verisimilitude  about  it.  The  recoiled  admiration  of 
George  Sand,  Ste.  Beuve,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  is  a  guarantee  that 
this  young  French  poet  was  a  man  of  no  common  promise.  To 
make  amends  for  our  own  shortcomings,  we  advise  our  readers  to 
study  his  journals,  letters,  and  poems,  of  which  a  fourth  edition 
has  just  appeared.  The  collected  writings  of  his  sister,  whom  an 
eminent  cntic  thinks  his  equal  if  not  superior  ''en  talent  et  en 
Ibne,"  have  already  reached  a  fifth  edition,  and  challenge  further  exa- 
mination from  all  mdependent  and  reflective  minds. 

We  will  associate  music  with  poetry,  and  say  a  passing  word  on  the 
biographical  portrait  drawn  by  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished musician,  his  father.  The  admirers  of  the  author  of  Der 
M'eUehiUz  will  find  in  it  a  complete  and,  as  we  presume,  carefully- 
written  "  Life"  of  their  hero.^*  The  volume  only  of  the  work  before 
us  terminated  with  the  year  1817,  leaving  the  incidents  of  nine  years 
(for  Weber  did  not  die  till  1826)  to  form  the  materials  of  a  second 
instalment.  The  family  on  whose  name  he  had  conferred  such  brilliant 
distinction  derives  its  origin  from  John  Baptista  Weber,  a  doctor  of 
law,  and  a  loyal  servant  of  more  than  one  Emperor  of  Germany,  bom 
about  1550.  A  descendant  of  John  Baptista  chose,  as  his  second 
wife,  Geneveva  von  Brenner.  Their  son,  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  was 
bom  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  November,  or  possibly  December,  1786, 
at  Eutin,  in  Holstein,  where  his  father  was  the  state-musician. 
Young  Karl  seems  to  have  made  but  a  poor  fiddler  when  he  first 
began  his  musical  education.  His  step-brother,  Fridolin,  chafing  at 
the  boy-pupil's  clumsiness,  one  day  exclaimed,  "  Karl  I  you  may  be 
anything  else  you  like,  but  you'll  never  be  a  musician."  At  Salzbuig 
Karl  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  the 
famous  Joseph,  whom  he  afterwards  knew.  His  first  composition, 
consisting  of  six  fughetti,  was  pubhshed  before  he  had  quite  attamed 
his  twelfth  year,   and  was  favourably  noticed  by  Nochlitz,  in  the 

^  "Gu-lKari»  von  Weber."  Ein  Lebensbild  von  Max  Maria  von  Weber. 
Erster  band.    Mit  Portrait    London  :  Davkl  Nutt    1864. 
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Mugieal  Gazette,  An  Opera,  entitled  7^e  Fewer  of  Love  and  Wine^ 
was  composed  in  the  following  year,  1849,  but  durch  Feuersbrunst 
vemiehtet.  The  boy  seems  now  to  have  been  greatly  attracted  by 
the  newly-discovered  art  of  lithography,  and  not  only  to  have  executed 
lithographs,  but  to  have  introduced  certain  improvements  in  the 
process  or  in  the  press  itself.  JKesuming  his  musical  studies,  after  a 
short  diversion,  he  composed  Das  Waldmddehen,  at  Munich,  in  1800, 
and  the  year  following,  Feter  Schmoll  und' seine  NaohUMm^  both 
operas.  The  opera  of  Ahu  Hassan  was  written  at  Darmstadt  in 
1810.  In  1804  we  find  him  employed  as  Director  at  Breslau ;  and, 
two  years  later  as  Musical  Jntendant  at  the  Court  of  Carlsruhe,  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  treated  him  as  a  friend.  In 
1807  he  appears  at  Stuttgart,  as  the  secretary  to  Duke  Louis,  and, 
subsequently,  as  teacher  of  music  to  his  children.  In  1818  he  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  Opera  at  Prague ;  which,  after  an  eflfective 
service  of  some  years,  he  resigned,  at  the  close  of  1816.  The  narrative 
concludes  with  his  betrothal  to  Caroline  Brandt,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Chapel-master  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  An  excellent 
survey  of  the  musical  compositions,  with  dates  of  place,  and  time,  and 
brief  annotations  will  .be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  "  Life  of  BlUcher"^«by  Dr.Schcrris  written  with  the  same  kind 
of  minuteness  as  that  of  Weber  by  his  son.  The  third  volurae-^the 
only  one  we  have  seen  of  the  work — ^brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  story 
of  the  great  fighting  hero  of  the  Germany  of  our  own  time.  In 
estimating  his  character  our  author  lays  great  stress  on  Bliicher's 
sympathy  with  the  real  and  practical.  This  military  anti-idealist,  he 
tells  us,  took  men  as  he  found  them ;  understood  human  interests  and 
human  passions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  read  a  book  through, 
or  even  turned  over  its  leaves ;  but  of  life,  which  to  so  many  learned 
men  is  a  seven-sealed  volume,'  he  was  an  early  and  diligent  student. 
Dr.  Scherr's  version  of  Blucher's  career  may  be  compared  with  the 
more  rapid  sketch  of  it  given  by  Keller,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will 
be  found  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Westminster  Beview, 

Herr  W.  Kiistow,  whose  leading  political  principle  is  national 
freedom  in  (position  to  all  state  oppression,  has  written  the  annals  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  period  1861-1868.17  The  first  book  of 
these  annals  is  occupied  with  the  ministry  of  Cavour.  BUstow,  look- 
ing to  the  complications  and  perplexities  arising  out  of  ^'the  new 
diplomatic  era,"  and  believing  that  an  alliance  with  Germany  and 
England,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  wage  war  with  Austria  and 
even  France,  was  the  eventual  policy  for  Italy,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
great  statesman  died  in  a  happ^  hour  for  his  fair  fame,  so  escaping  the 
imprecations  which  fell  so  heavily  on  the  doomed  head  of  his  successor. 

><  <'  Blucher  :  seipe  Zeit  trad  seine  Leben.  Zwolf  BUcber  in  drei  Bander."  Von 
Dr.  Johannes  Scherr,  Professor  der  Gescbichte  am  eidgenossischen  Polytechnicum 
in  Zurich.     Dritter  Band,  1813—1819.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1868. 

^7  Annalin  des  Konigreichs  ItaUen,  1861  bis  1868.**  Von  W.  RUstow,  Oberst- 
Brigadier,  Bitter  des  Militarisclien  Ordens  von  Savoyen.  Eistes  Bucfa  das 
Hinisterium  Cavour.    London:  David  Nutt.    1864. 
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"It  was  in  Italy  thai  opera  came  into  being;  from  tlienoe  shs 
travelled,  first  into  Franee,  n^  into  Eng^d,  and  lastly  into  Geratuiny." 
Accordingly  the  Queens  of  Song,  whom  Mrs.  Clayton  has  celebrated  in 
her  pleasing  volnmes,^^  have  reigned  on  thelyrio  stage,  some  with  i^ 
some  with  more  than  all,  few  wHh  less  than  all,  the  grasp  of  erapm 
here  indicated.  Of  these  melodious  sovereigns  there  are  about  fifty, 
who  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  their  wide  dominion  from  the  eartiest 
days  of  the  opera  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  best  and  mast 
devoted  of  them  was  Anastasia  Robinson,  the  Countess  of  Peterborough. 
Among  the  worst  and  wildest  was  the  dnelHst^  La  Maupin.  The 
wittiest  seems  to  have  been  Sophie  Amould.  It  was  this  lady  whe, 
hearing  one  day  that  a  Capuchin  had  been  devoured  by  wolves,  com* 
passionately  observed:  ''Poor  beasts!  hunger  must  be  a  dreadful 
thing.'*  The  earliest  celebrities  noticed  in  the  work  before  us  are 
Catherine  Tofts  and  Margarita  TEpine;  the  late^it  are  Marietta 
Piccolomini,  Louisa  Pyne,  and  Teresa  Tietjeiui.  The  lives  of  the 
heroines  are  rathw  tetchy,  but  contain  perhaps  in  gen^^  all  that  we 
need  know  of  them.  The  work  is  "embellished"  with  six  portraits, 
and  is  got  up  handsomely  enough  to  serve  as  a  New  Year's  present. 

The  history  of  "  The  Marine"  of  all  nations,  by  M.  A.  Dm  Seb, 
professor  at  the  Imperial  Naval  School,  seems  a  somewhat  ambitioas 
tmdertaking.^*  The  first  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  Noah's 
Aik,  in  which  the  writer  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaotiim,  that  that 
gallant  ship  was  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  different  speoies  of 
animals  and  all  the  provisions  requi^te  for  their  support,  during  the 
year  of  the  deluge.  It  strikes  us  that  M.  Du  Sein  does  not  know  whit 
he  is  tiding  about,  but  we  will  leave  him  to  try  condusiona  with  the 
learned  Kalisch  and  the  calculating  Colenso.  Following  the  primitive 
marine  wl^oh  succeeded  the  deluge,  we  have  the  Egyptian,  Phosoician, 
Jewish,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Ghreek,  Macedonian,  Carthaginian,  and  Bomaa 
marine.  Then  cornea  that  of  the  Emperors  of  tl^  East,  then  tbe 
Venetian,  and  then  the  Genoese  marine.  The  work  is  intended  prin- 
cipally for  young  persons.  It  is  a  narrative  of  expeditions,  voj^gn, 
and  8ea*fights ;  not  a  scientific  account  of  ship-architeeture,  or  a  philo- 
sophieal  explanation  of  naval  affairs.  It  contains,  however,  deac^ptions 
with  wood«<2ut  illustrations  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  vess^ 

Theodore  Mommsen's  "  Honum  Besearchee"  consists  of  aztides  con- 
tributed to  German  periodicaLa  in  1859*1861,  and  is  ealeulated  to 
interest  only  the  seholar,  the  antiquarian,  or  the  minute  atadent  of 
history.^  The  first  of  these  articlea  relates  to  the  original  fbrm  aad 
later  modification  of  the  pr»nom«[i ;  it  also  treats  of  the  oognomcB 

^  ''Qoeens  of  Song:  being  Memoira  of  some  of  the  most  CtMniiBd 
Vocatlisti,  ^  TowhiohisaddedaChronologioalListofaUtheOpamstbatha^ 
bemi  Perfonned  in  Europe."  By  Ellen  Greftihome  Clayton.  In  2  vok.  With  ax 
FertnitSk    LoadM :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Oo.    18M. 

^  "Histoh^  de  la  Marine  de  toae  lee  Peaplee  depuis  lee  Tempe  de  ptasreeeWi 
jaaqn'h  noe  Joan.''  Far  A.  Da  Seia,  Brofeesear  h  FEcole  Navale  ImpMik. 
ToBM  pmaierk    Londta.    IBM. 

«  '^Bttnaeehe  Foreefanagen."  Von  Th.  MommMB.  Enter  Band.  Lonto 
and  Edinbturi^  :  Williams  and  Korgate.    18€9. 
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ind  its  developnieDty  and  indades  a  survey  of  the  Patrician  fisonilies, 
especially  of  the  fifths  sixth,  and  seventh  centuriefl  of  the  common- 
w^tfa.  The  second  discusses  the  patricio-pleheian  or  mixed  comitia 
of  the  Bq>tthiic,  maintaining  the  non-existence  of  separate  Pafcrician 
assemblies  in  the  republican  period,  and  describing  the  separate  assem- 
blies of  the  Plebs,  the  Patrician  and  the  mixed  Senate  of  the  Eepublic ; 
and  the  third  article  deals  with  the  Patrician  Claudia  gens,  the  Eoman 
right  of  hoq)itality,  and  the  Roman  cHentela. 

The  Bey.  Joseph  Stevenson  has  edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  two  narratives  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  English  from 
Nornumdy,  and  an  account  of  the  Conferences  between  the  Ambassadors 
of  France  and  England.^^  Robert  Blondel,  the  author  of  the  valuable 
work  entitled  "  De  Keductione  NormannisD,"  wa»  bom  about  the  year 
1300,  held  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Queen  Yolande  of 
Sicily,  and  *'  lived  to  record  the  triumph  of  the  national  independence 
in  1449."  The  incidents  which  occurred  in  Normandy,  Britanny,  and 
France  from  the  captmre  of  Fougares  to  the  final  dislodgment  of  the 
English  fipom  Cherbourg,  are  narrated  by  the  patriotic  member  of  a 
family  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  conquering 
invader  Henry  V.  The  second  narrative,  "  Le  JReoouvrement  de 
Xonnandie,"  by  Jacques  le  Bouvier,  surnamed  Berry,  the  first  king 
of  arms  of  Charles  VII.,  appears  to  complete  and  illustrate  that  of 
Blondel.  Blondel's  Latin  text  is  not  translated;  the  antique  Frendi 
of  Bevry,  as  well  as  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  (hnfereiicea^  is 
rendered  into  English,  and  the  volume  has  an  index  and  an  introduction, 
from  which  last  we  have  derived  our  brief  notice  of  the  work. 

Another  publication  illustrative  of  medisBval  life  and  usage, ''  The 
History  and  Cartulary  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester," 
edited  and  prefaced  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart,  merits  the  attention  of  the 
«fch»ological  student.  In  a  second  volume  the  editor  proposes  to 
offer  certain  remarks  on  the  cartulary,  the  first  part  only  of  which  is 
now  published." 

The  Land  of  the  Permauls,  or  "  (Foreign)  Governours,"  is  used  by 
Mr.  Franeis  Day,  as  a  fancy  name  for  the  State  of  Cochin,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Hindustan.^  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  legendary 
origin  of  Malabar,  the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  in 
Cochin,  the  policy  of  both  these  peoples,  and  the  cession  of  Malabar  to 
the  English,  the  religion,  ethnology,  zoology^  botany,  the  manners 

^''Narratives  of  the  Expttlcion  of  the  Bnglish  from  Normatidy,  1449— 
^^0,  ^^  Edited  from  Manoscripts  in  the  Imperial  Librarj  at  Paris.  By  the 
Be?.  Joseph  Steveneon,  M.A.,  of  Unireraity  College,  Dublin.  Published  by  the 
Atithority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Mkjesty^s  Treasury,  under  the 
DitsetioQ  of  the  Marter  of  the  Bolls.     Londoa :  Lon^nan,  Green  and  Co.     1863. 

*  ''Historia  et  Gartolarium  Monaeterii  Sanoti  Petri  GUoiicestri».'*  Vol.  I. 
Bdited  by  William  Henry  Hart,  of  the  Public  Kecord  Office,  &c.  Published  by 
tbs  Authority  of  the  L<Mrds  Commissionen,  &o.  Londoo:  Longman,  Oreen  and 
w«    1808* 

J*  ''The  Land  of  the  Permauk,  or  Cochin:  its  Fast  and  its  PresMl'*  Br 
Fiucis  Day,  Bsq.»  F.L.S.,  H.M.  Madras  Medical  Service^  Civil  Surgeen  British 
(Cochin,  and  Medieal  Officer  to  the  G^ovemment  of  His  Highness  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin.    Madras :  Printed  by  Qanto  Brothers,  at  the  Ad^phi  Press.     1863. 
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and  customs,  and  the  trade  of  the  country,  are  investigated  or  describeJ 
with  sufficient  detail  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive  reader. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  English  translation  of  thfr 
Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  as  we  have  already  noticed  the! 
original  work  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Westminster.'^*  A  similaif 
remark  applies  to  the  second  edition  of  ''The  Life  of  Sir  James 
Graham."** 

"  Tools  and  the  Man,"  according  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  beingj 
the  true  epic  of  our  time,  the  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  Engineers,"  bn 
attempted,  not  indeed  to  sing,  but  to  say  it.  In  this  attempt  he  haS| 
in  our  opinion,  been  very  successful.  Of  moving  incident,  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  is  little  in  the  compact  volume  of  "  Industrial 
Biography"  which  Mr.  Smiles  has  produced ;  but  the  curious  con- 
secutive history  of  the  iron  and  of  the  iron-workers  of  Great  Britain, 
affords  at  one  eentertainment  and  instruction.^  Something  of  monotony 
there  must  inevitably  be  in  the  treattnent  of  such  a  subject ;  yet,  taken 
as  a  whole,  Mr.  Smiles'  essay  at  a  prose-epic  of  tools  is  not  wanting  in 
variety,  any  more  than  in  other  elements  of  interest.  From  the 
Koman  iron-smclters  in  Wales  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  the  war- 
smiths  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  from  the  monkish  iron-workers  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  iron-making  and  iron-importinff  under  Queen 
Elizabeth;  from  Dud  Dudley,  the  royalist,  and  Andrew  Yarranton 
the  Parliamentary  iron-manufacturer,  to  the  last  inventors  and  im- 
provers of  our  own  time,  the  story  travels  down  with  a  unity  of  subject 
and  purpose,  and  a  clearness  of  style  and  illustration,  that  entitle  it 
to  respectfiil  commendation.  How,  in  one  of  its  phases  at  least, 
England's  greatness  rests  on  the  solid  basis  of  plain  iron,  how  the  "  hard 
hands  and  skilled  heads"  of  our  great  master- workmen  have  built  up 
English  life  and  civilization,  and  created  English  commerce  and  English 
wedth,  18  told  by  Mr.  Smiles,  briefly,  unpretendingly,  but  not  without 
due  emphasis.  We  gather,  among  other  things,  from  his  useful  and 
agreeable  pages,  that  there  has  been  a  school  of  craftsmen  in  England 
connected  by  a  common  or  successional  discipleship.  Thus  Maudsley 
and  Clement  worked  with  Bramah ;  Clement,  Nasmyth,  Roberts,  and 
Whitworth  with  Maudslay,  Whitworth  working  also  with  Clement. 

Of  Mr.  Smiles's  portraits  of  heroes  of  the  iron  age,  those  that  have 
pleased  us  most  are  the  sketch  of  Bramah's  life,  of  Henry  Maudsley's, 
William Fairbaim's,  and  James  Nasmyth's.  The  strength  and  versatilitr 
of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  genius,  and  the  picturesque  material  available  for 
biographical  portraiture,  make  his  life  a  most  attractive  bit  of  reading. 
By  a  rare  natural  combination  of  gifts,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  is  known  « 


**  "Memoirs  of  the  Empress  CatheriDO  II."  Written  by  Herself,  with  a  Prtfcce 
by  A.  Herzen.  Translated  from  the  French.  New  issue.  London:  TVabner 
and  Co.     1863. 

^  «'The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  James  K.  G.  OFsbsm, 
Bart,  G.C.B.,  M.P."  By  W.  T.  McCullagh  Torrens,  late  M.P.,  Anthor  of 
the  "  Industrial  Histoiy  of  Free  Nations,*'  ''Life  of  Sheil,"  &o.  In  S  voloinef. 
Vol  I.    Seoond  Edition.    London :  Saunders,  Otley  and  Co.     1868. 

^  ''Industrial  Biography  :  Iron-workers  and  Tool-nuUEers.**  By  Samuel  Qaaim, 
Author  of  the  *'  lives  ot  Engineers.**    London :  John  Muiray.     1868.  - 
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a  raechaniciaD,  an  artist,  and  a  scientific  discoverer.  As  an  artist, 
indeed,  he  takes  no  high  rank,  but  Mr.  Smiles  thinks  that  his  works 
display  both  fertility  of  imagination  and  great  skill  in  drawing.  As 
the  inventor  of  the  steam  hammer  he  has  won  himself  an  imperishable 
name :  while,  if  Sir  John  Herschel  be  right,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
leaf-like  organisms  which  traverse  the  son,  he  has  detected  the  immC' 
diate  sources  of  the  solar  light  and  heat.  Had  Mr.  Nasmyth  lived  two 
hundred  years  ago,  he  would,  as  his  biography  suggests,  have  had  a 
far  better  right  with  that  "  very  fine  telescope  of  his  own  making," 
to  the  fiery  honours  of  the  stake,  than  his  remote  relative  Jean 
Smith  of  Hamilton,  who  was  burnt  for  a  witch  about  that  time — 
being  "one  of  the  last  martyrs  to  iterance  and  superstition  in 
Scotland — because  she  read  her  Bible  with  two  pairs  of  spectacles.'* 

A  class-book  on  Scripture  History  by  the  Bev.  Robert  Demaus 
seems  to  be  very  fairly  drawn  up,  from  the  writer's  own  point  of  view 
— that  of  an  uncritical  orthodoxy.^ 

We,  who  know  nothing  of  ''Arionic  science,"  who  are  unable  to 
"  hidrymatize  masonic  co-ordinates,"  and  who  if  told  that  "  ecpyrosis 
set  in  at  the  eighth  cubit  of  cataclysmal  time,"  are  none  the  wiser  for 
the  information,  must  content  ourselves  with  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  learned  world  to  Hekekyan  Bey's  "  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of 
Siriadic  Monuments,"  which  has  for  its  object  to  demonstrate  "  that 
the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  records  of  Astro-geological  Nile 
observations  which  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time."-'^  With 
one  statement  in  it  which  we  feel  pretty  certain  we  do  understand,  we 
as  certainly  disagree.  The  key  to  the  Hebrew  chronological  system, 
we  are  told,  is  the  Chronological  Revelation  made  to  Abram  in 
Mamre,  and  the  Zootomic  formula  preceding  the  Revelation.  The 
Zootomic  formula  is  a  figment  manufactured  out  of  Genesis  xv.  9, 10, 
which  specifies  the  sacrificial  offering  of  the  patriarch — ^namely,  a 
heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she-goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram 
of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  By  an 
arithmetical  process  that  would  have  puzzled  the  famous  Mr  Cocker, 
"the  addition  of  the  collective  ages  in  years,  of  the  heifer,  the  sh^- 
goat  and  the  ram,  and  the  two  birds,  to  the  number  of  the  animals 
produces  the  number  sixteen.  Halving  the  carcases  of  the  three 
quadrupeds  the  number  becomes  twenty-two ;  and  the  addition  of  the 
two  birds  and  their  collective  ages,  which,  in  the  third  stage  of  the 
masonic  formula  would  not  amount  to  two  years,  the  pigeon  being 
designated  'young,'  the  number  twenty-six,  less  by  the  fraction  of 
that  year  is  obtained."  These  three  complementary  numbers  are  then 
employed  in  three  rather  hard  sums,  the  elements  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  three  versions  of  the  Patriarchal  chronologies — the  Samaritan, 

^  "'A  Claaa-Book  of  Scripture  History."  By  Rev.  Kobert  Demaus,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  CUsB-Book  of  English  Prose,^'  &c.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black.     1863. 

*  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of  Siriadic  Monuments,  &c."  By  Hekekyan 
Bey,  C.E.,  of  Constantinople,  formeriy  in  the  Egyptian  Service.  For  Private 
Circolation.     London.    1863. 
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Septnagint,  and  Hefarew — ^to  aid  in  effecting  '^  the  descriptioii  of  the 
scale  of  Sotiiis  periods  hased  on  or  in  terms  of  the  Egyptian  m- 
trogeological  Nile  records/'  which  is  as  dear  as  mud.  In  happj 
contrast  to  this  psendo^rudition  stands  the  recent  decipher uicut  of 
the  Hieratio  papyri  of  the  time  of  king  Ammenenos  I.  b.c.  2400, 
hy  Mr.  Goodwin  and  M.  Chabas,  the  substantial  agreonent  of  w1hm« 
mutually  independent  interpretation  of  a  coherent  and  tolvabfy 
lengthy  narrative  is  calculated  to  revive  our  languishing  faith  in  the 
reality  of  Egyptological  science,  and  affords  some  promise  of  its  con- 
firmation  and  deve&pment  in  the  future — unless,  indeed,  it  oan  be 
shown  that  a  fallacy  is  involved  in  the  application  of  a  oommoB 
hermeneutic  process. 

The  life  of  Geora^  Beattie  of  Montrose,  a  poet  and  humorist  of  local 
reputation,  is  the  kst  work  in  our  quarterly  list.^ 


BELLES  LETTRES. 


ANEW  edition  of  the  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"^  carefully 
revised  and  containing  much  new  matter,  has  rendered  this 
valuable  book  yet  more  complete,  and  further  secured  its  already  well 
established  reputation  as  a  standard  work,  worthy  of  an  honoured  place 
in  that  brilliant  series  of  which  America  may  well  be  proud.  The 
venerable  author  dwells  with  afiectionate  interest  on  the  work  which 
has  occupied  so  many  years  of  his  life,  the  result  of  researches  com* 
menced  in  Spain  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  he  now  sends 
forth  again  probably  *^'  for  the  last  time*'  (to  use  his  own  words) ; 
enriched  by  all  that  the  studious  prosecution  of  a  favourite  study  has 
added  to  his  knowledge  since  its  first  publication  in  1849.  During 
this  interval  it  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Julius  of 
Hamburg,  and  into  Spanish  by  Don  Paseual  de  Gayangos,  to  whose 
notes  and  annotations  Mr.  Ticknor  professes  himself  largely  indebted. 
His  own  notes  are  copious  and  highly  interesting,  abounding  in 
curious  information,  gathered  in  many  instances  firom  unpublished 
sources. 

The  literature  of  Spain,  like  the  fauna  of  Austratia,  belongs  to  a 
period  which  other  countries  have  done  with  and  forgotten,  and  &ob 
which  they  are  separated  by  centuries  of  progress  and  change.  Equal 
to  the  foremost  European  nations  in  old  romance  and  dramatic 
literature ;  unrivalled  in  the  ballad  poetry  and  the  quaint  proverbial 
wisdom,  which  bespeak  a  deeply*rooted  and  widely-spread  principle  of 
national  and  intellectual  life,  Spain  has  presented  for  more  than  three 
centuries  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a  nation  once  renowned,  forbidden 


^  "  George  Beattie  of  Hontrote :  a  Poet,  a  HvmoiiBty  and  a  Man  of  Oeaiua.' 
By  H.  S.  M.  Cyrus,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Edinbuiigh:  William  P.  Ninuno. 
liondon  :  Simpkin,  Manhall,  and  Co. 

1  "History  of  Spanish  literatore."  By  Geoige  lloknor.  Third  BditMm. 
London  :  Trttbner  and  Co.    1863. 
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to  think,  to  change,  or  to  improye,  and  condemned  to  see  erery 
atlempt  to  kindle  within  her  the  new  life  and  li^t  which  dawned  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  extinguished  in  hlood.  How  far  her  sudden 
retrogression  and  de(»y  were  the  effects  of  national  character,  and  how 
fiur  they  were  caused  hy  the  triumph  of  kingly  and  clerical  despotism, 
is  a  qa^tion  which  Mr.  Ticknor  only  incidentally  discusses ;  but  he  is 
ineliirod  to  attribute  the  latter  to  a  '^  misdirection  of  the  old  religious 
fiuth  and  loyalty,'*  which  in  earlier  times  and  under  different  circum- 
stances had  carried  the  country  to  its  highest  pitch  of  greatness. 
Howerer  difficult  to  assign  an  adequate  cause,  the  fact  is  indubitaUe 
that  during  four  centuries  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  was  one  of 
abundant  promise,  and  that  it  has  erer  since  been  a  record  of  stagna- 
tion and  decline.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Ticknor  sums  up  its  condition 
and  prospects  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries : — 

"As  we  proceed  we  shall  find,  in  the  full  deyelopement  of  the  Spanish 
character  and  literature,  seeming  contradictions,  which  can  be  reconciled  only 

Slocking  back  to  the  foundations  on  which  they  both  rest.    We  skdi  find 
e  inquisition  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  a  free  and  immoral  drama  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity, — PMlip  the  Second  and  his  two  immediate  successors 

Svennng  the  coantir  with  tne  severest  and  most  jealous  despotism,  while 
leyedo  was  writiug  his  witty  and  dangerous  satires,  and  Cervantes  his  bold 
ami  wise  Don  Quixote.  But  the  more  carefully  we  consider  such  a  state  of 
tyngs,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  there  are  moral  contradictions  which  draw 
after  them  grave  moral  mischiefs.  The  Spanish  nation,  and  the  men  of  genius 
who  illustrated  its  best  dap,  might  be  light-hearted  because  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  limits  within  which  they  were  confined,  or  did  not,  for  a  time,  feel 
the  restrants  that  were  imposed  upon  them.    What  the^  ^ve  up  might  be 

01  discouragement  and 


I  up  with  cheerful  hearts,  and  not  with  a  sense  o( 
degradation ;  it  might  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  with  the  fervour  of 
religioas  seal ;  hut  it  is  not  at  all  the  lc»s  true  that  the  hard  Umits  were  there, 
aacTthat  great  sacrifices  of  the  best  elements  of  the  national  character  must 
follow  the  constraint  and  subjection  they  implied.  Of  this,  time  gave 
abundant  proof.  Only  a  Httle  more  than  a  c^itury  elapsed  before  the  Govera* 
meat  that  had  threateoed  the  world  with  a  universal  Empire  was  hardh  able  to 
repel  invasion  from  abroad,  or  maintain  the  allegiance  of  its  own  suojects  at 
home.  Life— the  vigorous,  poetical  life,  which  nad  been  kindled  through  the 
country  in  its  ages  of  trial  and  adversity — was  evidently  passing  out  of  the 
whole  Spanish  character.  As  a  people,  tney  sank  away  from  being  a  first-rate 
power  in  Europe,  till  they  became  one  of  altogether  mferior  .importance  and 
OQuiideration ;  and  then  drawing  back  hau^tily  behind  their  mountains, 
i^etod  ail  equal  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  spirit  almost  as 
exclusive  and  intolerant  as  that  in  which  they  had  formerly  refused  intercourse 
with  their  Arab  conquerors.  The  crude  and  gross  wealth  poured  in  from  their 
American  possessions,  sustained,  indeed,  for  yet  another  century,  the  forms  of 
a  miserable  political  existence  in  their  Government ;  but  the  earnest  faith,  the 
loyalty,  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  people,  were  gone ;  and  little  remained  in 
their  place  but  a  weak  subserviency  to  the  unwortny  masters  of  the  State,  and 
alow  timid  bigotry  in  whatever  related  to  religion.  The  old  enthusiasm, 
larelv  directed  oy  wisdom  from  the  first,  and  often  misdirected  afterwards, 
fikdea  arway ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  country,  wlueh  had  always  depended  more 
on  the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  than  any  other  poetry  of  modem  times, 
faded  and  fiEuled  with  it."— vol.  L,  p.  432. 

A  work  of  this  nature  necessarily  includes  small  writers  as  well  as 
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great,  and  Mr.  Ticknor'A  conscientious  industry  has  dragged  from  th^ 
natural  obscurity  an  innumerable  host  whose  names  are  as  unknown 
as  their  works  are  of  little  value ; — a  circumstance  little  surprising 
when  we  remember  the  sure  fate  that  awaited  any  lofbier  spirit  that 
dared  to  rise  above  the  prescribed  level  of  mediocrity.  The  great 
writers  of  Spain  are  few,  and  her  great  thinkers  fewer,  but  of  these  it 
is  hai'd  to  mention  one,  Cervantes  excepted,  whom  the  Inquisition  did 
not  surround  with  its  toils,  and  the  genius  must  have  been  irresistible 
indeed  that  could  force  itself  to  surmount  such  obstacles  as  were  arrayed 

X'nst  it.  Philip  II.  ordained  the  punishment  of  death  in  1558  to 
msoever  should  sell,  buy,  or  keep  any  book  prohibited  by  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Inquisition ;  the  physical  and  exact  sciences  were  excluded  from  the 
universities ;  the  existence  of  the  mathematical  sciences  became  known 
to  Diego  de  Torres  by  accident,  when  he  had  been  five  years  at 
Salamanca ;  this  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  fifty 
years  later  Blanco  White  would  have  left  the  university  of  Seville 
equally  ignorant  of  modern  literature  if  a  chance  acquaintance  had 
not  introduced  him  to  the  subject  of  Spanish  poetry.  But  Mr. 
Ticknor  looks  forward  hopefully  to  a  brighter  future,  and  no  one  can 
be  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  nation  than 
the  author  of  these  learned  and  most  instructive  volumes. 

So  calm  and  dispassionate  a  tone  as  that  of  Mr.  Ticknor  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  of  any  one,  least  of  all  a  Frenchman,  in  criticising  the  literary 
achievements  of  his  own  country,  but "  Les  Harangues  de  TExil"-  of  Mr. 
Bancel  show  a  hardihood  in  the  use  of  superlatives  which  even  his  coun- 
trymen do  not  often  attain  to.  His  work  consists  of  thirteen  dis- 
courses selected  from  lectures  which  he  has  delivered  during  the  last  six 
years  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  upon  French  literature  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  is  an  eloquent  declaimer  rather 
than  a  judicious  teacher,  and  is  so  often  carried  away  by  his  feelings 
into  that  region  of  fanciful  paradox  and  grandiloquent  apostrophe  in 
which  Frenchmen  delight,  that  the  effort  to  keep  up  with  his  soaring 
flight  through  three  volumes  becomes  somewhat  fatiguing.  The  great 
dramatists  are  the  subjects  of  nine  discourses  ;  the  "  sublimes  tirades'' 
of  ComeiUe  (so  designated  by  Mde.  de  Sevign^),  are  amply  com- 
mented upon ;  Racine  is  elaborately  analysed  and  Athalid  pronounced, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  to  fall  short  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and 
perhaps  of  the  Greek  tragedians ;  but  Moliere  is  exalted  above  both, — 
his  life  is  compared  to  that  of  Shakspeare  maim  les  orgies,  and  he  is 
set  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  before  which  M.  Bancel  falls  down  and 
worships.  Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  Bayle  are  handled  with  more  discri- 
mination, and  the  lectures  on  Montesquieu  are  both  able  and  just ;  but 
the  author's  faculty  of  ecstatic  admiration  bursts  forth  with  increased 
strength  when  he  comes  to  Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  tolerance,  to  the 
encyclopedists  who  reared  "the  citadel  and  the  temple  of  modepi 
philosophy,'*  and  to  Rousseau,  the  author  of  a  moral   revolution, 

*  <' Etudes  Hittoriques  et  LitUraires:  Let  Harangaes  de  VExiL*    PsrF.  D. 
Banoel.    Paris  :  Laoroix  et  Cie.    London :  Natt.    1868. 
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namely,  "  il  mit  Vamowr  maternal  d  la  mode^^  M.  Bancel's  point  of 
view  is  that  of  a  political  exile  of  the  most  extreme  liberal  sentiments, 
and  he  writes  of  liberty  and  the  struggle  between  authority  and 
opinion  with  a  fervour  that  is  patheti(»lly  expressive  of  personal 
experience. 

On  the  subject  of  Rousseau,  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  publishes  a  new 
edition  of  a  strange  volume.^  He  informs  his  readers  that  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Les  Charmettes  during  a  deep  snow  in  January,  and  that 
having  searched  Chambery  in. vain  for  a  copy  of  the  Confessions,  he 
telegraphed  to  Paris  for  one,  which  duly  arrived  on  the  day  following. 
He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  its  contents,  and  has  filled  nearly  a 
third  of  his  book  with  Rousseau's  own  history  of  his  life  with  Mde. 
de  Warens.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  fragments,  letters,  imaginary 
conversations,  the  Pens6es  of  Madame  de  Warens,  and  descriptions  of 
the  present  aspect  of  the  abode  from  which  successive  pilgnms  have 
carried  off,  bit  by  bit,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was  onco  Rousseau's 
bed. 

M.  Victor  Foumel  publishes  the  first  volume^  of  a  work  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  collection  of  all  scarce,  unedited,  and  little  known 
comedies  played  from  1650  to  16^0,  with  notes,  criticisms,  and  short 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  authors.  The  undertaking  promises  to  be 
useful  in  rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  the  unedited  compositions 
which,  although  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  class  of  plays,  have 
nevertheless  certain  merits,  and  throw  light  on  many  points  of  con- 
temporary life  and  manners.  The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in 
hunting  out  those  neglected  trifles,  and  his  book  contains  a  good  deal 
of  gossiping  information.  It  will  consist  of  four  or  five  volumes,  in 
which  the  pieces  produced  at  the  various  theatres  will  be  given  in 
order.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  most  ancient,  the 
theatre  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgoyne,  which  was  granted  by  letters 
patent  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  actors  of  the  old 
mysteries  and  moralities,  and  whose  privileges  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Parliament  of  1548,  on  condition  that  they  should 
renounce  their  sacred  plays  and  restrict  themselves  to  subjects 
"  bonnets,  licites,  et  profanes."  Thus  began  the  modern  comic  drama 
of  France.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  the  specimens  given  are  in 
verse,  often  witty,  always  gay,  and  the  characters  always  Frenchmen 
and  women,  whatever  may  be  the  historical  or  foreign  personage  nomi- 
nally lepresented.  One  amusing  little  piece,  by  Raymond  Poisson, 
entitled  ''Le  Baron  de  la  Cross«e,"  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Parisians  for  the  provincial  aristocracy.  The  baron 
detests  the  Court,  but  his  loyalty  impels  him  to  desire  greatly  to  see  the 
King,  for  which  purpose  he  undertakes  a  journey  to  Fontainbleau. 
There  he  is  treated  with  great  indignity ;  and  having  rashly  set  him- 
self close  to  a  door  which  stood  ajar  in  order  to  listen  to  what  is  going 

*  *'Le8  Churmettes:  Jean- Jacques  Kousseau  et  Madame  de  Warens."  Par 
An^ne  Houasaye.     Paris  :  Didier.     London  :  WUliams  and  Norgate.    1864. 

^  "Lot  ContenipomiDS  de  Moli^re."  Par  Victor  Fournel.  Tome  premier. 
Paris:  Firmin  Didot  Fr^res.    London:  Katt.    1863. 
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forward,  the  door  is  suddenly  shut  to,  and  closes  tight  upon  his  long, 
undressed  hair.  He  only  escapes  from  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  t^ 
attendants,  who  cannot  get  over  the  fact  of  his  wearing  no  perruque,  by 
severing  himself  from  his  imprisoned  locks,  which  he  leav^  behind 
him,  and  makes  his  escape,  vowing  never  to  undertake  so  prontl^  an 
expedition  again.  In  another  one  act  comedy, by  Montfleury,  "Les 
BestesRaisonnables,"  a  polite,  facetious  Ulysses  intercedes  with  Cirw 
to  restore  to  their  human  form  four  personages  whom  she  has  changed 
into  different  animals.  Tliey  all  bitterly  reproach  him  for  doing  them 
80  ill  a  turn,  until  one,  a  courtier,  is  assured  that  he  will  find  a  ^"^ 
trial  paradise  in  place  of  the  corrupt  court  whicfh  he  had  left ;  and  the 
piece  winds  up,  like  Tartufe,  in  extravagant  adulation  of  Louis  le 
Grand.  But  there  is  much  similarity  of  plot  in  all  these  UtUe  plays ; 
the  rival  lovers,  the  stratagems  and  disguises  of  their  mistresses ;  and 
Philippin,  the  inevitable  valet,  always  ready  to  out-trick  the  deepest 
and  wiliest  schemes. 

The  short  introductory  memoir  with  which  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold 
prefaces  the  new  edition  of  his  father's  works,^  tells  the  story  of  a  hfc 
of  strenuous  labour  for  daily  bread  in  that  which  might  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated to  be  the  brightest  and  most  flower-strewn  path  in  the  wide 
field  of  literature,  but  which  has  too  often  been  the  dreariest  and  the 
most  stony.  Unlike  Charles  Lamb  and  Thomas  Hood,  with  both  of 
whom  he  had  some  aflSnity  of  temperament,  Douglas  Jerrold  lived  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  prosperity  and  success  ;  and  the  last  twelve  y«rB 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  sunshine,  after  forty  of  unceasing 
toil.  "  Self-help^  and  self-guided,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  began 
the  worid  at  an  age  when,  as  a  general  rule,  boys  have  not  laid  down 
their  primers ;  the  cock-pit  of  a  man-of-war  was  at  thirteen  exchanged 
for  the  struggle  of  London."  While  still  a  boy,  he  had  resolved  to  lire 
by  his  pen ;  and  before  he  was  three-and-twenty  there  was  a  wife  and 
family  to  share  the  slender  maintenance.  He  wrote  incessantly  what- 
ever editors  and  managers  would  pay  for,  and  turned  his  naval  ex- 
perience to  account  in  his  first  successful  drama, "  Black-eyed  Susan." 
"All  this  time,"  writes  his  son,  "he  was  educating  himself.  He 
would  have  his  fire  laid  overnight,  and  rise  by  candleliglit  on  winter  s 
mornings  to  read  his  Latin  and  French,  and  to  make  ready  for  his 
Italian  master  (he  still  lives  in  Boulogne  to  tell  the  story),  who  wis 
to  come  presently.  He  read  all  the  old  dramatists  and  poets ;  and  he 
was  not  content  until  he  could  enjoy  Rabelais  easily  in  the  ori^;inal. 
He  was  a  diHgent  student  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  an  enthusiastic 
Shakspearian."  Besides  his  dramatic  compositions,  he  wrote  theatrical 
criticisms  and  leaders  for  the  Morning  Herald;  stories  and  articles  for 
the  annuals ;  magazine  papers  for  Blackwood,  &c.  He  edited  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  The  Heads  of  the  People;  and  from  the  time  that 
Funch  was  started,  in  1841,  he  was  its  most  constant  contributor.  The 
present  volume  contains  besides  "  St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's,"  Funek't 
Letters  to  his  Son,  clever,  caustic,  and  witty  satires  written  in  that 

•  "  The  Works  of  Douglas  Jeirold."  Vol.  I.  JiOndon :  Bradbury  and  Brani. 
1863. 
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peculiar  style  of  quaint  make-belief  gravity  in  which  he  excelled. 
Whether  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  contemporaries  for  one  whose 
personal  character  was  singularly  amiable  and  winning,  will  be  ratified 
by  the  cooler  judgment  of  their  children,  remains  to  be  proved ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  graver  writings  of  Douglas  Jerrold 
have  had  their  share  in  healing  the  "  feud  of  rich  and  poor,'*  and  in  pro- 
claiming the  rights  of  the  latter  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  former, 
and  this  will  be  his  better  and  more  enduring  monument  than  even  the 
Caudle  Lectures,  though  we  are  informed  that  their  "  wild  popularity 
travelled  over  Europe ;"  and  Mr.  B.  Jerrold  possesses  a  translation  of 
them  in  Dutch. 

If  Mr.  Trollope's  last  noveP  falls  short  of  some  of  its  predecessors  in 
variety  of  character  and  incident,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  them  in 
many  of  the  special  qualities  which  have  been  their  chief  attraction,  and 
roust  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  can  appreciate  a  good  de^gn 
correctly  drawn  and  coloured,  though  the  subject  may  be  homely  and 
prosaic.  There  is  not  absolutely  a  single  figure  in  the  whole  story 
fitted  to  play  a  great,  a  startling,  or  an  intricate  part ;  scarcely  one  that 
rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  humdrum  humanity ;  none  that  sink 
very  deeply  below  it ;  but  out  of  these  common-place  materiab  Mr. 
TroUope's  practised  hand  has  produced  two  pleasant,  entertaining 
volumes,  and  a  story  which  secures  the  reader  the  luxury  of  seeing  his 
neighbours'  folHes  and  weaknesses  in  a  thoroughly  ridiculous  light, 
without  any  tinge  of  malice.  The  female  characters  are,  as  usual, 
those  upon  which  the  author  has  bestowed  most  pains,  and  in  which  he 
is  most  successful.  Rarely  has  a  more  charming  picture  of  simple 
maidenhood,  unconsciously  awakening  to  the  troubled  joy  of  first  love, 
been  more  delicately  drawn,  than  in  the  story  of  Rachel  Ray's 
acquaintance  with  Luke  Rowan ;  and  equally  good  is  the  description 
of  the  utter  consternation  produced  by  it  upon  the  minds  of  her  strong 
ascetic  sister  and  her  gentle  doubtful-minded  mother.  The  sister,  a 
young  widow  of  stem  Dorcas-meeting  principles,  thus  communicates 
the  terrible  news : — 

"  She  had  heard  tidings  of— a  young  man !  Such  tidinp,  to  her  ears,  were 
tidings  of  init^uity,  of  vanity,  of  terrible  sin ;  they  were  tidings  which  hardly 
admitted  of  being'discussed  with  decency,  and  which  had  to  be  spoken  of  below 
the  breath.  A  joong  man !  could  it  be  that  such  dismce  had  fallen  upon  her 
sister.  She  had  not  as  yet  mentioned  the  subject  to  Rachel,  but  she  hid  given 
a  dark  hint  to  their  afflicted  mother.  '  No»  I  didn't  see  it  myself,  but  I  heard 
it  from  Miss  Pucker.'  '  She  that  was  to  have.been  married  to  William  White- 
coat,  the  baker's  son,  only  he  went  away  to  Torquay  and  picked  up  with  some- 
body else.  People  said  he  did  it  because  she  does  squint  so  dreadfully.' 
'Mother !' — and  Dorothea  spoke  very  sternly  as  she  answered — 'what  does  it 
matler  to  us  about  William  Whitecoat,  or  Miss  Pucker's  squint  ?  She  is  a 
woman  eager  in  doing  good.'  *  It's  onlysince  he  left  Baslehurst,  my  dear.' 
*  Mother !  does  that  matter  to  Rachel  ?  Will  that  save  her  if  she  be  in  danger  ? 
I  tell  you  that  Miss  Pucker  saw  her  walking  with  that  young  man  from  the 
brewery  i'    Though  Mrs.  Ray  bated  Miss  Pucker— at  tnis  special  moment — 

•  '*  Rachel  Ray:  A  Novel"  By  Anthony  TroUope.  London:  Chapman  and 
HaH    1863.  j  j  r- 
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she  could  not  deny,  even  to  herself,  that  a  terrible  state  of  things  had  aniTed 
if  it  were  reaUy  true  that  Rachel  had  been  seen  walking  with  a  young  wml 
She  was  not  bitter  on  the  subject  as  was  Dorothea  and  poor  Miss  Fucker,  but 
she  was  fiUed  full  of  indefinite  horror  with  regard  to  young  poen  in  gcn«^ 
They  were  aU  regarded  by  her  as  wolves— as  wolves,  either  with  or  withOTt 
sheep's  clothing.  I  doubt  whether  she  ever  brought  it  home  ^  hcrsclfttaj 
those  whom  she  now  recognised  as  the  established  and  wcU-credited  tonb  of 
the  creation  had  ever  been  young  men  themselves.  When  she  hwd  of  a 
wedding— when  she  heard  that  some  struggling  son  of  Adain  wd  taken  to 
himself  a  wife,  and  had  settled  himself  down  to  the  sober  work  of  the  worid, 
she  rejoiced  greatly ;  but  whenever  it  was  wliispered  that  any  young  nwnww 
looking  after  a  young  woman— that  he  was  taking  the  only  step  by  whuA  toe 
couldhope  to  find  a  wife  for  himself,  she  was  mstantiy  shocked  at  thc^ick»: 
ness  of  the  world,  and  prayed  inwardly  that  the  girl  at  least  might  be  saved 
like  a  brand  from  the  burning.  When  young  Buticr  Cornbuiy  aunc  to 
Cawston  after  pretty  Patty  Comfort,  Mrs.  Ray  had  thought  it  aU  "^^t,  because 
it  had  been  presented  to  her  mind  as  all  right  by  the  rector ;  but  had  she  heinl  of 
Patty's  dancmgs  without  the  assiKtance  of  a  few  hinte  from  Mr.  Uimfort.  t^ 
mind  would  have  worked  in  a  different  way.  ...  For  ten  minutw  the 
mother  sat  herself  down,  thinking  of  the  condition  of  her  younewt  daughter, 
and  trying  to  think  what  words  she  would  use.  .  .  .  When  the  la 
minutes  were  over  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  nothing,  and  then  she  also 
took  up  her  candle  and  went  to  her  room.  When  she  first  entered  she  did  Mt 
see  Rachel.  *  Mamma,'  she  said, '  put  down  the  candle  that  I  m^J  spcfj  » 
you.*  Whereupon  Mrs.  Ray  put  down  the  candle,  and  Rachel  tw)k  bold  rf 
both  her  arms.  'Mamma,  you  do  not  beUeve  iU  of  me,  do  yon?  You  do  not 
think  of  me  the  things  that  Dorothea  says  P  Say  that  you  do  not,  or  i  sliaU 
die.'  '  My  darUng,  1  have  never  thought  anything  bad  of  you  before.  And 
you  do  thmk  bad  of  me  now  P  Look  at  me,  mamma.  What  have  I  ever  doM 
that  you  should  think  me  to  be  such  as  she  says  ?*  '  I  do  not  think  that  you 
have  done  anything;  but  you  are  very  young,  Rachel.*  *Youm,  mamma!  1 
am  older  than  you  were  when  you  married,  and  older  than  Dolly  ^*'-  \J? 
old  enough  to  know  what  is  wrong.  SbaU  I  teU  you  what  happen^  ttas 
evening  P  He  came  and  met  us  all  m  the  fields.  Had  I  not  believed  that  ke 
was  in  Exeter  I  should  not  have  gone.  I  think  I  should  not  have  gwc. 
•  Then  you  are  afraid  of  him  ?'  *  No,  mamma ;  I  am  not  afrwd  of  him.  Bit 
he  says  such  strange  things  to  me ;  and  I  would  not  purposely  have  gone  out  to 
meet  him.  As  I  went  through  the  churchyard  he  came  there  too,  and  then  U» 
sun  was  setting,  and  he  stopped  me  to  look  at  it;  I  did  stop  with  him— for  a 
few  minutes,  and  1  felt  ashamed  of  myself ;  but  how  was  I  to  help  it  ?  Mamina, 
if  I  could  remember  them,  I  would  tell  you  eve^  word  he  said  to  me,  ^^ 
look  of  his  face.  He  asked  me  to  be  his  friend.  Mamma,  if  you  wiU  bcheve 
in  me,  I  will  tell  you  everything.  I  will  never  deceive  you.  She  was  suu 
holding  her  mothei^s  arms  while  she  spoke.  Now  she  held  her  very  clos^  and 
nestled  in  against  her  bosom,  and  gradually  got  her  cheek  agaiMt  her  mother  s 
cheek,  and  her  lips  against  her  mother's  neck.  .  .  .'^'^'J^^^T^ 
vanquished,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  girl  and  embraced  her.  She  spoke 
soft  words,  and  told  Rachel  that  she  was  her  dear,  dearest  darling.  She  wu 
still  awed  and  dismayed  by  the  tidings  she  had  heard  of  the  y?^'"*^^  *J 
stai  thought  that  there  was  some  terrible  danger  a^inst  which  it  behoved  tbca 
all  to  be  on  their  guard  But  she  no  longer  felt  divided  from  her  child,  loa 
will  believe  me?*  said  Rachel.  'You  wiU  not  think  that  I  am  maJung  up 
stories  to  deceive  you  P'  Then  the  mother  assured  the  daughter  with  maaj 
kisses  that  she  would  believe  her." — vol.  i.  p.  78. 

But  although  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in  Rachel's  love  stoiy, 
and  some  readers  will  oomplwn  that  we  are  told  too  much  about  it, 
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there  are  subordinate  interests  and  persons  free  from  any  taint  of  senti- 
ment described  with  the  author's  customary  cleverness  and  point.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  introduce  the  hackneyed  subject  of  a  contested  election, 
and  descends  to  the  particulars  of  an  election  dinner,  concluding  as 
follows  :— 

''I  venture  to  assert  that  each  liberal  elector  there  would  have  got  a  better 
dinner  at  home,  and  would  have  been  served  with  greater  comfort ;  but  a  public 
dinner  at  an  inn  is  the  recognised  relaxation  of  a  middle-class  Englishman  in 
the  provinces.  Did  he  not  attend  snch  banquets  his  neighbours  would  conceive 
him  to  be  constrained  by  domestic  tvranny.  Others  go  to  them,  and  therefore 
he  eoes  also.  He  is  bored  frightfully  by  every  speech  to  which  he  listens.  He 
is  imven  to  the  lowest  depths  of  dismay  bv  every  speech  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  make.  He  is  thoroughly  disgusted  when  he  is  called  on  to  make  no 
speech.  He  has  no  point  of  sympathy  with  the  neighbours  between  whom  he 
sits.  The  wine  b  bad.  The  hot  water  is  brought  to  him  cold.  His  seat  is 
hard  and  crowded.  No  attempt  is  made  at  the  pleasures  of  conversation.  He 
is  continually  called  upon  to  stand  up  that  he  may  pretend  to  drink  a  toast  in 
honour  of  some  person  or  institution  for  which  he  cares  nothing ;  for  the  hero 
of  the  evening,  as  to  whom  he  is  probably  indifferent ;  for  the  church,  which 
perhaps  he  never  enters ;  the  army,  which  he  regards  as  a  hotbed  of  aristocratic 
msolence ;  or  for  the  Queen,  whom  he  reveres  and  loves  by  reason  of  his  nature 
as  an  Englishman,  but  against  whosh  fulsome  praises  as  repeated  to  him  ad 
nauseam  m  the  chairman^  speech  his  very  soul  unconsciously  revolts.  It  is  all 
a  bore,  trouble,  ennui,  nastiness,  and  discomfort.  But  yet  he  goes  again  and 
afndn,  because  it  is  the  relaxation  natural  to  an  Englishman.  The  Frenchman 
who  sits  for  three  hours  tilted  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  little  chair,  with  his  back 
against  the  window-sill  of  the  C9S6,  with  first  a  cup  of  coffee  before  him  and 
then  a  glass  of  sugar-and-water,  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  rj^rds  his 
immediate  mbery ;  but  the  liquids  which  he  imbibes  are  not  so  injurious  to 
him."— Vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

"Leo,'*7  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  possesses  in  unusual 
measure  the  requisites  of  a  successful  novel.  It  is  throughout  amus- 
ing, the  story  is  good,  and  is  well  and  dramatically  told.  Besides 
these  merits,  it  has  some  which  are  less  common  and  which  distinguish 
it  from  many  of  its  school.  Though  it  deals  with  people  of  all  classes, 
noblemen  and  adventurers,  the  toiling  actress  and  the  tenderly-nurtured 
beauty,  it  never  enlists  a  false  sympathy  on  the  side  of  weakness  or 
wickedness  ;  it  paints  human  nature  fairly,  and  throws  no  veil  over  its 
frailties,  but  it  never  confounds  virtue  with  vice ;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  there  is  no  trace  of  that  moral  confusion  which  seeks 
to  banish  the  terms  of  good  and  bad,  and  loves  to  point  to  the  fine' 
grapes  and  admirable  figs  produced  from  thorns  and  thistles.  The 
hero  being  well  intentioued,  but  careless,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  an  ill- 
intentioned  scheming  brother-in-law,  and  the  beautiful  little  heroine, 
being  more  winning  than  firm,  yields  to  persuasion  and  accepts  one 
lover  though  her  heart  is  given  to  another — a  step  which  has  to  be  re- 
traced at  no  slight  cost  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor  simple-hearted  Lord 
BoUy,  whose  character  is  one  of  the  happiest  sketches  in  the  book. 
We  trace  throughout  the  influence  of  the  Great  Disenchanter, — the 

'  "  Leo.'*    By  Dutton  Cook.    London  :  Smith  and  Elder.    1868, 
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innocent-minded,  who  lived  before  Vanity  Fair,  never  read  such  a  post- 
script as  this : — 

** Whopresumes  to  express  iDterest  in  the  hackeroond  figures  of  the  trs- 
cly  P  Who  would  dare  to  summon  the  author  of  'Hamlet'  to  give  ns  detailed 
ktories  of  his  minor  personages  ?  '  Take  up  the  hodies/  sajs  Fortinbras.  '*  Oo 
hid  the  soldiers  shoot !'  Ana  so  a  dead  march ;  a  hearing  off  of  the  corpses ; 
a  peal  of  ordnance  shot  off— and  an  end.  We  may  know  no  more.  What 
became  of  Horatio  ?  Did  he  marry  the  plajer-lady,  who  had  increased  in 
statore  hy  the  altitude  of  a  chopine  ?  In  what  manner  did  Osric  conduct  him- 
self in  his  after  life  P  Were  his  last  days  anything  like  Brummell's  ?  Did 
those  twin  snohs  Rosenorantz,  and  Guildenstern,  fall  out  prior  to  their  execution, 
or  manifest  any  ohan^  in  that  surprising  unanimity  which  distin^ished  them 
during  the  play  ?  Did  the  actors  recover  from  the  disastrous  failure  of  their 
performance  at  £lsinore  P  Did  the  second  clown  improve  at  all  in  the  guessing 
of  riddles  r 

But  this  is  not  the  tone  which  comes  most  naturally  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  he  writes  best  when  he  drops  it.  His  strong  sense  of  humour 
leads  him  sometimes  to  burlesque,  as  in  his  description  of  the  Misses 
Biggs  and  their  seminary  for  young  ladies,  which  is  conducted  on  the 
system  of  Do-the-Boys  Hall,  the  terms  being  150Z.  per  annum.  This 
is  simple  caricature,  but  the  book  abounds  in  scenes  and  characters 
drawn  with  the  same  power  and  keenness  without  any  obtrusive  exag- 
geration. This  is  especially  true  of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lomax,  which,  although  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  collection,  wiU 
suffer  less  from  being  dt^tached  than  would  be  the  case  with  some  more 
telling  portions  of  this  well-compacted  performance : — 

"As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  height  of  official  amhition  is  to  sit  in  a  room 
furnished  with  a  Turkey  carpet — after  that  there  seems  onlv  the  Premiership, 
or  perhaps  an  Archhishopnc  worthy  of  aspiration.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lomax  of  the 
Wafer  Stamp-office  was  a  Turkey-carpet  man.  In  age  he  was  ahout  forty,  he 
might  even  nave  heen  a  little  Diorc,  lor  he  was  a  carefully-dressing  man,  and 
carefully-dressing  men,  I  find,  are  always  rather  older  than  they  seem.  A  hand- 
some man,  with  a  sharp,  thin,  aquiline  nose,  large  light-hlue  eyes,  the  pupil 
a  mere  speck,  that  never  dilated  or  lent  new  light  or  colour  to  the  rather  stony- 
looking  irids,  and  heautifully  arched  eye-brows — (he  had  a  habit  of  srooothinji^ 
these  out  with  his  little  finger,  perhaps  to  show  his  superb  diamond  ring) — it 
was  these,  possibly  aided  by  his  small,  lipless,  pinched  mouth,  that  gave  to  bis 
face  a  certain  supercihous  expression,  which  many  of  his  friends  accounted 
very  anstocratic.  He  was  tall,  slight,  stooped  a  little  as  he  walked^  from  con- 
stant bending  over  his  desk,  as  he  explained.  .  ,  .  Winter  or  summer,  he  wore 
Jight- coloured  gloves  and  carried  a  neat  slim  green-silk  umbrella.  He  was 
carefully  shaven,  onlv  a  slight  fra^ent  of  whisker,  the  shape  of  a  pine  on  an 
Indian  shawl,  was  left  on  ms  cheeks ;  his  well-formed  chin  was  decorated  with 
a  dimple,  and  his  hair,  thinning  very  much  over  his  white  forehead,  was  yel^ 
adroitlyarranged  so  as  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  this  Uttle  deficieacr. 
•  .  .  He  was  a  man  who,  it  was  evident,  had  set  a  high  value  upon  himself 
and  somehow  it  happened  in  most  cases  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  round  to 
an  almost  identical  opinion,  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  .  .  . 
The  claims  of  Mrs.  Lomax  to  be  ranked  as  a  beauty,  perhaps  could  be  no  longer 
fairly  substantiated.  Her  features  were  not  less  perfectly  proportioned  and 
regular,  but  an  unpleasant  rigidity  had  seized  upon  tliem ;  her  once  delicate  and 
transparent  complexion  had  faded  now  into  a  uniform  dull  waxen  tint ;  the 
rich  Aaxen  tresses  had  thinned,  receding  from  her  forehead,  always  inclined  to 
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be  over  prominent,  and  nnder  conditions  of  greater  exposure  looking  disagree- 
ably hard  and  bony.  People  talked  of  her  more  as  a  'charming  woman  and 
less  as  a  beauty.  For  she  was  decidedly  clever,  adroit  in  manner,  with  that 
social  requisite  (the  comfort  of  which  has  been  a  little  overrated')  a  flow  of 
conversation.  She  was  certainly  accomplished,  understood  dress  tnoroughly, 
and  before  her  marriage  could  play  Thalberg's  fantasias  upon  the  piano-forte, 
and  produce  really  cr^itable  imitations  of  Prout  in  water-colours.  She  had 
written  stanzas  to  her  sleeping  children,  and  a  poem,  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  printed,  stricfly  for  private  circulation,  and  called  *Como 
Revisited.  By-and-bye,  as  she  left  her  youth  still  further  behmd  her,  and  her 
artificial  manner  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  grew  ufjon  her,  she  became 
more  and  more  self-possessed  and  self- venerative,  with  an  inclmation  to  languor 
of  spirits  and  an  indolent,  almost  insolent,  disdain  of  effort  or  of  interest  on  behalf 
of  anything.  Society  now  began  to  speak  of  her  as  *  an  elegant  woman.'  She 
complained  of  her  nerves,  was  fond  of  the  sofa  in  her  boudoir,  and  of  '  putting 
her  feet  up,'  and  shrank  at  the  slightest  noise.  In  fact,  she  wa3  a  good  deiil 
like  many  other  'elegant  women'  who,  as  a  rule,  I  find  are  generally  nearin^ 
middle-age,  and  not  over-pleased  with  the  fact,  rejoicing  in  weak  nerves  ana 
very  delicate  health,  inclined  to  be,  to  use  a  harsh  word,  scragg}[,  and  leading 
their  handmaidens  very  desperate  lives  indeed.  She  was  suffering  from  what 
she  called,  as  though  she  were  the  original  inventor  and  vested  with  patent 
rights  in  regard  to  it,  and  what  was  consequently  known  throughout  the  nouse- 
hold  as,  'one  of  her  headaches.'  She  looked  especially  old  and  cross,  and 
plain,  on  days  when  she  was  thus  afflicted.  .  .  .  But  there  was  something 
*  elegant'  about  her  invalid  condition,  which  perhaps  made  Mrs.  Lomax  rather 
nurse  her  headaches,  treasuring  them  as  evidences  of  birth,  and  breeding,  and 
culture,  as  other  people  cherish  pedigrees,  diplomas,  and  examiner's  certinoates. 
.  .  .  She  had  a  considerable  affeclion  for  her  brother,  though  she  had  been 
a  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  plastering  over  her  feelings  with  sham  sentiment 
yery  dangerous  to  their  vitality;  just  as  other  ladies  are  prone  to  spoil  the 
beauty  of  their  complexions  by  injurious  coatings  of  rouge  and  pearl-powder." 
—vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  novels  of  the  season  is  a 
new  story  of  American  Life  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.®  It  ig  the  bigh 
prerogative  of  genius  to  give  the  impulse  to  thought  and  to  determine 
its  current  and  direction,  and  this  has  been  one  great  service  that  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  done  for  American  fiction.  Since  the  appearance  of 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  tendency  of  the  best  writers  has  been  to 
work  the  rich  unexplored  vein  of  romance  that  lay  hidden  under  the 
stubborn  unpoetical  forms  of  New  £ugland  life,  and  to  enter  faithfully 
into  its  spirit,  undismayed  by  its  anomalies  and  peculiarities  which  are 
an  offence  to  the  established  traditions  of  the  Old  World.  In  "Hannah 
Thurston"  everything  is  essentially  American,  and  if,  as  the  author 
avers,  "  that  in  it  which  most  resembles  caricature  is  often  the  tran- 
script of  actual  fact,*'  it  is  a  picture  as  valuable  as  it  is  curious,  and 
its  interest  rests  less  upon  its  merits  as  a  story  than  "  on  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  represents  cei-tain  types  of  character  and  phases  of 
society."  Regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  these  qualities,  in  a  certain 
degree,  constitute  its  imperfection,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
impression  cannot  always  be  resisted  of  the  characters  being  purely  re- 

•  "  Hannah  Thurston  :  a  Story  of  American  Life."  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Lon- 
don :  Sampson  Low  and  Go.    1868. 
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presentative — studies  for  a  moral  purpose  rather  than  creations  for  ad 
artistic  one — and  yet  there  is  no^lack  of  art  or  of  imagination  in  thei; 
treatment,  nor  does  the  action  of  the  story  flag,  though  it  is  made  svib\ 
ordinate  to  the  development  of  special  and  minute  shades  of  feeling  iij 
the  actors.  We  are  shown  the  outer  modes  of  a  very  singiilar  pba.^ 
of  society  with  great  pictorial  effect,  hut  the  author^s  strong  bia^ 
towards  mental  and  emotional  dissection  is  apparent  through  the  wholeJ 
In  the  hero,  Maxwell  Woodbury,  he  has  drawn  a  character  of  almost 
ideal  perfection  and  refinement,  and  it  is  through  his  eyes  that  we  bc^ 
the  inner  social  economy  of  Ptolemy,  the  small  provincial  town  n«rf 
to  which  he  has  purchased  an  estate,  after  making  a  fortune  in  India,  ana 
being  twice  shipwrecked  in  love.  Before  he  has  had  time  to  look  rouna 
him,  he  is  visited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Bue,  agent  of  the  *'SaratogJ 
Mutual,"  and  the  Honorable  Zeno  Harder,  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  Atauga  County,  who  think  he  may  find  his  first  evening  "  a  littlq 
lonesome,"  and  from  whom  he  learns  the  state  of  opinion  of  the  comH 
munity  of  which  he  will  soon  be  a  member.  But  the  scene  must  be 
given  in  the  author's  words : — 

*'The  member  was  a  coarse,  obese  man,  with  heavy  chaps,  tliick,  flat  lips 
small  eyes,  bald  crown,  and  a  voice  which  had  been  made  harsh  and  aggressive 
in  its  tone  by  much  vigorous  oratory  in  the  open  air.  The  lines  of  his 
figure  were  rounded,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  lumpy  roundness  of  a  potato, 
rather  than  the  swelUng  opulent  curves  of  well-padded  muscle.  Mr.  HamiHon 
Bue,  in  contrast  to  him,  seemed  to  be  made  or  angles.  His  face  and  hands 
had  that  lean  dryness  which  suggests  a  body  similarl^r  constructed,  and  makesi 
us  thankful  for  the  invention  of  clothing.  .  .  .  Neither  of  these  gentlemco 
possessed  a  particle  of  that  grapy  bloom  of  ripe  manhood,  which  lells  of  gencroos 
blood  in  eitner  cell  of  the  double  heart.  In  one  the  juice  was  dried  up;  in 
the  other  it  had  become  thick  and  slightly  rancid.  .  .  .  The  Hon.  Zeno, 
taking  a  cigar,  elevated  his  feet  upon  the  lower  moulding  of  the  woodett 
mantel' piece,  spat  in  the  tire,  and  remarked — *  You  find  Ptolemy  changed,  I  dare 
say.  Let  me  see — when  were  you  here  last — in  '32?  1  must  have  been 
studying  law  in  Tiberius  at  that  time.  Oh,  it's  scarcely  the  same  place.  So 
many  went  West  after  the  smash  in  '37,  and  new  people  have  come  in— new 
people  and  new  ideas  I  may  say.' — *  What  are  the  new  ideas  you  mentioned, 
Mr.  BLarderP'  'Well,  sir,  I  can't  exactly  say  that  Hunkerism  is  a  newlhingin 
politics.  I'm  a  Barnburner,  you  must  know,  and  since  the  spUt  it  seems  uke 
new  parties,  though  loe  hold  on  to  the  same  principles.  Then  there's  the 
Temperance  Reform  sweg'  everything  before  it,  at  first,  but  slacking  off  jwt 
now.  The  Abolitionists  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  count— there's  so  few  d 
them — but  they  make  a  mighty  noise.  Go  for  Non-Resistance,  Women's 
Bights,  and  all  other  isms.  So,  you  see,  compared  to  the  old  times,  when 
'twas  only  Whig  and  Democrat,  the  deestrict  is  pretty  well  stirred  up.'  .  •  • 
As  for  Women's  Rights  it's  the  biggest  humbug  of  all.  A  pretty  mess  we 
should  be  in,  if  it  could  be  carried  out !  Think  of  my  wife  taking  the  stump 
affainst  Mrs.  Blackford,  and  me  and  him  doing  the  washing  and  cooking' 
'Who  was  the  abolitionist  with  whom  you  were  talking  last  evening  at  Mr. 
Bue's  P'  Woodbury  asked.  *  Wattles,  a  tailor  in  Ptolemy — one  of  the  worst 
fanatics  among  'em !'  the  irate  Zeno  replied.  'Beheves  in  all  the  isms,  and 
thinks  himself  a  great  Reformer.  It's  oisjjusting  to  hear  a  man  talk  about 
women's  rights  as  he  does.  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  in  Hannah  Thurstoo,' 
but  the  fact  is,  she's  more  of  a  man  than  the  most  of  'em.  .  .  .  Between  oar* 
selves,  I'll  admit  that  she's  a  first-rate  speaker— that  is,  for  a  woman.    I  vas 
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tempted  to  have  a  round  with  her  at  the  last  meeting  they  held ;  but  then,  you 
know,  a  woman  always  has  you  at  a  disadvantaee.  lou  aaren*t  give  it  hack  to 
them  as  sharp  as  you  ^t  it.'  '  Do  you  reuly  mean  that  she  makes  public 
haran^es  r  exclaimed  Woodbury,  who,  in  his  long  absence  from  home,  had 
lost  si^ht  of  many  new  developments  in  American  society.  '  Yes,  and  not  bad 
ones  either  when  you  consider  the  subject.  Her  mother  used  to  preach  in 
Quaker  meetings,  so  it  doesn't  seem  quite  so  strange  as  it  might.  Besides, 
she  isn't  married,  and  one  can  make  some  allowance.  Bui  when  Sarah  Merry- 
field  gets  up  and  talks  of  the  tyranny  of  man,  it's  a  little  too  much  for  me.  rd 
like  to  know,  now,  exactly  what  her  meek  lout  of  a  husband  thinks  about  it. 
.  .  .  '  Our  ladies  are  now  very  earnest  in  the  work  of  assisting  the  Jutnapore 
Mission,'  said  Mr.  Bue.  '  I  tnink  Miss  Eliza  Clancy  would  have  gone  herself 
if  she  had  been  called  in  time.  You  know  it  requires  a  double  call.'  '  Excuse 
me  if  I  do  not  quite  understand  vou.'  '  Why,  of  course,  they  must  first  be 
called  to  the  work  ;  and  then,  as  they  can't  go  alone  among  the  heathen,  they 
most  afterwards  depend  on  a  personal  call  from  some  unmarried  missionary. 
Now  Miss  Clancy  is  rather  too  old  for  that.'  Woodbury  could  not  repress  a 
smile  at  this  naive  statement,  although  it  was  made  with  entire  gravity.  .  .  . 
'  Absalom  Merryfield  was  reaJly  a  fine,  promising  fellow,'  said  the  member, '  but 
they  spoiled  him  with  their  isms.  They  were  Gershamites  for  a  year  or  two — 
lived  on  bran-bread  and  turnips,  boiled  wheat  and  dried  apples.  Absalom  took 
op  that  and  the  water-cure,  and  wanted  to  become  a  (>atent  first-class  reformer. 
He  had  a  spell  of  pleurisy  one  winter,  and  doctored  himself  for  it ;  he  went  off 
the  very  next  fall.  .  .  .  'You  will  attend  church,  I  presume,  Mr.  Woodbury?' 
said  Mr.  Bue.  *0f  course  you  have  convictions?  'Certainly,'  Woodbury 
answered,  without  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the  word,  '  very  strong 
ones.'  '  Of  course ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
now  and  then  accept  a  seat  in  my  pew.  Mr.  Stvles  is  a  great  authority  on 
Galatians,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  derive  spiritual  refreshment  from  hb  ser- 
mons.'"— vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Speedily,  and  as  by  a  subtle  magnetism,  Woodbury  is  drawn  towards 
the  pale  young  Quakeress,  whose  opinions  shock  every  conviction  of 
his  mind,  but  whose  exquisitely  pure  and  womanly  nature  satisfies 
every  craving  of  his  heart.  With  great  power,  delicacy,  and  an  almost 
feminine  acuteness  of  perception,  Mr.  Taylor  has  traced  the  growth 
and  course  of  the  mutual  feeling  which  springs  up  between  the  strong, 
experienced,  world-worn  man,  and  the  fervent,  saintly-minded  apostJb 
of  Female  Emancipation.  Very  true  and  very  beautiful  is  the  character 
of  Hannah  Thurston,  and  the  seriousness  with  which  justice  is  done 
to  her  advocacy  of  Woman's  Rights  is  perhaps  a  strong  evidence  of 
the  unrecognised  but  salutary  effect  of  a  movement  which  could  never 
have  existed  without  some  real  cause,  and  which,  in  spite  of  much 
deserved  ridicule,  had  a  germ  of  truth  under  its  fallacious  doctrines. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Taylor's  book  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  earnest, 
reverential  spirit  in  which  he  has  treated  a  question  which  has  more 
deeply  agitated  his  country  than  our  own.  His  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty  is  simple.  Miss  Thurston  has  an  eager  disciple  in  a  pretty, 
coquettish  little  seamstress,  Carrie  Dilworth,  who  talks  about  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty,  believes  that  heathideal  means  an  ideal  beau, 
and  to  whom  the  unnatural  assumption  of  the  equal-rights  theory  is  as 
"  a  helmet  of  Pallas,  which  not  only  covered  her  brow,  but  fell  forward 
over  her  saucy  retroussee  nose,  and  weighed  her  slender  body  half-way 
to  the  earth."     Her  lover  falls  ill  of  a  bndn  fever,  and  it  becomes  her 
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duty  to  nurse  him,  which  she  does  with  unwearied  devotion,  mania 
him  as  soon  as  he  recovers,  and  in  the  happiness  of  a  new  home-aphere 
and  the  support  of  a  strong  man's  arm,  soon  forgets  all  ahout  righU 
or  wron&fs.  But  the  case  of  the  heroine  is  less  easy.  She  has  deTotec 
the  whole  energy  of  a  lofbj  and  ardent  nature  to  a  cause  in  which  she 
entirely  believed,  and  it  is  only  through  terrible  stniggles  and  self 
contempt  that  she  allows  her  heart  to  listen  to  what  she  has  forced  ha 
reason  to  despise ;  but,  of  course,  love  triumphs,  and  the  intellectual 
spell  is  broken.  The  result  is  brought  about  very  happily,  and  th< 
conclusion  resembles  that  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess :"  but  it  is  still  poetrj 
and  not  argument ;  and  while  we  are  under  conditions  which,  as  hai 
been  well  remarked  by  De  Quincey,  tend  to  encourage  celibacy  amop| 
women,  and  especially  among  the  highest  order  of  women,  the  clain 
fbr  a  more  equal  participation  in  the  world's  work  must  and  will  \n 
asserted.  For  those  who  have  studied  this  difficult  question,  Hela 
Thurston  will  have  a  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Taylor  writes  the  ornate 
style  which  his  countrymen  so  much  affect,  and  sometimes  falls  into 
flowery  affectation,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,  "  a  sweet,  seriooi 
smile  betraying  that  breath  of  dried  roses  which  greets  us  as  wi 
open  some  forgotten  volume  of  the  past ;"  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
pure  and  elegant,  and  in  the  description  of  natural  scenery  he  gr&AX} 
excels. 

Captain  Meadows  Taylor  has  attempted  a  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  task  in  "  Tara,"'  and  if  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  accom- 
plished it  with  success,  the  cause  is  to  be  traced  more  to  the  nature 
of  his  subject  than  to  his  mode  of  treating  it,  and  something  also  ic 
his  having  written  in  a  style  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  now 
most  in  vogue.  Had  it  appeared  forty  years  ago,  it  would  probably 
have  met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  irom  our 
own  impatient,  excitement-loving  generation,  for  its  smooth  elegance 
of  style  would  have  recommended  it  to  the  fastidious,  and  the  curious 
would  have  been  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  events  it 
describes.  Great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  considerable  powers 
of  narration  are  apparent  at  every  page,  and  the  plot  of  the  story  i^ 
not  wanting  either  in  conception  or  detail ;  but  were  these  merits 
infinitely  more  conspicuous  than  they  are,  they  would  not  compensate 
for  the  want  of  that  which  is  the  sine  qud  non  of  modem  fiction— 
sharply-marked  individuality,  more  of  passion,  and  less  of  incident 
Another  and  very  serious  disadvantage  is  the  unusual  length  of  the 
story.  The  author  has  lived  so  long  in  the  East  that  he  has  learnt 
to  see  no  tedium  in  prolixity,  and  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious  that 
a  novel  in  three  closely-printed  volumes,  describing  events  and  people 
with  which  the  Englbh  reader  can  have  little  or  no  sympathy,  makes 
too  heavy  a  demand  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  a  ''^  sensations- 
loving  public.  The  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
seventcHeth  century,  and  the  romantic  career  of  Sivaji  Rajah,  still  the 
hero  of  popular  sougs  and  legends,  are  the  historical  events  upon  which 

'  '*  Tan :  a  Mahratta  Tale."    By  Capt  Meadows  O^^ylor.     Loodou  and  Eaio- 
burgh:  Blackwood.   1868. 
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the  story  is  founded,  and  with  them  is  idso  iuterwoveu  the'confused 
web  of  plot,  treachery,  and  intrigue  by  which  the  Mogul  Emperors 
of  Delhi  were  seeking  the  subjugation  of  Beejapoor,  at  that  time  a 
great  and  important  state,  its  capital,  now  in  ruins,  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  the  Deccan.  Here  are  materials  enough 
for  a  telling  background  to  the  picture  of  Tara,  the  beautiful  heroine^ 
whose  history  embraces  every  element  of  Eastern  romance — the  child- 
widow,  the  inspired  priestess,  the  victim  snatched  from  voluntary 
suttee,  and  wedded  at  last,  in  spite  of  creed,  to  the  gallant  young 
Mahommedan  chief,  Fazil  Khan.  But  the  want  of  coherence  in  the 
plot,  the  interminable  conversations,  the  over-minuteness  of  detail,  and 
the  unartistic  taraeness  of  treatment,  produce  an  effect  of  oppressive 
monotony  which  is  only  relieved  by  occasional  passages  of  graphic  and 
picturesque  writing.  Among  these,  the  scene  in  which  Tara  is  rescued 
from  her  intended  self-immolation,  surrounded  by  all  the  dread 
accessories  of  a  great  religious  ceremonial,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is 
a  painful  addition  to  the  toil  of  perusing  this  conscientious  book,  that 
it  is  overlaid  with  native  terms,  which  are  explained  in  foot-notes  it 
is  true,  but  a  novel  should  not  require  foot-notes. 

"Janet's  Home"^*^  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  many  other 
domestic  chronicles  in  two  volumes,  in  which  a  feminine  minuteness  of 
detail  is  allied  to  considerable  literary  accomplishment,  and  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  which  comes  of  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  mind.  Stories 
of  this  class  are  so  admirably  true  to  life  that  they  almost  oppress  the 
reader  by  making  him  a  participator  in  the  confused  activity  and  tread- 
mill monotony  in  which  many  daughters  of  struggling  professional 
men  live.  The  home  is  a  type  of  many  English  firesides ;  the  father 
bravely  earning  the  daily  bread  as  head-master  of  a  school,  and  giving 
professorial  lectures  besides ;  the  mother,  fond,  careworn,  and  a  little 
tiresome,  living  only  in  and  for  her  children.  She  can  never  forget 
that  she  was  well  bom,  the  lightful  heiress  to  a  large  Welsh  property 
when  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Scott,  a  poor  tutor,  and  has  taught 
her  children  to  think  of  their  mother's  early  history  as  of  a  dream  of 
fiury  land.  The  characters  of  the  four  children  of  which  the  family 
consists  are  well  drawn,  and  that  of  Janet,  the  narrator,  is  made  to 
unfold  itself  gradually  and  naturally  amidst  the  cares,  distractions, 
and  sorrows  of  her  home.  A  great  calamity,  the  failing  sight  and 
ultimate  blindness  of  her  father,  calls  forth  the  latent  strength  of  her 
dreamy,  imaginative  nature,  which  excites  a  deeper  interest  than  that 
of  her  softer  and  beautiful  sister.  The  character  of  Lady  Helen  Carr, 
the  disappointed,  false-hearted  woman  of  the  world,  is  well  drawn,  and 
also  that  of  her  clever  son,  who,  while  yet  in  his  early  youth,  has 
discovered  that  "naught  is  everything,  and  everything  is  naught," 
and  has  written  a  poem  which  is  only  intelligible  to  readers  under 
twenty.  They  are  both  set  before  the  reader  as  they  would  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  an  observant 
and  inexperienced  girl.  If  it  be  the  work  of  an  unpractised  writer — 
which  the  want  of  finish  in  the  working  out  of  the  story  seems  to 

^^  ''JaneVsHome."    London  and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan.    1863. 
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indicate — ^^  Janet's  Home"  contains  the  promise  of  still  better  tinngt 
from  an  author  whose  powers  of  observation  and  description  are  of  no 
mean  order.  ' 

A  new  edition  of  "  The  Moors  and  the  Pens"  "  condenses  into  one 
closely-printed  volume  a  story  which,  though  not  wanting  in  power, 
yet  deals  so  much  with  the  gloomy  and  the  repulsive  that  the  general 
effect  is  dark  and  painful,  in  spite  of  the  attractive  colours  in  which 
the  heroine,  Mina  Frazer,  is  painted,  and  the  occasional  gleams  of 
brighter  light  that  fall  upon  her.  The  story  is  made  dismal  and 
oppressive  by  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy  place  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens 
where  lives  an  old  miser.  Sir  Ernest  Ivraine,  with  his  horrible  miserly 
sister,  indulging  his  greed  for  gold,  and  making  his  sons  as  unhappy 
as  possible.  Such  a  character  has  always  been  a  favourite  in  fiction, 
and  the  author  has  treated  it  in  the  usual  manner,  including  the  unex- 
pected will  and  the  host  of  disappointed  relations ;  but  there  is  a  touch 
of  originality  in  the  closing  scene  between  the  miserable  old  man  and 
his  lawyer,  after  the  will  has  been  duly  attested,  and  he  lies  back 
waiting  for  the  last  stem  creditor,  Death : — 

"  Mr.  Medill  gazed  around  the  dreary,  carpetless  apartment,  at  the  tattered 
draperies,  at  the  flickering  candle,  and  a  horror  came  over  the  attorney's  soul 
— albeit  he  was  neither  a  particularly  religious  nor  timid  man.  He  knew  the 
miser  was  thinkine,  not  of  another  world,  but  of  this ;  he  knew  just  as  wdl  as 
if  he  had  seen  his  heart  what  was  dwelling  there — ^regret,  not  for  having  abused 
the  great  nfts  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  but  because  he  could  not  cany  his 
estates  and  guijieas,  and  title-deeds  and  mortgages  with  him ;  sorrow,  not  for 
having  cursed  his  children's  lives,  but  for  being  at  last  compelled  to  relinquish 
all  to  the  son  of  one  of  them.  At  length  the  old  man,  as  if  struck  by  some 
sudden  thought,  made  a  feeble  sign  for  Mr.  Medill  to  bend  his  head  close  to 
him ;  and  hoping  that  some  better  desire  had  occurred,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  the  baronet,  the  solicitor  inclined  his  ear  to  the  white  trembling  lips. 
'  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  the  candle,*  gasped  his  client ;  *  blow  it  out.'  For 
a  moment  Mr.  Medill  felt  too  much  astonished  to  obey ;  and  then,  ere  he  had 
time  to  comply  with  the  request,  bom  of  '  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,' 
a  chill  blast  from  the  boundless  gulf  of  eternity  came  sweeping  throng  the 
room,  and  extinguished  for  ever  t£e  faint  mortal  light  that  flickered  within  the 
old  miser's  attenuated  frame." — ^p.  331. 

An  historical  romance  from  the  productive  pen  of  Louise  Muhlbach'' 
carries  the  reader  on  through  every  sort  of  improbability  and  extrava- 
gance, and  compels  him  to  peruse  to  the  end  its  stirring  and  spirited 
pages.  Prince  £ugene  first  shows  his  natural  genius  as  a  military 
commander  in  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Parisian  mob,  headed  by  the 
son  of  Louvois,  upon  the  palace  of  his  mother,  the  famous  Duchesse  de 
Soissons,  and  in  the  character  of  a  lover  he  shows  himsdf  equally 
daring,  but  the  lady  is  suddenly  married  to  some  one  else,  disappears 
wholly  from  the  story,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  prince's  campaigns,  and  the  historical  events  relating  to  them. 

"  "The  Moors  and  the  Fens."  By  F.  G.  Trmffbrd.  Author  of  "Too  Much 
Alone,*'  &c.     With  IllustrationB.     London :  t:touth,  £lder,  and  Co.    IStfS. 

u  <«Prms  Eugen  and  Seine  Zeit.*'  Von  L.  Mtthlbaoh.  Berlin :  Otto  Jaoke. 
London :  Natt.    1864. 
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A  new  noveU^  by  the  author  of  "  Sjlvan  Holfs  Daughter,"  fails  to 
satisfjtbe  expectations  which  the  writer  has  hitherto  justified.  "Annis 
Warleigh "  is  not  wanting  in  cleverness,  nor  in  a  certain  freshness  of 
tone  and  philosophic  amiability  which*  characterized  its  predecessors, 
bat  there  is  an  absence  of  clearness  in  the  plot  which  greatly  mars  the 
effect,  and  an  indistinctness  of  outline  about  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters,  as  of  figures  seen  in  a  fog.  The  ostensible  heroine^ 
Miss  Rachel  Withers,  is  a  very  excellent  uninteresting  woman,  who, 
after  one  unsuccessful  attempt  at  matrimony,  settles  down  into  a  patient, 
cheerful  spinster ;  and  Annis,  the  real  heroine,  does  not  appear  on  the 
stage  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  There  is  a  strange  at- 
tempt to  infuse  an  element  of  weird  mystery  in  the  person  of  an  awful 
old  Lady  Fowlis,  who  lives  in  dark  seclusion  and  plays  ghostly  music 
at  night  upon  the  organ,  but  who  dies  eventually  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  without,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  having  been  in  the  least  de- 
gree wanted ;  nor  is  the  secret  of  her  very  extraordinary  manner  of  life 
more  than  obscurely  hinted  at.  The  writer  excels  in  the  portraiture 
of  old  ladies :  the  two  charming  old  sisters  who  adopt  Annis  are  very 
well  drawn  in  their  piety,  simplicity,  and  godly  fear  of  all  the  snares 
of  the  world  outside  their  own  Arcadian  home ;  and  better  still  is  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Sara  Oraudage,  familiarly  known  as  Bittersweet,  who 
thus  sums  up  the  fruits  of  her  own  very  different  experience : — 

**  Bittersweet  clung  to  her  old  books  of  phOosophy  to  the  end,  but  she  heard 
her  Bible  read  too — some  people  fancied  she  never  opened  it ;  she  left  them  in 
their  delusion,  but  Eachel  knew  better.  '  It  is  the  soundest  philosophy  of  all,  my 
dear,  and  stick  to  it,'  said  the  old  lady,  towards  the  last.  '  I  stuck  to  it  when 
it  was  no  more  clear  to  me  than  High  Dutch,  but  light  has  glimmered  out  since 
—enough  to  see  by.  Good  people  are  not  very  different  at  bottom,  only  they 
fi^t  so  over  their  dogmas,  that  they  seem  really  to  hate  each  other  for  the  love 
of  God.  Never  mind  religious  ideeu^  Dumpling,  and  don't  worry  youself  with 
sccidled  ^ood  books ;  they  reason  all  round  the  compass  if  you  read  enough  of 
them,  and  if  you  do  not  ^ou  only  get  the  views  of  a  party.  I  do  not  think 
myself  there  are  any  parties  where  I  am  going.  Do  your  best  and  trust  God, 
vaj  dear ;  there  is  nothing  else  for  it ;  I  hope  I  have  not  done  ^ou  harm.  Delia 
thmks  me  a  scoffing  old  womai^;  but  that  was  my  rule,  and  it  has  answered. 
I  had  some  sharp  trials  in  my  youth,  and  it  alone  withheld  me  from  bein^  a 
discontented,  utterly  miserable,  oerhaps  wicked  woman.  I  was  married  at  six- 
teen to  a  man  older  than  my  fatner,  and  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  was  married  in 
payment  of  one  of  my  fathers  debts  of  honour,  I  should  probably  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  ever  we  can  get  in  such  transactions.  He  was  excellent  company,  my 
husband,  to  everybody  but  his  wife ;  1  was  too  young  and  simple  to  amuse  him 
bue,  and  J  was  only  on  the  verve  of  becoming  wise  enough  for  the  duty  when 
he  Scd.  He  was  very  charitable  and  serious  in  his  later  years,  and  the  world 
always  save  him  a  good  word  in  every  one  of  his  phases.  In  his  early  and 
Sttdue  ufe  he  was  a  great  rake ;  but  he  reformed  when  be  grew  weary  of  sin- 
Binff  and  turned  saint,  proposing  me  to  himself  as  a  devotee — but  I  thought 
bis  last  estate  worse  than  his  first.  I  used  to  try  to  provoke  him  by  showing  my 
lad  of  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  his  conversion,  and  he  bore  with  me  veir 
philosophically.  Cousin  Delia  would  sav  he  had  got  a  changed  heart — I  doi/t 
bow ;  it  always  gave  me  an  uncomfortable  feeling  to  see  him  trying  to  circum- 

"  *' Annis  Warlmgh*B  Fortunes.**    By  Holme  Lee.     London:  Smith*  Blder, 
and  Co.  1868. 
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Tcnf  bis  old  master.  Bacbel,  am  T  growing  profane  f  Ah,  my  dear,  I  wis 
mach  worse  at  twenty — Hearen  forgiye  me!  Draw  the  eortains— now  m  go 
to  sleep.'  "—vol  ii.  p.  217. 

There  are  the  materials  for  an  excellent  story  in  this  book,  but 
they  are  badly  focused  and  not  made  the  most  of,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  general  result  is,  to  use  a  favourite  word  of  the  author,  a 
little  "weariful" 

A  story  for  children  hy  the  same  hand,^*  is  a  much  more  successful 
performance,  and  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  of  the  season,  worthy 
of  as  universal  popularity  as  the  veracious  history  of  "  Puss  and  the 
Captain."  To  the  same  juvenile  public  we  commend  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Christmas  holidays,  a  pretty  little  volume  of  Miscellaneous 
Tales,^*  and  a  tempting  selection  from  Grimm's  "  Fairy  Tales."^ 
Gammer  Gb^thel,  the  supposed  narrator,  was  a  real  personage — a  certain 
Frau  Viehmannin,  the  wife  of  a  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  from  whose  mouth  the  Grimms  wrote  down  a  great  portion  oC 
the  stories.  Her  family  suffered  severely  in  the  French  war,  and  she 
herself  died  soon  after  the  Messrs.  Grimm  published  their  first  colleo- 
tion.  A  large  illustrated  volume,  containing  a  history  of  Eastern  ad- 
ventures and  marvels,^7  also  deserves  to  find  favour  with  yonn^ 
readers. 

Mr.  Bohn  publishes  a  new  edition — the  thirtieth — of  John  Fos- 
ter's well-known  Essays^®  on — I.  A  Man's  Writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self;  II.  On  Decision  of  Character;  III.  On  the  Application  of  the 
Epithet  Komantic;  IV.  On  some  of  the  Causes  by  which  Evan- 
gelical Religion  has  been  rendered  less  Acceptable  to  Persons  of  Cul- 
tivated Taste. — It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  persistent 
popularity  of  this  book.  Rigid  in  style,  austere  in  sentiment,  there 
seems  to  be  little  in  it  calculated  to  attract  the  many  who  only  care 
to  read  what  they  can  understand  at  once  and  without  effort,  while 
readers  of  a  different  stamp  would  be  likely  to  be  repelled  by  the  some- 
what sectarian  narrowness  of  tone  which  chills  and  cramps  the  clear 
and  just  thoughts  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  first  volume  of  a  philosophical  w«rk  by  M.  Moriz  Carriere** 
attempts  what  the  author  truly  says  has  never  yet  been  done — namely, 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  every  age  and  country.  The 
present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  intellec- 
tual characteristics  of  Oriertal  nations  as  shown  in  their  religion, 
poetry,  and  art,  and  includes  Kgypt,  China,  the  Hebrew  nation,  India, 
and  Persia.  The  introductory  chapters  on  language  and  myth  explain 
the   broad  principles  by  which  the  author  has   been  guided  in  his 

^*  <<  The  True,  Pathetic  Hiatory  of  Poor  Match."  By  Holme  Lee.  Londm : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    18C3. 

"  "  Tales  of  Many  Lauds."    By  M.  Fraaer  Tytler.     London :  Virtue, 

"  "  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories,  as  told  by  Gammer  GretheL** 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.     London :  Bohn.    1863. 

"  "  Adventures  of  Alfan  ;  or,  the  Magic  Amulet."  By  Holme  Borrow,  B.A, 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1863. 

"  "  Essays,  in  a  Series  of  Letters."    By  John  Foster.     London  :  Bohn.  1863. 

»  "DieKunst  im  Znsammenhangder  Culturentwickelung  und  die  Ideale  der 
Menschheit"     Von  Moriz  Carriere.    Leipsig:  Brockhaos.   1868. 
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attempted  survey  of  universal  history ;  and  in  the  rapid  summary  he 
gives  of  the  moral  and  religious  tendencies  which  are  expressed  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  in  the  artistic  forms  of  every  race  and  people, 
he  has  brought  together  the  results  of  the  latest  research ;  but  they 
embrace  so  wide  a  field  and  include  the  investigation  of  so  many 
weighty  problems,  that  it  is  only  possible  here  to  indicate  the  nature 
and  scope  of  an  undertaking  which,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
success,  has  been  entered  upon  in  a  wise  and  enlightened  spirit. 

In  the  same  province  of  inquiry  we  have  a  volume  of  Essays^^^  by 
M.  Maury.  In  those  on  the  religions  of  India  and  Persia  he  takes  a 
general  survey  of  the  theology  of  the  Rig  V^da,  from  which  he  quotes 
largely,  and  which  he  pronounces  to  be  "  a  conception  of  God  as  he  is 
revealed  in  nature  where  Divine  action  is  manifested  but  cannot  be 
handled ;  a  worship  based  upon  the  subordination  of  men  to  the  gods ; 
a  system  of  morals  interwoven  with  this  worship,  and  owning,  as  its  chief 
principle,  the  love  and  fear  of  celestial  beings,  the  desire  of  obtaining 
benefits  from  them,  and  the  fear  of  their  chastisements.  Of  images 
and  idols  the  Aryans  knew  nothing,  but  if  anthropomorphism  did  not 
outwardly  prevail,  it  is  to  be  found  abundantly  in  their  language  and 
figures  of  speech,  and  it  needed  but  the  birth  of  art  to  give  it  ex- 
pression in  idols."  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  Antiqaarian  Society  in  1849,  entitled  "Oamulus  et  Grannus," 
the  author  gives  the  results  of  his  researches  respecting  these  two 
ancient  Celtic  divinities,  and  identifies  them  with  those  to  whom 
Caraar  gave  the  names  of  Apollo  and  Mars.  The  title  "  Catftulus  deus 
sanctissimus"  occurs  in  many  inscriptions  discovered  at  Nimes,  Nar- 
boune,  and  elsewhere.  Grannus,  the  GalKc  Apollo,  seems  to  have  been 
the  tutelar  deity  of  thermal  springs ;  hence  the  ancient  name  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  AqruB  Oranni,  and  the  name  GhraniM  thurm  still  borne  by 
an  ancient  tower  there. 

Another  contribution  to  philology^^  brings  within  the  reach  of 
English  readers  a  series  of  papers  by  one  whose  learning  was 
gigantic.  Their  author,  Ludwig  Preller,  a  short  sketch  of  whose 
life  has  been  published  by  his  friend  Dr.  Stichling,  was  librarian 
at  Weimar,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  enormous  erudition  was 
contributed  to  different  archaeological  journals,  and  to  those  vast 
monuments  of  industry,  the  Encyclopaedias,  in  which  Germany  is 
infinitely  richer  than  we  are.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  very 
miscellaneous,  touching  upon  numerous  subjects  of  classical  lore.  One 
long  paper  discusses  the  various  theories  held  in  Greece  upon  the  origin 
of  man ;  another  seeks  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  Alexandrian  author 
Mnaseas  of  Patara,  known  only  by  a  few  fragments ;  a  very  instructive 
paper  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  uses  and  value  of  archaso- 
logical  studies ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  "  the  stray  thoughts  of 

*  ^'Croyanoes  et  L^gendes  de  TAntiquit^."  Par  L.  F.  Alfred  Maury.  Paris  : 
Bidier.    London:  Nutt,    1868. 

^  "  AuMeewflhlte  Aufsatze  aus  dera  Gebiete  der  classiBchen  Alterthums  wissen- 
schaft.**  von  Ludwrig  Preller,  Herausgegeben  von  Bemhdd  Kohler.  Berlin  : 
Wttdmaon.    London:  Natt    1864. 
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a  librarian,*'  in  which  for  a  moment  the  author  lays  aside  his  learning 
and  becomes  almost  playful. 

A  lecture  by  Mr.  Campbell,^^  Greek  professor  of  St.  Andrew's,  sets 
forth  in  strung  and  eloquent  words  the  importance  and  value  of  studies 
which,  now  more  than  ever,  are  needed  to  counteract  the  confusions  and 
complexities  of  modem  thought.  The  professor  briefly  sketches  the 
grovfth  of  Greek  literature  in  the  classic  period,  and  points  out  with 
much  earnestness  and  ability  how  it  is  at  once  a  chapter  and  an  epitome 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  learned  Essay  by  Friedrich  Diez,^  on  the  Romance  Languages^ 
appears  in  a  very  good  English  translation,  and  recommends  itself  to 
all  students  of  comparative  grammar.  It  examines  the  "jurisdiction  " 
of  the  six  languages  which  are  not  derived  from  the  pure  Latin  of 
classical  literature,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  from  a  popular  Roman 
language  which  the  later  grammarians  had  beg^n  to  complain  was 
creeping  in  and  corrupting  the  written  language.  A  large  admixture 
of  other  elements  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
dialects  grew  into  languages ;  thus  more  than  nine  hundred  German 
words  are  given  in  the  "Etymologisches  Worterbuch"  of  Diez  as  existing 
in  the  Romance  language,  of  which  the  greatest  number  are  in  the 
French,  and  the  sn^dlest  in  the  Wallachian,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  the  Greek  element  more  largely  than  any  of  the  sister- 
languages,  the  Italian  not  excepted,  and  contains' liesides,  a  mixture  of 
Slavonic,  Albanian,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  other  roots,  which  tell  the 
tale  of  conquest,  foreign  irruptions,  and  colonization  to  which  Dacia 
was  subjected  since  it  was  subdued  by  Trajan. 

"  The  Chart  of  the  History  of  Architecture,"  which  accompanies 
Mr.  Uuggins'  little  book^  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  depict  the  origin 
of  the  various  styles,  to  show  their  mutual  relations,  and  to  record 
their  chronological  development.  At  the  top  of  the  map  is  a  grej 
cloud  whence  flow  one  green  and  two  blue  streams ;  the  green  repre- 
sents Assyria  and  Persia,  the  blue  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  later,  Rome. 
The  intermingling  of  these  various  elements  to  produce  the  Byzantine 
and  Saracenic  styles,  is  indicated  by  numerous  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange,  while  the  Teutonic  influences  upon  the  Romanesque  are  ahown 
by  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  blue,  brightening  at  last  into  pure  vermilion 
for  complete  pointed  Gothic.  A  well-arranged  synoptical  table  in  the 
book  further  elucidates  the  chart,  and  explains  the  leading  principle  of 
construction  in  each  style,  and  a  short  sketch  is  given  of  its  history 
and  growth.  The  author  is  no  believer  in  the  possibility  or  the 
necessity  of  a  new  English  style ;  but  while  admitting  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  cultivation  of  any  art  of  which  the  master  pieces  he- 
long  to  countries  where  the  chief  object  of  all  buildings  was  to  admit 

*■  '*The  Stadj  of  Greek.  An  Inaugural  Lecture.*'  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Camp- 
bell, M.A.     London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood.    1868. 

"  "Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Romanoe  Languages."  By  Friedrieh 
Dies.    Translated  by  C.  B.  Cayle^jr,  B.  A.    London  :  Williama  and  Noigate.  1863. 

s«  <<The  Course  and  Current  of  Architecture.'*  By  Samuel  Huggins,  Architect. 
Designed  as  a  Companion  to  his  "Chart  of  the  History  of  Arobiteotore."  Loodoii : 
JohnWeale.    1863. 
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iir  or  exclade  heat,  he  believes  that  the  Italian  style,  properly  studied 
and  applied,  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  our  climate,  and  satisfy 
oar  highest  conceptions  of  architectural  beauty.  Mr.  Huggins  con- 
liders  the  study  of  architecture  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  his  treatise  is  well  adapted  to  popularize  knowledge 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  taste  of  this  country  is  grievously  wanting 
in  some  clearly  recognised  principles. 

In  ancient  times  sculpture  and  architecture  were  usually  com- 
bined, of  which  the  Life  of  Scopas**  is  an  illustration.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  life,  but  his  works  were  as  numerous  as  they 
were  celebrated:  his  name  is  associated  with  the  Mausoleum  of 
Halicamassus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  each  of  which 
renowned  structures,  Herr  Urlichs  gives  minute  and  elaborate  accounts, 
drawing  largely  on  Mr.  Newton's  work,  but  not  referring  to  that  of 
Mr.  Faulkner.  His  book  is  a  dry  collection  of  citations,  and  the 
references  to  authorities,  which  all  come  in  the  text,  do  not  make  it 
more  readable. 

A  thin  brochure  from  the  Hague^  gives  minute  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Rembrandt,  and  a  sort  of 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, with  remarks  upon  the  conflict  between  the  Italian  influences 
and  the  native  Dutch  School  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Two  books,  with  little  apparent  resemblance,  serve  to  throw  consi- 
derable light  on  the  nature  of  the  mental  sustenance  of  the  French 
poor.  The  first^  is  a  collection  of  street  songs — a  species  of  compo- 
sition in  which  Paris  has  always  been  peculiariy  fertile  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Fronde.  The  specimens  here  given  have  all  appeared  since 
1^,  during  which  period  more  than  thirty  thousand  have  been 
printed.  The  most  popular  subject  is  the  glory  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
next  to  it  ridicule  and  abuse  of  marriage.  The  demohtion  and  recon- 
struction of  Pans  also  furnish  themes  for  the  ballad-singers.  The 
songs  are  not  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  ar^  interspersed  with 
remarks  and  elucidations  which  are  ofben  curious.  The  other  volume^ 
to  which  we  refer,  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  appeared  seven 
years  ago,  entitled  "  Physiologic  de  Tlmprimerie,"  and  which  contains, 
besides  many  revelations  of  matters  connected  with  printing  and 
printers,  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information  on  the  subject  of 
periodical  literature  and  minor  authors,  and  points  out  the  notable 
deterioration  in  the  small  cheap  papers  which  are  rapidly  driving  the 
roman-feuilleton  out  of  the  field. 

Of  translations,  we  have  to  notice    a  blank  verse  rendering  of 

*  "Skopas  Leben  und  Wirke."  Von  Ludwig  Urlichs.  Greiftwald:  Koch. 
Loudon:  Nutt.    1868. 

*  '*  Rembrandt  Harmens  van  Kijn:  sea  Pr^ouraenrB  et  ses  Annies  d*Appren- 
tisttgei"    Par  C.  Voraaaer.     La  Haye :  Nijhoff.    London  :  Nutt.    1868. 

^  "  La  Mnae  Pari^taire  et  la  Muse  Foraine,  on  lea  Chansons  des  Ruea."  Par 
C.  K.    Paris  :  Oay.     London  :  Nutt.    1868. 

*  "Typographes  et  Gens  de  Lettres."  D^oembre  AloDnier.  Paris:  Michel 
^fj,     London  :  D.  Nutt.    1864. 
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Virgil^ — a  posthumous  publication ;  and  a  volume,  by  the  Cheralier  de 
Chatelain,^  of  translations  from  the  English,  several  of  which  are 
remarkably  well  done,  especially  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  and 
Mrs.  Hemans's  "  The  Graves  of  a  Household." 

2»  "^neid  of  Virgil.  In  EnEflish  Blank  Verse."  By  John  Miller.  London 
And  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Uo.    1863. 

^  **Bayon8  et  Beflets."  Par  le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain.  Londres :  Bolandi. 
1863. 
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Art,  I. — The  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  its 
Inhabitants. 

1.  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.    By 

John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army,  &o. 
liOndon,  1863. 

2.  A  Lecture  on  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  Means 

requisite  for  their  Final  Determination.    Delivered  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  London  Institution  on  the  20th  January,  1 864 
By  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.   [Not  Published. 

3.  Address  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  on  the  6th 

June,  1863.  (Vortrag,  &c.)    By  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth,  C.B. 

4.  On   the  Origin  of  the   OaUas.    By  Dr.  Beke.    From  the 

"  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science/'  for  1847. 

THE  opinion  that  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  discorered  by  the 
celebrated  traveller  Bruce  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  one  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  still  entertained  by  many  persons,  who 
therefore  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  the  discovery 
has  only  recently  been  made  by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant. 

It  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  free  the  public  mind  from  a 
popular  error.  Still,  with  the  knowledge  which  we  at  present 
possess  of  the  Upper  Nile,  it  will,  we  think,  be  no  difficult  task 
to  show,  not  only  that  its  source  was  not  discovered  by  Bruce, 
but  that  it  still  remains  undiscovered  ;  notwithstanding  the  claim 
made  by  Captain  Speke  to  have  worked  out  the  great  geographical 
problem  which  has  hitherto  defied  solution. 

In  justice  to  the  gallant  and  adventurous  traveller  whose  work 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  we  hasten  to  explain 
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that  we  have  no  idea  of  gainsayiDg  any  of  the  facts  narrated  in 
that  worL"^  It  is  to  his  inferences  from  those  facts,  or  his  opinions 
formed,  as  we  conceive,  on  insufficient  data,  that  we  demur  ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  on  many  of  these  points  we  shall 
have  to  diflFer  very  materially. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these 
matters,  we  will,  with  a  view  to  render  the  subject  generally  in- 
telligible to  our  readers,  first  take  a  general  survey  of  the  Nile 
and  its  head-streams^  as  they  were  known  to  us  before  Captain 
Speke's  return  from  his  last  journey ;  for  which  purpose  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  chiefly  of  Dr.  Beke's  lecture,  which  stands  likewise 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

The  Nile  is  in  every  respect  a  most  remarkable  river.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  1800  geographical  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, into  which  it  discharges  its  waters  by  several  mouthy 
this  mighty  river,  the  largest  of  the  African  continent,  and  pro- 
bably unsurpassed  in  length  by  any  in  the  world,  is  a  single 
stream.  Fed  by  the  copious  rains  of  the  tropics,  collected  by  its 
innumerable  head-streams  and  its  immense  lakes  in  the  south,  it 
is  thus  able  to  contend  with  the  burning  sun  and  the  scarcely 
less  burning  sands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  throughout  this  extent 
of  country,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  tributary, — a  phenomenon 
presented  by  no  other  river. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Nile  scarcely  less  singular  is,  that 
for  upwards  of  six  hundred  geographical  miles  above  the  point 
just  indicated,  or  in  all  full  2000  miles  from  its  mouths,  the  river 
receives  no  affluent  whatever  on  its  left  or  western  side.  On  its 
eastern  side,  however,  within  the  same  limits,  it  receives  three 
large  tributaries — the  Atbara  or  Bahr-el-Aswad  (Black  River), 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue  River),  and  the  Sobat  or  Telfi  ;  all 
having  their  origin  in  the  elevated  table-land  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Atbara  (the  Astaboras  of  Ptolemy)  is  called  the  Black 
Biver,  from  the  quantity  of  black  mud  brought  down  by  it  daring 
the  rains,  which  is  so  great  as  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  main 
stream.  This  branch  of  the  Nile  is  most  important,  because  it 
contributes  the  largest  portion  of  the  slime  which  manures  and 
fertilizes  Egypt.  It  is  not  less  important,  perhaps,  for  the  reason 
that  by  means  of  a  "  branch  of  the  Astaboras, '  its  waters  with 
their  fertilizing  mud  might  be  directed  from  the  Nile,  and  poured 
down  into  the  Bed  Sea  near  Sawakin  ;  in  which  case  '^  the  whole 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  whose  subsistence  depends  on  that  river, 
would  perish  with  hunger/'  Such  are  the  words  of  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  fifteenth   century.     At  the  present  day,   we  may  add, 

*  There  is,  however,  an  edipse  of  the  moon  said,  in  page  343,  to  haw 
oocorred  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  Jannaty,  1862,  which  requires  ej^lanation. 
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such  a  calamity  (which  Theodore,  the  present  King  of  Abyssinia, 
actaally  threatens  to  inflict,)  would  prove  scarcely  less  fatal  to 
our  manufacturers,  by  depriving  them  of  the  timely  supply  of 
cotton,  which  has  begun  to  be  received  from  Egypt. 

TheBahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  River(the^«tapt«  of  Ptolemy),  known 
in  Abyssinia  as  the  Abai,  is  that  branch  of  the  Nile  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted,  from  its  having  been  Apposed  to  be  the 
main  stream,  first  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  Abyssinia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  after  them  by 
our  countryman  Bruce.  Whatever  reasons  there  may  have  been 
at  that  time  for  imagining  the  Blue  River  to  be  the  Nile,  they 
have  now  become  invalid ;  since  the  diminutive  size  of  this  stream, 
as  compared  with  the  immense  masses  of  water  from  the  regions 
lying  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  miles  to  the  south,  which  are 
carried  down  past  it  by  the  main  stream,  proves  it  to  be  only  a 
tributary  like  the  Atbara. 

The  main  stream  or  true  Nile  (the  NUtis  of  Ptolemy),  usually 
called  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  or  White  River,  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  unknown  above  the  junction  of  the  Blue  River  at 
Khartum,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  its  course 
explored  by  M.  Linant  in  1827.  Between  the  years  1889  and 
J  842,  however,  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  the  late 
Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  despatched  from  Khartum  up 
the  White  River,  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  Nile  to  its  utter- 
most sources.  The  results  of  these  expeditions,  especially  the 
second  of  them,  were  most  important.  In  the  ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  they  reached  and  passed  through  the  lakes  or 
marshes,  at  which,  eighteen  centuries  before  them,  the  two  cen- 
turions of  the  Emperor  Nero  had  turned  back;  and  after  dis- 
covering three  large  streams  flowing  through  extensive  plains, 
where  geographers  had  taught  them  to  look  for  the  river's  sources 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, — a  chain  supposed  to  traverse  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west^ — they  proceeded  up  the 
middle  stream  of  the  three,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  south- 
wards to  within  five  degrees  of  the  equator;  and  though  nothing 
positive  was  determined  on  any  of  these  expeditions  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  it  clearly  resulted  that  both  of  these  had  been  entirely 
misplaced  in  our  maps. 

As  far  as  the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  thai  the  Bahr-el-Abyad,  or  White  River,  is  the  Nile.  Above 
that  parallel,  where  the  three  great  arms  of  the  river  meet,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  decided  which  of  those  three  arms  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Nile. 

The  middle  one,  which  was  selected  by  the  Egyptian  explora- 
tory expeditions,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  main  stream.    But 
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it  may  "be  questioned  whether  the  western  arm,  called  Bahr-d- 
Ghazal,  is  not  in  reality  the  Nile  of  Herodotus  and  all  other 
writers  of  antiquity  before  the  time  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  of 
Pelusium,  the  renowned  astronomer  and  mathematician,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and  also 
whether  the  Sobat,  which  joins  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  from  the 
south-east  by  means  of  three  streams  forming  a  delta  of  consi- 
derable size,  may  not  he  one  of  the  two  arms  of  which  Ptolemy 
made  the  Nile  to  consist,  the  other  heing  the  Bahr-el-Abyad 
itself;  the  sources  of  both  arms  being  placed  by  that  geographer 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In  the  existing  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Upper  Nile,  we  may,  however,  be  content  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  expeditions, 
and  regard  the  river  which  they  denominated  the  Bahr-el-Abyad, 
or  White  River,  as  the  Nile.  This  river  was  ascended  by  the 
second  of  those  expeditions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondokoro, 
in  4**  54'  north  latitude ;  and  numerous  Egyptians  and  Europeans 
have  since  then  penetrated  about  one  degree  further  to  the  south. 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  suggest  to  our 
geographers  and  map-makers  that  they  would  do  well  to  discon- 
tinue the  terms  " Blue  Nile*  and  *'  White  Nile,"  as  only  tending 
to  mislead.  So  long  as  the  White  River  was  hut  partially  ex- 
plored, and  there  remained  room  for  contending  that  Bruce^s 
'*  Nile"  was  the  true  Nile,  a  compromise  was  not  unreasonably 
effected  between  the  two  rivals  by  regarding  them  ex  €equo  as 
the  White  and  Blue  "Niles."  But  now  that  Bruce's  river  is 
demonstrated  to  be  no  Nile  at  all,  but  merely  the  Astapus  of 
Ptolemy  (as  the  learned  D'Anville  contended  a  century  ago),  it 
would  be  absurd  to  continue  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  "  Nile* 
in  any  shape. 

We  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  conclusions  come  to  by  Dr. 
Beke.  The  Atbara,  Black  River,  or  Takkazie,  is  the  Astaboras 
of  Ptolemy ;  the  Blue  River,  or  Abai  (now  called  the  Blue  "Nile"  for 
the  last  time),  is  the  Astapus  of  Ptolemy;  and  the  White  River 
as  far  as  9®  north  latitude,  is  the  Nilus  of  ancient  history ;  whilst 
to  the  south  of  that  parallel  the  Sobat  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  White  River  are  apparently  the  eastern  and  western  arms  of 
the  Nile  of  Ptolemy;  the  Nile  of  Herodotus  and  all  histo- 
rians  and  geographers  anterior  to  Ptolemy,  being  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  of  which  the  upper  course  has  been  but  partially  explore, 
but  of  which  a  large  branch,  named  Djour,  running  parallel  to 
the  Bahr-el-Abyad,  has  been  traced  as  far  as  about  the  parallel 
of  Gondokoro.  Trusting  that  we  have  thus  cleared  the  ground, 
or  we  might  rather  say  the  water,  sufficiently  to  see  our  way,  we 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  alleged  discovery  by 
Captain  Speke  of  the  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  or  White 
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Biver,   declared  by  him,  without  any  qualification,   to  be  the 
Nile. 

The  expedition  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  this  traveller  a 
Journal,  was  undertaken  by  him  and  Captain  Grant  in  the  year 
1860,  with  a  ^iew  to  complete  what  had  been  left  undone  on  the 
previous  expedition  of  1856,  on  which  the  former  officer  accom- 
panied Captain  Burton. 

The  main  object  of  the  first  expedition  had  been  to  visit  and 
explore  an  immense  lake,  named  Nyassa,  or  the  **  Lake  of  Unya- 
mwezi,"  said  to  extend  from  the  equator  to  the  twelfth  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  and  so  laid  down  in  a  map — known  as  the  ''  Mombas 
Mission  Map" — ^published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
the  first  volume  of  their  Proceedings ;  for  which  purpose  Captain 
Burton  was  directed  by  the  Society  to  proceed  to  Kilwa  (Quiloa) 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  about  11^  south  latitude ;  and  after 
surveying  the  lake  and  completing  his  labours  in  that  quarter, 
he  was  instructed  "  to  proceed  towards  the  range  of  mountains 
marked  upon  our  maps  as  containing  the  probable  sources  of 
the  Bahr-el-Abyad,  which  (it  was  stated)  it  will  be  your  next 
great  object  to  discover." 

As  that  portion  of  Africa  in  about  8**  north  latitude,  where  this 
"  range  of  mountains"  is  "  marked  upon  our  maps,"  had  been 
traversed  by  the  Egyptian  expeditions  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
previously,  without  a  trace  of  any  mountains  having  been  met 
with ;  and  as  this  imaginary  range  of  mountains  had  long  pre- 
viously been  expunged  from  all  continental  maps  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  firom  such  English  maps  as  made  any  pretensions  to 
tolerable  accuracy ;  it  certainly  does  not  say  much  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa  possessed  by  the  Eoyal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  that  they  should  have  given  such  antiquated 
instructions  to  Captain  Burton. 

But,  if  behind  the  age  as  regards  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  they 
were  not  less  so  with  respect  to  the  enormous  lake  Nyassa  ;  for 
Oaptain  Burton,  on  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  soon  "  heard  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  the  Nyassa  or  Kilwa  Lake  is  of  unimportant 
dimensions,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  Sea  of  Ujiji" — now 
best  known  as  Lake  Tanganyika ;  adding  the  significant  remark 
that  "  though  these  two  waters  had  been  run  into  one  by  European 
geographers,  no  Arab  of  Zanzibar  ever  yet  confounded  them ;" 
and  he  further  stated  that  **  this  consideration  mainly  determined 
his  entrance  into  Africa  by  the  great  western  line  of  road  leading 
through  Unyamwezi,"  instead  of  entering  at  Kilwa,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  Captain  Burton  should  have 
received  such  instructions,  when  the  existence  of  two  lakes  (at 
the  least)  y  instead  of  one,  had  been  long  known ;  and  only  a  few 
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months  "before  he  and  his  companion,  Captain  Speke,  left  England, 
Dr.  Bake,  who  was  then  in  Mauritius,  published  in  the  Athenaum* 
some  very  precise  information  respecting  these  lakes,  which  were 
not  only  asserted  to  be  distinct  and  separate,  but  "  the  roads  to 
them  were  likewise  quite  distinct  and  in  different  directions; 
that  to  the  Nyassa  Lake  starting  from  Kilwa  and  proceeding  to 
the  southward  of  west,  whilst  that  to  the  Nyamwezi  Lake  1^8 
either  from  Buromayi  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pangani  in 
a  direction  to  the  north  of  west :"  the  former  of  these  roads  being 
the  one  Captain  Burton  was  directed  to  take,  and  the  latter  that 
which  he  eventually  adopted. 

The  particulars  of  the  expedition  of  Burton  and  Speke  have 
been  long  before  the  pubUc ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  them  here,  further  than  to  state  that,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
six  hundred  geographical  miles  from  the  coast,  they  reached  the 
main  object  of  their  journey.  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  they  navi- 
gated and  partly  explored.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  is  1 844 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  its  waters  are  fresh ;  which  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  must  have  an  outlet  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  Unfortunately,  the  travellers  did  not  visit  either  extre- 
mity, so  that  they  were  unable  to  decide  anything  positive  on  tiie 
subject.  In  the  opinion  of  both  Burton  and  Speke,  the  outlet  is 
towards  the  south  ;  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Earl  De 
Grey  and  Ripon,  when  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1 859,  that  it  may  yet  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
Lake  Nyassa.  The  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Beke  tends,  on  the 
contrary,  to  show  that  the  outlet  is  towards  the  north,  in  which 
case  Tanganyika  would  be  connected  with  the  Bahr^l-Ghazal, 
and  would,  in  fact,  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile.  Upon  this 
point  it  would  be  premature  to  express  any  decided  opinion ;  but 
the  following  recorded  evidence  is  certainly  deserving  of  consi- 
deration :— 

**  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Macqueen  received  firom  a  native  of  U-Ny- 

amwezi,  named  Lief-bin-Said,  some  valuable  information After 

describing  the  lake  with  remarkable  accuracy,  he  added—'  It  ia  well 
known  by  all  the  people  there,  that  the  river  which  goes  through 
Egypt  taiceg  its  source  and  origin  from  the  lake.'  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  of  Lief-biu-Said,  Capt.  Speke  himself,  on  his  return  from 
his  first  journey,  recorded  the  following  statement  made  bv  Sheikh 
Hamed,  a  respectable  Arab  merchant :  '  A  large  river  called  MarunKU 
supplies  the  lake  at  its  southern  extremity  ;  but,  except  that  and  the 
Malagarazi  river  on  the  eastern  shore,  none  of  any  considerable  size 
pour  their  waters  into  the  lake.  But  on  a  visit  to  the  northern  end,  /  saw 
one  which  was  very  much  larger  than  either  of  them,  and  which  1 4m 
certain  flowed  out  of  the  lake  ;  for,  although  I  did  not  venture  on  it 

♦  Of  July  12, 1866. 
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.....  I  went  80  near  ite  outlet  that  I  could  see  and  feel  the  outward 
drift  of  the  water. ^  And  in  his  present  'Journal'  (p.  90),  the  same 
traveller  thus  expresses  himself: — *Ever  perplexed  ahout  the  Tangan- 
yika being  a  still  lake,  I  inquired  of  Mohinna  and  other  old  friends,  what 
they  thought  about  the  Marungu  river  [at  its  southern  extremity] : 
did  it  run  into  or  out  of  the  lake  P  And  they  all  adhered  to  its  run- 
ning into  the  lake.'  " — Lecture,  p.  80. 

Captain  Burton  being  laid  up  by  severe  illness,  the  travellers 
were  prevented  firom  carrying  out  the  instructions  given  them  to 
proceed  home  northwards  ;  but  on  their  return  from  Tanganyika 
to  the  coast,  Captain  Speke  made  an  excursion  from  Eaze,  the 
chief  trading  station  of  U-Nyamwezi — the  "  Country  of  the  Moon," 
as  it  has  been  fancifully  rendered — to  the  northern  lake,  Nyanza, 
respecting  which  Burton  bad  obtained  intelligence,  and  which 
Speke  considered  to  be  larger  than  Tanganyika  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Nile. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1859,  Captain  Speke  lost  no  time 
in  making  arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  being  that 
which  he  undertook  in  1860,  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant, 
and  firom  which  they  both  returned  to  England  last  year  by 
descending  the  Nile  to  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  the  time  em- 
ployed on  this  adventurous  journey  through  the  heart  of  Eastem- 
Intertropical  Africa, — a  journey  which  must  always  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  African  Discovery, — its  main 
points  may  be  soon  related.  Proceeding  from  Zanzibar  to  Eaze 
in  U-Nyamwezi,  the  central  point  of  the  former  expedition,  the 
travellers  thence  turned  northwards ;  but  instead  of  directing 
their  steps  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Nyanza,  as 
Captain  Speke  had  done  on  the  former  occasion,  they  took,  a 
course  to  the  westward  of  north,  passing  between  Nyanza  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Tanganyika,  and  traversing  the  countries 
of  U-Zinza  and  Karague ;  edfter  which  they  entered  the  kingdom 
of  U-Ganda,  and  skirting  the  western  end  of  Nyanza,  arrived  at 
the  residence  of  the  king,  Mtesa,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which 
they  here  reached  for  the  first  time. 

Here  they  were  detained  several  months  by  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  monarch ;  and  when  at  length  they  obtained  leave  to 
depart,  instead  of  being  allowed  (as  they  bad  desired)  to  navigate 
the  lake  and  proceed  down  the  river  issuing  from  it,  **  the  fleet 
admiral  put  a  veto  on  this,"  and  ruled  that — 

**  The  better  plan  would  be  to  deposit  our  property  at  the  Urondogani 
station,  and  walk  by  land  i;p  the  river,  if  a  sight  of  the  falls  at  the 
moath  of  the  lake  was  of  such  material  consequence  to  us." — p.  449. 

Accordingly,  the  travellers  left  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  pro- 
ceeded northward  on  their  way  to  Urondogani ;  but  on  reaching 
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Kari,  about  twenty  miles  from  that  place.  Captain  Speke  states 
that— 

"Ab  it  appeared  all-important  to  communicate  quickly  with  Pethendc, 
and  aa  Grant's  leg  was  considered  too  weak  for  travelling  fast,  we  took 
counsel  together,  and  altered  our  plans.  I  arranged  that  Qrant  shooM 
go  to  Kamrasi's  direct  with  the  property,  cattle,  and  women,  taking 
my  letters  and  a  map  for  immediate  despatch  to  Petherick  at  Gani, 
whilst  I  should  go  up  the  river  to  its  scarce  or  exit  from  the  lak^ 
and  come  down  again  navigating  as  far  as  practicable." — p.  458. 

This  one-sided  arrangement  resembles  that  of  the  "  two  prett} 
men  "  of  the  nursery  rhyme, — 

**  You  go  before  with  the  bottle  and  bag, 
And  rll  follow  after  on  little  jack-nag." 

Its  effect  was  to  deprive  Captain  Grant  of  the  gratification  d 
participating  in  what  was  manifestly  the  realization  of  the  grand 
object  of  their  long  and  perilous  journey.  Captain  Speke  reached 
the  "Nile"  alone,  and  he  thus  describes  the  impression  which  the 
scene  made  on  him : — 

"  Here  at  last  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile ;  most  beautifii! 
was  the  scene,  nothing  could  surpass  it !  It  was  the  very  perfection 
of  the  kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept  park ;  with  a  magnifi- 
cent stream  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  dott«d 
with  islets  and  rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fishermen's  huts,  iht 
latter  by  stems  and  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun, — flowing  between 
fine  high  grassy  banks,  with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in  the  back* 
ground,  where  herds  of  the  nsunntl  and  hartebeest  could  be  seen 
grazing,  while  the  hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the  water,  and  florikan 
and  guinea-fowl  rising  at  our  feet." — ^p.  459. 

From  this  point  Captain  Speke,  still  alone,  ascended  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  till  he — 

"  arrived  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  journey,  the  furthest  point  era 
visited  htf  the  expedition  on  the  same  parallel  as  King  Mtlsa's  pl^ce, 
and  just  forty  miles  east  of  it.  We  [?]  were  well  rewarded;  for  the 
*  stones,*  as  the  Wa-Huma  call  the  falls,  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 

sight  I  had  seen  in  Africa Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was  not 

exactly  what  I  expected ;  for  the  broad  surface  of  the  lake  was  shot 
out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  the  hill,  and  the  falls,  about  twdve  feet 
deep  and  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  broad,  were  broken  by 
rocks.  Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hoars."— 
p.  466. 

The  author  adds : — 

"  The  expedition  had  now  performed  its  functions.  I  saw  that  oW 
father  Nile  without  any  doubt  rises  in  the  Victoria  Nyanzt,  wd, 
as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake  is  the  great  source  of  the  holy  riftf 
which  cradled  the  first  expounder  of  our  religious  belief/' — ^p.  467. 
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If  tbere  be  anything  to  console  Captain  Grant  for  not  having 
fonned  part  of  "  the  expedition"  on  this  memorable  occasion,  it 
most  be  the  knowledge  that  Captain  Speke  is  mistaken  in  his 
idea  that  he  saw  here  the  source  of  the  holy  river.  The  poet's 
words, — 

"  Arcanum  natura  caput  non  prodidit  ulli, 
Nee  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  videre," 
have  not  yet  lost  their  force.  All  that  Captain  Speke  has  really 
done  is  to  see  the  river  Kivira,  which  he  assumes  to  be  the  Nile, 
issue  from  Nyanza,  which  he  incorrectly  calls  its  source:— or 
hardly  this,  since,  when  he  was  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  he  says  he  did 
not  see  the  river  s  exit  from  the  lake. 

Captain  Speke  now  descended  the  river  Kivira  again  to  Uron- 
dogani,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Chaguzi,  the  residence  of  Eamrasi, 
the  King  of  U-Nyoro  ;  having  on  the  road  fallen  in  with  Captain 
Grant,  who,  in  spite  of  his  "  weak  leg,"  had  walked  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  meet  him. 

On  his  way  both  to  and  from  the  Ripon  Falls,  Captain  Speke 
crossed  two  large  watercourses,  or  "  rush-drains  **  as  he  calls 
them,  named  Luajerri  and  Kafu,  both  of  which  are  described  as 
conveying  the  waters  of  Nyanza  into  the  Kivira,  thus  making  the 
lake  to  have  three  outlets. 

This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  based,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  but  one  great  lake, — the 
"Victoria  Nyanza,"  as  it  is  styled, — to  which  these  three  outlets 
belong.  It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
it  is  not  possible  for  Captain  Speke  to  be  mistaken  in  his  assump- 
tion:— whether,  in  fact,  his  "Victoria  Nyanza"  may  not  be  a 
repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  '*  Lake  of  Unyamwezi"  of 
the  Mombas  Mission  map. 

I^t  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  to  prove  that  this  expanse  of 
water— of  which  the  area  is  at  least  25,000  square  geographical 
miles — is  a  single  lake.  On  his  first  journey,  in  1858,  Captain 
Speke  merely  visited  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  in  about 
^30*  south  latitude.  On  his  second  journey  he  and  Captain 
Grant,  though  they  skirted  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  lake,  did 
not  reach  it  except  at  the  Murchison  Creek,  in  O*'  2J'  19"  north 
latitude,  and  32*"  44'  80"  east  longitude.  When  the  travellers 
quitted, the  lake  at  this  place,  they  went  northwards  to  Kari, 
whence  (as  already  related)  Captain  Speke  proceeded  alone  to 
^  Ripon  Falls,  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Murchison 
Creek,  but  forty-five  geographical  miles  further  to  the  east, 
though  here  he  did  not  succeed  in  again  seeing  **  the  broad  sur- 
*»ce  of  the  lake"  (p.  466) ; — so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Nyanza 
^as  actually  visited  at  only  two  points,  the  one  at  the  north  and  the 
^i  at  the  south  end.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  coloured 
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route-line,  shown  on  Captain  Speke's  map  as  extending  alongtlie 
northern  end  of  the  lake  from  the  Murchison  Creek  to  the  Ripon 
Falls,  is  wrongly  inserted ;  for  such  a  route  was.  never  taken  by 
either  of  the  travellers.  Everything  then,  beyond  what  has  bee* 
stated  above,  was  derived  by  Captain  Speke  from  native  oral 
information.  How  easy  it  is  at  all  times  for  such  inibrmatioD, 
even  if  correct,  to  be  misunderstood,  is  well  knovrn,  and  in  this| 
particular  instance  it  is  proved  by  the  admissions  of  the  author 
himself. 

When  at  Mtesa  s  capital  on  the  Murchison  Creek,  he  heard 
that  the  king  was  going  "  with  his  women  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Nyanza ;"  and  on  his  wishing  to  be  of  the  party,  he  was  told  this 
might  not  be,  as  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  see  the  women. 

"  Well,  said  I,  if  I  cannot  go  to  the  Nyanza  with  him  (thinking  only 
of  the  great  lake,  whereas  they  probably  meant  a  pond  in  the  pakc$ 
enclosures,  where  Mtesa  constantly  frolics  with  his  women),  1  widi 
to  go  to  Usoea  and  Amara,  as  far  as  the  Masai ;  for  I  have  no  com- 
panions here  but  crows  and  vultures." — p.  824. 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  was  already  at  cross- 
purposes  with  respect  to  Nyanza.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  othe^ 
wise,  when  he  himself  is  under  the  necessity  of  explaining,  withj 
reference  to  another  occasion,  when  the  king  **  had  started  for 
the  Nyanza  and  wished  him  to  follow  without  delay,"  that — 

"JVyawara,  as  I  have  mentioned,  merely  meansaoiece  ofvcater,  whether 
a  pond,  river,  or  lake ;  and  m  no  one  knew  which  Nyanza  he  meant,  otj 
what  project  was  on  foot,  I  started  off  in  a  hurry,"  &c. — p.  889. 

Such  being  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  by  the  natives, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  author's  employing  it  as  indefinitely. 
In  page  279,  when  speaking  of  the  Mw^rango  river,  "abroad 
rush-drain  of  800  yards  span,"  which  lower  down  its  course  is 
called  by  him  the  Eafu,  he,  on  not  very  certain  or  conclusive  evi- 
dence, declares  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile's  exit 
from  the  Nyanza ;"  whilst  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  he  describes 
this  river  as  going  "  to  Kamrasi's  palace  in  U-Nyoro,  where  it 
joined  the  Nyanza,  meaning  the  Nile** 

On  such  insufficient  and  inconclusive  evidence,  what  certainty 
have  we  then  as  to  this  great  **  Victoria  Nyanza  V"  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  it  may  be  a  single  lake,  or  it  may  be  two  separate  lakes,  or 
indeed  even  a  larger  number.  It  will  doubtless  be  urged  tW  the 
author  surely  must  have  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  correct 
information  of  what  he  was  so  near  to.  But  the  same,  or  ev^ 
more,  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  missionaries  Erhardt  and 
Bebmann ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  their  many  years'  residenoe 
at  Mombas,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  and  knowledge 
of  their  language,  they  fell  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  hies 
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Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyanza,  and  blending  them  all  three 
into  the  slug-shaped  "  Lake  of  Unyamwezi,"  which  is  shown  in 
the  margin  of  Captain  Speke's  map ;  and  if  (as  it  would  appear) 
the  anthor  was  mostly  **  thinking  only  of  the  great  lake,"  the 
existence  of  which  was  with  him  a  foregone  conclusion,  his  error 
would  be  far  Ifess  inconceivable  than  that  of  the  missionaries, 
who  had  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 

After  a  considerable  detention  at  Ghaguzi,  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeded on  the  last  stage  of  their  journey,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  downwards  for  about  fifty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Earuma 
Falls,  in  2"  16'  north  lat  Here  the  Ejvira,  running  to  the  west, 
was  quitted  a  second  time ;  and  Captains  Speke  and  Qrant  con- 
tinued their  journey  northward,  as  far  as  Faloro,  in  3*  J  0'  38" 
north  lat.,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  meet  them  by  Consul  Petherick.  After  leaving  the 
river  at  tbe  Karuma  Falls,  they  appear  to  have  quite  lost  all  traces 
of  it ;  and  as  the  people  whom  Captain  Speke  met  "  would  or 
could  not  tell  him  where  the  stream  had  gone  to,"  the  heads 
of  the  villages  were  called  together — 

''To  give  me  (he  says)  all  the  information  I  sought  for,  and  went 
with  me  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  from  which  we  could  see  the  hills 
1  first  viewed  at  Chopi,  sweeping  round  from  south  by  east  to  north, 
which  demarked  the  line  of  the  Asua  river.  The  Nile  at  that  moment 
was,  I  believed,  not  very  far  off;  yet,  do  or  say  what  I  would,  every- 
body said  it  was  fifteen  marches  off,  and  could  not  be  visited  under  a 
month."— p.  685. 

On  this  Captain  Speke  coolly  remarks,  "  I  knew  in  my  mind 
all  these  reports  were  false,"  which  they  most  undoubtedly  must 
have  been,  if  he  hiifiself  is  not  wrong  in  his  assumption  as  to  the 
"  Nile ;"  for  the  very  first  march  from  Faloro  brought  him  to 
"  Paira,  a  collection  of  villages  within  sight  of  the  NUeff"  "  It 
was  truly  ridiculous,"  he  exclaims ; — 

''  Here  had  we  been  at  Faloro  so  long,  and  yet  could  not  make  out 
what  had  become  of  the  Nile.  In  appearance  it  was  a  noble  stream, 
flowing  on  a  flat  bed  from  west  to  east,  and  immediately  beyond  it  was 
the  Jbl  (hills)  KukCk,  rising  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the 
river."— p.  691. 

A  short  way  below  this  they  reached  Apuddo,  in  3**  34'  33" 
north  lat.,  where  they  were  shown  the  tree  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  Signor  Miani  two  years  previously  as  his  "  furthest." 
Here  they  remained  several  days,  occupying  themselves  with 
sporting,  and  seemingly  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  Nile ;  but  on 
the  sixth  day,  when  following  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  Captain  Speke 
relates  that— 

"  After  walking  up  a  long  sloping  hill  for  three  mOes  towards  the 
east,  I  found  myself  at  once  in  view  of  the  Nile  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  long-heard-of  Asua  river  on  the  other,  hacked  hy  hills  even  high« 
than  the  Jhl  Ktlka.  The  hed  of  the  Asua  seemed  very  large,  bat, 
being  far  off,  was  not  very  distinct,  nor  did  I  care  to  go  and  see  it 
then ;  for  at  that  moment,  straight  in  front  of  me,  five  buffaloes,  five 
giraffes,  two  eland,  and  sundry  other  antelopes,  were  too  strong  a 
temptation." — p.  693. 

Nothing  more  is  said  of  the  "  Nile"  till  several  days  afterwards, 
when  they  "  went  ahead  again,*'  and — 

"  In  a  little  while  we  struck  on  the  Nile,  where  it  was  running  like  a 
Jme  Highland  stream  between  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  hills  of  Kukfl, 
and  followed  it  down  to  near  where  the  Asua  river  joined  it.  For  a 
while  we  sat  here  watching  the  water,  which  was  greatly  discoloored, 
and  floating  down  rushes.  The  river  was  not  as  full  as  it  was  when 
we  crossed  it  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Knoblecher's 
account,  it  ought  to  have  been  floodmg  just  at  this  time :  if  so ^  we  had 
beaten  the  stream.  Here  we  lefb  it  again  as  it  arched  round  by  the 
west,  and  forded  the  Asua  river,  a  stiff  rocky  stream,  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  hreast  when  waded,  but  not  very  broad.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  as  if  connected  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  as  the  waters  were 
falling,  and  not  much  discoloured ;  whereas,  judging  from  the  Nile's 
condition,  it  ought  to  have  been  rising.  No  vessel  ever  could  have 
gone  up  it,  and  it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  Nile  itself." — ^p.  598. 

This  is  all  we  are  told  about  the  "  Nile,"  and  certainly  it  does 
not  leave  a  satisfactory  impression  on  our  minds,  as  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

But  before  doing  so,  we  may  remark  that  the  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  journey  was  here  at  an  end ;  for  the  descent 
of  the  Nile  to  Egypt  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion, on  account  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river — we  speak 
not  of  the  lower,  which  is  now  almost  as  common  as  the  Rhine, 
— having  of  late  years  been  visited  by  so  many  Europeans. 

However  positively  Captain  Speke  may  express  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  Kivira  with  the  Tubiri — that  is  to  say,  the 
river  he  quitted  above,  with  the  one  he  fell  in  with  below, — he 
evidently  had  misgivings  on  the  subject;  for  he  says— 

"  Smce  returning  to  England,  Dr.  Murie,  who  was  with  me  at  Gon- 
d6koro,  has  also  come  home ;  and  he,  judging  from  my  account  of  the 
way  in  which  we  got  ahead  of  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  between  the 
Karutpa  Falls  and  GFond6koro,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Little  Ltlta  Nzig6 
must  be  a  great  backwater  to  the  Nile,  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  must 
have  been  occupied  in  filling  during  my  residence  in  Madi ;  and  then 
about  the  same  time  that  I  set  out  from  Madi,  the  Little  Luta  Nzig6 
having  been  surcharged  with  water,  the  surplus  began  its  march  nor^- 
wards  just  about  the  time  when  we  started  in  the  same  direction. 
For  myself,  I  believe  in  this  opinion,  as  he  no  sooner  asked  me  how  I 
could  account  for  the  phenomenon  I  have  already  mentioned  of  the 
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river  appearing  to  decrease  in  bulk  as  we  descended  it,  than  I  instinc- 
tively advanced  his  own  theory.  Moreover,  the  same  hypothesis  will 
answer  for  the  sluggish  flooding  of  the  Nile  down  to  Egypt." — p.  611. 

To  this  conclusion  a  ready  assent  cannot  be  given.  The  dis- 
tance along  the  assumed  course  of  the  river  between  the  Eamma 
Falls  and  Madi  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  geographical 
miles,  and  the  time  that  elapsed  between  their  arrival  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kafu  vrith  the  Kivira — (p.  560) — on  the  10th 
November,  1861,  and  their  departure  from  Madi  on  the  6th 
February,  1802,  was  eighty-eight  days;  so  that  the  river  must 
have  flooded  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  With  a  fall  of  upwards  of  1000  feet  known  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  the  current  would  surely  have  been  more 
rapid.  A  far  more  likely  supposition  is,  that,  instead  of  having 
beaten  the  river.  Captain  Speke  missed  it.  For  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  what  he  compares  to  ''  a  fine  Highland  stream''  should 
be  the  channel  of  the  waters  from  a  lake  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Scotland ;  and  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a 
separate  river,  having  its  sources  in  the  Jebel  Etiku,  apparently 
a  considerable  range,  possessing  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  That 
there  is  ample  room  for  such  a  stream  is  unquestionable,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  author  s  description,  in  page  283,  of 
the  Moga  (or  river)  Myanza,  which,  though  rising  in  *^  the  hills 
to  the  southward"  of  his  route  along  the  north-west -end  of  the 
lake — "not  in  the  lake,  as  the  Mw6rango  did/* — and  conse- 
quently having  its  entire  basin  limited  to  the  narrow  strip  between 
that  river  and  the  lake  itself,  **  was  of  much  greater  width  even 
than  the  Mw^rango,  and  so  deep"  that,  to  cross  it,  the  author 
"  had  to  take  ofl*  his  trousers  and  tuck  his  clothes  under  his 
arms." 

When  we  reflect,  then,  on  Captain  Speke's  own  misgivings, 
which  prompted  him  to  consult  Dr.  Murie,  who  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, and  adopt  his  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  certainly  is 
most  strange  that  he  did  not,  when  on  the  spot,  take  the  natural 
and  simple  course  of  examining  the  river  himself.  Though  he 
may  have  been  unable  to  descend  the  stream  which  he  left  at  the 
Earuma  Falls,  there  was  surely  nothing  to  prevent  his  ascending 
the  one  which  he  saw  at  Paira.  Often  when  persons  fear  the 
worst,  they  not  unnaturally  prefer  remaining  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
and  we  cannot  but  suspect  this  to  have  been  Captain  Speke's 
case.  He  had  assumed  that  the  "  Nile"  was  close  at  hand ;  he 
was  assured  by  all  the  natives  that  it  was  not  so ;  but  he  "  knew 
in  his  mind  all  those  reports  were  false ;"  and  so,  when  he  saw  the 
" fine  Highland  stream,"  he  decided  "in  his  mind"  that  it  must 
be  and  should  be  the  mighty  Nile.  Further  investigation  could  not 
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make  it  more  than  he  wished  and  believed  it  to  be.  Why,  then,  nm 
the  risk  of  finding  himself  to  have  been  deceived  ? 

If  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  the  river  which  Capt.  Speke 
left  at  the  Earuma  Falls  flowing  towards  the  west,  will,  in  fact, 
the  upper  course  be  of  the  Djour  or  some  other  river  joining  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  the  west  of  the  Tubiri  or  White  River ;  this 
latter  stream  being  restricted  to  the  lower  course  of  the  As6a. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  the  Asua  issuing  from 
Lake  Baringo,  and  the  Eivira  from  Lake  Nyanza  (and  not  the 
Sobat  and  Tubiri,  as  Dr.  Beke  conjectured)  would  be  Ptolemy's 
two  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  Captain  Speke  may  yet  be  right,  though 
not  in  the  way  that  he  intended,  in  making  Lake  Nyanza  to  be 
the  ^'top-head  of  the  Nile." 

'  But  the  "  top-head  "  of  a  river  is  not  necessarily  its  source,  as 
Captain  Speke  insists  on  its  being.  As  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Petermann  in  the  Cologne  Gazette,  and  as  is  shown  in  the 
instructive  comparative  map  in  his  *'  Mittheilungen,"  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  is  the  top-head  of  the  Rhone,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion 
furthest  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth  ;  yet  it  is  not,  and 
never  was  imagined  to  be,  the  source  of  that  river.  What  we 
have  to  look  for,  are  the  sources  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
lake,  which  will  consequently  be  the  sources  of  the  river  which 
the  lake  feeds  in  its  turn ;  and  having  discovered  these  sources, 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  decide  which  among  them  is  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  source  of  the  main  stream.  The 
<5hoice  may  even  be  arbitrary ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be 
made,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  source  of  one  of  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  lake  will  eventually  acquire  the  proud  title  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile, — with  this  proviso  always,  that  the  Nyanza  is 
really  the  "  top-head"  of  the  Nile.  This,  however,  is,  for  the 
present,  merely  an  assumption  ;  for  the  extensive  country  of  the 
Masai  and  other  tribes  situate  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
Nyanza  and  larger  than  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  is  still 
unexplored ;  besides  which  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  Tanganyika 
is  not  connected  with  the  Nile;  and  lastly,  we  do  not  at  all  know 
what  there  may  be  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika.  Such  are  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  problem  of  the  discovery  of  the  Source  of 
the  Nile  is  still  surrounded ! 

If  the  hydrographical  system  of  the  regions  visited  by  Capt 
Speke  remains  so  unsettled,  their  orography,  as  assumed  by 
him,  is  yet  more  unsatisfactory.  "  The  continent  of  Africa,"  he 
asserts — 

**  is  Bomething  like  a  dish  turned  upside  down,  having  a  high  and 
flat  central  plateau,  with  a  higher  rim  of  hiUs  surrounding  it ;  from 
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below  which,  exterially,  it  suddenly  slopes  down  to  the  flat  strip  of 
land  bordering  on  the  sea.  A  dish,  however,  is  generally  uniform  in 
shape — Africa  is  not.  For  instance,  we  find  in  its  centre  a  high  g^up 
of  hills  surrounding  the  head  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  composed 
chiefly  of  argillaceous  sandstones,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Lunce 
Mantes  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Soma  Qiri  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  Further, 
instead  of  a  rim  at  the  northern  end,  the  country  shelves  down  from 
the  equator  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  on  the  general  surface  of 
the  interior  plateau  there  are  basins  full  of  water  (lakes),  from  which, 
when  rains  overflow  them,  rivers  are  formed,  that,  cutting  through  the 
flanking  rim  of  hills,  find  their  way  to  the  sea," — pp.  xiv.,  xv. 

Now,  this  is  simply  a  series  of  assumptions  so  perfectly  un- 
founded, that  it  would  really  not  be  worth  while  to  show  their 
fallacy,  were  it  not  that  Capt.  Speke,  as  the  explorer  of  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  the  African  continent,  and  the  author  of  a  goodly 
volume  describing  his  travels,  has  a  jprimd/acie  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general  reader,  who  can  only  look  to  persons  in 
his  position  for  instruction  on  subjects  with  which  he  himself 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  more  than  a*  superficial  ac- 
quaintance. 

Captain  Speke  has  travelled  from  the  east  coast  near  Zanzibar 
as  far  as  Tanganyika,  over  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
width  of  the  continent  on  that  parallel,  and  a  section  of  the 
country  traversed  by  him  is  given  in  the  map  accompanying  his 
work.  From  that  section  it  will  be  seen  that  irom  the  Bobeho 
Pass,  in  about  SB"*  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  5148  feet,  the  land 
slopes  generally  towards  the  interior  as  far  as  it  has  been 
explored,  Lake  Tanganyika  being  no  more  than  1844  feet  above 
the  ocean.  Further,  the  elevation  of  Lake  Ltita  Nzig6  (though 
not  marked  in  his  present  map)  was  reported  by  Captain  Speke  to 
be  estimated  at  2200  feet ;  and  we  know  that  between  the  Karuma 
Falls  and  Madi  there  is  a  fall  of  more  than  1000  feet ;  so  that  it 
is  demonstrated  that  the  fall  of  the  land  throughout  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  (including  therein  Lake  Tanganyika)  is  altogether 
towards  the  west.  So  far,  then,  as  we  may  generalize  firom  the 
facts  already  before  us,  we  are  warranted  in  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of  Africa  from 
30*^  N.  lat.  as  far  as  8**  or  9**  S.  lat.— being  about  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  continent  from  north  to  south — consists 
of  a  mountain-range  running  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  falling  westwards  io  about  the  dOth  meridian 
of  east  longitude,  where  the  greatest  depression  of  this  portion  of 
the  continent  exists;  and  that  this  depression  forms  the  bed  of 
the  Nile,  of  which  river  the  fall  from  south  to  north  is  so  very 
small,  that  its  course  appears  to  be  almost  stagnant  except  during 
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the  rains,  and,  as  Dr.  Beke  described  it  in  1846,*  to  "  consist  ifl 
the  dry  season  of  a  succession  of  lakes  and  swamps  rather  than  td 
be  the  channel  of  a  running  stream," — or  as  Captain  Speke  him^ 
self  now  expresses  it  (p.  623)  to  be  "  more  like  a  long  pond  than 
a  river." 

What  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  this  depression  ma^ 
be  there  are  no  data  for  enabling  us  to  do  more  than  cautiooslj 
speculate;  but  most  probably  it  does  not  possess  the  sam^ 
strongly-marked  features  as  the  eastern  side,  where  we  find  i 
massive  and  elevated  mountain-range,  with  summits  rising  to  t^ 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  thousand  feet,  towering  above  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow.  i 

The  alleged  "  high  group  of  hills  surrounding  the  head  of  th^ 
Tanganyika  Lake, ....  supposed  to  be  the  Luna  Monies  of  PtoJ 
lemy  or  the  Soma  Oiri  of  the  ancient  Hindus,"  is  an  unfortonatel 
aflfair  altogether.  On  the  map  published  by  .Capt  Speke  iij 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  1849,  shortly  after  his  return  fironj 
the  first  expedition  with  Captain  Burton,  these  mountains  wen 
introduced,  their  elevation  being  marked  as  "6000  to  bOOOfeet  1 
above  the  ocean.  Captain  Burton,  however,  in  his  "Lak^ 
Eegions  of  Central  Africa  "  (pp.  90,  91),  unequivocally  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  range,  which  he  stigmatized  as  "  wholl]^ 
hypothetical  or  rather  inventive;"  and  in  the  original  mapo^ 
Captain  Speke  himself,  sent  from  Egypt  to  the  Royal  Geogra^ 
phical  Society,  after  his  return  from  his  second  journey, — whica 
map  contains  a  note  signed  "J.  H.  Speke,  Captain,  Feb.  26, 
1863,"  declaring  that  "nothing  remains  to  perfect  the  map,  bni 
to  shift  the  longitudinal  lines,  if  required," — this  moon-sbaped 
range  of  mountains  is  not  laid  down,  but  the  name  is  transferredl 
to  two  parallel  ranges,  represented  as  flanking  the  northern  per 
tion  of  Tanganyika,  at  least  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  posi- 
tion attributed  to  the  *'  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  in  the  author's 
present  map.t  And  his  own  "  view  of  Mount  Mfiitobiro  and 
drainage  system  of  the  Lunee  Montes,"  given  in  page  214  of  hisi 
work,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representation  of  what 
the  mountains  marked  in  his  original  map  of  Feb.  26,  1863,  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  is  certainly  quite  inapplicable  to  the  immense 
and  distant  range  laid  down  in  the  map  accompanying  that  woii* 
It  is  for  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  who  constructed  the  latter  map,  to 
satisfy  the  scientific  world  as  to  the  authority  upon  which  he  has 
introduced  these  mountains  into  it,  in  lieu  of  those  laid  down  in 
Captain  Speke's  original  manuscript  map. 

*  "  JoiLmal  of  the  Royal  Geograp»hical  Society,'*  vol.  xviL  p.  80. 
t  See  Dr.  Beke  in  the  Aihenaum,  Jan,  2, 1864. 
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According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Baron  Carl  von  der 
Decken,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  at  or  near  the  equator  is  at  the 
height  of  about  17,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  consequently,  as  Dr. 
Barth  justly  remarks,  "  the  assumption  that  the  mountains  at  the 
northern  end  of  Tanganyika,  the  loftiest  of  which.  Mount  Mfiim- 
biro,  is  no  more  than  10,000  feet  high,  are  the  representatives  of 
Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  of  which  the  exclusive  charac- 
teristic is  their  snowy  summits,  is  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
true  criticism  (widerspricht  jeder  richtigen  Kritik)." 

Before  discussing  the  subject  of  the  true  position  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  we  must  first  dispose  of  the  "  Soma  Oiri  of 
the  ancient  Hindus."  These  mountains  are  shown  in  a  map 
accompanying  a  paper  by  Ueut.  (afterwards  Colonel)  Wilford,  pub- 
hshed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "Asiatic  Besearches ;"  the  autho- 
rity of  which  paper  is  so  implicitly  relied  on  by  Captain  Speke,  ^ 
that,  besides  giving  in  his  work  a/oc-^imiZe  of  this  map,  he  does^. 
not  scruple  to  express  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  came,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  our  previous 
information  concerning  the  hydrography  of  these  regions,  as  well  as 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  originated  with  the  ancient  Hindus,  who' 
told  it  to  the  priests  of  the  Nile :  and  that  all  those  busy  Egyptian 
geographers,  who  disseminated  their  knowledge  with  a  view  to  be 
iamous  for  their  long-sightedness  in  solving  the  deep-seated  mystery 
which  enshrouded  the  source  of  their  holy  river,  were  so  many  hypo- 
thetical humbugs." — p.  264. 

The  most  fitting  rebuke  to  such  unsuitable  language  is  the 
fact  pointed  out  in  the  Athenaum*  by  Mr.  Cooley,  that  Lieut. 
Wilford  s  paper  (as  he  himself  subsequently  acknowledged  in  a 
communication  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  printed  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  "  Asiatic  Besearches  *),  was  based  on  false  infor- 
mation furnished  to  him  by  his  Brahmin  pundit,  by  whom  the 
names  of  "  Egypt"  and  "  the  Nile,"  among  others,  were  fraudu-« 
lently  introduced  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  his  employer,  who 
fancied  to  himself  an  early  connexion  between  India  and  Egypt,- 
and  who,  not  being  able  to  read  the  Puranas  himself,  sought  tiie 
assistance  of  a  clever  but  unscrupulous  native,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  his  foible.  As  full  particulars  of  this  imposition  are 
given  under  the  head  "  Wilford"  in  works  of  such  general  refe- 
rence as  the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  and  the  "English  Cyclo- 
pcedia"  (Biographical  Division),  it  certainly  is  surprising,  not 
perhaps  that  Capt.  Speke  himself,  but  that  those  about  him  who 
might  have  known  better,  should  have  fallen  into  the  trap. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  position  of  the 

»  Of  January  9, 1864. 
[VoL  LXXXI.  No.  CLX.]— New  Seeubs,  Vol  XXV.  No.  IL        Z 
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Mountains  of  tbe  Moon,  on  whioh  subject  we  may  again  follow 
Dr.  Beke,  who  remarks  that — 

''  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  an  established  feature  of  Africta 
geogi*aphy.  All  writers,  whether  Arabian  or  European,  mention  them ; 
all  travellers  in  Central  Africa  hear  of  them ;  and  yet  so  indefinite,  so 
varied,  so  contradictory  are  the  statements  respecting  these  mountains, 
that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  their  magm« 
tude,  extent,  or  even  their  locality." 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently  asserted,  that  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  of  their  containing  the  Sources  of  tbe  Nile,  is  founded  on 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  "  Geography"  of  Claudius 
Ptolemy,*  on  the  exposition  of  which  Dr.  Beke  has  occupied 
himself  during  so  many  years.  This  passage  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

''  Around  the  Barbarian  Gulf  (in  which  is  the  Island  of  Menuthios^ 
or  Zanzibar)  dwell  the  man-eating  Ethiopians,  from  the  west  of  whom 
extend  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  from  which  the  lakes  of  the  Nile 
receive  the  snows," 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Cooley,  with  no  little  ingenuity.t 
that  this  passage  is  an  interpolation  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century ;  but  this  notion  is  now  completely 
disproved  by  Dr.  Beke's  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Meadows 
of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems"  of  El  Masudi,  the  earliest  of 
the  Arabian  historians,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
tenth  century,  and  who,  after  quoting  largely  from  Ptolemy's 
work,  makes  this  explicit  declaration : — 

''I  saw  in  the  Jighrqfia  (U  \Je^  Fco^ypa^/a),  a  drawing  of  the 
Nile,  as  it  comes  forth  from  the  Jebel-el-Kamar  (j^  Jl  J^),  rising 
from  twelve  sources." 

This  statement,  besides  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  body  of  Ptolemy's  work  already 
cited,  likewise  conclusively  proves  the  Arabic  name  Jehelni- 
Kamuir  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek ;  though  the  later 
Arabian  geographers,  in  their  ignorance  of  Greek,  sought  to 
make  the  name  significant  in  their  own  language. 

Ptolemy  plainly  intimates  that  his  knowledge  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  was  derived  from  the  reports  of  persons  who  had  visited 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  there  obtained  information  respecting 
the  interior,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Portuguese  did  in  the 


♦  Book  iv.  ch.  9. 
t  *•  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile.'*    London :  1856. 
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fifteenth  and  snbsequent  oentnries,  and  as  other  Europeans  have 
done  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  in  constructing  his  map  from 
such  insufScient  information,  the  great  geographer  fell  into  the 
fundamental  error  with  respect  to  the  position  and  direction  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  Dr.  Beke  corrects  by  making 
those  mountains  to  be  a  meridional,  instead  of  an  equatorial  range 
— to  run  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  the  Bar- 
barian Gulf;  instead  of  crossing  the  continent  from  east  to  west. 

This  theory  that  the  principal  mountain  system  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  extends  from  north  to  south,  on  the  eastern  side  adjacent 
to  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  resembling  in  its  rough 
parallelism  to  the  coast  and  principal  meridional  direction  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  and  the  western  ghauts  of  India,  is  further 
corroborated  by  the  similar  meridional  extension  of  the  mountain 
system  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Arabia,  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  on  the  23rd  of  February  last. 

The  difficulty  of  mapping  general  and  vague  information  respect^ 
ing  countries  othenvise  unknown,  is  well  understood  by  geogra- 
phers ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Ptolemy 
should  have  regarded  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  as  an  equatorial 
range,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  such  a  range, 
running  from  east  to  west  across  the  continent,  has  always  pre* 
vailed  among  geographers,  as  the  ordinary  maps  of  Africa  plainly 
show.  In  that  of  the  Irish  Education  Commissioners,  used  in 
all  the  National  Schools,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  promi- 
nently marked  in  the  position  thus  indicated ;  and  as  this  direction 
of  the  principal  mountain  range  of  Africa  is  dogmatically  main- 
tained by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  it  is  only  natural  that 
it  should  be  adopted  without  question  by  most  travellers  in  remote 
parts  of  Africa.  Accordingly  we  find  Captain  Burton  stating 
that  "  from  the  fifth  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  equator  an 
elevated  mass  of  granite  and  sandstone  formation  crosses  from 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  centre  of  Tropical  Africa," 
and  probably  extends  even  to  the  west  side  of  the  continent, 

there  to  "  inosculate  with  the  ridge  which  is popularly 

known,  according  to  Denham  and  Olapperton,  as  el  Gibel  Gumhif 
— Jebel  Kamar — or  Mons  Lunee  ;"*  and  M.  Du  Chaillu,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  expresses  himself  in  his  work  on 
"  Equatorial  Africa"  as  follows : — 

"  Judging,  therefore,  from  my  own  examination  and  from  the  most 
careful  inquiries  among  people  of  the  far  interior,  I  think  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  an  important  mountain-range  divides  the  con- 

•  «  The  Lake  Eegions  of  Central  Africa^''  pp.  40-1. 
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tinent  of  Africa  nearly  along  the  line  of  tbe  equator,  starting  from  the 
west  from  the  range  which  runs  along  the  coast  north  and  south,  and 
ending  in  the  east,  prohably  in  the  country  south  of  the  mountams  of 
Abyssinia,  or  perhaps  terminating  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Tanganyika 
of  Captains  Burton  and  Speke." — Freface,  p.  viL 

Geographers  in  Germany  and  France,  and  some  also  in  England, 
are,  however,  not  of  the  same  mind.  When  Sir  Boderick  Mor- 
chison,  in  his  anniversary  address  on  the  25th  May,  1863,  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  the  first  report 
received  from  Captain  Speke,  he  explicitly  announced  that  that 
traveller  had  established  the  fact  that  ''the  hypothetical  chain 
of  mountains  which  had  been  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  which  Ptolemy  spoke  of  as  traversing  the  equatorial  regions 
of  Africa  from  east  to  west,  have  no  such  range  as  theoretically 
inferred  by  Dr.  Beke ;" — meaning,  of  course,  that  their  having  no 
such  range  had  been  theoretically  inferred  (as  it  had  been  repeat- 
edly asserted)  by  that  geographer ;  and  that  Captain  Speke  bad 
from  actual  observation  confirmed  Dr.  Beke's  inference.  This 
announcement  made  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  Address  at  Berlin,  on  the 
6th  of  June  following,  exclaim,  "I  was  quite  right,  then,  in  reject- 
ing as  untrue  the  equatorial  mountain-range  which  has  been 
smuggled  (eingeschw&rzt)  back  again  into  African  geography 
ty  Du  Chaillu.^' 

Nevertheless,  Captain  Speke,  since  his  arrival  in  England, 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  withstand  home  influences.  In 
his  published  work  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  vaunted 
discovery  of  the  non-existence  of  this  equatorial  range  of  moun- 
tains, but  on  the  contrary,  he  reproduces  "  the  high  group  of  hills 
surrounding  the  head  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,"  which  he  had 
abandoned  in  his  manuscript  map  of  February  26,  1863;  and 
he  makes  "  these  highly  saturated  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  give 
birth  to  the  Congo,  as  well  as  to  the  Nile,  and  also  to  the  Shire 
branch  of  the  Zambeze," — (p.  264) — in  which  he  merely  adopts 
the  speculative  views  expressed  by  Earl  De  Grey  in  his  anniversary 
address  of  1859. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  a  letter  inserted 
in  the  Timee  of  the  11th  June,  1863,  authoritatively  declares 
that  "  All  the  waters  occupying  the  position  [from  4  deg.  to 
11  deg.  south  latitude],  including  the  Lake  Tanganyika  of 
Burton  and  Speke,  are  known  to  flow  southwards ;  the  watershed 
between  North  and  South  Africa  in  that  meridian  having  been 
happily  defined." 

We  are,  however,  bound  to  assert,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  accomplished  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
that  for  the  statement  just  cited  there  is  no  real  authority ;  for  who 
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can  possibly  have  "  defined"  the  physical  character  of  a  region 
which  tfo  European  has  ever  yet  visited  ? 

There  is  far  more  reason  for  the  belief  that  Lake  Tanganyika 
is  within  the  hydrographical  system  of  the  Nile,  and  that  its  deep- 
sunk  bed  is  the  termination  of  the  great  meridional  depression  of 
Eastern  Africa,  If  so,  it  will  not  be  till  after  we  have  passed  its 
southernmost  extremity,  that  we  shall  come  to  "  the  watershed 
between  North  and  South  Africa," — the  parting  between  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Nile  and  those  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi.  Where  this  central  point  of 
division  between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean — the  great  hydrophylorcivm 
of  Africa,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  recondite  Jesuit,  Athanasius 
Kircher,* — actually  exists,  our  still  insuflficient  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  But 
Dr.  Beke  suggests  that  "  if  it  were  allowable  to  attempt  to  be 
definite  in  a  matter  which  is  necessarily  indefinite,  it  might  be 
placed  in  9^  south  latitude  and  27  east  longitude." 

But  a  subject  of  infinitely  greater  interest  than  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  is  the  history  of  the  races  of  mankind 
inhabiting  the  upper  basin  of  that  river,  or  the  determination  of 
any  question  of  physical  geography.  This  subject  is  dilated  on  by 
Captain  Speke  in  the  course  of  his  work,  but  instead  of  being 
elucidated,  it  is  only  rendered  more  confused  and  unintelligible. 

A  fact  recognised  by  all  ethnologists  is,  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  the 
languages  spoken  among  the  native  races  belong  to  what  is  deno- 
minated the  Caffre  or  Kafir  family  or  class.  Without  entering 
into  any  critical  examination  of  these  languages,  which  have  all 
a  close  aflBnity  with  one  another,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
citing  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  in  his  valuable 
edition  of  Dr.  Prichard's  "  Natural  History  of  Man,"  as  suflBcient 
to  give  our  readers  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  languages,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  render  intelligible  certain  compound  terms 
employed  by  Captain  Speke  throughout  his  work,  which  to 
the  ordinary  reader  must  be  not  a  little  perplexing.  Mr.  Norris 
says,— 

'*  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  Kafir  tongues  have  certain  particles  dis- 
tinguishing  singulars  from  plurals  (and  sometimes  duals),  adjectives 
from  substantives,  and  one  kind  of  substantive  from  another.  Dr. 
Krapf,  in  the  narrtitive  of  his  journeys  into  Sarabara  in  1852,  speaks 
of  the  Kisambara  language,  spoken  by  the  Wasambara,  who  live  in 

•  See  **  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  vol.  xm  p.  82. 
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TJsambara ;  and  now  and  tben  mentions  a  Masambara,  one  of  a  Kkam- 
bara  family.  Different  dialects  have  different  particles  :  in  the  language 
which  the  editor  would  wish  to  call  Chuana,  a  native  of  the  country  is 
a  Mochuana,  two  are  Buchuana,  the  people  generally  are  the  Bichuana, 
and  the  language  is  Sichuana ;  and  the  latter  words  have  become  current 
in  England  to  the  puzzlement  of  readers  of  African  intelligence. 
Wherever  the  Kafir  prefix  has  not  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
English  appellation,  the  editor  omits  it." 

Captain  Speke  remarks  to  the  like  effect  :— 

"  There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  to  which  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  most  particularly,  which  is,  that  Wa  prefixed  to  the 
essential  word  of  a  country,  means  men  or  people ;  M  prefixed,  means 
man  or  individual ;  27,  in  the  same  way,  means  place  or  locality ;  and 
£i  prefixed,  indicates  the  language.  Example : — Wag(^,  is  the  people 
of  Gogo ;  Mgogo,  is  a  Gogo  man ;  Ugogo,  is  the  country  of  Gogo  ; 
and  !£gogo,  the  language  of  Gogo." — p.  xxxi. 

There  cannot  be  a  question  that  if,  after  this  explanation,  the 
author  had  dropped  all  these  prefixes  and  continued  to  speak  of 
the  people  and  the  language  of  the  country  of  Gogo,  he  would 
have  simplified  the  matter  very  much,  and  rendered  the  perusal 
of  his  work  a  far  less  laborious  and  disagreeable  task  than  we 
fear  it  is  at  present  to  the  generality  of  his  readers,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  bear  in  mind  these  verbal  minutiae.  In  order  to 
remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  and  in  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Norris's  rule  will  eventually  be  adopted,  and  the  prefixes  of 
the  Kafir  languages  dropped  altogether  by  English  writers  (as  we 
believe  they  are  by  Bishop  Colenso,  among  others),  we  have  taken 
on  ourselves,  even  in  quotations  firom  Captain  Speke  s  work,  to 
separate  the  prefixes  from  the  roots ;  for  we  oannot  but  think  it 
more  euphonious,  and  certainly  more  intelligible,  to  style  Mtesa 
(for  instance),  king  of  the  country  of  Ganda,  and  to  speak  of 
a  native  or  natives  of  Ganda,  and  of  the  Ganda  language,  than 
to  be  constantly  ringing  the  changes  on  Uganda,  Mganda,  Wa- 
ganda,  and  Kiganda. 

Captain  Speke  is,  however,  not  content  to  follow  even  his  own 
rule;  for  he  says  (p.  16),  '' U-za-Bamo,  which  may  mean  the 
country  of  Bamo,"  ^ough  he  admits  that  he  ''  never  found  any 
natives  who  could  enlighten  him  on  the  derivation  of  this 
obviomly  (?)  triple  word.'  We  should  say  it  is  U-Zaramo,  the 
country  of  Zaiumo,  of  which  the  natives  are  called  by  Captain 
Spek^  himself  (p.  17)  Wa-Zaramo.  So,  too,  he  speaks  of 
**  U-Sagara,  or  as  it  might  be  interpreted,  U-sa-Gara — country 
of  Gara"  (p.  38)  ;  whereas  we  should  say,  U-Sagaora;  and  Cap** 
tain  Speke  himself  uses  Wa-Sagara  (p.  34). 

The  same  objection  applies  yet  more  forcibly  to  th^  impoftant 
word  Unyamwezi,  which  Captain  Speke  splits  up  into  "  U-n-ya- 
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Mwezi  —  Country  of  Moon"  (p.  84)  ;  whereas,  according  to 
his  own  rule  and  his  own  practice  in  speaking  of  the  Wa-Ny- 
amwezi  and  Ki-Nyamwezi,  it  ought  clearly  to  be  U-Nyamwezi ; 
a  single  native  of  which  country,  by  an  excess  of  inconsistency, 
is  called  by  him  Myamwezi  (p.  85),  a  form  which  was  never  met 
with  before.  It  ought  to  be  M-Nyamwezi — or  "  Monomoezi," 
as  the  name  used  formerly  to  be  written,  in  its  application  to 
the  country  not  less  than  to  a  native  of  it  or  to  the  people 
generally. 

Leaving  these  minor  points,  we  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  general  subject  of  the  South  African  family  of  languages,  re- 
specting which  we  have  to  remark,  that,  whilst  the  limits  within 
which  these  languages  are  spoken  have  been  ascertained  to  ex- 
tend from  the  mouths  of  the  Congo  in  the  Atlantic  to  those  of 
the  Zambezi  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  southwards  to  the 
Hottentots,  their  limits  towards  the  north  remain  undeter- 
mined ;  though  Dr.  Krapf  states  in  his  "  Vocabularies  of  East 
African  Languages,"  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent 
they  extend  northwards  to  the  equator,  or  thereabouts.  In 
Captain  Speke's  original  map  the  northern  limit  of  these  lan- 
guages, between  the  dOth  and  d5th  meridians  of  East  longitude, 
is  marked  as  being  in  about  2**  N.  lat. ;  and  though  this  limit  is 
not  indicated  in  the  map  accompanying  his  present  work,  we  may 
take  it  to  be  substantially  correct ;  for  in  speaking  of  a  native  of 
Amara,  a  country  marked  on  the  map  as  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Nyanza,  the  author  says : — 

"  I  took  down  many  words  of  his  language,  and  foxmd  they  corre- 
sponded with  the  North  African  dialects,  as  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Kidi,  Gbni,  and  Madi  [all  beyond  2**  north  lat.].  The  southerners, 
speaking  of  these,  would  call  them  Wa-Kidi,  Wa-Gani,  and  Wa-Madi ; 
but  among  themselves  the  syllable  Wa  is  not  predxed,  as  in  the 
southern  dialects,  to  signify  people." — p.  234. 

Unfortunately  no  vocabularies  of  these  "North  African 
dialects  "  are  given ;  so  that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
class  the  languages  of  Kidi,  Gani,  and  Madi  belong.  The 
numerous  languages  and  dialects  collected  in  Dr.  Koelle*s 
"  Polyglotta  Africana,"  show  what  a  mass  of  distinct  tongues — 
many  of  which  appear  to  be  radically  distinct — exist  in  Africa ; 
and  in  the  vocabularies  of  East  African  languages  collected  by 
Dr.  Beke  and  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Philological  Society,"  there  are  several  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Koelle  s  collection  nor  in  that  of  Dr.  Krapf,  and 
which,  from  their  being  spoken  in  the  countries  lying  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  in  the  direction  of  those  visited  bty  Captain  Speke, 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  some  affinity  to  the   latter  s   "  North 
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African  dialects."  From  Captain  Speke's  silence,  we  are  not  only- 
unable  to  class  these  languages  of  Eidi,  Madi,  and  Gani,  but  we 
cannot  even  decide  whether  they  are  in  any  way  allied  to  that  of 
the  Wa-Huma,  the  most  remarkable  people  met  with  by  Capt. 
Speke,  and  respecting  whom  he  furnishes  some  most  interesting 
information. 

In  passing  out  of  U-Nyamwezi  in  about  8^  south  lat..  Captain 
Speke  came  into  U-Zinza ;  which  country,  he  says — 

**  Is  ruled  by  two  Wa-Huma  chieftains  of  foreign  blood,  descended 
from  the  Abyssinian  stock,  of  whom  we  saw  specimens  scattered  all 
over  XJ-Nyamwezi,  and  who  extended  even  down  south  as  far  as  Fipa." 
—p.  124. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  author  and  to  render  his 
meaning  intelligible,  we  have  to  explain,  that  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  he  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  river 
Kivira,  which  he  saw  at  the  Bipon  Falls,  is  the  Nile,  the  whole 
Nile,  and  nothing  but  the  Nile,  so  he  broadly  assumes  that  these 
strangers,  the  Wa-Huma,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Abyssinians. 
His  system  of  ethnology  is  of  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  comprehensive  character.  In  the  introduction  to  his  work, 
under  the  head  "  Fauna,"  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

**  In  treating  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  we  will  first  take 
man — the  true  curly-headed,  flat-nosed,  pouch-mouthed  negro — not  the 
Wa-Huma.*' — p.  xvii. 

He  then  enters  into  a  lengthened  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  "  negroes,"  but  says  not  a  word  more  respect- 
ing their  physical  characters,  except  that  "  the  hair  of  the  negro 
will  not  grow.''  From  this  we  might  have  been  led  to  infer  that 
in  this  peculiarity  the  "  South  Africans  "  were  distinct  from  the 
Wa-Huma,  were  it  not  for  the  description  given  of  the  great 
King  Kamrasi,  the  despot  of  the  U-Nyora,  who  (we  are  told) 
looked — 

"  Enshrouded  in  his  mbOgH  dress,  for  all  the  world  like  a  pope  in 
state — calm  and  actionless.  One  bracelet  of  fine-twisted  brass  wire 
adorned  his  left  wrist,  and  his  hair,  half  an  inch  long,  was  worked  up  into 
small  peppercom-like  knobs,  by  rubbing  the  hands  circularly  over  the 
crown  of  the  head.  His  eyes  were  long,  face  narrow,  and  nose  prominent, 
after  the  true  fashion  of  his  breed  ;  and  though  a  finely-made  man, 
considerably  above  six  feet  high,  he  was  not  so  large  as  Eumanika." — 
p.  611. 

Rumanika  himself  and  his  brother  Nnanaji  had  been  previously 
described  as  "  men  of  noble  appearance  and  size,"  and  as  being— 

**  as  unlike  as  they  could-  be  to  the  common  order  of  the  natives  of 
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tbe  surrounding  districts.    They  had  fine  oval  faces,  large  eyes,  and 
high  noses,  denoting  the  best  blood  of  Abyssinia." — ^p.  203. 

He  further  describes  a  M-Huma  woman  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  gazelle  eyes,  oval  face,  h^h  thin 
nose,  and  fine  lips,  and  would  have  made  a  good  match  for  Saim,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  Arab  blood  in  him,  and  was,  therefore,  in  my  opinion^ 
much  of  the  same  mixed  Shem-Hamitic  breed." — -p.  161. 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  construction  of  his  extra- 
ordinary theory  respecting  these  Wa-Huma,  the  author  was  led 
entirely  by  the  nose.  This  theory  is  summed  up  by  him  in  these 
words : — 

"  I  propose  to  state  my  theory  of  the  ethnology  of  that  part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  the  people  collectively  styled  Wa-Huma^-other- 
wise  Gallas  or  Abyssinians.  My  theory  is  founded  on  the  traditions 
of  the  several  nations,  as  checked  by  my  own  observation  of  what  I 
saw  when  passing  through  them.  It  appears  impossible  to  believe, 
judging  from  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Wa-Huma,  that  they  can 
be  of  any  other  race  than  the  semi-Shem-Hamitic  of  Ethiopia.  The 
traditions  of  the  imperial  government  of  Abyssinia  go  as  far  back  as 
the  scriptural  age  of  King  David,  from  whom  the  late  reigning  king 
of  Abyssinia,  Sah61a  Selassie,  traced  his  descent. 

"  Most  people  appear  to  regard  the  Abyssinians  as  a  different  race 
from  the  Gallas,  but,  I  believe,  without  foundation.  Both  alike  are 
Christians  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  true  that,  while  the  abori- 
ginal Abyssinians  in  Abyssinia  proper  are  more  commonly  agricul- 
turists, the  Grallas  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people;  but  I  conceive  that 
the  two  may  have  had  the  same  relations  with  each  other,  which  I 
found  the  Wa-Huma  kings  and  Wa-Huma  herdsmen  holding  with  the 
agricultural  Wa-Zinza  in  U-Zinza,  the  Wa-Nyambo  in  Karaga6,  the 
Wa-Ganda  in  U-Ganda,  and  the  Wa-Nyoro  in  U-Nyoro. 

"  In  these  countries  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
who  had  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  them,  leaving  the  agricultural 
aborigines  to  tiU  the  ground,  whilst  the  junior  members  of  the  usurping 
clans  herded  cattle — just  as  in  Abyssinia,  or  wherever  the  Abyssinians 
or  Gallas  have  shown  themselves.  There  a  pastoral  clan  from  the 
Asiatic  side  took  the  government  of  Abyssinia  from  its  people,  and 
have  ruled  over  them  ever  since,'  changing,  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Africans,  the  texture  of  their  hair  and  colour  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
still  maintaining  a  high  stamp  of  Asiatic  feature,  of  which  a  marked 
characteristic  is  a  bridged  instead  of  a  bridgeless  nose. 

"  It  may  be  presumed  that  there  once  existed  a  foreign  but  compact 
government  in  Abyssinia,  which,  becoming  great  and  powerful,  sent 
out  armies  on  all  sides  of  it,  especially  to  the  south,  south-east,  and 
west,  slave-hunting  and  devastating  wherever  they  went,  and  in  process 
of  time  becoming  too  great  for  one  ruler  to  control.    Junior  members 
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of  tbe  royal  family  then,  pushing  their  fortunes,  dismembered  themselTes 
from  the  parent  stock,  created  separate  governments,  and,  for  reasons 
which  cannot  be  traced,  changed  their  names.  In  this  manner  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Gallas  separated  from  the  Abyssinians,  and  located 
themselves  to  the  south  of  their  native  land." — ^p.  247. 

Notwithstanding  the  authors  unqualified  assertion  thai  this 
theory  is  ''  founded  on  the  traditions  of  the  several  nations,  as 
checked  by  his  own  observations  of  what  he  saw  when  passing 
through  them,"  we  do  not  find  in  his  work  a  trace  of  any  tradition 
among  the  Wa-Huma,  that  they  came  from  Abyssinia ;  and  as  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Gallas,  and  the  written  history  of  tbe  Abys- 
sinians  themselves,  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  authors 
theory ;  for  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  foundation  is 
that  the  Wa-Huma  are  a  foreign,  race,  whose  characteristic  dis- 
tinction from  the  native  races  is  (in  the  author's  eyes)  "  a  bridged 
instead  of  a  bridgeless  nose,**  in  which  however  they  resemble  not 
only  the  Gallas  and  the  Abyssinians,  but  also  the  natives  of  many 
other  countries,  with  whom  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  connect 
them. 

So  engrossed,  however,  does  Captain  Speke  seem  to  haye  been 
with  his  own  "  theory,"  that  instead  of  caring  to  acquire  informa- 
tion from  tbe  natives,  as  to  what  they  really  knew  or  believed 
respecting  their  extraction,  his  grand  endeavour  was  to  instil  his 
own  notions  into  their  minds.  Thus  he  began  by  saying  to 
King  Bumanika — 

**  If  he  would  give  me  one  or  two  of  his  children,  I  would  have  them 
instructed  in  England  ;  for  I  admired  his  race,  and  believed  them  to  have 
9prtMgfrom  our  old  friends  the  Abyssinians,  whose  king,  Sahela  Selassie, 
had  received  rich  presents  from  our  Queen.  They  were  ChristiaDS 
like  ourselves,  and  had  the  Wa-Huma  not  lost  their  knowledge  of  God, 
they  would  be  so  also." — ^p.  208. 

This  last  assertion  would  apply  to  many  other  people  besides 
the  Wa-Huma ;  but*  it  does  not  make  them  to  be  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Abyssinians ;  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  Sahela  Selassie 
never  was,  and  never  pretended  to  be,  the  king.  His  title  in  the 
treaty  which  he  entered  into  with  Major  Harris  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  was  **  King  of  Shoa,  Efat,  and 
the  Gallas  ;"  and  though  he  ruled  as  an  independent  sovereign,  he 
never  absolutely  repudiated  the  supremacy  of  the  **  King  of  the 
Kings  of  Ethiopia,"  who  since  Sahela  Selassie's  death  has  burled 
his  son  from  the  throne  of  Shoa,  and  appointed  an  ordinary  pro- 
vincial governor  in  his  stead. 

But  Captain  Speke  is  determined  that  the  Wa-Huma,  shall  be 
not  only  Abyssinians,  but  Christians.    For  he  relates  that-^ 
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'^  Bumanika,  on  hearing  that  it  was  our  costom  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  with  a  good  feast  of  beef,  sent  us  an  ox.  I  immediately 
paid  him  a  visit  to  offer  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  at  the 
same  time  regretted,  much  to  his  amusement,  that  he^  as  one  of  the 
old  stock  of  Abyssinians,  who  are  the  oldest  Ghristians  on  record,  should 
haoe  forgotten  this  rite  ;  but  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when,  by 
making  it  known  that  his  tribe  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  heathenism, 
white  teachers  would  be  induced  to  set  it  all  to  rights  again."— 
p.  338. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  it  was  no 
doubt  quite  proper  to  tell  the  king  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  that  these  latter  were  the  oldest  Christians 
on  record,  the  one  assertion  being  just  as  true  as  the  other.  But 
let  us  see  how  it  operated  : — 

"  Ever  proud  of  his  history  since  I  had  traced  his  descent  from 
Abyssinia  and  King  David,  whose  hair  was  as  straight  as  my  oum, 
Bumanika  dwelt  on  my  theological  disclosures  with  the  greatest  delight^ 
and  wished  to  know  what  difference  existed  between  the  Arabs  and 
ourselves ;  to  which  Baraka  replied,  as  the  best  means  of  making  him 
understand,  that  whilst  the  Arabs  had  only  one  Book  we  had  two  ;  to 
which  I  added,  '  Yes,  that  is  true  in  a  sense ;  but  the  real  merits  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  got  the  better  book,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
obvious  fact  that  we  are  more  prosperous^  and  their  superiora  in  all 
things.'  "—p.  240. 

This  is  all  very  lamentable.  The  only  hope  is  that  the  fables 
which  Captain  Speke  and  his  spokesman,  Baraka,  palmed  on  the 
ignorant  Africans  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  were  heard. 

King  Eamrasi,  to  whom  the  same  childish  stories  were  told, 
was,  however,  a  match  for  Captain  Speke  in  ethnological  know- 
ledge, as  the  following  conversation  will  prove.  Being  summoned 
to  the  Kafu  palace,  the  latter  says : — 

''After  arriving  there,  and  going  through  the  usual  salutations, 
Kamrasi  asked  us  from  what  stock  of  people  we  came,  explaining  his 
meaning  by  saying  *  As  we,  Eumanika,  Mtesa,  and  the  rest  of  us 
(enumerating  the  kings)  are  Wa-Witu  (or  princes),  XJ-Witu  (or 
the  country  of  princes)  being  to  the  east.'  This  interesting  announce- 
ment made  me  quite  forget  to  answer  his  question,  and  induced  me  to 
say, '  Omwita,  indeed,  was  the  ancient  name  for  Mombas :  ifgou  oame 
fiim  that  place,  I  know  all  about  your  race  for  two  thousand  years  or 
more,  Omwita,  you  mean,  was  the  last  country  you  resided  in  before 
you  came  here ;  but  originally  you  came  from  Abyssinia,  the  sultan  of 
which,  our  great  friend,  is  Sahela  Selassie.' 

''He  pronounced  this  name  laughing,  and  said,  'Formerly  our  stock 
was  half-white  and  half-black,  with  one  side  of  our  heads  covered  with 
Btraight  hair,  and  the  other  side  frizzly :  you  certainly  do  know  every^ 
thing:  "—p.  636. 
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If  Kamrasi  believed  what  Speke  told  him  about  his  descent,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  latter  was  conyinced  he  had  derived  some 
valuable  information  from  the  former.  For,  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  says — 

'*  Taking  a  Bible  to  explain  all  I  fancied  I  knew  of  the  origin  and 
present  condition  of  the  Wa-Huma  branch  of  the  Ethiopians,  he^nning 
with  Adamy  to  show  how  it  was  that  the  king  had  heard  oy  tradition  that 
at  one  time  the  people  of  his  race  were  half  white  and  half  block.  Then, 
proceeding  with  the  Flood,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Europeans  remained 
white,  retaining  Japhet's  blood  ;  whilst  the  Arabs  are  tawny,  after 
Shem,  and  the  Africans  black,  after  Ham." — p.  646. 

Finally,  to  prove  the  greatness  of  Eamrasi's  **  half  white  and 
half  black  "  ancestors,  the  learned  expounder  of  the  Bible  "  read 
the  14th  Chapter  of  2nd  Chronicles,  in  which  it  is  written  how 
Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand,  met 
the  Jew  Asa;"  and  finished  his  lecture  with  the  statement  that 
**  at  a  much  later  date,  we  find  the  Ethiopians  battling  with  the 
Arabs  in  the  Somali  country,  and  with  the  Arabs  and  Portuguese 
at  Omwita  (Mombas)  ;" — the  whole  of  this  farrago  having  been 
ground  out  of  the  casual  resemblance  between  the  two  words 
"  Omwita"  and  "  U-Witu/' 

That  in  this  exposition  of  Bible  history,  the  seed  fell  on  stony 
ground,  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  related  of  the  termination 
of  the  interview. 

''  Kamrasi  then  began  counting  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  an  amuse- 
ment that  every  negro  that  gets  hold  of  a  book  indulges  in ;  and  con- 
cluding in  his  mind  that  each  page  or  leaf  represented  one  year  of  time 
since  the  beginning  of  creation,  continued  his  labour  till  one  quarter 
of  the  way  through  the  book,  and  then  only  shut  it  up  on  being  told, 
if  he  desii^  to  ascertain  the  number  more  closely,  he  had  better  count 
the  words." — p.  647. 

Captain  Speke  would  make  but  a  bad  teacher  if  he  were  thus  to 
snub  his  poor  childish  scholars  for  counting  the  leaves  of  their 
books  instead  of  studying  their  contents, — a  practice  which  we 
fear  is  not  peculiar  to  Africans  alone.  But  why  call  Kamrasi  a 
"  nigger  V  His  "  nose,  prominent  after  the  true  fashion  of  his 
breed,'"  ought  to  have  saved  him  from  this  indignity. 

At  a  later  period,  the  author  was  told  by  the  Governor  of 
Madi  that — 

'*  Tradition  recorded  that  the  Wa-Huma  were  once  half-black  and 
half-white,  with  half  the  hair  straight  and  other  half  curly ;  and  how 
was  this  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  the  country  formerly  belonged  to 
white  men  with  straight  hair,  but  was  subsequently  ti^en  by  black 
men  ?'*— p.  669. 

Instead  of  seeking  into  the  origin  of  this  curious  tradition. 
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Captain  Speke  imposes  on  the  poor  ignorant  man  his  own  cru- 
dities; saying — 

''  We  relieved  his  apprehensions  by  telling  him  his  ancestors  were 
formerly  all  white,  with  straight  hair,  and  lived  in  a  country  beyond 
the  salt  sea,  till  they  crossed  that  sea,  took  possession  of  Abyssinia, 
and  are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hubshies  and  Gallas ; 
but  neither  of  these  names  were  known  to  him." — p.  570. 

We  should  think  not,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
those  names  are,  neither  of  them,  native  names,  but  are  attri- 
buted by  strangers  to  people  of  very  different  races,  possessing 
only  a  general  resemblance  of  complexion  and  physiognomy. 

These  designations  are,  in  fact,  as  indefinite  as  the  Oriental 
term  "Frank"  as  applied  to  Europeans  generally,  or  our  own 
term  "  Indian"  as  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  various  races 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  however  widely  distinct  in  origin  and 
even  in  appearance.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Beke,  whose  opinions 
on  African  ethnology  are  certainly  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  Captain  Speke,  that — 

*^  The  slaves  of  Kaffisi  and  the  neighbouring  countifies  of  Southern 
Abvssinia,  when  taken  to  the  market  of  Base  in  Godjam,  are  by  the 
Galla  slave-dealers  called  Sidamas,  this  being  the  general  denomination 
for  Christians,  which  many  of  those  poor  creatures  are ;  but,  in  the 
transit  across  Abyssinia,  they  become  '  Gallas ;'  and  when  carried  from 
the  latter  country  into  Arabia,  Egypt,  or  Persia,  they  are  known  as 
*  Hubshees,'  or  Abyssinians." — The  Sources  of  the  Nile,  p.  66. 

The  Gallas  themselves  proudly  declare  that  they  are  IlmOrma 
— "  the  sons  of  men,"  and  their  language  AfanOrma  —  "  the 
tongue  of  men ;"  and  they  no  more  recognise  the  appellation  of 
Galla  than  the  Abyssinians  do  that  of  "  Hubshee/'  which  is  the 
Arabic  designation  of  all  East  Africans  who  are  not  negroes. 

Had  Captain  Speke  taken  pains  to  record,  without  admixture, 
the  traditions  of  these  Wa-Huma,  to  collect  vocabularies  of  their 
language  and  particulars  of  their  manners  and  customs,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  those  of  the  negro  nations  whom  they  have 
subjugated,  he  might  have  supplied  us  with  most  desirable  and 
valuable  information  respecting  this  really  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting people.  But  so  far  was  he  from  thinking  of  doing  this, 
that,  even  when  an  opportunity  fell  in  his  way,  he  thrust  it  aside 
to  make  room  for  his  own  fancies.  Among  his  band  of  servants 
was  one  Saidi,  "  formerly  a  slave  captured  in  Walamo,  on  the 
borders  of  Abyssinia,"  whom  he  introduced  to  King  Buma- 
nika,  in  order — 

**  to  show  him,  by  his  similarity  to  the  Wa-Huma,  how  it  was  I  had 
eome  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  of  the  same  race.  Saidi  told  him 
his  tribe  kept  cattle  with  the  same  stupendous  horns  as  those  of  the 
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Wa-Hmna ;  and  abo  that,  in  the  same  manner,  tbej  all  mixed  blood 
with  milk  for  their  dinners,  which,  to  his  mind,  confirmed  my  state- 
ment.'*—p.  243. 

•  Had*  Captain  Spake  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Beke  s  yocabo- 
laries,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  language  of  Saidi's  country,  Walamo,  Wolamo,  or  Wolaitza, 
is  cognate  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Kaffa, 
Waratta,  and  Yangaro,  forming  a  class,  to  which,  in  the  ''  Report 
on  the  Languages  of  Africa,"  made  by  Dr.  Latham  in  1847  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  attri- 
buted the  distinguishing  appellation  of  ''Gonga;*'  such  being  the 
name  of  a  people  formerly  widely  spread  over  the  countries  lying 
to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  which  countries  were  overrun,  and 
their  inhabitants  in  great  part  destroyed,  by  Galla  tribes,  who 
advanced  into  them  from  the  south,  before  penetrating  into  Abys- 
sinia Proper,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is 
recorded  by  many  travellers  in  Abyssinia.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat — ^were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the 
general  reader  against  adopting  the  notion  that  these  people  have 
anything  in  common,  beyond  the  general  outward  physical  condi- 
tion resulting  from  their  being  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
possessing  the  same  climate  and  other  physical  characters, — that 
the  Gonga  class  of  languages  (to  which  that  of  Walamo  belongs) 
is  as  distinct  from  the  Galla,  as  this  latter  is  from  the  Abys- 
sinian, whether  it  be  the  primitive  native  Agau  or  Fala^a 
tongue,  or  the  Ethiopic,  to  which  latter  alone  an  Arabian  origin 
may  reasonably  be  attributed. 

As  regards  the  true  origin  of  these  rude  invaders  of  Abyssinia, 
there  can  in  truth  be  no  question.  Nearly  a  century  ago  it  was 
observed  by  Bruce,  that — 

'^  The  Galla  are  a  very  numerous  nation  of  shepherds,  who  probably 
lived  under  or  beyond  the  Line.  What  the  cause  of  their  emigration 
was  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  certainty ;  but  they  have,  for  numg 
years,  been  in  an  uniform  progress  northward.  They  were  at  first  all 
mfantry,  and  said  that  the  country  they  came  from  would  not  permit 
horses  to  breed  in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  13^  north  of  the  Line  round 
Sennaar.     Upon  coming  northward,  and  conquering  the  Abyssinian 

Erovinces,  and  the  small  Mahometan  districts  bordering  on  them,  they 
ave  acquired  a  breed  of  horses,  which  they  have  multiplied  so  indus- 
triously that  they  are  become  a  nation  of  cavalry,  and  now  hold  their 
infantry  in  very  little  esteem." — Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

From  these  historical  facts,  which  are  beyond  measure  more 
authoritative  than  any  mere  tradition  delivered  down  orally  from 
one  generation  to  another,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Galla  in* 
Taders  of  Abyssinia  came  from  regions  far  to  the  south  of  thai 
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Idngdom.  The  position  of  their  original  country  is  lost  to  them ; 
but  some  very  curious  traditions  respecting  it  have  been  collected 
by  Dr.  Beke,  in  the  paper  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Gallas"  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article ;  one  of  which  has  been 
specially  referred  to  by  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Berlin/' and  is  deserving  of  being  reproduced 
here.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  According  to  several  individuals  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, their  forefathers  came  from  Tulu  (TuUo)  Woldl,  which,  as  Tulu 
signifies  '  mountain,'  I  at  first  understood  to  mean  some  particular 
moimtain  called  *  Mount  WolAl.'  '* — ^p.  6. 

Dr.  Beke  then  gives  the  statements  of  various  persons  respecting 
the  position  of  this  mountain,  all  disagreeing,  more  or  less,  with 
one  another;  and  remarks — 

"When,  however,  the  signification  of  the  term  Wbldl  comes  to  be 
investigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  dependence  can  be  jplaced  on  these 
attempts  to  fix  the  position  of  the  locality  which  this  expression  is 
intended  to  designate.  For  the  verb  uxUala  or  wdlala  in  the  Gidla 
language  signifies  '  to  lose  one's  way,'  '  to  forget,' '  to  know  no  more.' 
So  that  TtUu  Woldl,  instead  of  being  a  proper  name,  resolves  itself 
into  '  Mount  Unknoum,*  that  is  to  say,  some  mountain  or  mountamous 
country  whose  situation  is  lost,  forgotten,  and  no  longer  known. 

"  From  the  name  thus  g^ven  by  the  Q-allas  to  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  and  from  the  various  directions  in  which  it  is  said  to  lie,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  they  are  in  fact  ignorant  of  its  real  position. 
Still,  this  very  name  Tulu  WoUl,  or  the  unknown  mountains^  may 
fleeroingly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  primitive  Gallas  were  the 
inhabitants,  not  of  the  low  plain  country  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  they  are  known  to  have  been  settled  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  but  rather  of  some  high  and  mowUainoue  one.  And  this 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that,  as  a  people,  their  complexion 
is  fairer  than  that  even  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  colour  as  a  red  race 
results  from  their  country  generally  being  of  much  greater  elevation 
than  that  of  the  negroes  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  its 
tributaries  towards  the  west,  or  than  that  of  the  dark  but  not  negro 
nomadic  tribes  skirting  Abyssinia  to  the  east.** — p.  7. 

Dr.  Beke  further  records  the  following  curious  particulars : — 

"  On  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Africa  and  bordering  on  the  country 
of  Mono-Moesi  [U-Nyamwezi]  to  the  north,  dwells  the  nation  of 
the  Meremongio,  whose  country,  according  to  information  obtained  by 
Mr.  Cooley,  is  about  two  months'  journey  inland  from  Mombas,  behind 
the  Wanyika.  The  Meremon^do  are  known  to  the  merchants  on  the 
coast  as  the  great  smiths  and  cutlers  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  as  the 
principal  consumers  of  brass  wire,  which  they  wear  twisted  tightlv 
round  their  arms.  These  customs  of  the  Meremongdo,  coupled  witn 
the  position  of  their  country,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  Gkdlas. 
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For,  in  Southern  Abyssinia  it  is  the  Gallas  who  are  noted  as  the  most 
skilful  cutlers  and  workers  in  iron ;  and  in  Shoa,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  kingdom  are  essentially  of  Galla  extraction,  the  custom  prerails 
of  wearing  a  number  of  brass  rings,  sometimes  covering  almost  the 
entire  fore-arm  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  which  rings  or  bracelets  are 
not  removable  at  pleasure,  but  like  the  *  brass  wire '  of  the  Meremong&), 
are  tightly  and  permanently  fixed  on  the  arm  by  a  smith." — p.  7. 

And  he  sums  up  the  whole  in  the  foUowing  words : — 

"  So  far,  then,  as  our  information  will  allow  us  to  offer  an  opinion, 
the  country  of  the  Meremong^,  as  a  mountainous  region,  situate  far  to 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  riyer  (the 
Nile),  presents  strong  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  place  whence  the 
Ghdla  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa  issued  eastwards  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  northwards  into  the  countries  intervening  between 
them  and  Abyssinia,  and  subsequently  into  Abyssinia  itself.  Never- 
theless,  in  the  present  insufficient  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  this  as  anything  more  than  a  first  approxi- 
mation."— Ibid. 

The  publication  of  Captcdn  Speke^s  ''Journal"  has  imparted  to 
the  foregoing  interesting  particulars  a  significance  which  they  could 
not  be  imagined  to  possess  at  the  time  when  they  were  recorded; 
and  it  now  enables  us  to  add  that  these  "Meremongao  "  likewise 
issued  from  their  mountains  westwards  into  the  regions  beyond 
Lake  Nyanza,  where  they  are  known  as  Wa-Huma. 

Dr.  Barth^  in  adopting  the  general  conclusions  of  the  author 
we  have  just  cited,  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  the  Galla, 
Orma,  or  Wa-Huma  tribes  met  with  by  Captain  Speke  did  not 
emigrate  from  the  north  or  north-east,  but  from  the  east  or  south- 
east, and  in  fact  firom  the  mountainous  country  surrounding  ihe 
snowy  summits  of  Eenia  and  Kilimandjaro,  where  at  the  present 
day  we  find  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Wa-Euaki  and  Masai.  For, 
he  remarks — 

"  That  these  tribes  are  the  aborigines  of  the  regions  they  inhabit, 
and  not  an  exotic  race,  is  incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
religious  veneration  of  one  at  least  of  those  two  mountains,  namely, 
Kenia,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  and  to 
which  even  at  the  present  day  they  undertake  pilgrimages  and  bring 
offerings." — ^p.  44i6. 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  may  now  also  attach 
a  meaning  to  some  particulars  of  information  picked  up  and 
recorded  by  Captain  Speke,  quite  unconsciously  of  their  real 
value. 

While  in  Karague,  he  had  some  conversation  with  one  of  King 
Kamrasi's  servants,  a  man  of  Amara,  which  he  cites  as  throwing 
''some  light  upon  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Leon" — 
meaning  Father  Leon  des  Avranches — "  of  the  people  of  Amara 
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being  Christians.*'  This  conversation  we  value,  not  for  the  futile 
attempt  made  to  prove  a  set  of  wild  pagans  to  be  Christians,  but 
for  the  fact  asserted  by  this  man  that— 

''  Associated  with  the  couDtries  Masau  or  Masai  and  TJ-SambUrd, 
which  he  knew,  there  was  a  large  mountain^  the  exact  position  of  which 
he  could  not  describe''— (j^.  28:1.) 

Which  mountain  is  evidently  Eenia,  to  the  natives  of  Amara  as 
much  a  Tvlu  Woldl  or  "  Unknown  Mountain,"  as  it  is  to  the  Gallas 
of  Guderu.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  tradition  repeated  by 
King  Eamrasi,  that  U- Witu,  "  the  country  of  princes,"  lay  to  the 
east;  as  likewise  the  assertion  of  the  Governor  of  Madi,  that — 

"  On  the  east  J  beyond  Kidi,  he  only  knew  of  one  clan  of  Wa-Huma, 
a  people  who  subsist  entirely  on  meat  and  milk." — p.  570. 

This  peculiarity  of  living  entirely  on  meat  and  milk  is  especially 
noticed  by  Father  Jerome  Lobo,  as  being  that  of  the  Gallas  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  invaded  Abyssinia  from  the  south. 

"  lis  ne  sement  ni  ne  cultivent  les  terres  qu'ils  occupent ;  ils  vivent 
de  chair  et  de  lait ;  ils  n'ont  auoune  demeure  fixe,  et  oampent  comme 
font  les  Arabes.*' — Voyage  d*Abiss%nie,  p.  66. 

The  feeding  on  milk  appears  to  be  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  among  the  Wa-Huma ;  and  Captain  Speke  gives  us  some 
amusing  examples  of  the  custom  and  its  consequences. 

When  in  Earague,  having  heard  that  "  the  wives  of  the  kings 
and  princes  were  fattened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not 
stand  upright,'*  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  king^s  eldest  brother,  "  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  see  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  story  ;** 
and  he  relates  that — 

**  On  entering  the  hut  I  found  the  old  man  and  his  chief  wife  sitting 
side  by  side  on  a  bench  of  earth  strewed  over  with  grass,  and  partitioned 
like  stalls  for  sleeping  apartments,  whilst  in  front  of  them  were  placed 
numerous  wooden  pots  of  milk.  .  .  .  I  was  struck  with  no  small  surprise 
at  the  way  he  received  me,  as  well  as  with  the  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, yet  pleasing  beauty,  of  the  immoderately  fat  fair  one  his  wife. 
She  could  not  rise ;  and  so  large  were  her  arms  that,  between  the  joints, 
the  flesh  hung  down  like  large  loose-stuffed  puddings." — p.  209. 

On  his  inquiring  what  they  did  with  so  many  milk-pots,  the 
prince — 

**  pointing  to  his  wife,  said, '  This  is  all  the  product  of  those  pots : 
from  early  youth  upwards  we  keep  those  pots  to  their  mouths,  as  it 
is  the  fashion  at  court  to  have  very  fat  wives.'  ** — ^p.  210. 

The  effects  of  this  "  high  feeding"  are  thus  more  minutely — 
though  not  very  delicately — recorded:— 

**  After  a  long  and  amusing  conversation  with  Eumanika  in  the 
morning,  I  called  on  one  of  his  sisters-in-law,  married  to  an  elder 
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brother  who  was  bom  before  Dagara  ascended  the  throne.  She  was 
another  of  those  wonders  of  obesity,  unable  to  stand  excepting  on  all  foon. 
I  was  desirous  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  her,  and  actually  to  measure 
her,  and  induced  her  to  give  me  facilities  for  doing  so,  by  offering  in 
return  to  show  her  a  bit  of  my  nuked  legs  and  arms.  The  bait  took 
as  I  wished  it,  and  after  getting  her  to  sidle  and  wriggle  into  the  middle 
of  the  hut,  I  did  as  I  promised,  and  then  took  her  dimensions,  as  noted 
below.*  All  of  these  are  exact  except  the  height,  and  I  believe  I  could 
have  obtained  this  more  accurately  if  I  could  have  had  her  laid  on  the 
floor.  Not  knowing  what  difficulties  1  should  have  to  contend  with  in 
such  a  piece  of  engineering,  I  tried  to  get  her  height  by  raising  her 
up.  This,  after  infinite  exertions  on  the  part  of  us  both,  was  ac- 
complished, when  she  sank  down  again,  fainting,  for  her  blood  had 
rushed  into  her  head.  Meanwhile,  the  daughter,  a  lass  of  sixteen, 
sat  stark  naked  before  us,  sucking  at  a  milk-pot,  on  which  the  father 
kept  her  at  work  by  holding  a  rod  in  his  hand,  for  as  fattening  is 
the  first  duty  of  fashionable  female  life,  it  must  be  duly  enforoed, 
by  the  rod  if  necessary.  I  got  up  a  bit  of  flirtation  with  missy, 
and  induced  her  to  rise  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Her  features 
were  lovely,  but  her  body  was  as  round  as  a  ball." — p.  231. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  custom  of  iDcreasing  the  embon- 
point of  the  ladies  prevails  among  the  Gallas  of  Ab>ssinia ;  bat 
they  are  still  extensive  herdsmen,  and  the  Galla  sanga^  or  cattle 
with  enormous  horns,  which  are  figured  by  Mr.  Salt,  have  been 
introduced  by  them  into  that  country  from  the  south. 

And  this  fact  leads  us  to  remark,  that,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
adduce  further  evidence  to  prove  the  total  groundlessness  of 
Captain  Speke's  notion  that  the  Wa-Huma  of  U-Zinza,  Karague, 
U-Ganda,  and  other  countries  visited  by  him,  are  descended  £rom 
the  native  Abyssinians,  or  even  from  the  Galla  invaders  of 
Abyssinia,  we  should  find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  people,  at 
the  time  of  their  advance  from  the  south,  were  essentially  a  pas- 
toral nation  possessing  large  herds,  on  whose  milk  and  flesh  they 
subsisted,  but  not  having  among  them  any  horses;  whereas, 
after  their  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  a  country  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  possessed  horses,  procured  originally  from  Arabia  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gallas  became  a  nation  of 
horsemen.  When  the  same  pastoral  people,  under  the  name  of 
WVHuma,  advanced  from  the  east  into  the  countries  sitaate 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Nyanza,  they  in  like  manner  had  no 
horses ;  and  those  animals  are  to  this  day  as  unknovm  in  these 
latter  regions  as  they  are  in  the  native  country  of  the  Wa-Huma. 
But  had  it  been,  as  Captain  Speke  assumes,  the  Gallas  of 
Abysainia  who  invaded   these   southern  negro  countries,   tbey 

•Bound arm,  1  ft  11  in.;  chest, 4 ft.  4 in.;  thigh,  2ft.  7 in.;  calf,  1ft.  Sia.; 
height,  5  ft.  8  in. 
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would  have  come  as  horsemen,  and  horses  would  consequently 
be  found  in  these  countries ; — which  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  an  impression  of  having  read  somewhere  that  the 
Gallas,  when  they  first  entered  into  Abyssinia,  rode  on  cows ; 
but  we  are  unable,  just  now,  to  refer  to  any  authority.  We  find, 
however,  in  Brace's  description  of  the  visit  paid  by  Guangoul, 
the  savage  chief  of  the  Gall  as  of  Angot,  to  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  following  statement : — 

"  In  his  country  it  seems,  when  he  appears  in  state,  the  least  he 
rides  upon  is  a  cow.  He  was  then  in  full  dress  and  ceremony,  and 
mounted  upon  one,  not  of  the  largest  sort,  but  which  had  monstrous 
horns.     He  had  no  saddle  on  his  cow.'* — Travels,  iv.  p.  99. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  manifestly  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  habits  of  the  Wa-Huma  princes  and  those  of 
Sahela  Selassie,  King  of  Shoa,  as  recorded  in  the  works  of 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  latter  country.  The  treatment 
which  Captain  Speke  received  from  the  chief  Kasoro,  when  he 
went  to  visit  the  Ripon  Falls  (p.  469),  is  just  like  that  to  which 
Europeans  were  subjected  in  Shoa,  where  they  were  under  con- 
stant surveillance,  and  not  allowed  to  move  about  without  the 
king  s  permission.  On  his  expressing  the  wish  to  go  where  he 
might  obtain  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  ne  was  told  "there 
were  orders  given  only  to  see  the  stones."  He  next  asked  for 
boats,  to  shoot  hippopotami,  "but  boating  had  never  been 
ordered."  Then  bring  fish.  "  No,  that  had  not  been  ordered."  Th^ 
statement  of  his  complaints  made  by  King  Kamrasi  to  Captain 
Speke  (p.  2.*)!),  is,  in  like  manner,  almost  similar  to  those  of 
King  Sahela  Selassie  to  Major  Harris  ;  whilst  in  the  practice  of 
"conducting  all  business  himself,  awarding  punishments  and 
seeing  them  carried  out/'  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
princes  is  most  striking. 

In  their  disregard  of  human  life,  the  Wa-Huma  appear,  how- 
ever, to  go  far  beyond  the  Gallas  of  the  north,  who,  though 
a  warlike  and  even  ferocious  race,  are,  like  the  native  Abys- 
sinians  generally,  not  coolly  bloodthirsty  (the  reigning  king, 
Theodore,  who  is  a  native  of  Kwara,  being  a  singular  exception); 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  brutal  acts  recorded  by  Captain 
Speke  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  pure  blood  of  the  Wa-Huma 
race  has  been  sadly  mixed  with  that  of  the  negroes  whom  they 
have  conquered.  We  will  cite  a  few  instances  of  their  barbarism : — 

**  No  one  dare  stand  before  the  king  whilst  he  is  either  standing  still 
or  sitting,  but  must  approach  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  bended  knees, 
and  kneel  or  sit  when  arrived.  To  touch  tlie  king's  throne  or  clothes, 
even  by  accident,  or  to  look  upon  his  women,  is  certain  death." — p.  256. 

*'  An  officer  observed  to  salute  informally  is  oixiered  for  execution, 
when  everybody  near  him  rises  in  an  instant,  the  drums  beat,  drowning 
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his  cries,  and  the  victim  of  carelessness  is  dragged  off,  bound  by  cords, 
by  a  dozen  men  at  once.  Another  man,  perhaps,  exposes  an  inch  of 
naked  leg  whilst  squatting,  or  has  his  mbdgil  tied  contrary  to  regula- 
tions, and  is  condemned  to  the  same  fate." — p.  258. 

These  "  court  customs,"  which  are  equalled  only  by  those  of 
Dahomey,  are  described  by  the  author  in  the  coolest  manner 
imaginable.     Thus  he  says — 

"  Nearly  every  day  since  I  changed  my  residence,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear  to  be,  I  have  seen  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  wretched 
palace  women  led  away  to  execution,  tied  by  the  hand,  and  dragged 
along  by  one  of  the  body  guard,  crying  out,  as  she  went  to  premature 
death,  *  Hai  Minang6  V  (O  my  Lord  1)  *  Kbakka !'  (My  King !)  « Hai 
N'yawo !'  (My  mother !)  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  in  the  utmost  despair 
and  lamentation  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  a  soul  who  dared  lift  a  hand 
to  save  any  of  them,  though  many  might  be  heard  privately  comment- 
ing on  their  beauty." — p.  369. 

And  at  a  later  date  he  relates  that — 

— ^'  During  this  one  day  we  heard  the  sad  voices  of  no  less  than  four 
women  drageed  from  the  palace  to  the  slaughter-house.'* — p.  365. 

These  wretched  women  appear  to  have  been  made  away  with 
in  the  most  heartless  manner.     Here  is  another  instance : — 

"  On  the  way  home,  one  of  the  king's  favourite  women  overtook  us, 
walking,  with  her  hands  clasped  at  the  back  of  her  head,  to  execution, 
crying,  '  N'yawo  !'  in  the  most  pitiful  manner.  A  man  was  preceding 
her,  but  did  not  touch  her ;  for  she  loved  to  obey  the  orders  of  her 
king  voluntarily,  and,  in  consequence  of  previous  attachment,  was  per- 
mitted, as  a  mark  of  distinction,  to  walk  free.  Wondrous  world  !  It 
was  not  ten  minutes  since  we  piurted  from  the  king,  yet  he  had  found 
time  to  transact  this  bloody  piece  of  business." — p.  450. 

On  one  occasion,  after  Captain  Speke  had  been  shooting  eome 
cows  for  Mtesa's  amusement,  he  relates  that — 

"  The  king  now  loaded  one  of  the  carbines  I  had  given  him  with 
my  own  hands,  and  gave  it  full-cock  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go  out  and 
shoot  a  man  in  the  outer  court ;  which  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
the  little  urchin  returned  to  announce  his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee 
such  as  one  would  see  in  the  face  of  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  bird's 
nest,  caught  a  trout,  or  done  icny  other  boyish  trick.  The  king  said  to 
him,  '  And  did  you  do  it  well  P'  '  Oh  yes,  capitally.'  He  qpoke  the 
truth,  no  doubt,  for  he  dared  not  have  trifled  with  the  king ;  but  the 
affair  created  hardly  any  interest.  I  never  heard,  and  there  appeared 
no  curiosity  to  know,  what  individual  human  being  the  urchin  had 
deprived  of  Kfe."— p.  298. 

Another  time  he  says : — 

**  I  found  the  king  dressed  in  red,  with  his  Wakungu  in  front,  and 
women  behind,  travelling  along  in  the  confused  manner  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  occasionally  firing  his  rifle  that  I  might  know  hia  whereabouts. 
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He  had  just,  it  deems,  mingled  a  little  business  with  pleasure;  for 
noticing,  as  he  passed,  a  woman  tied  by  the  hands  to  be  punished  for 
some  offence,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  learn,  he  took  the 
executioner's  duty  on  himselfl  fired  at  her,  and  killed  her  outright." — 
p.  889. 

On  one  occasion  the  author  boldly  interfered,  and  by  so  doing, 
saved  the  life  of  one  of  Mtesa  s  wretched  wives.  One  day,  it 
appears,  they  went  on  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  when,  after 
landing  and  picnicking, — 

"  The  whole  party  took  a  walk,  winding  through  the  trees,  and 
picking  fruit,  enjoying  themselves  amazingly,  till,  by  some  unlucky 
chance,  one  of  the  royal  wives,  a  most  charming  creature,  and  truly 
one  of  the  best  of  the  lot,  plucked  a  fruit  and  offered  it  to  the  king, 
thinking,  doubtless,  to  please  him  greatly ;  but  he,  like  a  madman, 
flew  into  a  towering  passion,  said  it  was  the  first  time  a  woman  ever 
had  the  impudence  to  offer  him  anything,  and  ordered  the  pages  to 
seize,  bind,  and  lead  her  off  to  execution. 

**  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  by  tiie  king  than  the  whole 
bevy  of  pages  slipped  their  cord  turbans  from  their  heads,  and  rushed 
like  a  pack  of  cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairy  queen,  who,  indignant  at 
the  little  urchins  daring  to  touch  her  majesty,  remonstrated  with  the 
king,  and  tried  to  beat  them  off  like  flies,  but  was  soon  captured,  over- 
come, and  dragged  away,  crying,  in  the  names  of  the  Kamraviona  and 
Mzunga  (myself),  for  help  and  protection ;  whilst  Lubuga,  the  pet 
sister,  and  all  the  other  women,  clasped  the  king  by  his  legs, 
and,  kneeling,  implored  forgiveness  for  their  sister.  The  more  they 
craved  for  mercy,  the  more  brutal  he  became,,  till  at  last  he  took  a 
heavy  stick,  and  began  to  belabour  the  poor  victim  on  the  head. 

'*  Hitherto  I  had  been  extremely  careful  not  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  king's  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  knowing  that  such  interference,  at 
an  early  stage,  would  produce  more  harm  than  good.  This  last  act  of 
barbarism,  however,  was  too  much  for  my  English  blood  to  stand ;  and 
as  I  heard  my  name,  Mzungu,  imploringly  pronounced,  I  rushed  at  the 
king,  and,  staying  his  uplifted  arm,  demanded  from  him  the  woman's 
life. ,  Of  course  I  ran  imminent  risk  of  losing  my  own  in  thus  thwarting 
the  capricious  tyrant ;  but  his  caprice  proved  the  friend  of  both.  The 
novelty  of  interference  even  made  him  smile,  and  the  woman  was  in- 
stantly released." — p.  895. 

That  Captain  Speke  did  not  more  frequently  interfere  arose 
not,  most  unquestionably,  from  any  want  of  courage ;  for  on  very 
many  occasions  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  have  endangered  his 
personal  safety.  Indeed  we  really  do  not  understand  how  any 
educated  European  could  go  into  a  foreign  country  and  behave 
in  the  reckless  way  he  did,  according  to  his  own  showing ;  and 
it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  his  hosts  that  he  should  have  acted 
as  he  did  with  impunity. 

King  Eamrasi,  like  Sahela  Selassie  and  all  other  African  poten- 
tates, was  most  eager  for  presents ;  and  on  one  occasion,  having 
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paid  Captain  Speke  a  visit,  and  not  having  received  a  parting 
gift,  as  he  had  looked  for,  and  as  would  seem  to  be  the  custom  of 
the  country,  he  said,  "  I  never  visited  an^  big  man's  bouse  without 
taking  home  some  trifle  to  show  my  wife  and  children."  To  which 
Speke  insultingly  replied — 

"  *  Indeed,  great  King !  then  you  did  not  come  to  visit  us,  but  to 
beg,  eh  p  You  shall  have  nothing,  positively  nothing ;  for  we  will  not 
have  it  said  the  king  did  not  come  to  see  us,  but  to  beg.'  Kamrasi's 
face  changed  colour ;  he  angrily  said,  *  Irokh  togend'  (Let  us  rise  and 
go),  and  forthwith  walked  straight  out  of  the  hut.'* — p.  522. 

Not  satisfied  with  thus  insulting  the  king  to  his  face,  the 
author  exultingly  relates  how  he  followed  up  this  most  unbe- 
coming conduct : — 

''  To  save  us  from  this  kind  of  incessant  annoyance,  I  now  thought 
it  would  be  our  best  policy  to  mount  the  high  horse,  and  bully 
him.  Accordingly,  we  tied  up  a  bag  of  the  commonest  mixed  beads, 
added  the  king's  chronometer,  and  sent  them  to  Kamrasi,  with  a 
violent  message  that  we  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all  that 
had  happened ;  the  beads  were  for  the  poor  beggar  who  came  to  our 
house  yesterday,  not  to  see  us,  but  to  beg ;  and  as  we  did  not  desire 
the  acquaintance  of  beggars,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  never  to  call 
again,  nor  receive  any  more  bread  or  wine  from  the  king. 

"  This  appeared  to  be  a  hit.  Kamrasi,  evidently  taken  aback,  said, 
if  he  thought  he  should  have  offended  us  by  begging,  he  would  not 
have  begged.  He  was  not  a  poor  man,  for  he  had  many  cows,  but 
he  was  a  beggar,  of  course,  when  beads  were  in  the  question ;  and, 
havuig  unwittingly  offended,  as  he  desired  our  friendship,  he  trusted 
his  offence  would  be  forgiven." — ^p.  624. 

And  on  another  occasion  when  Speke  "sent  a  threatening 
message^  to  see  what  effect  that  would  have,*' — 

'*  Kamrasi,  in  answer,  begged  I  would  not  be  afraid ;  there  was  no 
occasion  for  alarm;  Bombay  would  be  here  shortly.  I  had  promised 
to  wait  patiently  for  his  return,  and  as  soon  as  he  did  return,  I  would 
be  sent  off  without  one  day's  delay,  for  I  was  not  his  slave^  that  ha 
should  use  violence  upon  me" — ^p.  546. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kamrasi  showed  himself  to  be  the 
better  gentleman  of  the  two. 

This  overbearing  manner  of  treating  the  "natives'*  of  East 
Africa  would  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Major  Harris 
on  his  mission  to  the  Court  of  Shoa,  where  he  was  often  induced 
to  "  mount  the  high  horse  and  bully''  our  "  old  friend  Sahela 
Selassie."  The  latter,  like  Kamrasi,  did  not  forget  the  laws  of 
hospitality  so  far  as  to  subject  his  guest  to  personal  injury  or 
indignity,  but  he  adopted  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  such  treatment ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  got  rid 
of  his  troublesome  visitor,  who  took  with  him  a  "  Treaty  of  Amity 
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and  Commerce'*  which  stipulated  for  the  free  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress  of  British  subjects,  he  shut  the  door  upon  them  for  the* 
futare,  and  forbad  the  Dankali  merchants  to  allow  any  more 
Englishmen  to  accompany  their  caravans  to  Shoa.  We  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  future  travellers  in  the  countries 
of  these  Wa-Huma  sovereigns  were  made  to  suffer  for  Captain 
Speke's  ill-judged,  and  (as  far  as  we  can  see)  uncalled-for,  conduct 
towards  them.  The  principle  of  Civis  Romanvs  evm  may  be 
carried  out  too  far. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Captain  Speke's  behaviour  to 
those  African  potentates  arose  so  much  irom  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  superiority  of  his  nation,  as  from  personal  vanity.  In  fact, 
the  besetting  sin  of  his  entire  narrative  is  vanity  and  self-glorifi- 
cation. **  1  **  and  "  me  "  are  oftener  repeated  perhaps  than  any 
other  words ;  and  any  one  who  does  not  please  the  author  or 
agree  with  him  in  opinion  is  set  down  as  a  *'  humbug.''  The 
"hypothetical  humbug,"  Claudius  Ptolemy,  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  We  may  now  notice  (among  many  others)  Maula,  the 
queen's  favourite,  who  is  described  as  "  a  clever  humbug  and 
exceeding  rogue"  (p.  333);  King  Eamrasi  "  humbugged "  them 
(p.  497)  ;  the  Kidi  visitors  gave  the  king  "  a  lot  of  humbug  and 
affectation  "  (p.  604) ;  and  Mahamed,  Debono's  vakil,  is  called  a- 
"humbugging  scoundrel"  (p.  583),  just  after  Captain  Speke  had 
been  complimenting — we  would  not  for  the  world  say  "hum- 
bugging " — him,  on  the  eflSciency  of  his  "  ragamuffin  "  corps. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  this  failing  are  most  characteristic.  Oa 
the  author's  arrival  at  the  Court  of  U-Ganda,  "  on  being  shown 
into  a  lot  of  dirty  huts,  which  they  said  were  built  expressly  for 
all  the  king's  vistiors,"  he  was  highly  indignant,  saying— 

**  At  first  I  stuck  out  on  my  claims  as  a  foreign  prince,  whose  royal 
blood  could  not  stand  such  an  indignity.  The  palace  was  my  sphere,  and 
xmless  I  could  get  a  hut  there,  1  would  return  without  seeing  the 
king."— p.  284. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  Nyamgundu,  an  old  friend 
of  Usui,  in  a  terrible  fright  at  his  blustering,  fell  at  his  feet  and 
implored  him  not  to  be  hasty;  and  how  at  length  he  "  gave  way 
to  this  good  man's  appeal. '  The  manner  in  which  this  good 
man  had  managed  to  obtain  such  influence  is  thus  naively  ex- 
plained : — 

'^  Nyamgundu  delighted  me  much :  treating  me  as  a  king,  ha 
always  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  address  me,  and  made  all  his '  children ' 
look  after  my  comfort  in  camp." — p.  272. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Nyamgundu  is  nowhere 
•ftUed  a  "  humbug.' 
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At  their  first  audience  of  the  King  of  U-Nyoro,that  monarch — | 

*' asked  Bombay,  *Who  governs  England?'  *A  woman.'  'Has 
she  any  children  P'  '  Yes,'  said  Bombay,  with  ready  impudence,  *  tke» 
are  two  of  them  (pointing  to  Grant  and  myself).  That  settled,  Kam- 
rasi  wished  to  know  if  we  had  any  speckled  cows,  or  any  oowa  of  peeu- 
liar  colour,  and  would  we  like  to  change  four  large  cows  for  four  small 
ones,  as  he  coveted  some  of  ours.  This  was  a  staggerer.  We  kad\ 
totally  failed,  then,  in  conveying  to  this  stupid  king  the  impression 
that  we  were  not  mere  traders,  ready  to  bargain  with  him." — p.  613. 

So  King  Eamraed  is  called  stupid  for  not  believing  the  asser- 
tion made  by  Bombay  "  with  ready  impudence,"  and  **  settled" — 
— that  is  to  say,  adopted — by  Captain  Speke,  that  he  and  Captain 
Grunt  were  two  of  Queen  Victoria's  own  children. 

Such  being  the  author's  assumed  character,  it  certainly  was 
quite  out  of  keeping — to  say  nothing  else  of  it — ^that  when  the 
**  foreign  prince '  met  Mr.  Baker  at  Gondokoro,  and  from  him 
first  heard  of  the  death  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  the  intel- 
ligence should  have  made  him  "  reflect,'^ — not  on  the  loss  of  the 
bereaved  Queen  or  of  the  British  nation, — not  even  on  tiie  insta* 
bility  of  human  life, — but^  as  he  complacently  records  it,  the 
news  of  the  Prince's  decease-^ 

^  made  me  reflect  on  the  inspiring  words  he  made  use  of,  in  eon- 
fliment  to  myself,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Sir  Boderick 
Murchison,  a  short  while  before  leaving  England." — p.  602. 

Self  being,  then,  the  engrossing  object  of  Captain  Speke's 
thoughts,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  his  want  of  consideration 
for  every  one  but  himself.  We  have  already  commented  on  the 
fact  that  Captain  Grant,  though  sharing  in  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  journey,  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  Captain 
Speke  on  his  visit  to  the  "  Nile"  and  the  Bipon  Falls  ;  so  that  his 
first  sight  of  the  grand  object  of  the  expedition  was  obtained  at 
ChagQzi,  the  residence  of  King  Kamrasi,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  awayfi'om  Lake  Nyanza.  Indeed  the  manner  in  which  j 
Grant  is  placed  altogether  in  the  background,  is  the  subject  of 
general  animadversion.  Captain  Speke  himself  was  not  treated 
in  this  ungenerous  manner  by  Captain  Burton  on  the  first  expe- 
dition, as  he  takes  care  to  boast  in  page  2  of  his  work,  wbw 
turning  the  former's  words  against  himself.  But  Grant  will  have 
little  to  regret  and  Burton  will  be  more  than  avenged,  shoold 
Tanganyika,  and  not  Nyanza,  eventually  prove  to  be  the  head  of  i 
the  Nile. 

The  author's  language  respecting  Consul  Petherick  is  like- 
wise anything  but  proper.  That  he  was  disappointed  in  not  bring 
paet  by  him  is  quite  natural ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Petherick  the  reason  for  this  apparent  b):each  of  his  engagement 
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And  it  has  at  the  same  time  to  be  seen  whether  Captain  Speke,  on 
his  side,  duly  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement.  If  Petherick 
was  not  at  his  post  when  Speke  oame  down  the  Tubiri,  had  he  been 
there  at  the  time  appointed  ?  And  should  it  happen  to  turn  out 
that  the  Kivira  is  not  the  upper  course  of  the  Tul^iri,  but  of  a 
more  westerly  arm  of  the  Nile,  then  the  fact  so  bitterly  complained 
of  that  he  was  "  actually  trading  at  Nyambara,  seventy  miles  due 
west"  of  Gondokoro,  might,  perhaps,  after  all,  be  only  a  proof 
that  Petherick  was  in  the  right  and  Speke  in  the  wrong  ;  for  had 
the  latter  followed  down  the  course  of  the  river,  instead  of  quitting 
it  at  the  Earuma  Falls,  and  cutting  across  the  desert  between 
the  Eivira  and  the  Asua,  he  would  probably  have  fallen  in  with 
Petherick  instead  of  Baker.  Whatever  may  be  the  facts  of  the 
case,  an  explanation  is  unquestionably  due  from  Mr.  Petherick, 
not  so  much  to  Captain  Speke  as  to  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  friends,  from  whom  the  latter  states  a  subscription 
of  ]  0002.  was  raised,  and  to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated. 

But  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Petherick  (whatever  may  have  been  his 
shortcomings)  were  of  essential  service  to  Captain  Speke. 
Thrqughout  his  work  we  have  evidence  of  the  moral  support 
afforded  to  him  at  the  courts  of  the  several  native  princes  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  party  of  Europeans  were  expected  from  the 
north  to  meet  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  1862,  when  he  was  in  Earague,  he 
says  : — 

"  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  most  exciting  intelligence, 
which  drove  us  half  wild  with  delight ;  for  we  fully  believed  Mr.  Pethe- 
rick was  indeed  on  his  road  up  the  Nile,  endeavouring  to  meet  us.  .  .  . 
Bumanika  enjoyed  this  news  as  much  as  myself,  especially  when  I  told 
him  of  Petherick*8  promise  to  meet  us,  just  as  these  men  said  he  was 
trying  to  do ;  and  more  especially  so,  when  I  told  him  that  if  he  would 
assist  me  in  trying  to  communicate  with  Petherick,  the  latter  would 
dther  oome  here  Imnself,  or  send  one  of  his  men,  conveying  a  suitable 
present,  whilst  I  was  away  in  U-Gkmda ;  and  then  in  the  end  we  would 
all  go  off  to  Eamrasi's  together."— p.  242. 

Indeed  Eamrasi  appears  to  have  been  in  actual  communication 
with  Petherick ;  for  Captain  Speke  relates  that  when,  to  avoid 
the  king's  importunities,  he  advised  his  using  ivory  as  money, 
and  purchasing  what  he  wanted  at  Gani,  the  suggestion  brought 
out — 

'^the  interesting  fact,  the  truth  of  which  we  had  never  reached 
before,  that  when  JBetherick^e  servant  "brought  him  one  neckhwe  of 
hea€Uf  and  asked  after  us,  he  gave  in  return  fourteen  ivories,  thirteen 
women,  and  seven  mbtlgu  cloths.  One  of  his  men  accompanied  the 
visitors  back  to  the  boats,  and  saw  Fetherick^  who  took  the  ivory  and 
rejected  the  women." — ^p.  537. 
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There  can  likewise  be  no  doubt  that  the  return  of  Bombay 
from  his  visit  to  Petherick's  outpost  (see  page  549)  was  not 
without  its  effect  in  accelerating  Speke  s  departure  from  King 
Kamrasi's  Court. 

Into  the  question  between  the  author  and  Dr.  Beke  we  need 
not  enter  further  than  to  express  our  regret,  that  the  former 
should  have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  to  arrogate  to  himself  a 
merit,  which  a  mere  reference  to  recorded  facts  and  dates  could 
not  but  prove  not  to  belong  to  him. 

Passing  now  to  the  general  consideration  of  Captain  Speke's 
work,  we  should  have  been  glad,  differing  from  him  as  we  do  on 
so  many  points,  had  it  been  in  our  power  to  say  that  he  had 
written  an  entertaining  and  instructive,  even  if  not  a  learned  work ; 
but  this  satisfaction  is  denied  to  us. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  unknown  regions  traversed  for 
the  first  time,  the  journey  is  inferior  to  those  of  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  of  Earth,  and  of  Livingstone,  and  even  to  the  former 
expedition  in  which  Speke  accompanied  Burton ; — for  from  Eaze, 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  line  of  the  first  journey,  to 
where  Speke  and  Grant  met  Petherick's  party,  is  a  distance  of 
little  more  than  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  500  geogra- 
phical miles.  Still,  had  the  new  ground  been  even  less,  the  special 
object  of  the  expedition  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  and  of  their  inhabitants,  afforded  the  richest  materials 
for  a  work  of  the  highest  order.  The  author  tells  us  in  page  2 
of  his  Journal  that,  "in  addition  to  the  journey  to  the  source  of 
the  river,  he  also  proposed  spending  three  years  in  the  country, 
looking  up  tributaries,  inspecting  watersheds,  navigating  the  lake, 
and  making  collections  in  all  branches  of  natural  history." 
These  splendid  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled  beyond  the 
spending  of  three  years  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  by  Captain 
Grant's  making  a  tolerably  large  and  interesting  botanical  collec- 
tion, and  also  contributing  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  illustra- 
tions with  which  the  pages  of  the  work  are  profusely  studded, 
and  without  which  it  would  hardly  have  been  more  attractive  than 
a  "  Blue  Book**  to  the  general  reader.  We  lament  this  the  more, 
because  an  admirable  work  might  have  been  written,  if  not  by 
the  author  himself,  at  all  events  by  some  good  book-maker  for 
him,  out  of  the  almost  endless  materials  of  his  really  important 
and  interesting  journey. 
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Abt.  IL— Strikes  and  Industrial  Co-operation. 

1.  The  Co-operator:  'a  Record  of  Co-operative  Progress,    By 

Working  Men.    Edited  by  Henry  Pitman.    Manchester : 
J  860-1863. 

2.  Self-Help  by  the  People — History  of  Co-operation  in  Roch- 

dale.   By  G.  J.  HoLYOAKE.     London:   1858. 
8.  Companion  to  the  Almanac;   or,   Year  Book   of  General 

Information  for  1862.     London. 
4.  Hamuli  qf  Political  Economy.    By  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A. 

London:  1863. 

AMONG  the  dangers  'which  the  political  economist,  while 
watching,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
sweeping  the  social  horizon  with  the  perspective  glass  of  his 
philosophy,  may  descry,  or  fancy-he  descries,  looming  in  the 
distance,  not  the  least  serious  is  the  apparent  tendency  of  advancing 
civilization  to  establish  among  us  a  serfdom  less  coarse  and 
brutalizing,  but  scarcely  less  stringent,  than  the  feudal  bondage 
which  the  same  civilization  has  destroyed.  The  saving  obtainable, 
when  business  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  from  the 
command  of  costly  machinery,  from  the  division  of  labour,  and 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  superintendence,  gives  to  great 
capitalists  an  advantage  over  men  of  inferior  pecuniary  means, 
against  which  the  latter  find  it  difficult  to  contend,  and  before 
which  they  are  gradually  retiring.  In  husbandry,  in  handicrafts, 
in  trade,  large  undertaUngs  are  continually  taking  the  place  of 
smaller  ones.  Hedgerows  and  homesteads  are  thrown  down  to 
allow  of  the  formation  of  fields  of  fifty,  and  farms  of  five  hundred 
acres  each;  spinning-wheels  and  hand-looms  have  been  driven 
out  of  sight  by  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms ;  and  worsted- 
weavers  and  lace-makers,  instead  of  being  scattered,  as  they  used 
to  be,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Midland  Counties,  are 
now  for  the  most  part  congregated  in  factories  in  the  towns  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  Even  retail  trade 
has  now  begun  to  assume  wholesale  proportions :  drapers,  mercers, 
ironmongers,  and  grocers,  occupy  shops  stretching  along  half  a 
street,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  all  the  gents  of  London 
are  fitted  out  by  some  dozen  or  so  of  colossal  tailoring  establish- 
ments, presided  over  by  Hebrew  or  other  unchristian  taskmasters. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  in  all  this  there  is  good  as  well 
as  evil.  Commodities  of  many  kinds  are  certainly  supplied 
much  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  if  the  various  businesses 
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concerned  with  their  production  and  distribution  were  less  con- 
centrated ;  and  except  in  the  districts  which  are  suffering  from 
the  temporary  scarcity  of  cotton,  it  is  probable  that  the  wages 

S roper  of  hired  labourers  were  never  higher  in  the  United  King- 
om  than  at  present.  In  truth,  what  is  to  be  apprehended  is 
not  so  much  a  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  individual  as 
the  overgrowth  of  the  class.  The  danger  is,  that  the  time  may 
come  when,  in  the  unequal  competition  between  large  and  smaU 
capitals,  the  latter  may  entirely  disappear,  and  when  the  industrial 
community  may,  in  consequence,  become  separated  into  two 
strongly  marked  divisions,  the  one  consisting  of  some  hundreds 
of  millionaire  employers,  the  other  of  many  millions  of  employes 
of  various  grades  from  the  manager  or  secretary,  with  his  three 
or  four  thousand  a-year,  to  the  operative  with  his  twenty  or 
thirty  shillings,  and  the  ploughman,  with  his  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a-week,  but  all  alike  mainly  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
on  their  periodical  earnings,  and  all  alike  dependent,  too,  on 
the  will  of  an  employer  for  permission  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

The  prospect  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  but  the  clouds  that  darken 
it  are  not  without  their  silver  lining.  The  remedial  power  of 
nature,  which  seldom  allows  the  germs  of  evil  to  attain  complete 
development,  has,  in  this  instance  also,  placed  the  antidote 
close  beside  the  bane.  Those  very  multitudinous  assemblages 
of  workpeople,  by  which  capital  most  remarkably  displays,  and 
most  efficaciously  exercises  its  authority  over  labour^  afford 
also  to  labour  a  means  of  emancipating  itself  from  the  thraldom 
of  capital.  Men  are  seldom  collected  together  in  large  masses 
without  discovering  that  union  is  strength,  and  the  design  of 
this  article  is  to  consider  how  the  strength,  of  which  the  working 
classes  have  thus  become  sensible,  has  hitherto  been  expended, 
and  in  what  manner  it  may,  for  their  own  purposes,  be  better 
employed  henceforward.  We  propose  to  inquire  whether,  in  any 
circumstances,  and  to  any  extent,  it  is  possible  for  strikes  to 
promote  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  them,.and  whether,  by 
a  judicious  application  of  what  is  styled  the  co-operative  principle, 
may  not  be  made  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  some  of  the  most  momentous  as  well  as 
embarrassing  of  social  questions. 

In  entering  upon  the  first  branch  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  be 
careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  exaggerations  by  which  the  subject 
is  on  both  sides  beset.  Every  period  of  national  existence  has 
its  own  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  in  almost  every  period 
of  progress,  the  laudatores  temporis  acti  are*  apt  to  take  offence 
and  alarm  at  disagreeable  changes  in  the  language  and  demeanour 
of  their  social  inferiors,  and  in  the  new  and  startling  forms  as- 
sumed by  popular  agitation.     About  such  novelties  there  is. 
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indeed,  almost  always  a  good  deal  that  is  yery  repretensible, 
as  well  as  exceedingly  unpleasant;  but  how  repulsive  soever 
their  aspect  may  he,  they  always  deserve  the  closest  attention, 
as  betokening  the  existence  of  some  new  cause  of  discontent,  or 
some  newly  awakened  desire  or  aspiration.  The  nature  of  the 
craving  -may,  perhaps,  be  very  imperfectly  apprehended,  even  by 
those  who  experience  it.  They  may  scarcely  know  what  it  is 
they  want,  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  it  they  may  be  guilty 
of  all  sorts  of  disorders  as  well  as  mistakes,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  the  thing  they  are  in  search  of  has,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  become  a  necessity  to  them,  and  that  the  longing 
for  it  is  not  to  be  appeased  by  expostulation  or  denunciation,  but 
must  be  substantially  satisfied  before  the  tranquillity  which  it 
has  disturbed  can  be  restored.  At  such  a  time  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  popular  feeling.  The  utmost 
that  is  practicable  is  to  moderate  its  violence  by  removing  any 
artificial  obstructions  against  which  it  may  be  fretting,  and  by 
correcting  the  irregularities  of  its  course,  and  .leading  it  more 
smoothly  towards  its  appropriate  outlet  We  must  bear  these 
considerations  in  mind  in  our  investigation  of  strikes.  Those 
outbreaks  are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  outrageous  and 
suicidal  as  they  too  commonly  are,  it  is  still  at  least  possible  that 
they  may  be  protests  against  some  recent  grievance ;  and,  before 
condemning  them  as  altogether  groundless  and  irrational,  it 
behoves  us  to  inquire  whether  the  suspected  grievance  may  not 
be  a  reality,  and  whether  the  protest  must  needs  be  altogether 
Onavailing. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  any  of  the 
stock  arguments  for  or  against  strikes,  with  which  he  is  doubtless 
familiar,  and  by  which  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  con- 
vinced. It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  workman  has  as 
much  right  to  refuse  to  sell  his  labour  as  a  tradesman  has  to 
refuse  to  sell  his  wares  at  less  than  a  certain  price,  and  that  just 
as  all  the  bakers  or  butchers  in  a  town  might,  if  they  pleased, 
agree  together  at  what  price  they  would  sell  their  loaves  or  joints, 
so  all  the  operatives  in  a  factory  may  arrange  among  themselves 
at  what  wages  they  will  consent  to  continue  to  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  assumed  to  be  admitted  that,  although  workmen 
have  a  perfect  right  to  strike,  and  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
striking,  they  have  no  right  to  assault  or  otherwise  maltreat  such 
of  their  companions  as  may  not  choose  to  join  in  the  combination. 
If  any  one  is  content  to  accept  for  a  day  s  work  fewer  halfpence 
than  would  content  his  fellows,  that  can  certainly  be  no  reason 
why  the  latter  should  insist  on  making  up  to  him  the  deficiency 
in  kicks. 

It  will  also  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  strike  cannot  for  more 
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than  a  very  short  lir.ie  raise  wages  in  any  employment,  unless 
the  strikers  are  able  io  limit  the  number  of  labourers  in  that  em- 
ployment, which  they  obviously  cannot  do  without  inflicting  two 
very  serious  injuries  on  other  people :  one,  on  the  labourers, 
whom  they  shut  out  of  a  highly  paid  occupation,  and  force  into 
other  occupations,  in  which  wages,  low  perhaps  already,  are  re- 
duced still  lower  by  the  extraordinary  influx  of  fresh  competitors 
for  employment ;  and  the  other  on  the  community  at  large,  who, 
in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  wages  which  the  strikers  have  ob- 
tained, will  have  to  pay  more  dearly  for  the  goods  which  the 
strikers  produce.  They  will  have  to  pay  more  dearly,  that  is, 
if  the  rise  of  wages  be  lasting,  and  if  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
strike  be  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to  drive  the  business  in 
which  it  has  taken  place,  from  its  ancient  seats,  to  some  other 
situations,  in  which  it  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions. 

These  propositions  are  too  well  established  to  require  further 
elucidation  here.  The  conclusion  to  which  they  point  is,  that 
strikes,  although  almost  always  to  be  regarded  as  national  cala- 
mities, are  usually  peculiarly  injurious  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  with  whom  alone  they  are  in  favour,  and  whom  alone 
they  have  ever  been  supposed  capable  of  benefiting.  What 
misery  they  cause  when  unsuccessful  to  all  who  take  part  in  them, 
has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  by  direful  experience  ;  but 
even  when  most  successful  and  when  the  end  they  have  in  view 
is  most  perfectly  attained,  any  permanent  good  which  they  may 
do  to  one  section  of  the  working  class  is  invariably  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  harm  done  to  other  sections  of  the  same 
class.  If  wages  rise  in  any  business  owing  to  an  artificial  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it,  they  must  infal- 
libly fall  in  corresponding  degree  in  every  open  business,  and  the 
recipients  of  the  reduced  wages  will  have  moreover  to  pay  more 
dearly  for  all  articles  produced  by  the  recipients  of  the 
increased  wages.  The  enhanced  price  of  such  articles  will, 
of  course,  affect  every  one  who  purchases  them  ;  but  the  fall  of 
wages  which  a  permanently  successful  strike  (involving,  as  it 
necessarily  must,  the  closure  of  an  employment  previously  open) 
occasions  in  every  employment  still  remaining  open,  affects 
members  of  the  working  class  alone.  By  no  class  of  persons 
therefore,  it  appears,  ought  strikes  to  be  in  general  so  earnestly 
deprecated  as  by  the  working  class,  since  even  when  they  are 
most  successful,  whatever  permanent  advantage  is  gained  from 
them  by  one  section  of  that  class,  must  needs  be  gained  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  other  sections  of  the  same  class. 

So  much  is  probably  sufficiently  clear,  but  what  is  perhaps  less 
obvious,  though  scarcely  less  important,  is  that,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  strike  to  raise  wages  permanently  in  one  branch  of 
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industry  without  depressing  them  in  others^  and  without  raising 
the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  particular  branch  in  which  wages 
had  risen,  still  those  who  benefited  by  the  strike  would  even 
then  be  appropriating  something  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
and  which  belonged  of  right  to  others.  To  explain  this  it  must 
be  premised  that  there  are  always  certain  rates  both  of  wages  and 
profits  which  and  which  alonecanforthe  time  being  be  denominated 
fair  and  equitable  rates.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  there 
are  two  extreme  points,  one  above  which  wages  cannot  possibly  be 
permanently  maintained,  and  the  other  below  which  they  cannot 
possibly  be  permanently  depressed,  for  employers  will  never  know- 
ingly consent  to  pay  wages  so  high  as  to  trench  upon  the 
profit  requisite  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  continue  their 
business,  and  labourers  cannot  live  and  keep  up  their  numbers, 
unless  wages  be  at  least  high  enough  to  procure  for  them  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  rate  of  wages,  however, 
seldom  or  never  touches  either  extreme,  but  fluctuates  between 
the  two,  and  the  intermediate  point  at  which  it  may  at  any  time 
rest  for  a  while,  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  labour ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  utmost 
amount  which  the  whole  body  of  employers  would  pay  for  the 
labour  they  require,  rather  than  not  obtain  it>  and  the  quantity  of 
labour  just  then  seeking  for  employment.  The  rate  thus  deter- 
mined is  the  fair  rate  of  wages — the  fair  price  of  labour.  It  bears 
no  definite  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  labour,  for  which, 
precisely  as  for  every  other  commodity,  a  purchaser  pays,  not  at 
all  according  to  its  utility  to  himself,  but  simply  what  he  can  get 
it  for. 

Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  for  bread  or  some  adequate  sub- 
stitute it  would  be  worth  a  man's  while  to  pay  its  weight  in  gold  if 
he  could  not  otherwise  procure  it.  But  in  practice  there  are  gene- 
rally plenty  of  people  willing  to  supply  it  for  less  than  its  weight  in 
copper,  and  accordingly  pence  not  pounds,  are  given  in  exchange 
for  the  quartern  loaf.  It  is  just  the  same-  with  respect  to  labour. 
Operatives  in  a  cotton  mill,  observing  how  much  the  material 
they  manipulate,  which  without  such  assistance  as  theirs  would 
be  almost  worthless  to  its  owner,  is  raised  in  price  by  their  skill 
and  toil,  are  apt  to  regard  as  a  very  inadequate  recompense  the 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  increased  price  which  falls  to 
their  lot,  while  the  lion's  share  is  appropriated  by  one  who  seems 
to  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  grow  rich.  They  are 
apt  to  think  themselves  defrauded  because  they  receive  so  much 
less  for  their  labour  than  it  is  worth  to  their  employer.  But,  if 
the  latter  pay  the  full  price  for  which  similar  labourers  would  be 
willing  to  place  their  services  at  his  disposal;  he  pays  the  utmost 
that  can  justly  be  demanded  of  him.     The  circumstance  of  the 
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labour  being  of  especial  utility  to  him  is  no  reason  ^hy  he  should 
pay  more  than  the  market  price  for  it,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
ineumbent  on  a  half-famished  day  labourer,  who  should  have  the 
good  luck  to  pick  up  a  sovereign,  to  give  the  whole  of  it  for  a 
penny  roll,  because  in  his  starving  state  the  roll  might  do  him  a 
sovereign's  worth  of  good.  What  labourers  are  really  entitled  to 
as  the  fair  price  of  labour  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  price 
it  would  fetch  in  an  open  and  uncontrolled  market,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  pays  that  price  is  equally  entitled  to  take  as  profit  the 
whole  difference  between  the  cost  to  him  and  the  sale  price  of 
the  article  which  his  labourers  produce.  The  whole  of  that  differ- 
ence, whatever  be  its  amount,  belongs  of  right  to  him  ;  it  consti- 
tutes his  fair  profit;  and  labourers  have  no  more  right  to  encroach 
on  the  fair  rate  of  profit,  than  masters  on  the  fair  rate  of  wages. 

But  if  this  be  true,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  must  be  at 
least  equally  true :  and  masters  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  reduce  wages  below  the  market  rate 
were  met  by  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Now,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  circumstances  do  occasionally  arise, 
in  which  large  employers,  in  their  dealings  with  their  men,  might, 
if  the  latter  were  quiescent,  be  able  to  act  somewhat  in  opposition 
to  the  natural  laws  that  ought  to  govern  their  procedure. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  any  business,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  the  average  rate  of  profit  had  for  some  time 
been  ten  per  cent.,  and  that,  owing  to  the  opening  of  new  markets 
or  to  any  other  cause,  the  rate  were  suddenly  raised  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.  The  millowners  would  naturally  be  desirous  of 
extending  to  the  utmost  a  business  which  had  suddenly  become 
so  extraordinarily  profitable.  But  this  they  could  not  do  without 
engaging  more  hands ;  and  if,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  they  should 
enter  the  market  unconnectedly  and  bid  against  each  other,  a 
very  little  reflection  will  show  that  wages  would,  by  their  compe- 
tition, be  raised  so  high  as  to  bring  down  profits  to  the  original 
rate.  When  this  had  been  done,  whatever  advantage  still  conti- 
nued to  arise  from  enhanced  prices  would  be  monopolized  by  the 
operatives,  though  the  millowners  also  might  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  extension  of  their  trade.  The  high  rate  of  wages  would, 
however,  be  continually  attracting  fresh  hands,  and  would  be  con* 
tinually  declining  in  consequence,  while  production  would  be 
simultaneously  increasing  and  causing  a  corresponding  decline 
of  prices,  until,  as  a  final  result,  wages,  profits,  and  prices  would 
all  return  to  their  original  level,  and  the  only  alteration  from  the 
previous  state  of  things  would  be  that  the  millowners  would  be 
doing  more  business  and  would  be  employing  more  men.  Both 
masters  and  men  would,  however,  each  in  their  turn  have  been 
in  receipt  of  a  considerable  bonus  derived  from  enhanced  prices, 
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and  the  masters,  although  eventually  obtaining  no  more  than  the 
original  rate  of  profit,  would  be  receiving  that  rate  on  greatly 
extended  sales. 

This  is  what  would  take  place  if  it  were  true,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  that  the  labour  market  is  a  field  of  firee  and  uncon- 
trolled  competition,  and  that  the  price  of  labour  is  invariably  regu- 
lated by  the  proportion  between  supply  and  demand.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  fact.  Large  employers  in  any  one  extensive 
department  of  industry  are  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  competing 
with  each  other  for  labour.  On  the  contrary,  their  custom  is  to 
deliberate  together  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  determine  what 
wages  it  may,  in  existing  circumstances,  be  advisable  for  them  to 
offer,  and  some  uniform  rate  is  agreed  to  accordingly.  The  rate 
80  fixed  could  not  indeed  in  ordinary  times  be  maintained,  if  it 
were  lower  than  that  which  would  result  from  competition,  but, 
in  an  extraordinary  juncture  like  that  described,  when  trade, 
receiving  a  sudden  impulse,  creates  as  suddenly  an  increased 
demand  for  labour,  it  is  often  within  the  power  of  employers, 
by  combining  among  themselves,  to  prevent  wages  from  rising 
so  high  as  they  otherwise  would.  It  is,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  raise  wages  sufficiently  to  attract 
labourers  from  other  occupations,  but,  provided  they  do  so  much, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  secure  to  themselves  all  the  addi- 
tional labour  immediately  procurable,  and  yet  arbitrarily  to  fix 
wages  at  a  point  below  that  which  they  would  reach  if  the  laws  of 
barter  were  allowed  free  play.  It  is  demonstrable,  however,  that 
in  so  doing  they  withhold  from  the  labourer  part  of  his  due; 
they  do  not  pay  him  in  full  the  fair  price  of  his  labour,  the  price 
which  it  would  fetch  in  an  uncontrolled  market.  Such  a  proceed*- 
ing  on  their  part  is  naturally  regarded  by  their  men  as  an  injustice, 
and  in  opposing  to  the  combination  from  which  it  emanates  a 
counter  combination  of  their  own,  they  are  simply  obeying  a  pri- 
mary instinct  of  our  nature.  A  strike,  in  such  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, ceases  to  be  aggressive,  and  becomes  a  legitimate  act 
of  self-defence.  The  only  questions  with  regard  to  it  are  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  effectual  for  its  purpose,  and  whether  the  end 
proposed  is  worth  the  means,  and  both  questions  might  plausibly 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  One  main  reason,  as  Mr.  Fawcett 
has  pointed  out,  why  strikes  so  seldom  succeed,  is  that  they  most 
frequently  take  place  when  trade  is  dull  and  profits  declining,  and 
when,  as  labour  has  temporarily  lost  something  of  its  value,  the 
moment  is  peculiarly  inopportune  for  an  attempt  to  raise  its  price. 
This  is  one  reason  why  trades'  unions  so  seldom  attain  their  ends, 
but  another  not  less  important  is  the  habitual  extravagance  of 
their  pretensions.  They  are  in  truth  constantly  meditating  the 
very  same  offence,  the  occasional  commission  of  which  is  their 
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only  jast  ground  of  complaint  against  the  masters.  They  are 
continually  seeking  to  adjust  wages,  according  to  some  arbitrary 
standard  of  their  own,  instead  of  simply  insisting  that  they  should 
be  left  to  adjust  themselves  in  conformity  with  the  operation  of 
natural  laws.  If  their  demand  were  limited  to  this,  their  un* 
doubted  right,  and  if  this  were  pressed  only  when  disputed,  which 
it  practically  never  is,  except  when  trade  is  flourishing,  prices 
rising  and  labour  in  extraordinary  demand,  unanimous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  could  not  fail  to  obtain  for  them  every 
reasonable  concession.  The  masters,  being  eagerly  on  the  look 
out  for  additional  labour,  would  certainly,  rather  ^an  lose  what 
they  already  had,  pay  for  it  any  price  which  would  permit  them 
still  to  obtain  the  rate  of  profit  which  prevailed  before  their 
branch  of  trade  had  received  its  recent  stimulus ; — such  a  price, 
and  nothing  less  than  such  a  price,  being,  in  the  circumstances 
supposed,  coincident  with  the  fair  market  price.  If  strikes  were 
undertaken  only  in  the  circumstances  and  with  the  views  thus 
iQdicated,  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  succeed,  and  that  without 
subjecting  those  engaged  in  them  to  any  prolonged  trial  of 
endurance.  It  would  be  difficult,  too,  not  to  wish  them  success, 
though  it  is  probable  that  all  necessity  for  resorting  to  them  would 
then  speedily  cease.  When  the  masters  had  discovered  that  the 
men  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  payment  in  full  of  the 
market  price  of  labour,  they  would  not  waste  time  by  ofiering  less 
than  the  market  price,  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  what 
that  price  would  be,  the  question  might  be  amicably  settled  without 
appeal  to  force.  A  tribunal  analogous  to  the  French  "  Conseils 
de  Prud'  Hommes  "  might  perhaps  be  constituted,  or  a  sort  of 
conference  of  peers  and  commons  might  take  place  between  the 
representatives,  on  the  one  side,  of  cotton  lords,  iron  masters,  or 
other  commercial  magnates,  and,  on  the  other,  of  those  of  the 
particular  body  of  operatives  concerned  in  the  dispute.  At  such 
a  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  all  who  chose  to  listen,  and 
where  both  parties  were  sincerely  seeking  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
their  respective  and  mutually  consistent  rights,  it  need  not  be 
doubted  that  justice  would  be  permitted  to  hold  the  scales. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  found,  as  we  believe,  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  strikes.  They  may  not  be 
deserving  of  unqualified  reprobation.  Unwarrantable,  extrava- 
gant, and  mischievous  as  they  too  frequently  are,  they  are  never* 
tiieless  expressions  of  a  power  of  combination  on  the  part  of  work- 
men, which  though  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse,  is  yet  a  salutary 
counterpoise  to  the  corresponding  power  of  the  masters.  The 
Warmest  apologist  of  strikes,  however,  will  scarcely  contend  that 
they  can  at  best  be  more  than  temporary  expedients  calculated  to 
aerve  a  temporary  purpose.     They  may  sometimes  be  legitimately 
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ettployed  to  resist  an  arbitrary  depression  of  wages,  bnt  they 
oannot,  unless  very  partially  and  ephemerally,  nor  without  resort- 
ing to  violence  and  injustice,  raise  wages  above  the  current 
market  rate ;  and  if  that  rate  be,  as  it  unfortunately  very  often  is, 
unequal  to  the  due  remuneration  of  labour,  they  are  quite  powerless 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Neither  in  any  other  respect  can  they 
avail  to  produce  a  lasting  change  in  the  mutual  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  or  to  modify  the  conditions  of  their  inter- 
dependence. So  far  as  labour  is  the  vassal  of  capital,  there  is 
bat  one  way  of  effecting  its  enfranchisement.  Labourers  must 
themselves  become,  or  must  have  opportunities  of  becoming, 
capitalists ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
possible  for  industrial  co-operation  to  assist  in  thus  elevating 
them  in  the  social  scale. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  co-operation  in  England 
affords  a  good  example  of  "  what  mighty  compounds  spring  from 
trivial  things."  Twenty  years  ago  twenty-eight  flannel  weavers 
of  Rochdale,  disgusted,  as  they  well  might  be,  with  the  villanous 
quality  and  outrageous  prices  of  the  provisions  and  groceries  pro- 
curable firom  the  petty  tradespeople  with  whom  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  dealing,  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  their  own  pur- 
veyors. That  such  a  notion  should  have  occurred  to  them  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  superior  specimens  of  their  class,  and 
must  have  already  exercised  resolution  enough  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  despotism  of  the  "  tally  shops,"  in  which,  in 
those  days,  the  great  majority  of  their  order  always  had  credit — 
that  is  to  say,  were  always  in  debt.  Having  prepared  themselves 
by  getting  rid  of  this  encumbrance  the  weavers  clubbed  together, 
and  subscribing  each  his  twopence  or  threepence  a  week,  until 
they  had  made  up  amongst  them  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  pounds, 
they  were  enabled  to  obtain  from  Manchester  at  wholesale  prices 
single  barrels  of  flour,  sugar,  butter  and  oatmeal.  From  this 
common  stock  they  supplied  their  wants,  every  one  paying  for 
what  he  took  in  ready  money,  and  at  the  prices  current  in  the 
shops  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  barrels  were  emptied, 
aud  the  sale  proceeds  of  their  contents  were  divided  rateably 
among  the  party,  every  one  experienced  a  glad  surprise  on  finding 
himself  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  amount  of  his 
original  venture.  Of  course  a  speculation  which  had  turned  out 
80  well  was  presently  repeated.  More  flour,  sugar,  butter  and 
oatmeal  were  sent  for  to  Manchester,  and  this  time,  it  seems,  in 
larger  quantities  than  on  the  former  occasion,  when  the  embryo 
association  had  been  jeeringly  told  that  their  whole  stock  in 
trade  would  not  fill  a  respectable  wheelbarrow.  An  entire  room 
was  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  stowage  of  the  ne^  con- 
signment, and  one  was  accordingly  taken  for  three  years,  at  an 
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annaal  rent  of  10{.,  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  a  narrow 
bye  street,  whose  name  by  successive  stages  had  become  corrupted 
from  "  The  Old"  into  Told,  Towd,  and,  finally,  into  Toad  Lane. 
Here  it  was  arranged  that  one  of  the  members,  dignified  with  the 
title  of  salesman,  should  attend  for  a  few  hours  in  the  eyening 
twice  a  week.  But  though  the  weavers  had  now  got  a  place  for 
a  shop,  they  were  half  ashamed  to  open  it.  When  the  day  and 
hour  for  commencing  business  arrived,  the  little  party  assembled 
within  to  take  part  in  the  preliminary  ceremony,  were  abashed  at 
the  largeness  of  the  crowd  waiting  without  to  witness  it.  Some 
delay  took  place  before  any  one  could  muster  up  courage  to  take 
down  the  shutters,  and  when  at  last  the  **  store"  and  its  contents 
were  exposed  to  public  view,  all  Toad  Lane  was  in  a  roar.  Loud 
and  long  were  the  shouts  of  derision  that  rose  from  a  host  of 
''  dofPers*'  (a  species  of  street-boy  peculiar  to  the  clothing  dis* 
tricts),  who,  set  on  by  persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
stared  through  the  windows  or  blocked  up  the  doorway,  evincing 
their  characteristically  precocious  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by  the 
nature  of  their  comments  on  the  modest  display  of  the  **  owd 
weavers'  shop."* 

Those  may  laugh  that  win.  Co-operative  stores,  though 
designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  shareholders,  are  free  to  all 
comers ;  and  of  the  present  generation  of  Rochdale  "  dofiers,** 
one  and  all  are  most  likely  regular  customers  at  the  flourishing 
mart  into  which  that  same  '^  owd  weavers'  shop"  has  now  been 
metamorphosed.  In  1845,  the  second  year  of  their  occupancy, 
its  tenants,  already  increased  in  number  from  twenty-eight  to 
seventy-four,  with  a  capital  of  )81{.,  made  a  net  profit  of  32Z. 
In  the  two  following  years  they  divided  SOZ.  and  72{.,  and  Uiey 
have  gone  on  prospering  ever  since  with  almost  the  celerity  of 
geometrical  progression,  extending,  too,  their  operations  in  propor- 
tion as  they  received  fresh  accessions  of  members  and  capital,  and 
as  a  growing  consciousness  of  utility  encouraged  them  to  embark 
in  new  branches  of  trade.  In  1847,  linen  and  woollen  drapery 
was  grafted  on  to  the  original  grocery  and  chandlery  business ; 
in  1850,  a  butcher's  shop  was  set  up,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
slaughter-house,  and  in  J852|  shoemaking,  clogmaking,  and 
tailoring  were  commenced.  In  August  of  last  year  the  number 
of  members  had  risen  to  8630,  and  their  capital,  or  assets,  to 
42,349Z.  The  cash  received  for  goods  sold  during  the  previous 
quarter  was  87,884i.  and  of  this  4677Z.  was  profit.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  society  are  still  m  Toad  Lane,  where  they 
possess  four  houses,  but  the  draper's  shop  is  in  another  street^ 

•  "  Belf.Help  by  the  People"  (p.  13) :  a  Utile  hiatoiy,  fuU  of  good 
and  with  opoaaional  dashes  of  humonrk 
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and  the  slaughter-house  in  a  third.  In  this  last,  the  numher  of 
animals  of  all  kinds— oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  lamhs  and  calves — killed 
in  the  first  six  mouths  of  1861  was  1196,  and  the  weight  of 
meat  sold  287,68 libs.,  and  when  we  lately  visited  the  place,  the 
most  tempting  sausages  we  ever  saw  were  being  made  by  steam 
machinery.  There  are  also  branch  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  for  the  convenience  of  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
central  premises.  All  the  stores  are  now  open  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  and  all  day  long,  but  the  busiest  time  is  Saturday 
night,  when  the  scene  presented  by  Toad  Lane  is  worth  a  long 
journey  to  Rochdale  to  see.  Operatives,  and  others  having  then 
just  received  their  wages,  come  in  swarms  to  the  stores,  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy,  and  cluster  like  bees  at  favourite  counters. 
The  grocery  and  general  store  is  as  full  as  it  will  hold  of  members 
and  their  wives  and  children  laying  in  next  week  s  stock  of  flour, 
potatoes,  rice,  sugar,  and  butter,  while  others  are  chatting  outside, 
waiting  their  turn  to  go  in.  In  the  drapers  shop  there  are 
seldom  less  than  nine  or  ten  women  selecting  what  they  require, 
and  in  the  butcher's,  three  assistants  have  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  attend  to  the  constant  succession  of  applicants  for  the  chief 
material  of  next  day  s  dinner.  The  newsroom  and  library  are 
crowded  with  men  and  youths  reading  the  papers  and  magazines, 
or  exchanging  and  renewing  books ;  and  by  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  premises  are  closed,  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
will  have  been  taken  during  the  day  in  exchange  for  goods,  and 
the  librarian  will  have  given  out  about  two  hundred  volumes.* 

"  Equitable  Pioneers "  is  the  title  which,  with  something  of 
prophetic  instinct,  was  assumed  on  first  starting  by  the  Rochdale 
Association.  After  they  had  cleared  the  way,  others  were  not 
slow  to  follow,  and  similar  societies  are  now  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of 
them  are  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  original  Pioneers, 
having,  indeed,  been  founded  by  detachments  from  that  body. 
Such  are  the  Rochdale  Flour  Mill  Society,  the  Rochdale  Co- 
operative Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Rochdale  Co-opera- 
tive Land  and  Building  Company  (limited).  The  first-named  of 
these  occupy  a  strongly  built  five- storied  brick  edifice,  of  which 
they  have  purchased  the  freehold,  and  in  which  a  steam-engine 
of  thirty-five  horse  power  keeps  constantly  at  work  fourteen 
stones,  grinding  annually  flour  and  meal  enough  to  sell  for 
more  than  130,000t.,  at  a  profit  of  more  than  10,000Z.t  Of  the 
Manufacturing  Society  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Not  less 
noticeable   than  these  offshoots    from  the  parent  stem  is   the 

•  •'  Self-Help  by  the  People,"  p.  38. 
t  The  average  weekly  deliveries  in  1862  were  989  sacks  of  flour  and  127 
loads  of  meal,  each  sack  containing  280  lbs.,  and  each  load  210  lbs. 
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Leeds  Co-operative  Flour  and  Provision  Society,  which,  «et  on 
foot  in  1847  by  some  hundreds  of  vrorking-men  subscribiiig 
first  their  208.  and  afterwards  their  50s.  each,  had  in  a  £ev 
months  accumulated  funds  enough  to  embolden  them  to  purchase 
suitable  premises  for  conversion  into  a  flour  mill,  at  a  cost  of 
40002.,  though  it  was  not  till  1858  that  they  were  able  to  pay 
off  the  debt  incurred  in  consequence.  By  that  time,  however, 
their  capital  bad  increased  to  nearly  10,0001.,  with  which  they 
were  doing  business  to  the  extent  of  nearly  60,0001.,  and  ob- 
taining nearly  50002.  profit.  These  examples  may  suffice  to 
show  the  general  character  of  establishments  which,  as  we  have 
said,  are  already  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britun, 
not  merely  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  in 
places  so  remote  from  each  other  as  Aberdeen  and  Truro. 

At  the  close  of  1862  the  aggregate  number  of  so-called  Co- 
operative Societies  in  England  and  Wales  alone  (registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act)  was  836,  comprising 
90,458  members,  with  a  share  capital  of  429,8151.  The  amount 
of  business  done  by  them  in  the  year  was  2,881,650{.,  and  the 
profit  realized,  165,770{.  The  nature  of  their  transactions  is 
very  varied.  Almost  all  are  grocers,  and  most  of  them  are  in 
addition  drapers  or  provision  dealers,  or  tailors  or  hatters,  or 
shoe  or  clogmakers,  or  bntchers  or  bakers,  and  many  combine 
several,  and  some  all  of  these  trades.  Seven  are  com  millers 
only,  and  two  bakers  only.  By  one  coal  only  is  sold,  and  by 
another  only  tobacco  and  snuff.  There  is  one  store  at  which 
beer  is  sold,  and  co-operators  of  the  stricter  sort  shake  their 
heads  when  they  speak  of  it,  though  what  ought  rather  to  be 
regretted  is  that  there  should  be  only  one  place  affording  so 
much  security  that  the  liquor  to  be  had  there  will  be  good.  In 
one  case  farming  is  combined  with  other  occupations,  and  in  four 
the  members  confine  themselves  to  some  manufacture  or  handi- 
craft. Some  of  the  societies  are  dqing  much  better  than  others, 
but  as  the  average  rate  of  profit  of  all  taken  together  was,  last 
year,  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
very  few  of  them  are  doing  at  all  badly. 

The  secret  of  their  success  is  to  be  found  in  their  mode  of 
doing  business,  which,  in  the  cases  of  such  as  adopt  (as  most 
of  them  do,  more  or  less)  the  pattern  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers, 
possesses  some  very  decided  advantages.  Making  all  their  pa^ 
chases  with  ready  money,  they  obtain  a  discount  on  all  they  buy. 
Never  selling  on  credit,  they  have  no  bad  debts.  Never  pe^ni^ 
ting  any  article  to  be  removed  from  their  shops  without  being 
replaced  by  cash,  they  are  able  to  turn  over  their  money  five  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  thus  to  do  with  it 
as  much  as  would  be  possible  with  many  times  the  amount  under 
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tbe  udaal  system  of  slower  returns.  Possessing  in  their  own 
shareholders  a  large  body  of  regular  customers,  they  have  no 
necessity  for  any  of  the  heavy  expense  which  ordinary  tradesmen 
are  oft^  obliged  to  incur  to  make  themselves  and  their  pre- 
tensions known  ;  nevertheless,  in  order  to  attract  outsiders,  they 
employ  a  device  far  more  efficacious  than  claptrap  advertisement 
or  showy  shop  fronts.  At  the  Kochdale,  Leeds,  and  many  other 
stores,  whenever  any  one,  whether  a  member  or  not,  makes  a 
purchase,  he  receives  one  or  more  tin  tickets  denoting  the  sum 
he  has  paid.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter,  when  profits  are 
declared,  a  deduction  is  first  made  sufficient  to  pay  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  capital ;  two  and  a-half 
per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  next  appropriated  to  a  separate 
fund,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  particu- 
larly hereafter,  and  the  surplus  is  then  divided  among  the  holders 
of  the  tin  tickets,  whether  members  or  non-members,  some 
favour  being,  however,  generally  shown  to  the  former,  who,  at 
Rochdale  for  instance^  in  the  last  two  quarters  reported,  got 
back  half*a-crown  in  the  pound  of  what  they  had  spent,  while 
non-members  received  only  twentypence.  Now,  as  nearly  every- 
thing that  a  working-man  wants  for  the  daily  use  of  himself  or 
his  family  may  be  obtained  at  a  co-operative  store — as  he  may 
buy  there  his  bread,  meat,  cheese,  butter,  tea  and  sugar ;  coats 
and  trousers,  boots  and  shoes,  for  himself;  and  dresses,  bonnets, 
and  shawls,  parasols,  and  pattens,  for  his  wife  and  daughters, 
the  sum  represented  by  his  tickets  is  often  something  con- 
siderable, amounting  to  601.  or  more  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  drawback  is  proportionate.  Thus,  to  take  an  example, 
verified  by  Mr.  Plummer,*  by  personal  examination  of  tbe 
Bochdale  Pioneers'  books,  a  member  who,  in  1850,  began  by 
,  subscribing  Is.  8d.,  and  afterwards  paid  in  four  successive 
quarterly  instalments  of  ds.  8d.,  makmg  148.  8d.  in  all,  was 
tiien  able  to  stop  paying  in  cash,  for  the  drawbacks  which  mean- 
time, had  been  entered  to  his  credit  had  raised  his  subscription 
to  the  prescribed  minimum  of  5l.  Leaving  this  untouched,  he 
drew  out  between  January,  1851,  and  December,  1860,  a  sum  in 
all  of  4  H.,  to  which  he  had  become  entiUed  in  the  quality,  not 
of  shareholder,  but  of  customer.  A  story,  too,  is  told  of  a 
,  woman  who,  being  advised  to  draw  out  her  money  from  the  store 
-which,  she  was  assured,  was  gjing  to  break,  replied,  "  Well,  let 
**  it  break ;  if  it  does  it  will  brecJc  with  its  own.    1  have  only  paid 

*  Mr.  Plummer  is  himself  a  member  of  the  working  class.    His  paper  oa 

"Co-operation  i% Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,"  in  the  "Companion  to  the 

Alfn^n*/*  for  1862,"  would  be  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 

to  those  who  require  to  be  informed,  how  well  some  members  of  that  class  can 

^  write. 
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*'  one  shilling  in,  and  I  have  fifty  pounds  there  now."  Another 
case  worth  mentioning  is  that  of  a  man  who,  having  paid  m 
fifteen  shillings,  gained  18i.  in  two  years.  In  all  these  instances 
the  persons  spoken  of  were  members ;  but  if  they  had  been 
simply  customers  the  bonuses  received  by  them  as  such  would 
still  have  been  very  substantial.  The  man  who  gained  1 8i.  in 
two  years  must  have  spent  at  the  stores  in  one  year  at  least  701., 
the  drawback  on  which,  even  at  the  non-member  s  rate  of  twenty- 
pence  in  the  pound,  would  have  been  very  nearly  61.  Customers 
are  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  shops  in  which,  besides  being 
sure  that  everything  is  good  of  its  kind,  they  are  so  munificently 
rewarded  for  their  good  sense  in  coming. 

In  our  opinion,  the  drawbacks  allowed  bythe  Equitable  Pioneers 
are  unnecessarily  large.  Buyers  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be 
supplied  at  prices  below  those  which  will  permit  sellers  to  make 
the  average  profits  of  trade,  and  shareholders  in  a  store  might 
safely,  therefore,  deduct  ten  per  cent,  profit  instead  of  five  per 
cent,  interest  before  dividing  the  surplus  of  their  net  receipts 
among  purchasers.  They  might  do  this  without  any  risk  of 
being  undersold  by  the  small  shopkeepers  who  are  their  principal 
rivals,  for  the  latter  require  much  more  than  the  average  rate  of 
profit  to  enable  them  to  live,  and  they  are  compelled  to  charge 
proportionate  prices.  Their  entire  profits  are  generally  swallowed 
up  in  the  salaries  which  they  are  obliged  to  allow  themselves, 
whereas,  in  co-operative  stores,  the  cost  of  superintendence  is  a 
very  small  percentage  indeed  on  the  net  receipts.  The  latter, 
too,  are  commonly  so  large,  that  after  deduction  of  a  sum  equal 
to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  there  would  still  be  an  ample 
balance.  The  present  annual  profit  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  20,000{.,  which  is  equal  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  shares.  Ten  per  cent, 
on  that  amount  would  be  4,000Z.,  and  if  that  were  deducted,  there 
would  remain  16,000{.  for  distribution  among  customers,  suf- 
ficient to  allow  of  an  average  of  one-and-ninepence  in  the  pound 
being  returned  upon  the  160,0002.  or  so  received  in  exchange  for 
goods.  If,  however,  in  the  matter  of  bonuses,  any  mistake  be 
made  by  the  Equitable  Pioneers  and  their  imitators,  it  is  at  least 
well  that  the  mistake  should  be  on  the  generous  side. 

The  same  politic  liberality,  which  though  carried  perhaps 
somewhat  farther  than  necessary  for  that  particular  purpose, 
certainly  has  the  efiect  of  securing  abundance  of  custom  to  indus- 
trial trading  societies,  might  apparently  be  so  applied  as  to 
repair  the  only  serious  defect  in  their  constitution.  For  there  is 
one  respect  in  which  they  seem  to  stand  at  some  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  individual  tradesmen.  The  latter  are  pretty  sure,  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  attend  closely  to  their  own  business,  whereas 
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tbe  superinteDdence  of  a  co-operative  store  must  be  entmsted  to 
salaried  officers  without  selfish  motives  for  greater  activity  than 
may  appear  just  sufficient  to  ensure  a  continuance  and  to  procure 
a  possible  augmentation  of  their  salaries.  Apathetic  management 
is  indeed  the  one  single  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  conduct  of 
a  co-operative  store,  the  success  of  which — assured  beforehand  of 
its  market  and  free  from  all  the  risk  involved  in  giving  and 
taking  credit — might  otherwise,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  remarks,  be  abso- 
lutely guaranteed.  No  doubt  the  uncertainty  is  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  associated  working  men  are  likely  to  be  well  ac-^ 
quainted  with  each  other's  character,  and  are  able  to  select  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs  such  of  themselves  as  are  best  fitted 
for  the  duty  by  probity  and  disinterestedness  as  well  as  by  intelli- 
gence and  activity.  No  doubt,  too,  the  members  selected  will 
have  a  strong  fellow  feeling  for  their  constituents,  and  will  be 
anxious  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them.  Still  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  personal  earnestness  and  on  esprit  de  corps,  and  whether 
it  might  not  be  prudent  to  enlist  something  of  self-interest  on  the 
same  side,  as  might  easily  be  done,  by  making  the  remuneration 
of  managing  officers  rise  and  fall  with  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  or  of  profit  realized.  The  expedient  has  not,  however, 
been  adopted  at  Bochdale,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  anywhere 
else ;  and  there  may  seem  to  be  no  great  reason  for  resorting  to 
it  as  long  as  things  continue  to  go  on  without  it  as  well  as  they 
have  done  hitherto. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Co-operative  Stores  affords  matter  for 
unqualified  congratulation,  for  nothing  but  unalloyed  good  can 
proceed  from  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  offer  to  all  who  are 
in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  a  means  of  obtaining  most 
of  the  necesaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  of  the  best 
procurable  quality  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  On  this 
point,  the  author  of ''  Self-Help  by  the  People"  warms  into  justi- 
fiable enthusiasm, 

"  The  wliole  atmosphere  of  a  store,"  says  he,  '^  is  honest.  In  that 
market  there  is  no  distrust  and  no  deception,  no  adulteration  and 
no  second  prices.  Buver  and  seller  meet  as  friends  :  there  is  no  over- 
reaching on  the  one  side  and  no  suspicion  on  the  other.  Those  who 
serve  neither  hurry,  finesse,  nor  flatter.  They  have  no  interest  in 
chicanery.  Their  sole  duty  is  to  give  fair  measure,  full  weight,  and 
pure  quality,  to  men  who  never  knew  before  what  it  was  to  have  a 
wholesome  meal,  whose  shoes  let  in  water  a  month  too  soon,  whose 
waistcoats  shone  with  devils'  dust,  and  whose  wives  wore  calico  that 
would  not  wash.  These  men  now  buy  in  the  market  like  millionaires, 
and,  as  far  as  pureness  of  food  goes,  live  like  lords.  They  weave  their 
own  stuffs,  make  their  own  shoes,  sew  their  own  garments,  and  grind 
their  own  corn.    They  buy  the  purest  sugar  and  the  best  tea^  and 
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grind  their  own  coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own  oatUe,  and  the 
finest  beasts  of  the  land  waddle  down  the  streets  of  Bochdale  for  the 
consumption  of  flannel  weavers  and  cobblers."* 

When  a  child,  he  adds,  is  sent  to  a  shop,  it  is  usual  (as 
children  can  be  put  off  with  anything)  to  caution  him  to  go 
to  some  particular  man,  as,  for  instance, .  the  one  with  grej 
whiskers  and  black  hair,  and  to  be  sure  and  ask  him  for  the  best 
butter.  But  in  a  store,  all  the  men  seem  to  have  grey  whiskers 
and  black  hair ;  a  child  cannot  go  to  the  wrong  man,  and  the  best 
butter  is  sure  to  be  given  without  being  asked  for,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  bad  is  kept.  Nor  is  the  beneficial  influence  of 
co-operative  stores  in  this  particular  likely  to  be  confined  to  those 
who  deal  with  them^  for  just  as  the  building  of  model  lodging-houses 
often  causes  all  the  lodging-houses  in  a  neighbourhood  to  be 
more  or  less  remodelled,  so  may  the  general  establishment  of 
stores— the  contents  of  which,  having  been  provided  primarily 
for  the  use  of  the  storekeepers  themselves,  are  sure  to  be  unadulte- 
rated—^eventually  leave  no  choice  to  other  retailers  of  similar 
goods,  but  either  to  cease  adulterating  or  to  shut  up  shop.  Thus 
may  not  impossibly  be  closed  one  prolific  source  of  disease  and 
physical  deterioration  against  which  neither  legislative  denun- 
ciation nor  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Dr.  Hassall  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Lancet  Commission,  have  hitherto  proved  of  any 
sensible  avail.  Nor  would  the  moral  result  in  such  an  event  be 
of  less  moment  than  the  sanitary.  When  it  is  considered  how 
almost  universal  among  tradespeople  is  the  practice  of  adulteration, 
and  how  conventional  is  most  people's  standard  of  morality,  few 
persons  questioning  the  propriety  of  anything  which  they  see 
their  fellows  continually  doing — how  apt,  too,  is  the  habitual 
commission  of  any  one  species  of  dishonesty  to  prepare  the  way 
for  kindred  transgressions, — it  will  readily  be  understood  how  great 
a  moral  advance  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  general  cessation 
of  the  customs  of  sanding  sugar  and  watering  milk,  of  whitening 
bread  with  alum  and  colouring  tea  with  copperas. 

A  second  recommendation  of  co-operative  stores  is*  the  effect 
they  are  likely  to  have  in  superseding  the  hucksters'  shops,  from 
which  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  population  are  fed  and 
clothed.  The  excessive  number  of  such  shops  would  of  itself  be 
a  sufBcient  reason  for  wishing  that  some  of  them  should  be  got 
rid  of,  for,  as  has  been  lately  remarked  by  the  highest  authority 
on  all  questions  of  economics — 

"  It  is  the  enormous  multiplication  of  mere  distributors  who  are  not 
producers  that  really  eats  up  the  produce  of  labour,  much  more  than 
the  mere  profits  of  capital,  which  in  the  great  miyority  of  cases  are  not 

♦  "Self-Help,"  pp.  88,-89. 
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more  tlian  a  reasoni^ble  equivalent  for  the  mdoBtry  which  created  the 
capital  and  the  frugality  which  preveuts  it  from  being  squandered. 
The  direction  in  which  the  great^  improvement  in  social  economy  is 
to  be  looked  for  is  in  the  suppression  of  the  multitude  of  middlemen,  who 
share  among  themselves  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  while  the  services  they  render,  although  indispensable,  might 
be  better  performed  by  a  tenth  part  of  their  number,*** 
— by  a  central  store  with  its  half-dozen  branches,  for  instance, 
rather  than  by  an  additional  hundred  of  the  small  provision  and 
clothing  stalls,  which,  in  a  town  like  Bochdale,  still  meet  the  eye 
at  every  turn.  But  irrespectively  of  their  excessive  multiplication, 
"  tally"-shops  (which  most  of  the  shops  in  question  are)  have  long 
been  one  of  the  curses  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Those  who 
deal  regularly  with  them  are  furnished  with  "  strap-books"  in  which 
their  purchases  are  entered,  and  which  are  balanced  weekly  or 
fortnightly,  according  to  the  period  at  which  wages  are  paid  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  balance  being  always  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account,  in  order  that  the  shopkeepers  may 
retain  a  hold  upon  their  customers.  Thus  the  latter  are  always 
in  debt,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  are  careless  and  wasteful, 
since  for  them  to  be  sparing  would  be  more  immediately  for  their 
creditors*  benefit  than  for  their  own.  Co-operative  stores  are,  how- 
ever, gradually  putting  an  end  to  all  this.  They  are  drawing  to 
themselves  the  supporters  of  the  "  tally"-shops,  and  they  are 
doing  so  by  previously  encouraging  in  them  the  growth  of  fore- 
thought and  thrift.  They  offer  for  sale,  instead  of  poisonous 
trash  and  flimsy  frippery,  good  wholesome  food  and  good  stout 
clothing,  and  they  offer  too  a  handsome  premium  to  buyers ;  but 
none  are  permitted  to  buy  who  do  not  come  with  money  in  their 
bands,  which  none  can  habitually  do  without  first  getting,  and 
afterwards  keeping  out  of  debt.  This  rigid  enforcement  of  cash 
payments  is  just  the  sort  of  discipline  required  by  those  to  whom 
it  applies.  Many  a  man  with  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  a  store  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  that,  before  joining,  he  was  for  years  together 
always  in  debt,  and  that  what  made  him  begin  to  economize  was 
the  desire  of  gaining  access  to  the  store.  When  persons,  origi- 
nally 90  circumstanced,  have  once  saved  enough  to  enable  them 
to  pay  off  their  shop  debts  and  to  become  regular  dealers  at  a 
co-operative  store,  material  for  further  saving  is  supplied  to  them 
without  any  effort  of  their  own.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter,  if 
they  have  been  pretty  good  customers,  a  present  of  perhaps  twenty 
shillings  is  made  in  consideration  of  their  having — not  produced 
but  consumed;  and  as,  moreover,  the  largest  consumers  are 
those  with  the  largest  families,  those  who  need  most  are  also 
'  those  who  receive  most :  in  Lancashire  phrase,  "  The  more  th^ 

•  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  in  the  "  Co^perator**  for  September,  1863. 
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eaten,  the  more  they  geten."*  By  leaving  untouched  the  first 
instalments  of  the  money  which  thus  comes  to  them,  as  it  were, 
spontaneously,  and  letting  them  accumulate  until  they  reach 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  they  may  in  a  year  or  two  literally  eat 
their  way  up  to  the  rank  of  shareholder,  when  the  donations 
made  to  them  quarterly  will,  in  consequence,  be  increased  by  one- 
third.  If  by  that  time  a  confirmed  habit  of  saving  has  not  been 
acquired,  at  any  rate  the  necessity  for  forethought  and  thrift  will 
be  as  strong  as  ever.  No  one  without  ready  money  can  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  a  store,  and  no  one  can  have  ready  money 
at  his  disposal  without  living  within  his  means. 

We  have  thus  indicated  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  chief 
merits  of  co-operative  stores.  Another  of  their  recommendations 
is,  no  doubt,  the  investment  afibrded  by  them  for  the  sums  which 
they  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  working-men  to  save,  but 
their  possible  as  well  as  actual  utility  in  that  particular  is,  in  our 
opinion,  somewhat  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  An  advantageous  field 
for  small  investments  is,  in  tmth,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our 
working  Masses,  but  it  is  one  which  co-operative  stores  can  only 
very  imperfectly  supply.  If  "  husbandry"  be  not  more  "  an  English 
virtue'*  in  these  days  than  it  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Defoet  remarked  that  whereas  an  Englishman  could  but  "just 
live"  on  twenty  shillings  a  week,  a  Dutchman  with  nine  shillings 
would  have  everything  "handsome  about  him,  and  leave  his 
children  in  very  good  condition,"  the  deficiency  may  be 
accounted  for  without  supposing  any  extraordinary  propensity  to 
self-indulgence  to  be  inherent  in  our  poorer  countrymen.  If  the 
latter  spend,  in  comparison  with  foreigners,  an  enormous  portion 
of  their  earnings  at  the  publichouse,  they  may  not  unwarrantably 
plead  in  excuse  that  they  have  less  inducement  to  practise  self- 
denial.  Even  though  they  should  absolutely  abjure  beer  and 
skittles,  their  petty  earnings  could  not  for  a  great  length  of  time 
yield  them  any  appreciable  increase  of  income,  and  it  could  rarely 
be  till  towards  the  close  of  a  life  of  privation  that  they  would  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  hundred  pounds.  And  what  could 
they  then  do  with  that,  for  them,  almost  unattainable  sum  ?  The 
acquisition  of  a  bit  of  land,  the  great  object  of  a  continental 
labourer's  ambition  and  economies,  would  in  their  case  be 
next  to  an  impossibility,  and  a  solitary  hundred  pounds  would 
have  little  chance  in  trade  amidst  the  crowd  of  colossal  capitals 
which  are  daily  more  and  more  completely  monopolizing  the 
domain  of  commerce.  If  placed  in  a  savings  bank,  which 
until   lately  would    have    been  its  best  depository,  the    fifty 

^*  Mr.  Pitman,  in  "  Co-operator"  for  November  last. 
t  "  Giving  Aims  no  Charity." 
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shillings  of  annual  interest  allowed  upon  it  would  be  but 
a  poor  compensation  for  the  previous  long  years  of  lenten 
abstinence.  So  paltry  an  annuity  might  not  improbably  be  abso- 
lutely useless  to  its  recipient.  Instead  of  serving  m  any  degree  as  a 
provision  for  his  old  age,  its  most  likely  effect  would  simply  be  to 
induce  the  parish  officers  to  deduct  just  so  much  from  the  allow- 
ance which  they  would  otherwise  have  made  to  him.  The  result 
of  all  his  saving  might  to  him  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  he 
had  never  saved  at  all.  No  wonder  that,  perceiving  these 
things,  English  labourers  should  not  have  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  saving,  but  should  have  preferred  enjoying  themselves 
after  their  own  fashion  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  to 
stinting  themselves  for  no  other  end  than  that  of  keeping  down 
the  poor-rates.  That  they  should  have  made  this  choice  is  the 
reverse  of  a  sign  of  improvidence,  for  a  calm  calculation  of  conse- 
quences might  very  naturally  have  led  to  it. 

Now,  though  co-operative  stores  are  on  the  whole  vast  improve- 
ments upon  savings  banks,  the  difference  between  the  two  in  the 
one  respect  which  we  are  now  considering  is  not  very  materiaL 
The  store  might  allow  twice  as  much  interest  as  the  bank,  but 
in  the  first  place  five  per  cent  is  no  very  magnificent  reward  for 
the  extraordinary  industry  and  frugality  which  a  working  man  must 
have  practised  in  order  to  amass  the  principal;  and,  in  the  second, 
even  that  rate  is  allowed  only  upon  a  limited  sum.  As  a  general 
rule,  five  shares  of  one  pound  each  is  the  minimum  number 
which  a  member  of  an  industrial  trading  society  is  required;  and 
a  hundred  the  maximum  number  which  he  is  permitted,  to  hold — 
and  five  per  cent,  on  five  shares  is  only  five  shillings.  It  is 
true  that  in  addition  to  such  interest^  a  member  may  get  perhaps 
twenty  times  as  much  under  the  name  of  bonus  or  drawback 
on  purchases ;  but  this  he  obtains  not  as  shareholder,  but  as 
customer,  and  its  amount  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  value  of 
his'  shares,  which  it  does  not  therefore  give  him  any  motive  to 
increase.  If  the  aggregate  capital  (429,3 15Z.)  of  all  the  co- 
operative stores  in  England  and  Wales  be  divided  by  90,458,  the 
number  of  partners,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  proportion 
belonging  to  each  of  the  latter  is  rather  under  HL,  showing  that 
it  is  not  usual  for  one  individual  to  hold  much  more  than  the 
prescribed  minimum  number  of  shares.  The  instances  alluded  to 
above  of  persons  holding  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  shares  can  be 
only  exceptional.  The  majority  of  members  evidently  only  leave 
their  dividends  to  accumulate  up  to  five  pounds,  and  thencefor- 
ward draw  them  out  as  they  accrue.  Interest  at  five  per  cent,  it 
seems  is  of  itself  scarcely  a  sufficient  inducement  to  invest  in  a 
store,  nor,  even  though  it  were,  could  it  have  more  than  a  limited 
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effect,  since  no  one  is  permitted  to  invest  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  limitations  to  inyestment 
in  co-operative  stores  are  artificial  and  removable  at  pleasure  ;  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  profits  should  be  restricted  to  five  per  cent, 
or  why  new  shares  should  not  at  any  time  be  created  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  enable  tiny  member  to  hold  as  many  as  he  pleased,  or 
why  the  holder  of  the  maximum  number  in  one  store  should  not 
acquire  shares  in  another  also.  But  this  view  of  the  question  is 
only  partially  correct.  We  have  ourselves  suggested  that  the 
rate  of  profit  should  be  not  merely  raised  but  doubled  ;  but  the 
field  for  investment  opened  by  co-operative  stores  has  its  bounds, 
and  will  not  adtnit  all  who  may  be  naturally  desirous  of  entering, 
unless  they  be  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  they  bring  with 
them.  The  quantity  of  business  which  any  working  men's  store 
can  do  cannot  well  exceed  the  demand  for  provisions,  clothing, 
and  other  articles,  of  the  industrial  population  within  the  sphere 
of  its  operation.  If  all  the  working  men  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  partners  in  the  store,  the  sellers  would  be  equally  numerous 
and  identical  with  the  buyers ;  each  of  them  would  as  it  were  be 
dealing  with  himself,  and  no  one  could  hold  more  than  the  very 
limited  amount  of  stock  required  for  that  purpose,  without  piie- 
venting  some  of  his  associates  from  holdin^even  so  much.  If  then 
the  majoritv  of  working  men  are  to  become,  as  it  is  most  desirable 
they  should,  partners  in  co-operative  stores,  it  can  only  be  on 
condition  that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  invest  more  than 
others,  nor  consequently  even  so  much  as  the  maximum  at  pre- 
sent allowed.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  utility  of  stores  in 
other  respects,  and  no  one  can  rate  it  more  highly  than  our- 
selves, they  can  assist  little  in  bringing  about  that  intimate 
alliance  with  capital  which  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  grand 
desideratum  of  labour.  Besort  must,  it  is  evident,  be  had  to  some 
other  machinery  before  any  materiid  progress  can  be  made  in  con- 
verting labourers  into  capitalists. 

For  the  credit  of  co-operation,  we  must  no  longer  delay  to 
point  out  that  "  Co-operative  Stores"  is  in  so  far  a  misnomer,  that 
what  are  so  designated  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
most  important  of  co-operative  principles.  Co-operation  implies 
working  together  I  but  partners  in  a  working  men's  store  do  not 
work — they  only  trade  together.  The  circumstances  of  their 
having  combined  to  form  a  store,  and  of  their  permitting  pur- 
chasers to  participate  in  profits,  do  not  constitute  co-operation. 
The  same  things  in  effect  are  done  by  those  insurance  companies 

*  That  18  to  say,  bj  the  mles  of  Co-operative  Societies :  the  limit  assigned 
bj  law  is  200/. 
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which  give  tonuses  to  policy-holders,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  joint-stock  companies.     Such, 
likewise,  and  as  strictly,  are  industrial  trading  associations,  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  other  joint-stock  companies,  unless 
it  be  in  the  class  of  persons  from  which  their  members  are  drawn, 
and  in  the  more  than  ordinary  precautions   with  which  their 
business  is  conducted.     To  constitute  industrial  co-operation^-4f 
by  that  newly-adopted  term  be  indicated  something  possessing  a 
new  and  distinctive  feature — ^it  is  indispensable  that  labourers 
working  together  in  concert  shall  either  themselves  have  pro- 
vided the  capital  that  maintains  them  at  work,  or^  at  least,  that 
besides  wages  they  shall  receive  also  a  share  in  the  profits.     Now 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  employes  in  a  co-operative, 
or,  as  we  should  prefer  calling  it,  an  associative  store,  may  very 
possibly  have  provided  no  portion  whatever  of  the  capital,  and  ' 
cannot  possibly  have  provided  more  than  a  very  small  portion ; 
and  whatever  may  be  paid  to  them  in  addition  to  wages,  is  received 
by  them,  not  as  labourers^  but  as  shareholders  or  customers.     It 
is  only  in  what,  for  distinction  s  sake,  may  be  denominated  co- 
operative workshops  or  factories,  that  the  essential  conditions  of 
co-operation  are  really  fulfilled ;  and  even  of  factories,  there  are 
many  to  which  the  distinguishing  epithet  has  been  incorrectiy 
applied.     In  the  corn-mill  of  the  Rochdale  Industrial  Association, 
for  instance,  the  labourers,  as  such,  get  nothing  but  ordinary 
wages ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  the  cotton-mill  of  the  Bacup 
Manufacturing  Society ;  and  it  has  lately  become  so  likewise  in 
that  of  the  corresponding  Society  at  Rochdale.     Still  there  are 
in  this  country  some,  and  on  the  Continent  several,  industrial 
associations  that  have  adopted  the  true  co-operative  system,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  will  well  repay  investigation.     The  theory 
on  which  it  is  based  is,  that  labourers  may,  by  being  permitted  to 
participate  in  profits,  be  stimulated  to  such  extra  diligence  and 
carefulness  as  will  add  more  to  profits  than  the  share  assigned  to 
themselves  will  take  away.     If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  dense- 
quences  are  deducible  firom  it  of  so  beneficial  a  character,  that 
co-operative    factories    by   which    those    consequences    should 
be  brought  about,   would   deserve   to    take   rank   above   even 
associative  stores.     But  whereas  the  excellence  of  the  latter  has 
already  been   placed   beyond  dispute  by  short  but  conclusive 
experience,  the  former  are  still  on  trial,  and  arguments  and  evi- 
dence concerning  them  must  be  carefully  weighed  before  a  verdict 
can  be  pronounced  in  their  favour. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  established  as  they  are  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  pecuniary  profit,  they  might  seem  to  be  singularly  ill- 
adapted  to  accomplish  their  object.  Partners  in  a  co-operative 
factory  resemble  those  in  an  associative  store  in  constituting,  like 
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them  ya  joint-stock  company  of  working-men,  but  they  have  none 
of  their  peculiar  advantages.  They  may,  if  they  please,  decUne 
to  take  credit,  but  they  cannot  refuse  to  give  it,  if  tiiey  wish  either 
wholesale  or  retail  dealers  to  take  their  goods:  they  do  not 
possess  in  their  own  shareholders  an  adequate  number  of  cos- 
tomers,  but  must  compete  for  custom  with  active  rivals,  and 
cannot  therefore  afford  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  usual  arts  of 
competition ;  and  no  method  which  they  can  adopt  of  remune- 
rating superintendents  and  managers  can  ensure,  on  the  part  of 
those  ofBcers,  all  the  desirable  qualifications.  In  this  last  respect, 
a  large  manufacturing  association  appears  to  more  than  usual 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  individual  enterprise :  for  manu- 
facturing is  not  like  banking,  or  insurance,  or  mining,  or  railway 
management,  or  any  other  of  the  businesses  to  which  joint-stock 
companies,  for  the  most  part,  judiciously  confine  themselves. 
It  partakes  less  of  the  character  of  routine,  and  is  less  susceptible 
of  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  fixed  regulations.  It 
requires  that  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  market  should  be 
carefully  watched  with  a  view  to  the  timely  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  business.  To  accommodate  it  to  firequent  changes  of 
circumstances  requires  not  only  practised  sagacity,  but  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  promptitude  of  decision  and  of  action,  firom  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  affairs :  above  all,  when  operations  are 
on  an  extensive  scale,  unremitting  vigilance  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  numerous  hands  engaged  in  toilsome  or  tedious  tasks 
from  shirking  or  slurring  over  their  work.  A  master's  mind  and 
a  master's  eye  may  supply  these  requisites,  but  nothing  short  of 
the  affection  which  a  man  feels  for  concerns  exclusively  bis  own 
can  be  expected  to  keep  attention  constantly  on  the  alert ;  and 
unity  of  counsel  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  multitudinous 
assemblage  of  equals,  all  of  whom  have  a  right  to  take  part  in 
all  deliberations.  Accordingly,  in  some  important  particularsi 
co-operative  working  associations  will  always  be  found  more  or 
less  wanting ;  and  to  compensate  for  their  deficiencies,  the  only 
special  advantage  belonging  to  them  is  the  direct  interest  which 
every  member  takes  in  the  general  prosperity.  This  solitary  set- 
off appears,  however,  to  be  amply  sufBcient.  The  interest  of  any 
one  co-operator  cannot,  indeed,  be  anything  like  that  of  a  solitary 
employer,  but  the  conjunction  of  many  units  produces  an  aggre* 
gate  of  superintending  power  more  efficacious  than  that  of  any 
single  master.  Every  member  knows  that  the  amount  of  profit 
to  be  shared  between  himself  and  his  companions  will  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  they  do  their  work ;  and  even  though 
this  should  not  induce  him  to  do  his  best  himself,  it  will  at  leasi 
make  him  anxious  that  all  the  others  should  do  theirs.  Thus 
•very  one  is  watched  by  every  one  else.    Every  one  has  upoi 
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lum  not  one>  but  some  hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes.  Not  that  such 
Argus-like  supervision  is  likely  to  be  really  required.  Those  who 
would  have  no  scruple  in  defrauding  a  master  with  whom  they 
have  little  community  of  feeling,  and  who  would  neglect  his  work 
as  much  as  they  dared,  may  yet  be  honest  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other.  Among  men  aiming  at  a  common  object,  emulation 
and  the  desire  of  self-approval  are  generally  more  powerful  than 
the  love  of  idleness;  and  he  must  be  a  very  mean- spirited  fellow 
indeed  who  tries  to  escape  from  contributing  his  proper  quota  of 
exertion.  At  any  rate,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
selfish  or  of  unselfish  motives,  the  fact  certainly  seems  to  be  that 
when  profits  are  shared  in  judicious  proportion  with  labourers, 
the  increase  in  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  labour  is 
likely  to  be  fully  proportionate  to  the  extra  remuneration  which 
the  labourers  receive.  The  most  decisive  proofs  of  this  are  those 
afiPorded  by  some  of  the  "  associations  ouvri^res"  of  Paris ;  but 
before  speaking  more  particularly  of  these,  we  wish  to  cite  some 
of  the  evidence,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat  less  satisfactory 
character,  obtainable  nearer  at  hand. 

In  Bridge-street,  Manchester,  is  a  house  rented  and  occupied 
conjointly  by  two  little  communities, — one  of  six  tailors,  the  other 
of  nine  hatters — distinct  in  their  organization^  but  residing  side 
by  side  in  brotherly  harmony.  Our  information-  regarding  the 
former  is  only  fragmentary,  but  it  enables  us  to  state  that  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  their  capital  being  then  I73i.,  their  sales 
amounted  to  495Z.,  the  wages  divided  amongst  them  to  169Z.,  and 
their  net  profit  to  something  less  than  1 62.  Taken  by  themselves, 
these  figures  might  suggest  too  favourable  a  notion  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  for  the  tailors  have  not  work  enough  to  keep  them 
fully  employed,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that 
they  have  kept  their  heads  well  above  water.  Their  average 
annual  earnings  are  not  much  short  of  50Z.  per  head,  but  as 
yet  they  have  never  received  any  dividend  beyond  bare  wages, 
whatever  profit  they  may  have  made  having  apparently  been 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  their  capital.  The  hatters,  although 
they  also  have  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  patronage,  are  doing 
better.  Their  capital,  which  when  they  started  in  1851  was  only 
381.,  is  now  (including  the  reserve  fund)  more  than  6002.,  the 
difierence  having  been  made  up  entirely  by  appropriations  firom 
profits,  which,  in  one  instance  within  tiie  last  three  years,  were 
671,  and  in  another  dOl.,  in  six  months.  During  the  twelvemonth 
ending  with  June  last,  however,  in  consequence  of  rates  having 
doubled,  and  the  price  of  raw  materials  having  greatly  risen,  net 
profits  were  only  202. ;  but  more  than  8002.  were  distributed  as 
wages  among  the  four  members,  who  alone  are  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business,  and  the  three  or  four  extra  hands  who  are  occasionally 
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taken  on.  All  those  employed,  nvhether  members  or  not,  shaie 
lateably  in  proportion  to  their  wages  in  any  surplus  profits  re- 
maining after  payment  of  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  capitaL 
What  keeps  back  both  hatters  and  tailors  is  want  of  custom, 
owing  probably  to  the  laot  of  their  existence  not  being  sufficiently 
known,  but,  as  was  observed  to  us  by  the  foreman  hatter, — a  man 
evidently  of  no  ordinary  intelligence — they  are  well  content  to 
bide  their  time,  in  full  assurance  that  what  they  require,  though 
slow  in  coming,  will  come  at  last.  If  all  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  co-operative  stores  would  resolve  to  get  their  hats 
and  coats  from  their  brother  co-operators  in  Bridge-street,  the 
twin  establishments  then  would  soon  assume  an  appearance  which, 
besides  being  satisfactory  in  itself,  might  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  encouraging^  by  its  example,  the  growth  of  the  higher  branch 
of  co-operation. 

No  more  encouraging  example,  if  it  had  but  lasted,  could  be 
desired  than  that  which  was  for  a  time  afforded  by  the  Rochdale 
co-operative  cotton  manufacturers.  This  society,  one  of  the 
colonies  thrown  off  by  the  Equitable  Pioneers,  started  in  1854, 
with  funds  too  limited  to  allow  of  their  hiring  more  than  a  single 
room,  in  which  of  course  mechanical  appliances  could  be  only 
yery  partially  used.  An  incentive  was,  however,  applied  to  labour 
which  more  than  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  matmal  aids. 
The  operatives  were  given  to  understand  that  from  the  net  profits 
realized,  interest  at  five  per  cent,  should  first  be  paid  on  capital, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided  rateably  between  capital 
and  labour,  the  portion  assigned  to  the  latter  being  distributed 
among  the  workpeople  in  proportion  to  the  wages  they  had 
severally  earned.  They  consequently  set  to  v^rk  with  a  will 
only  to  be  expected  from  men  working  for  themselves,  and  the 
interest  they  took  in  their  business  and  the  skill  and  care  dis- 
played by  them,  produced  in  the  very  first  season  an  abundant 
net  return.  This  attracted  many  new  members,  by  whose  sub- 
scriptions the  capital  was  raised  to  50001.  Part  of  an  old  mill 
was  then  hired  and  stocked  vrith  looms,  and  by  the  end  of  another 
year  or  two  the  accession  of  fresh  subscribers  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  profits  were  such  as  to  enable  the  society  to  purchase  a 
site  for  a  new  mill,  and  to  place  upon  it,  at  a  cost  of  50,0001.,  a 
factory  better  built,  better  looking,  and  better  arranged  than  any 
other  in  the  town,  and  fitted  up  with  steam-engines  of  120-hor8e 

?ower,  and  with  other  machinery  of  the  yery  best  description, 
he  co-operators  were  their  own  architects,  purchased  all  the 
materials,  and  contracted  for  the  building  at  so  much  a  toot,  and 
paid  for  everything  in  cash.  Here,  before  the  American  .civil 
war  broke  out,  800  operatives  were  employed,  making,  as  we  wero 
informed  on  the  spot»  a  profit  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  per 
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aniram,  nor  has  the  mill  ever  since  been  closed,  even  wben  the 
dearth  of  cotton  was  most  severe.  It  was  the  last  in  Bochdale 
to  resort  to  half-time,  and  the  first  to  return  to  full  time,  and 
when  we  went  over  it  a  few  months  ago,  we  found  all  hands  com- 
pletely occdpied,  though  no  longer  on  the  same  system,  nor  with 
such  results  as  formerly. 

It  is  strange  that  anything  should  have  induced  the  shareholders 
to  swerve  from  the  course  ta^en  by  them  when  they  first  set  out, 
after  it  had  so  clearly  proved  itself  to  be  the  right  one.  A  majority 
of  them,  however,  after  a  while  began  to  regard  the  extra  pay- 
ments made  to  the  operatives  under  the  name  of  bonuses  on 
wages  as  a  needless  waste  of  money.  They  did  not  perceive  that 
the  fund  firom  which  those  extra  payments  had  been  made  would 
not  have  existed  but  for  the  extra  efficiency  to  which  industry 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  them,  and  thai 
the  saime  fund,  beside  providing  for  the  bonuses,  provided  also  a 
surplus  wherewith  to  swell  the  dividends  on  capital.  It  need  not 
be  supposed  that  it  was  mere  greed  of  gain  which  blinded  them 
to  these  considerations.  The  explanation  given  to  us  by  some 
members  of  the  dissentient  minority  was  that  the  society  were 
injured  by  excess  of  prosperity.  The  large  profits  made  by  them 
at  first  attracted  an  accession  of  capital  for  which  profitable  em- 
ployment could  not  immediately  be  found,  but  which  nevertheless 
became  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profit  produced  by  funds  more 
advantageously  invested.  The  consequence  was  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  dividend,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  obviated  by  divid- 
ing only  among  shareholders.  We  are  further  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  shareholders  having  begun  by  being  too  liberal, 
afterwards  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  had  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  deducting  only  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
before  sharing  profits  with  their  workpeople.  Their  object  in 
entering  into  business  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and  supposing  that  ordinary  rate  to 
be  ten  per  cent.,  they  might  in  justice  to  themselves  have  begun 
by  deducting  that  percentage.  Unless  co-operation  could  secure 
to  them  80  much,  there  was  little  use  in  their  becoming  co-ope- 
rators. As  to  any  surplus,  however,  beyond  ten  per  cent,  it  was 
clearly  for  their  interest  to  agree  that  a  considerable  part,  or  even  if 
needs  were,  the  whole  should  be  distributed  as  bonuses  among  the 
mill  hands,  who  without  some  such  incentive  could  not  be  expected 
to  exhibit  the  extra  diligence  and  attention  requisite  to  counter- 
balance the  inherent  defects  of  a  joint-stock  manufactoring  com- 
pany, and  to  enable  it  to  make  even  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
BAt  other  counsels  prevailed.  After  a  somewhat  prolonged 
struggle  with  a  more  far-seeing  minority,  a  resolution  that  thence- 
forward all  profits  should  belong  exclusively  to  capital,  was  carried 
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by  a  sufficient  majority  of  votes.  By  this  enactment  the  society 
ceased  to  be  co-operative  except  in  name.  It  has  now  descended  to 
the  condition  of  an  ordinary  joint-stock  company,  and  is  as  such 
endeavouring,  with  what  result  remains  to  be  seen,  to  carry  on  a 
branch  of  business  for  which  such  a  company  is  peciiliarly  unfit. 
If  this  narrative  suffices,  as  we  think  it  does,  to  show  that  the 
co-operative  principle  is  intrinsically  sound  and  foil  of  vigour,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  show  also  that  there  are  some  serious 
obstacles  to  the  proper  application  of  the  principle.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Rochdale  Manufacturing  Society  may  ere  long 
discover  that  they  have  been  killing  the  goose  for  the  sake 
of  the  golden  eggs,  and  may  set  about  hatching  a  new  bird 
before  it  is  too  late;  but  even  though  the  expediency  of 
sharing  profits  with  labourers  were  admitted  in  the  abstract, 
there  would  still  be  great  difficulty  in  determining  to  what 
extent  the  participation  should  be  carried.  If,  indeed,  all  the 
shareholders  and  none  others  were  employed  as  workers,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  If  ten  per  cent.,  or  what- 
ever else  were  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  were  first  deducted 
from  the  net  returns,  and  the  remainder  were  divided  rateably 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  several  earnings,  there 
could  be  Uttle  room  for  dissatisfaction.  Capital,  having  received  its 
established  due,  would  then  be  less  disposed  to  grudge  to  labour 
extra  recompense  for  extra  service,  and  capitalists  and  labourers, 
being  the  same  individuals,  would  perceive  that  whatever  were 
sacrificed  by  them  in  the  one  capacity  might  be  recovered  in  the 
other.  But  of  the  supposed  conditions  one  could  not  be  enforced  at 
all,  nor  the  other  witnout  materinlly  contracting  the  scope  and  use- 
fulness of  the  undertaking.  The  funds  of  an  association  of 
working  men  cannot  possibly  at  the  outset  be  sufficient  to  afford 
fall  occupation  to  all  the  members;  yet  provided  individual 
members  be  permitted  to  increase  their  investments  ad  libitum^ 
the  capital  may  eventually  become  so  large  as  to  require  for  its 
profitable  employment  many  more  hands  than  the  association  can 
supply,  and  if  non-members  cannot  then  be  taken  on,  part  of  the 
capitd  must  remain  idle,  and  the  extension  of  business  must  be 
arrested.  Since  then  it  is  practically  impossible  that  in  a 
flourishing  society  the  two  bodies  of  employers  and  employed 
should  continue  identical,  a  partition  of  profits  between  the  two 
will  seem  to  require  some  sacrifice  from  the  former,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  their  satisfaction  how  much  the  sacrifice  should  be 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  question,  how- 
ever, would  be  greatly  simplified  if  profit  on  capital  at  the 
ordinary  rate  were  deducted  before  the  partition  was  made,  for 
-the  owners  of  the  capital  would  then  have  obtained  that  for  which 
they  entered  into  business,  and  that,  too,  which  they  probably 
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Could  not  have  obtained  without  oflTering  some  extraordinary 
encouragement  to  the  workpeople.  To  ensure  a  continuance  of 
profit  at  the  ordinary  rate,  it  would  evidently,  if  necessary,  be  well 
worth  their  while  to  make  over  to  the  workers  all  profits  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  rate.  Whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up 
80  much  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  surplus,  and  on 
whether  less  than  the  whole  might  not  serve  as  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  industry;  but  these  are  points  which  would  vary  with 
circumstances,  and  would  require  corresponding  changes  of 
arrangements.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  means  of  making 
liberal  arrangements  would  often  be  wanting.  We  have  before  us 
a  paper,  prepared  with  much  care,  by  Mr.  Max  Kyllmann,  a 
German  gentleman  resident  at  Manchester,  who  has  made  co-ope- 
rative societies  his  study,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
working  both  here  and  abroad.  It  exhibits  in  a  tabular  form  a 
number  of  interesting  particulars  relative  to  fourteen  "  associa- 
tions ouvridres**  of  Paris.  Most  of  these  have  been  several  years 
in  existence,  one  dating  from  1884,  and  all  the  rest,  except  one 
founded  in  1868,  having  been  established  in  or  before  1850. 
Their  occupations  are  severally  those  of  jewellers,  chair  makers, 
masons,  tanners,  tiurners,  filemakers,  last  makers,  spectacle  makers, 
locksmiths,  carriage-frame  makers,  and  house  painters.  At  the 
end  of  1862  the  total  number  of  members  was  840,  and  the 
number  of  hired  workmen  employed  by  and  working  with  them 
618.  In  eight  of  the  fourteen  societies  wages  are  paid  by  the 
piece :  in  the  others  by  the  day  according  to  capacity,  the  earnings 
of  individuals  ranging  apparently  from  48Z.  or  501.  to  601,  per 
annum.  In  all,  in  addition  to  wages,  the  workmen  get  a  larger  or 
smaller  share  of  the  profits.  In  some  cases  all  the  profits  are 
divided  amongst  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  wages,  and  in  others 
three- sevenths  or  six  or  nine-tenths  are  similarly  distributed. 
Three  societies  divide  equally  among  the  workers  without  refer- 
ence to  wages ;  one  divides  in  proportion  to  capital  and  wages 
added  together ;  and  one,  in  which  none  but  members  are  em- 
ployed, on  capital  only.  The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  of  all 
the  fourteen  is  86,122^.,  with  which  the  amount  of  business  done 
in  the  last  year  recorded  was  106,6781.,  and  on  which  the  profit 
Realized  during  the  same  period  was  82981.;  or  very  nearly  28  per 
Cent  If  from  this  last  amount  86)2Z.  had  been  taken  as  profit 
at  ten  per  cent,  on  share  capital,  there  would  still  have  remained 
4686Z.  available  for  distribution  among  labourers.  With  funds 
like  these  at  their  disposal,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  co-operative  societies  in  granting  corresponding  bonuses 
on  wages  if  the  theory  of  co-operation  were  generally  understood 
by  co-operators  themselves.  The  latter  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
whatever  profits  are  realized  by  them  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
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rate  are  mainly  due  to  the  extra  effioienoy  to  which  labour  haa 
been  sdmulated  by  the  proepeot  of  extra  remuneration*  They 
oan  well  afford,  therefore,  to  expend  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
extra  profits  in  maintaining  unabated  the  extra  care  and  industry 
that  have  created  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  shortsighted  parsimony  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  capital  that  the  progress  of  eo-operation  may  be 
impeded.  Other  obstructions  may  be  apprehended  from  jealousies 
and  dissensions  among  the  workpeople,  causes  for  which  may 
easily  arise.  By  what  method,  for  instance,  can  the  proportion 
of  profits  assigned  to  labour  be  so  divided  that  no  one  shall 
receive  either  more  or  less  than  his  due  ?  Apparently,  the  fairest 
plan  would  be  the  one  actually  in  use.,  viz.,  that  of  dividing  ia 
the  ratio  of  wages ;  but  may  not  this  tend  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
content natural  to  those  in  receipt  of  the  lower  rates  of  wages  ? 
Hired  servants  of  a  master,  supreme  within  his  own  sphere,  must 
accept,  without  murmuring,  the  tasks  he  assigns  to  them,  for  they 
can  scarcely  dispute  his  right  to  judge  for  himself  how  his  work 
shall  be  distributed.  But  members  of  an  association  which  all 
have  joined  on  equal  terms,  may  not  be  so  submissive  to  the 
decrees  of  one  of  their  own  peers,  and  will  be  very  apt  to  accuse 
the  manager  of  favouritism,  and  to  take  themselves  off  in  dis- 
gust, if  a  worse-pdd  description  of  work  be  allotted  to  them 
than  to  others  whom  they  consider  no  abler  than  themselvea. 
Possibly,  there  may  always  be  some  little  risk  of  this  kind,  but 
there  are  two  reasons  why  there  is  never  likely  to  be  much. 
For,  firstly,  as  the  manager's  incomings,  like  those  of  every  other 
member^  depend  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  under  his 
direction,  he  is  interested  in  selecting  for  every  man  the  l^d  of 
work  for  which  that  man  is  best  fitted ;  and,  secondly,  the  mem- 
bers collectively  are  interested  in  seeing  that  he  does  so.  In 
general,  he  will  honestly  try  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places,  and  i^  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  he  should  fail  in  this  part 
of  his  duty,  the  parties  aggrieved  will  certainly  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  their  fellows,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  each  other's 
characters  and  abilities,  will  be  able  to  decide  at  once  whether 
any  one  has  been  unjustly  treated,  and  if  so,  will,  for  their  own 
sakes  as  well  as  his,  insist  on  bis  having  redress.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  complainant  cannot  persuade  his  companions  to 
accept  his  estimate  of  himself,  he  may  be  induced  to  suspect  that 
he  has  overrated  his  value,  and  to  acquiesce  in  a  sentence  con- 
firmed by  the  general  voice. 

Still,  it  must  be  owned  that,  to  be  able  to  submit  in  this 
manner  implies  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  for  subordination, 
and,  in  truth,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  permanence  for  co-operative 
associations  without  the  exhibition,  by  the  members  generally,  of 
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ao  amount  of  sabmission  and  modesty  in  self-assertion,  as  well 
as  of  rectitude  and  zeal,  which,  it  has  been  objected,  "  although 
'*not,  perhaps,  rarer  among  the  working  classes  than  among 
"  other  ranis,  is  rare  everywhere."*  To  us,  however,  the  very 
fiEust  that  co-operative  societies  cannot  endure,  except  on  this 
condition,  instead  of  an  objection,  appears  to  be  a  special  recom- 
mendation— ^instead  of  a  cause  of  weakness,  we  regard  it  as  a 
source  of  strength.  For  the  law  concerning  the  adaptation  of 
supply  to  demand  holds  good  in  morals  as  well  as  in  economics, 
to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  when  an  object,  which  large  bodies 
of  men  have  greatly  at  heart,  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  presence  of  certain  virtues,  those  virtues  will  generally  be 
forthcoming.  If  there  is  honour  even  among  thieves,  because^ 
unless  rogues  were  true  to  each  other,  there  could  be  little 
successful  roguery,  there  will  surely  be  no  lack  among  co- 
operators  of  the  loyalty  and  mutual  faith,  without  which  the 
ends  of  co-operation  cannot  be  attained.  If,  indeed,  co-operation 
preached  a  doctrine  of  extraordinary  self-devotion  ;  if  its  votaries 
were  required  habitually  to  forego  their  own  wants  and  wishes 
for  the  general  good,  some  radical  change  in  human  nature  might 
also  be  requisite  to  allow  of  its  continuing  long  in  vogue.  But 
its  precepts  are  really  no  such  self-denying  ordinances.  For 
every  sacrifice  exacted  by  it,  abundant  requital  is  promised.  If 
co-operators  are  exhorted  to  exercise  patience  and  diligence,  to 
subordinate  their  separate  opinions  to  the  general  will,  and  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  stations  allotted  to  them,  the  inducement  held 
out  to  each  individual  is  not  so  much  the  good  of  others  in 
common  with  himself,  as  his  own  exclusive  advantage.  His 
indolence  and  negligence  might  scarcely,  of  themselves,  very 
perceptibly  affect  the  association's  aggregate  gains,  but  they 
may  very  materially  diminish  his  share  of  them,  for  every  man's 
share  is  in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receives ;  and  in  a  society 
in  which  every  man's  eye  is  upon  every  man,  all  work  must  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  piece-work,  and  no  one  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  the  receipt  of  wages  which  he  was  seen  not  to 
be  fairly  earning. 

As  then  co-operators  have  a  direct  interest  in  showing  them- 
selves modest,  just,  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  each  other, 
and  as,  indeed,  they  can  scarcely  continue  co-operators  except 
upon  that  condition,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will,  by  dint  of 
practice,  if  not  otherwise,  acquire  habits  of  the  virtues  so  essential 
to  their  existence ;  and  virtue  can  scarcely  have  a  better  foster- 
mother  than  habit.  Moreover,  whatever  vice  is  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  any  community  is  sure  to  be 
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held  by  it  in  peculiar  detestation,  while  the  opposite  excellence  is 
held  in  corresponding  honour,  and  the  feelings  thus  engendered 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  intercourse  of  members  with  each 
other,  but  will  affect,  likewise,  their  commerce  with  the  external 
world.  Conscientiousness,  then,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  expected  to  obtain  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  co-operators,  while  unconscionableness  of  every 
sort  incurs  their  especial  odium.  As  co-operation  spreads,  it 
may  be  expected  to  introduce,  in  continually  increasing  quantities 
among  the  working  classes,  a  moral  leaven,  which,  diffusing  itself 
upward  and  downward  and  all  around,  may  ultimately  leaven 
the  whole  lump.  Already  the  good  work  has  been  perceptibly 
begun  by  Co-operative  Stores,  and  Co-operative  Factories  are 
admirably  adapted  to  fuirther  its  progress. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  The  subject  before  us  is  one  in  which 
economical  considerations  may  fairly  take  precedence  even  of 
moral,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  begun  by  inquiring  how 
co-operation  can  elevate  the  social  position,  rather  than  how  it 
can  improve  the  characters  of  working  men.  What  the  latter  are 
most  apt  to  find  fault  with  in  existing  social  arrangements  is,  their 
frequent  inability  to  obtain  what  they  call  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day  s  work — the  excessive  difference  which,  in  tiie  division  of 
the  produce  of  labour,  is  often  observable  between  the  shares  of 
the  employers  and  the  employed.  Their  notion  of  fairness  is,  no 
doubt,  a  little  exaggerated  ;  for,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
it  is  only  in  very  exceptionfd  circumstances  that  they  fail  to 
Obtain  in  exchange  for  their  labour  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
commercially  worth,  and  quite  as  much,  therefore,  as  they  are 
really  entitled  to.  Still,  it  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted 
that  they  should  sometimes  be  entitled  to  and  should  obtain  so 
little ;  and  the  peculiar  praise  of  genuine  co-operation  is  that,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  it  removes  all  ground  and  pretext  for  dissatis- 
faction on  that  score.  As  a  rule,  individual  co-operators  engaged 
in  the  service  of  their  association  do  actually  receive  for  their 
own  use  nearly  the  whole  net  proceeds  of  their  industry,  and, 
provided  they  have  contributed  iheir  full  numerical  proportion  of 
capital,  they  may  obtain  the  whole  without  abatement.  Whoever, 
therefore,  can  scrape  together  the  sum  required  to  procure  him 
employment  by  a  co-operative  working  society,  may  receive  in 
profits  and  wages  together  much  more  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  possible  for  him  to  obtain.  He  will  possess,  too,  a  means  of 
profitably  employing  whatever  further  sum  he  may  at  any  time 
thereafter  be  able  to  save,  for  in  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for 
that  purpose,  a  co-operative  factory  has  a  marked  superiority  over 
a  co-operative  store.  The  field  for  investment  opened  by  the 
latter  cannot  be  much  more  than  commensurate  with  the  demand 
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for  food  and  other  articles  by  the  poorer  classes  o^  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  there  are  practically  no  bounds  to  the  extension  of 
which  a  co- operative  manufacturing  business  is  susceptible. 
Provided  it  can  once  make  good  its  footing  by  the  side  of 
individual  enterprise,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  be 
distanced  in  the  race  of  competition,  or  should  not  keep  pace  with 
its  rival  in  every  subsequent  advance.  As  population  and  capital 
increase,  and  as  the  augmented  wants  of  the  one  afford  additional 
scope  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  the  other,  conglo- 
merates, composed  of  a  number  of  small  capitals,  will  be  quite  as 
well  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  opportunities  as  masses 
of  more  uniform  consistence.  Any  one  who  can  carry  to  a 
co-operative  factory  funds  suflScient  for  the  occupation  of  one 
additional  labourer,  may,  if  he  pleases,  become  a  fall  participator 
in  co-operative  advantages,  and  these  are  so  inviting  that  even 
the  best  paid  servants  of  individual  masters  may  think  that  they 
would  gain  by  taking  corresponding  service  under  a  co-operative 
society,  and  may  only  consent  to  remain  where  they  are  until 
they  have  saved  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
change.  Thus  the  workshops  and  factories  of  individual  pro- 
prietors might  become,  as  it  were,  preparatory  schools  for  candi- 
dates seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  better  occupation  elsewhere, 
unless,  indeed,  individual  employers,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  their  best  men,  should  so  far  adopt  the  co-operative 
principle  as  to  agree  to  distribute  among  their  workpeople  a 
certain  proportion  of  all  profit  in  excess  of  a  certain  rate.  This 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  notable  results  in  the  well-known 
case  of  M.  Leclaire,  the  house  painter  of  Paris,  whose  workmen 
appear,  on  an  average,  to  have  received,  in  consequence,  about 
122.  yearly  per  head  in  addition  to  wages,  but  whose  willing 
testimony  we  nevertheless  have  that,  whereas  previously  to  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  participation,  he  could  never  get  out  of  his 
men  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  they  were  capable  of,  the  sub- 
sequent increase  in  the  produce  of  their  labour  more  than  made 
up  to  him  for  the  extra  recompense  he  allowed  them.  If  M. 
Leclaire's  example  should  ever  be  generally  imitated — if  the 
success  of  co-operation  within  its  own  more  immediate  sphere 
should  ever  be  so  complete  as  to  lead  to  this  further  modifi- 
cation of  the  mutual  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  a  new 
era  will  have  <3ommenced,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill, 
will  be  effected  the  "nearest  approach  to  social  justice,  and 
the  most  beneficial  ordering  of  industrial  affairs  for  the  general 
good  which  it  is  possible  to  foresee."  An  alliance  on  something 
Hke  equal  terms  will  then  everywhere  exist  between  labour  and 
capital.  A  certain  proportion  of  labourers  will  be  their  own 
masters^  occupying  a  position  to  which  the  rest  may  look  up  with 
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hope,  while  the  larger  proportion,  who  will  doubtless  always  be 
found  in  the  service  of  others,  instead  of  regarding  their  em- 
ployers as  natural  antagonists,  will  be  united  with  them  in  a 
common  cause  by  identity  of  interest  Masters,  as  well  as  men, 
would  find  their  account  in  such  a  state  of  things.  Even  pecu- 
niarily they  would  derive  some  gain,  since  as  analogous  experience 
shows,  the  increased  amount  and  value  of  the  work  done  for  them 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  increased  price  paid  for  it ; 
but  a  gain  which  the  better  class  of  masters  would  more  highly 
appreciate  would  be  the  improvement  of  feeling  between  them- 
selves and  their  men — an  improvement,  too,  arising  from  a  cause 
which  would  render  strikes  almost  impossible. 

To  the  labourers  the  most  palpable  advantage  would  be  the 
general  augmentation  of  their  earnings.  But  whence,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  this  augmentation  be  derived  ?  How  can  those  who 
have  the  disposal  of  the  wages  fund  give  out  of  it  to  some 
persons  more  than  before,  without  being  obliged  to  give  less  to 
others  ?  By  what  possible  means  can  the  average  of  wages  be 
raised  above  the  point  determined  by  the  ratio  between  population 
and  capital  ?  The  best  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  a  simple 
restatement  of  the  first  postulate  of  co-operation — ^viz.,  that 
labour  may  be  stimulated  to  increased  efficiency  by  the  prospect 
of  a  proportionate  reward.  Go-operators  are  warned  beforehand 
that  if  they  desire  to  obtain  bonuses  in  addition  to  ordinary 
wages,  they  must  make  an  addition  to  the  previous  wages  fund. 
If  this  be  duly  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  apprehension  expressed  by  Mr.  Plummer,  that  the  more 
the  number  of  co-operative  manufacturing  associations  increases, 
the  greater  will  be  the  competition  between  them,  and  the  more 
severely  will  the  system  of  bonuses  increase  the  cost  of  production.* 
Associations  founded  on  the  true  co-operative  principle  cannot 
give  bonuses  to  labour  except  from  a  fond  created  by  the  extra 
exertions  of  the  labourers.  Their  undue  multiplication,  therefore, 
would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing — not  of  increasing — the  rate 
of  bonus,  and  thus  the  evil  would  correct  itself. 

On  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  postulate  just  referred  to  mainly 
depends  the  future  of  co-operation.  If  this  fundamental  propo- 
sition be  unsound,  the  whole  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground.  I( 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  just,  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  fullest 
realization  of  the  brilliant  anticipations  founded  upon  it  which 
need  be  regarded  as  insuperable,  none  which  the  growth  of  good 
feeling  and  intelligence  among  the  working  classes  may  not 
eventually  overcome.  But  not  the  smallest  among  the  many  merits 
of  industrial  associations  is  their  value  as  educational  agents,  and 
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the  more  they  are  examined  under  that  aspect,  the  better  fitted 
will  they  appear  to  promote  that  very  progress,  moral  and 
intellectnal,  which,  always  on  the  supposition  that  their  basis 
is  sound,  is  the  one  otiier  thing  needful  for  their  indefinite 
deyelopmeni 

In  our  account  of  the  Equitable  Pioneers,  mention  was  made 
of  a  separate  fund,  consisting  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  net  profits.  This  money  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  library  and  a  reading-room  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  society's  principal  warehouse,  the  one  containing  about 
six  thousand  volumes  in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  also 
a  pair  of  large  globes  and  a  telescope  and  microscope,  and  the 
other  kept  constantly  supplied  with  metropolitan  and  provincial 
newspapers,  and  with  most  of  the  best  magazines  and  reviews. 
Here  may  frequently  be  seen  as  many  as  fifty  readers  at  a  time 
chuckling  over  Thackeray  or  Dickens,  musing  over  Wordsworth 
or  Tennyson,  intent  on  the  glowing  pictures  of  Macaulay  or  the 
quaint  fascinations  of  Oarlyle,  or  deep  in  the  study  of  ''  Some  of 
the  Applications  of  Political  Economy  to  Social  Philosophy"  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  disciples.  Here,  too,  the  members  are 
in  the  habit  of  congregating  after  working  hours  for  friendly 
chat,  and  here  are  still  held  some  of  their  more  formal  meet* 
ings,  although,  when  a  general  assembly  is  convened,  the  Publio 
Hall  of  Rochdale  is  now  usually  hired  for  the  occasion,  ne  one 
of  the  Society's  own  apartments  any  longer  sufficing  for  a  con* 
stituency  increased  in  number  to  between  three  and  four 
thousand.  At  these  gatherings  it  is  ordained,  in  the  words  of 
a  memorable  and  time-honoured  resolution,  that  "  every  member 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  speak  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects, 
if  brought  forward  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  manner,*' 
all  subjects  being  further  declared  to  be  **  legitimate  when  pro- 
perly proposed."  Accordingly,  whatever  is  uppermost  in  men's 
thoughts  ia  freely  brought  forward,  and  specially  the  state  and 
prospects  of  their  own  affairs,  questions  connected  with  the  past 
and  future  management  of  which  often  give  rise  to  animated, 
though  .never  to  acrimonious  debate.  Observations  and  re* 
flections  are  compared,  lessons  learnt  from  books  are  illustrated 
and  tested  by  the  results  of  experience,  and  opinia^ve  angularities 
and  crudities  are  rubbed  and  moulded  into  shape  by  mutual 
friction.  There  used  to  be  also,  and,  we  believe,  is  still,  an 
annual  dinner,  and  there  are  occasional  tea-parties,  at  which 
temperate  feasting  is  combined  with  reasoning,  and  flowing  cups 
help  to  open  the  heart  as  well  as  to  invigorate  the  brain.  Nor 
are  these  usages  confined  to  Bochdale.  Industrial  Associations 
all  over  the  kingdom,  taking  pattern  from  the  Pioneers,  hold 
deliberative  and  legislative  assemblies,  and,  as  soon  as  they  can 
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afford  it,  establish  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  indulge  in 
modest  periodical  festivities.  How  much  all  this  tends  to  cherish 
good  fellowship  and  to  elicit  public  spirit  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that,  although  the  Rochdale  pioneers  have  always  had 
arbitrators  appointed  to  settle  disputes  between  members,  no 
single  case  has  ever,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  been  brought 
before  their  tribunal ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  know  how  much  it 
has  tended,  also,  to  diffuse  juster  views  on  those  speculative 
points  on  which  the  working  classes  are  most  liable  to  error, 
cannot  do  better  than  look  into  some  of  the  more  recent  numbers 
of  the  "  Co-operator,"  a  penny  monthly  paper,  designed  to  record 
and  promote  the  progress  of  Industrial  Associations,  and  of  which 
the  contents  are,  for  the  most  part»  contributions  by  working  men. 
Perfect  freedom  of  discussion  is  permitted  in  its  pages,  in  which 
many  sufficiently  wild  doctrines  have  at  times  been  broached ; 
but  if  the  manifesto  of  the  Trades  Unionist,  or  even  of  the 
Communist — 

of  him  who  has  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings, 

may  be  found  there  occasionally,  there,  too,  close  beside,  or 
following  hard  upon,  will  commonly  be  seen  a  well-considered 
counter  argument^  calmly  and  judiciously  discriminating  between 
the  natural  rights  of  labour  and  its  not  unnatural  cravings. 
The  temper  in  which  this  and  cognate  subjects  are  now  discussed 
by  the  literary  representatives  of  the  61ite  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity, indicates  a  very  remarkable  advance  on  the  part  of  a 
large  section  of  the  latter  in  that  department  of  political  science 
with  which  they  and  their  brethren  are  most  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  lessons  they  have  learnt  are  all  the  more  deeply 
impressed  for  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  self-taught  Per- 
sonal experience  has  been  their  best  instructor.  Having  them- 
selves become  capitalists,  and  having  set  up  in  business,  though 
but  in  a  fractional  capacity,  for  themselves,  they  have  not  failed 
to  discover  that  capital  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties ;  that 
the  rate  of  wages  cannot  be  arbitrarily  settled  in  conformity  with 
any  abstract  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  that  as  hands 
are  of  little  use  without  heads,  the  few  by  whom  manual  opera- 
tions are  directed  may  possibly  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of 
remuneration  than  the  many  by  whom  they  are  actually  performed. 
If  our  deduction  from  these  data  be  just,  most  of  the  ninety 
thousand  persons  who,  according  to  the  last  return,  are  at  present 
partners  in  Associative  Stores,  may  be  assumed  to  be  receiving 
the  practical  training  requisite  to  qualify  them  to  take  a  new  step 
in  social  dynamics,  and  to  advance  from  the  comparative 
quiescence  of  simple  Association  to  the  earnest  activity  of  genuiM 
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Co-operation.  In  proportion  as  they  become  qualified,  many  of 
them  will  doubtless  enter  upon  a  coarse  holding  out  so  fair  a 
prospect  of  extraordinary  advantage.  Many  formidable  obstacles 
will  be  met  with  on  the  way,  and  probably,  too,  many  disheartening 
disappointments  and  temporary  failures ;  but  if,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured, and  we  trust  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  to  prove,  the 
co-operative  principle  be  intrinsically  sound,  it  will  not  lead  its 
persevering  followers  finally  astray.  WelUwishers  of  the  working 
classes  must,  however,  be  content  to  leave  them  to  apply  the 
principle  in  their  own  way.  It  is  because,  in  the  matter  of 
association,  they  have  hitherto  been  left  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves, that  they  have  already  done  so  well.  It  was  because  they 
expected  no  help  from  others,  that  they  were  led  to  help  them* 
selves,  and  that  the  self-control  and  force  of  character  were 
developed  in  them,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  or  to  maintain  a  position  of  independence. 
What  has  happened  once  will,  in  corresponding  circumstances, 
happen  again.  The  same  necessity  which  has  already  called 
forth  to  a  certain  extent  the  moral  prerequisites  of  successful 
co-operation,  will,  no  doubt,  as  demand  for  them  increases,  cause 
them  to  be  supplied  in  increasing  quantities.  Nor  for  those  pre- 
requisites can  any  extraneous  substitute  be  found.  If  the  con- 
dition of  working  men  is  to  be  generally  and  permanently  raised, 
they  must  themselves  provide  the  means  of  their  own  elevation. 
The  utmost  that  the  Legislature  or  any  other  outsiders  can  do  to 
assist  them  is  to  remove  from  their  path  any  artificial  barrier 
which  bad  legislation  may  have  placed  there,  and  to  offer,  as  we 
have  ventured  to  do,  a  few  hints  as  to  precauticms  to  be  taken, 
and  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

Our  object  has  been  less  to  sketch  the  history  than  to  exhibit 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  and  for  such  statements  of  facts 
as  appeared  necessary  to  illustrate  our  views,  we  have  generally 
preferred  drawing  on  English  experience.  We  should  have  been 
glad,  however,  if  space  had  permitted,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  remarkable  progress  which  co-operation  has  made  and  is 
making  in  Germany  under  the  able  guidance  of  M.  Schulze- 
Delitzch.  A  report  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Huber  of  Berlin 
will  be  found  in  the  Social  Science  Papers  of  1862,  and  another 
very  interesting  paper  regarding  it,  by  Mr.  Kyllmann,  was  read  at 
the  recent  Social  Science  Congress  at  Edinburgh. 
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Abt.  III. — Thb  Abolition  of  Religious  Tests. 

A  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  GoLDWiN  Smith.     Oxford:  1864. 

WE  shall  make  no  apology'for  shortly  disonssing  the  advisa- 
bility of  removing  those  religious  tests  at  Oxford  which 
rirtaally  exclude  all  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  many  privileges  of  the  University.  The 
subject  is  becoming  one  of  national  importance,  and  will  doubt- 
less, before  long,  attract  to  itself  a  considerable  share  of  national 
attention.  The  mere  abolition  of  tests  no  doubt  only  forms  a 
part — not,  perhaps,  the  most  essential  part — of  a  much  larger 
measure  of  academical  reform,  the  outlines  of  which  are  already 
rising  into  view.*  But,  besides  the  fact  that  no  large  measure  of 
reform  can  be  conceived  at  all  without  the  abolition  of  tests  as 
an  integral  part  of  it,  there  is  this  further  difference  between  the 
part  and  the  whole,  that  a  general  reform  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  without  a  long,  ample,  perhaps  tedious,  discussion  of  rival 
schemes — a  protracted,  painful  inquiry  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
various  methods — ^for  reform  means  here  reconstruction  in  great 
part — with  the  difficulties  of  the  whole  subject  aggravated  tenfold 
by  the  heats  of  party  and  religious  animosity.  Now  the  abolition 
of  tests  is  simply  a  measure  of  relief.  It  is  only  unloosing  a 
galling  chain.  This  ground  alone  would  determine  us  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  smaller  inquiry. 

The  law  at  present  requires  that  all  persons  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  shall  subscribe  to  the  Thirty*nine 

*  With  reference  to  University  Reform,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention  to 
an  able  letter  which  appeared  inthe  Speeiaior,  f  eb.  6,  signed  "  AcAnsiacui.'* 
The  writer  oonsiders  that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  may  be  divided  under 
three  heads — College  Monopoly,  Eeligioos  Monopoly,  and  the  practical 
Monopoly  of  Chissi^  Studies,  inasmuch  as  they  receive^jm  altogether  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  student's  attention.  These  monopolies  welTabolisted, 
he  ''would  increase  the  influence  of  the  University,  and  diminish  that  of  ikt 
Colleges ;"  he  would  create  a  sub-professoriate  of  able  men,  who,  by  reason  of 
adequate  remuneration,  with  no  restriction  as  re|prds  marriage,  woold  seleet 
the  University,  and  public  instruction  in  it,  as  their  sphere  for  Ufe.  The  sine- 
cure Headships  at  present  absorb  30,000/.  a-year.  These  "Acadkmicui^ 
would  abolish,  and  apply  the  funds  to  some  useful  purpose,  ^.y.,  endowing  the 
sub-professorships. 
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Articles,  and  the  Three  Articles  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Canon.    The 
test  is  nsaally  offered  in  the  following  form  :— 

"  I  do  willingly  and  from  my  heart  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Eeligion  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  the  Three  Articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon,  and  to  all  things 
that  are  contained  in  them." 

The  Three  Articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon  are — 

^1.  That  the  Queen's  Majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  Supreme 
Goyeruor  of  this  Healm,  and  of  all  other  Her  Highness'a  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes 
as  temporal :  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate 
hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supwiorit^,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  Her  M^esty's 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

"  2.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  ordering  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  be  used,  and  that  he  himself  will 
use  the  form  m  the  said  book  prescribed  in  public  prayer  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  and  none  otfier. 

'*  8.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  Provinces  and  the  whole 
dlergy  in  the  Convocation  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1562,  and  that  he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the  Articles  therein 
contained,  being  in  number  Thirty-nine,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God." 

If  any  man,  from  conscientious  grounds,  refrise  to  take  this 
test,  the  consequences  are  as  follows  :— 

1 .  He  cannot  hold  a  Fellowship. 

2.  He  is  excluded  from  Convocation,  that  is,  the  governing 
body  of  the  University. 

8.  He  cannot  open  a  private  hall  for  the  reception  of  students. 
Against  a  system  that  inflicts  these  disabilities  for  conscience' 
sake,  its  opponents  allege  thatr— 

1.  It  is  immoral. 

2.  It  is  useless. 

8.  It  is  injurious  to  the  University  and  to  the  country  at 
large. 

It  is  immoral,  because  it  tempts  men,  by  the  offer  of  worldly 
advantage — e.g.^  Fellowships,  Headships— to  neglect  or  stifle 
the  voice  of  conscience.  It  is  useless,  because  it  has  ntterly 
failed  in  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  produce— *-viz.,  unanimity. 
Unanimity  in  the  Church  or  the  University  is  not  nearer,  but 
farther  off  than  ever  it  was,  after  three  hundred  years  of  tests. 
It  is  injurious,  because  it  excludes  conscientious  Dissenters  from 
the  University ;  but  admits  them  if  they  be  not  conscientious. 
It  ezolndes  the  thoughtful  and  scmpulousi  if  they  do  not  happen 
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to  tbinkthe  Articles  and  Prayer-Book  the  perfection  of  truth  and 
wisdom ;  but  it  admits  the  careless  and  lax^  even  though  they 
never  thought  about  them  at  all. 

Such  are  the  evils — most  inadequately  here  set  forth — which 
attend  the  infliction  of  these  tests  on  persons  taking  the  degree 
of  M.A.    They  afiBict  individuals,  and  they  injure  the  University ; 
and  even  then  they  do  not  effect  what  their  contrivers  intended 
— viz.,  unanimity  in  religious  faith.     But  their  sinister  influence 
does  not   stop  even  here.      They  are  the   means — ^the  visible, 
the  tangible  means — ^by  which  Oxford  is  kept  in  a  perpetual 
state    of  bitterness   and    strife.     They    are   at  once   fuel  and 
bellows  to  the  odium  Theologicvm.    They  are  the  armoury  firom 
which  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Church  takes  its 
missiles  wherewith  to  assail  opponents.     Each  party  in  turn  has 
the  dismal  glee  of  placing  its  adversaries  on  this  Procrustean  bed 
and  of  admiringly  contemplating  their  agonies.     It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  pleasure  of  vexing  enemies  were  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  personal  sufferings.     During  the  controversy  of 
the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  High  Churchman  was  on  the 
orthodox  gridiron.     Carefully  and  tenderly  was  he  turned  on  the 
heated  bars,  till  in  several  instances  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
and  preferred  to  jump  right  into  the  fire  of  Popery.     But  during 
the  Gorham  controversy  his  sufferings  were  avenged,  or,  rather, 
his  compensating  joys  had  come ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  his 
Low  Church  tormentor  did  not  get  a  new  insight  into  the  value 
of  "  the  Formularies."    And  now  these  secular  foes,  scathed  and 
scored  as  they  are  by  reciprocal  injuries,  have  coalesced  with 
spasmodic  energy  to  thrust  their  Broad  Church  brother  "  into  the 
place  of  torment'*     Yet  we  are  told  that  these  are  articles  of 
peace.     Can  any  one,  not  blinded  by  faction,  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  result  is  otherwise  than  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion  and  sound  learning.     It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  a  holy  zeal  for  Divine  truth  cannot  stop  to  consider  the 
maxims  of  cold,  worldly  prudence ;  that  we  are  told  that  offences 
shall  come,  but  woe  to  them  by  whom  they  come.     It  must  be 
impressed  on  the  puny  persecutors  of  the  present  age  that  perse- 
cution is  nothing  unless  it  be  thorough.   That  to  vex,  vilify,  and 
irritate  opponents  will  never  convert  them,  will  never  extinguish 
them.   If  you  have  power  to  bum  the  bodies  of  all  whose  opinions 
you  dislike,  your  denunciation  of  their  tenets  will  doubtlessly  have 
a  practical  effect  of  no  common  kind.     If  you  are  able  to  inflict 
social  ostracism  or  infamy  as  a  penalty  for  holding  certain  views, 
you  will — as,  in  fact,  English  society  has  done  till  quite  lately — 
suppress  at  least  ostensible  opposition  to  you.     But  when  parties 
are  not  unfairly  matched,  as  they  have  been  at  Oxford,  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  wrangle  without  a  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to 
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continae  pelting  adversaries  with  abuse  whom  yon  cannot  expect 
to  conquer  or  kill,  is  not  only  a  most  unprofitable  waste  of  time, 
but  is  a  course  tending  to  nourish  and  propagate  some  of  the 
very  worst  passions  in  human  nature.  And  for  enticing  men  into 
this  coursCj  and,  consequently,  for  the  exhibition  of  very  evil 
passions,  the  subscription  of  tests  is  not  a  httle,  but  very  greatly 
to  blame. 

When  the  formularies  were  imposed  on  the  nation  by  Queen 
EUzabeth  and  her  Ministers,  these  tests  had  a  meaning.  The 
object  of  the  Government  being  Conformity,  the  tests  were  one 
means  among  many  of  discovering  Nonconformity.  When  Non- 
conformity was  manifest,  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  never  any 
difliculty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  Fines,  imprisonment, 
death,  were  resorted  to  with  unflinching  consistency.  It  was  a 
glorious  time,  doubtless,  for  those  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
right  side.  But  in  these  modem  days  tests  have  lost  the  sting  as 
of  scorpions  which  once  lurked  in  them.  They  can  only  irritate 
like  gnats,  or  even  less  noble  insects.  It  is  always  competent  to 
the  opponents  of  a  clerical  member  of  the  University  suspected  of 
heterodoxy,  to  call  down  upon  him  one,  at  least,  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  Is  this  such  a  boon  that  it  cannot  be  given  up  ?  Will 
the  Church  really  be  undone  if  the  power  of  inflicting  minute, 
but  constant  pain  be  abolished  ?  Will  the  Gospel  of  Peace  per- 
ceptibly lose  its  attractive  beauty  when  a  fertile  source  of  ill-will 
has  ceased  ?  Will  that  "  new  commandment,  to  love  one  another," 
be  more  often  neglected  or  infringed  when  a  potent  instrument  to 
plague  one  another  shall  be  broken?  Most  deliberately,  we 
reply  in  the  negative  to  these  questions. 

We  would  wish  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  three  charges 
stated  above  as  brought  against  tests.  And  first,  that  they 
are  immoral.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  put  the  matter 
with  a  force  and  clearness  which  cannot  be  excelled.  He 
says  : — 

"  In  truth,  who  can  look  the  present  system  fairly  in  the  face  without 
seeing  at  once  that  it  is  immoral  P  A  man  presents  himself  to  receive 
the  final  reward  of  his  industry  as  a  student,  a  reward  in  which  the 
friends  who  have  supported  him  at  the  University  have  an  interest  as 
well  as  himself,  and  the  renunciation  of  which  involves  not  merely  the 
direct  loss  of  the  degree  or  fellowship,  but  the  fatal  stamp  of  social 
nonconformity  and  of  an  eccentric  mind.  You  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  such  a  mass  of  doctrine  as 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  either  from  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  unmixed 
truth,  or  simply  because  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  Gk)d  to  keep  his  conscience 
free  :  otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  tests  at  all.  Yet  you  call 
upon  him  to  subscribe  as  the  condition  of  his  receiving  the  reward. 
Do  you  not  hereby  wilfully  and  deliberately  tempt  him,  by  the  bribe 
of  worldly  advantages,  and  the  threat  of  worldly  degradation,  to  lie 
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to  God  and  to  his  own  soul  ?  Such  a  system  may  serve  the  political 
interests  of  an  Establishment,  but  is  it  possible  that  it  can  serve  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Christian  Church  P  Can  it  long  stand  before 
the  awakened  moral  sense  of  mankind  P  If  we  were  not  made  callous 
by  o£Scial  custom  and  party  casuistry,  should  we  fail  to  perceive  that 
no  imaginable  sin  against  the  God  of  Truth  can  be  greater  or  more 
deadly  than  that  of  deliberately  corrupting  the  spirit  of  truth  in  a 
young  heart  P" 

Unless  human  nature  be  perfect,  the  temptation  here  described 
must  often  take  effect  and  defeat  conscience.  The  result  most 
be,  both  to  those  who  succumb  to  the  temptation  and  to  those 
who  witness  the  fall,  demoralizing  in  no  slight  degree.  At  a 
critical  period  of  life  when  the  character  is  forming  and  acquiring 
the  mould  it  will  ever  afterwards  retain,  young  men  see  bribes  to 
slight  conscience  offered  and  accepted.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say 
that  such  as  yield  to  this  would  yield  to  any  other  seduction  that 
offered,  that  such  a  want  of  principle  cannot  be  guarded  against* 
that  no  temptation  is  intended,  and  that  if  young  men  neglect 
the  voice  of  conscience  it  is  very  lamentable  but  cannot  be  helped. 
You  have  no  right  to  multiply  stumbling-blocks  for  mens 
'Weakness ;  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  men 
which  you  have  reason  to  know  will  be  too  much  for  them,  still 
less  have  you  a  right  to  do  this  with  young  men ;  least  of  all  have 
you  a  right  to  do  this  with  young  men  committed  to  you  aa 
teachers  and  masters.  What  would  be  said  of  an  instructor  who 
should  permit  temptations  to  profligacy  or  gambling  to  be  con- 
stantly and  persuasively  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  ? 
Would  it  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  answer  for  him  to  say,  "  Ah ! 
if  they  are  so  weak  as  to  yield  to  these  allurements,  they  are  sure 
to  fall  sooner  or  later;  such  weakness  is  very  dep]3rabie.  It  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  my  wish.  If  my  pupils  go  astrav,  it  grieves 
me ;  but  I  cannot  help  it"  Would  he  not  be  told — "  It  is  your 
business  to  see  that  they  do  not  go  astray.  What  else  are  yon 
there  for  ?*'  But  this  supposed  case  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
actual  one  of  the  University.  It  is  Alma  Mater  herself  who  is 
the  seducer;  it  is  she  who  displays  the  glittering  prize  of 
weakness  and  sin ;  it  is  she  who  says  to  her  little  ones,  '*  Stick 
to  conscience,  if  you  are  such  fools ;  but  see  what  I  have 
got  for  you  if  you  have  too  much  sense  to  strain  at  a  gnat  or 
two/' 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  hundreds  of 
honourable,  worthy  men  are  now  ready  to  take  tests  and 
subscribe  to  Articles  in  which  their  belief  is  infinitesimally 
small.  Had  the  same  tests  been  offered  to  their  fathers  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  ago,  most  assuredly  they  would  rather  have  walked 
to  the  slake  or  the  gibbet  than  take  them  if  they  bad  believed 
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tbem  as  little  as  maDj  do  now.  Why  is  this  ?  Are  modem  men 
unhloshing  perjurers  as  compared  with  their  ancestors  ?  We  do 
not  think  that  is  the  explanation.  The  matter  stands  thus, 
we  apprehend.  These  tests,  these  barriers,  these  drawbridges,  to 
stop  and  challenge  men  on  life's  journey,  are  only  respected  and 
taken  into  account  when  all  agree  to  consider  them  of  importance 
— when  the  ideas  and  doctrines  contained  in  them  are  the  subjects 
of  enthusiastic  hatred  or  veneration.  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
these  ideas  and  doctrines  have  lost  not  a  little  of  their  importance 
with  the  world  at  large,  whether  as  objects  of  love  or  hatred. 
Those  who  believe  them  do  not  assert  them  as  their  fathers  once 
did  ;  those  who  do  not  believe  them  are  apt  to  forget  almost  their 
existence.  Still,  they  are  there — ^the  old  toll-gate  is  still  on  the 
highway — still  has  to  be  passed  through,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
strike  across  country.  But  the  world  is  less  particular  than  it 
used  to  be,  or  rather,  is  particular  on  different  points.  Going 
through  the  gate  does  not  mean  what  it  once  did.  See,  hundreds 
are  going  through,  and  they  hardly  seem  aware  of  it.  But  what 
use  is  the  toll-gate  then  ?     It  is  difficult  to  say. 

That  these  reflections  are  constantly  made  is  manifest.  Dean 
Stanley  says,  "  The  subscription  required  is  probably  not  con- 
strued literally  by  any  single  person  who  makes  or  receives  it. 
A  large  number  of  those  who  make  it  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of 
humiliation,  only  to  be  justified  bywhat  they  regard  as  sophistical 
casuistry.  If  it  does  not  exclude  more,  this  is  because  it  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  form  which  ought  not  to  exclude  any  one."* 
This  is  a  true  statement,  beyond  all  question.  During  the  long 
lethargy  of  the  national  mind  with  regard  to  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, such  a  state  of  things  could  easily  exist.  But  is  it  so 
likely  to  continue,  now  that  the  public  conscience  is  beginning 
to  stir  itself?  Is  it  not  probable  men  will  say,  "  We  refuse  to 
be  humiliated  ;  we  will  not  resort  to  sophistical  casuistry  merely 
to  please  certain  solemn  personages,  for  whom,  on  the  whole, 
our  respect  is  moderate  ?''  The  solemn  personages  plead  their 
own  tender  consciences  and  "the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England"  as  difficulties.  The  men  of  England  are  likely  to  hint 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  be  wise  not  to  put  herself  too 
much  in  the  way. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  uselessness  of  tests,  we 
again  quote  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  : — 

"  Is  it  to  secure  unanimity  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  in  the 
UniverRities  that  the  Legislature  imposes  these  t^ts  p  If  so,  we  have 
an  argument  against  the  continuance  of  the  system,  the  validity 
of  which  statesmen  never  fail  to   recognise.      Decisive  experience 

*  *'  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  Subscription,"  p.  30. 
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has  shown  that  it  entirely  fails  to  secure  the  ohject  for  which  it  wa^ 
instituted.  There  is  not  unanimity,  but  the  greatest  diversity  of 
Opinion,  in  the  Uniyersities ;  and  this  diversity  extends,  the  advocates 
of  the  present  system  themselves  being  witnesses,  not  merely  to 
^condary  questions,  but  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  faith.  The 
(division  is  not  kept  secret,  but  is  displayed  in  fierce  controversies  and 
mutual  persecutions.  Nor  is  it  only  of  to-day  or  yesterday.  It 
appeared  with  equal  violence  in  the  times  when  the  Arminians,  headed 
by  Laud,  were  contending  with  the  Puritans  for  the  possession  of 
Oxford.  It  has  appeared  alike  at  every  period  when  intellect  has  been 
active  and  conscience  has  been  awake.  It  has  slumbered  only  in  sea- 
sons when  intellectual  torpor  and  spiritual  indifference  prevailed  in  the 
University,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  nation  at  large." 

The  third  charge  in  this  indictment  against  tests,  the  injury  they 
cause  to  tjie  University  and  nation  at  large,  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  has  treated  positively  rather  than  negatively ;  he  has  pre- 
ferred dwelling  on  the  reasons  which  counsel,  and  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  from,  the  opening  of  the  University  to  Nonconfor- 
Inists,  to  a  simple  critique  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
And  doubtless  he  has  chosen  the  higher  and  more  philosophic 
course.  Gladly  would  we  give  a  notion  of  his  broad  and  com- 
prehensive argument.  We  have  space  for  only  a  most  meagre 
outline.  He  addresses  himself  particularly  to  establishing  tiie 
following  points : — 

Firstly,  that  the  modem  maintainers  of  tests  stand  in  a  veiy 
different  position  from  the  original  imposers  of  them.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  really  hoped  to  get  the  better  of 
Nonconformity.  They  did  not  regard  it  as  a  permanent  social 
element,  which  must  be  endured  as  it  could  not  be  cured.  They 
considered  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  very  deplorable  but  still  a 
transitory  phenomenon,  which  a  judicious  state-craft  would  be  able 
to  remedy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Reformed  churches  adopted 
liberty  of  conscience  in  practice,  but  spumed  it  in  theory. 
They  were  at  liberty  to  revolt  from  Home,  but  no  one  was  at 
^liberty  to  revolt  from  them.  The  Church  of  England  carried 
this  inconsistency  to  greater  lengths  than  any  of  her  sisters, 
simply  because  she  was  more  powerful  than  any  of  them.  Her 
union  with  the  State  doubled  the  evil,  and  religious  bigotry  gave 
a  welcome  hand  to  political  despotism.  Nonconformity  was  made 
a  sin  before  God  and  a  crime  against  the  king,  which  must  be 
rooted  out.  With  light  hearts  and  serene  consciences,  the  bishops 
and  politicians  of  that  day  proceeded  to  their  work,  full  of 
hope  as  to  the  result.  Fines  and  thumbscrews,  the  pillory  and 
the  dungeon  were  the  arguments  on  which  they  relied,  for  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  England  should  conform ;  frightful 
evils  would  overtake  her  if  she  did  not.  God  s  wrath  would 
)be  kindled  against  her,  if  men  prayed  to  Him  otherwise  than  was 
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ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Marvellous  delasion !  comparable 
in  magnitade  to  any  in  the  history  of  man.  But  deluded  and 
benighted  as  were  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  statesmen  in  this  parti- 
cular^ they  had  the  excuse  that  they  had  no  doubt,  sooner  or 
later,  of  carrying  their  point.  A  little  more  "  rigour"  they  thought 
would  be  sure  to  give  them  what  they  wanted.  A  little  more 
rigour  was  granted  them,  and  they,  instead  of  their  victims, 
mounted  the  scaffold.  From  that  time  it  became  clear  to  discern- 
ing men  that  the  Nonconformist  difficulty  was  not  to  be  settled 
in  that  way. 

The  long  period  of  toleration  which  followed  was  essentially  one 
of  passive  persecution.  It  treated  the  Nonconformist,  as  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  says,  half  as  a  criminal  and  half  as  a  citizen. 
It  was  a  toleration  founded  not  on  principle,  but  on  compromise, 
doubtless  a  great  boon  in  its  day ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  its 
day  be  not  past.  Has  any  one  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it  ? 
Has  Nonconformity  been  extinguished  by  it  ?  Will  it  be  ?  Has 
religious  equality  still  to  plead  for  itself  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  ?  We  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  excuse  which,  to 
some  extent,  may  be  allowed  to  the  Tudor  legislators.  We  know 
the  results  of  attempting  to  coerce  men  for  religious  opinions, 
results  which  have  recurred  not  here  only,  but  wherever 
the  attempt  has  been  vigorously  made.  We  know  what  half 
ruined  France,  and  what  precipitated  Spain  from  the  summit  of 
national  glory  to  the  most  abject  degradation.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  we  have  to  deal  with  Nonconformity  as  a  social  fact, 
now  evidently  not  a  transitory  ona  Shall  we  repeat  the  past  as 
far  as  we  can  ?  Shall  we  persecute  dissent — or,  failing  power  to 
persecute,  shall  we  sullenly  and  spitefully  continue  to  exclude  it  from 
those  national  privileges  which  are  still  denied  to  it  ?  Supposing, 
for  argument's  sake,  dissent  to  be  an  error,  shall  we  make  it  an  angry 
and  venomous  error,  or  shall  we  allow  it  to  become  a  harmless  and 
passive  one  ?  Shall  we,  in  a  word,  refuse  to  be  taught  by  failure, 
scorn  experience,  and  court  fresh  disaster,  or  shall  we  frankly 
adopt  new  methods  suited  to  the  new  time  ?  Of  these  alternatives, 
the  maintainers  of  tests  would  choose  the  former;  those  who  seek 
their  abolition  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  next  combats  at  considerable  length 
the  notion  ''  that  the  Universities  belong  not  to  the  Nation  but  to 
the  Anglican  church."  He  says  that  this,  if  not  expressly  stated, 
is  constantly  suggested  or  implied  in  the  reasonings  of  the  clerical 
party. 

"  Legally,  the  Universities  are  lay  corporations.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  Burgesses  in  the  National  Legislature.  Thej  are  visited 
by  the  Crown  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Their  Chancellors  may 
be,  and  in  modem  times  always  have  been,  laymen.    Holy  Orders  are 
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not  required  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to  tbeir  governing  bodies, 
or  for  any  office  in  them,  excepting  those  the  holders  of  which  most 
have  taken  Theological  degrees." — pp.  30,  31. 

From  history  he  deduces  the  same  result.     But — 

"  Even  supposing  that  the  Universities  were  l^^Uy  and  historically 
the  property  of  the  national  Church,  the  property  of  the  nationu 
Church,  as  distinguished  from  its  spiritual  organisation  and  attributes, 
is  the  property  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  Legislature  is  not  only  entitled, 
but  bound  to  deal  with  it,  and  every  part  of  it,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  But,  if  the  foregomg  view  of  the  facts  is  oorreot, 
no  real  change  of  destination  is  re<juired ;  no  appropriation  having 
taken  place  but  by  accident,  and  accident  that  carries  with  it  nothing 
legally,  historically,  or  morally  entitled  to  any  respect  whatever." — 
p.  37. 

And,  lastly,  as  to  the  evils  of  the  present  religious  monopoly. 
A  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  is  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of 
the  high  education  which  the  University  affords.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  such  deprivation  inflicted  on  a  large  class  is  witii- 
out  injurious  effects  on  the  body  politic.  The  Dissenters  are  rich, 
numerous,  and  have  full  political  power ;  but  a  mental  training 
proportionate  to  these  has  always  been  denied  them.  This 
policy  is  essentially  a  revolutionary  policy.  You  allow  them  to 
thwart  you  or  assist  you  in  making  the  laws ;  but  the  intellectual 
preparation  to  fit  them  for  the  task,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  yoa 
withhold  from  them.  You  let  their  votes  and  voices  colour  the 
statute-book ;  but  you  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  their  votes  and 
voices  from  being  wise  and  weighty.  And  this  you  call  Conser- 
vatism, and  the  "  good  old  paths."  You  will  not  meet  these  men 
at  the  University,  where  angles  might  be  rubbed  off,  mutual 
esteem  acquired,  a  community  of  intellectual  tastes  and  habits 
imparted.  You  cannot  forget  you  have  to  meet  them  at  the 
hustings  and  in  Parliament  fierce,  angry,  and  prejudiced  from 
mutual  estrangement,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  a  wrong 
done  and  received.  You  dislike  these  men,  and  dread  tbeir  hos- 
tility to  much  that  you  hold  dear.  You  sometimes  dwell  com- 
placently on  their  "  narrow  bigotry,"  and  impracticable  turn  of 
mind.  Do  you  expect  to  disarm  their  hostility  by  exclusiveness 
and  injustice  ?  Do  you  think  their  narrowness  will  be  removed 
by  depriving  them  of  classical  and  philosophical  training  ?  Do 
you  suppose  their  crotchets  will  disappear  by  compelling  them 
to  herd  in  coteries  by  themselves,  and  only  to  leave  them  when 
they  come  forth  to  oppose  you  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  your  arguments 
for  withholding  the  franchise  from  the  masses,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  entrust  political  power  to  men  intellectually  unprepared  to  use 
it  wisely  ?  Is  intellectual  preparation,  then,  less  necessary  to 
members  of  Parliament  and  religious  teachers  than  it  is  to  voters  ? 
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Have  you  never  had  reason  to  think  that  an  ahle,  energetic,  hut 
essentially  uncultivated  demagogue  may  he  a  dangerous  kind  of 
person  ?  Are  fanatical  preachers  altogether  to  your  liking,  or 
do  you  think  education  has  no  effect  on  fanaticism  ? 

*'  Whatever  may  be  thought  by  the  High  Church  clergy,  to  whom 
the  extirpation  of  Dissent  always  seems  not  only  desirable  but  near,  a 
statesman,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  and  guides  of  large 
masses  of  the  people  are,  and  to  all  appearances  must  long  continue  to 
be,  Nonconformists,  will  think  it  an  object  that  those  who  exercise  such 
an  influence  in  the  community  should  be  trained,  by  a  superior  educa- 
tion and  an  enlarged  intellectual  intercourse,  to  exercise  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  way.  A  high  Anglican  journal,  and 
one  not  only  very  able,  but  very  moderate  and  charitable  in  its  general 
tone,  reviewing  the  other  day  a  book  by  an  eminent  Nonconformist, 
acknowledged  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work,  but  concluded  by  re- 
marking, as  a  curious  fact,  that  *  no  Dissenter  could  write  like  a  gen- 
tleman.' Few  things  are  more  irritating  tban  to  hear  those  who 
maintain  an  oppressive  system  in  their  own  interest  taunting  the 
oppressed  with  defects  which  are  the  consequences  of  the  oppression. 
The  Irish  peasant,  to  complete  -the  wretchedness  of  his  lot,  is  compla- 
cently pronounced  a  being  of  degraded  nature,  by  those  whose  ruth- 
less misgovemment  and  wicked  laws  have  been  almost  the  sole  cause 
of  his  degradation.  The  Dissenter  is  held  up  to  derision  for  his  want 
of  cultivation  by  those  who  are  all  the  time  engaging  the  holders  of 
political  power  by  the  bribe  of  Church  support,  to  exclude  him,  as  a 
social  Pariah,  from  the  institutions  where  alone  the  highest  cultivation 
can  be  obtained.  The  remark,  however,  though  made  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  to  make  it,  is  not  without  foundation. 
The  writings  and  preachings  of  the  Nonconformists  have  been  the 
channels  of  spiritual  life  to  great  masses  of  the  English  people  :  they 
have  even  been  almost  the  sole  support  of  religion  in  England  at  times 
when,  as  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Establishment, 
lethargic  from  over-endowment,  filled  with  unworthy  ministers  by  family 
patronage,  and  enslaved  to  the  purposes  of  worldly  politicians,  lay  inert 
and  helpless  in  face  of  spreading  scepticism  and  dominant  vice.  But, 
generally  speaking,  they  unquestionably  show,  by  defects  of  style  which 
their  AngUcan  critic  rather  severely  describes  as  an  inability  to  write 
like  a  gentleman,  and  perhaps  by  some  defects  deeper  than  those  of 
style,  that  the  system  of  academical  exclusion  has  not  failed  to  produce 
its  natural  effects  ;  and  that  emancipation  would  be  a  great  and  cer- 
tain benefit  to  the  State,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  productive  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  among  a  body  of  men  who,  as  was  before  said, 
must  be  expected  long  to  remain  the  guides  and  teachers  of  a  great 
part  of  the  people." — pp.  40 — 42. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  pamphlet 
is  devoted  to  remarks  on  a  question  which  cannot  long  be  absent 
from  any  thoughtful  or  observing  mind  at  the  present  day.  We 
mean  the  prevalence  of  religious  doubt.    These  remarks  are  too 
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long  to  quote,  and  too  good  to  abridge ;  but  they  are  well  worth 
the  attentive  consideration  of  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  by 
far  the  most  important  question  of  our  time. 

We  do  not  think  this  last  expression  too  strong.  The 
crumbling  decay « and  eventual  downfall  of  a  wide-spread  feith 
and  cultus  which  have  existed  for  centuries,  is  not  only  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  epoch  which  witnesses  it,  but  is  memorable 
and  important  to  all  time.  For  what  does  it  signify  and  por- 
tend ?  Even  this — that  the  world  for  the  time  being  has  lost  its 
loadstar,  that  the  ideals  which  for  ages  have  borne  up  the  weak 
and  strengthened  the  strong,  have  fallen  from  the  empyrean  into 
the  mire  of  earth.  Of  all  that  can  happen  to  man  and  his  out- 
ward fortunes,  what  can  compare  with  this  silent  internal  pheno- 
menon ?  The  ideals  turn  out  to  be  no  ideals  ;  what  were  consi- 
dered fixed  stars  are  found  to  be  Chinese  lanterns,  with  the 
candle  inside  very  low  in  the  socket ;  and  this  discovery 
gradually  taking  place  in  every  mind,  in  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
the  learned  and  the  simple,  till  every  man  can  see  the  doubt  and 
the  scorn  in  his  neighbour's  eyes.  Meanwhile,  the  streets  are 
full  of  prophets,  each  assuring  you  with  vehement  affirmatioa 
that  the  new  loadstar  has  been  found — has  been  found,  and  he 
has  seen  it,  and  would  show  it  you  at  this  very  moment,  only  that 
the  weather  is  thick  and  the  chimney-pots  are  in  the  way.  Truly, 
when  creeds  get  worn  out  and  have  to  be  changed,  it  is  a  very 
serious  business  to  all  concerned.  Yet  it  must  be  gone  through 
with.  Man  must  either  advance  or  retrograde.  If  he  advances, 
he  must  accept  the  difficulties  of  progress  as  part  of  his  task,  part 
of  his  glory,  and  not  fall  to  whimpering  as  soon  as  the  road 
becomes  rough  and  the  outlook  gloomy.  The  question  which 
the  j)resent  age  has  to  decide  is  this — Is  man's  moral  nature 
subject  to  the.  same  law  of  progress  as  the  rest  of  his  faculties? 
Have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  his  notions  of  God,  of  right,  of 
wrong,  of  holiness,  of  sin,  form  a  strange  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  his  being,  and  are  exempted  from  those  conditions 
of  slow  but  constant  change  which  influence  his  other  ideas  and 
emotions  ?  Has  man,  once  for  all,  been  provided  in  any  of  the 
traditional  creeds  of  Christendom  with  something  invariable  and 
indestructible,  which  no  progress  can  throw  out  of  date,  no  disco- 
very permanently  injure,  no  change  of  circumstance  render  un- 
suited  to  society  ?  These  questions  are  now  fairly  put  before  the 
world,  and  must  be  answered  one  way  or  the  other.  They  can  no 
longer  be  evaded  and  put  aside  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
They  stand  in  every  man's  path,  and  stop  his  progress  till  he  has 
given  his  reply,  which  sends  him  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

On  the  Continent,  as  it  is  well  known,  these  questions  are  a 
hundred  years  old  and  more ;  and  ampngthe  cultivated  classes  at 
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least  they  have  heen  answered  in  a  way  which  is  also  well  known ; 
but  England  differs  frpm  the  Continent  in  many  respects,  and  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  relation  she  has  hitherto  held  to- 
wards religion.  Fifty  years  after  Voltaire  had  done  his  best  or 
his  worst,  English  gentlemen,  statesmen,  and  scholars  were  still 
Christians  as  authentic  and  as  believing  as  St.  Louis  himself, 
while  the  analogous  classes  on  the  Continent  were— well,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  they  were,  except  that  they  were  not  Christians. 
England  had  become  a  moral  fossil  in  Europe,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  wonder  and  contempt  which  the  vulgar  Frenchman  or 
German  felt  always  called  upon  to  manifest  with  regard  to  the 
"  hypocrisy  "  of  the  English,  became  quite  offensive  in  certain 
portions  of  their  literature.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  marked  difference  between  our  country- 
men and  foreigners;  but  we  may  say  this  much,  that  the 
immense  development  of  political  and  commercial  activity  in  this 
country  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  withdrawal  of  public 
attention  from  high  speculative  topics  of  all  sorts,  religion  in- 
cluded. The  average  Englishman  hates  first  principles  as  a  rule, 
and  is  apt  to  consider  pure  reason  as  only  a  fine  name  for  pure 
moonshine.  Working  like  a  slave  in  business  or  the  public  ser- 
vice, he  does  not  consider  that  it  fell  within  his  province  to  meddle 
with  the  grounds  of  faith,  or  to  weigh  or  repel  infidel  objections. 
That  was  work  which  belonged  to  bishops  and  deans,  and  he  was 
always  quite  willing  to  accept  the  assertion  of  his  friend  the 
clergyman,  that  all  was  right;  that  the  objectors  were  a  most 
shallow  set  of  persons,  who  had  been  utterly  crushed  by  the 
orthodox  apologists.  Thus  infidel  opinions,  though  frequently 
promulgated  by  individuals,  some  of  them  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society  and  literature,  never  extended  to  any  depth  in  England. 
The  public  mind  was  at  best  passive  with  regard  to  them,  generally 
hostile.  Witness  the  explosion  which  greeted  Gibbon's  first  volume. 
Yet  this  was  at  a  period  when  Voltaire  and  French  opinions  were 
supposed  to  have  their  greatest  vogue  here.  Time,  however,  was 
doing  its  work.  Science  was  noiselessly  undermining  the  old 
fabric  of  Orthodoxy.  It  began  to  be  known  that  German  com- 
mentators were  arriving  at  new  and  strange  results,  and  a  few  of 
the  bolder  sort  among  us,  not  without  a  certain  tremor,  read  them. 
Historical  criticism  was  slowly  emerging,  and  gaining  disciples ; 
still  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  were  defiant,  and  full  of  mettle. 
They  boldly  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  territory,  and 
laughed  pitifully  over  the  "  infidel's  credulity,"  for  being  taken 
in  by  such  "  paltry  cavils." 

And  now  it  seems  as  if  a  great  change  were  at  hand.  It  cannot 
be  said  now  that  sceptical  opinions  fall  inert  on  the  public  mind. 
Bather,  they  fall  like  sparks  on  tinder.    They  pervade  literature 
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and  society  like  an  atmosphere  or  a  gas  which  no  doors  or  windows 
will  exclude.  They  have  reached  the  Universities;  they  may 
even  be  heard  from  the  pnlpit.  All  men  seem  to  say — "  The  Old, 
the  solemn,  venerable  Old,  was  good,  but  we  must  have  a  New  and 
a  better.  The  old  Jewish  garments  are  no  longer  suited  to  us ; 
they  impede  our  movements,  they  half  strangle  us  at  our  woric. 
We  must  get  them  off  at  all  risks." 

"  No !"  say  the  clergy ;  "  you  shall  not  take  them  o£F  if  we  can 
help  it.  You  shall  wear  them,  and  all  generations  of  men  till  the 
end  of  time  shall  do  the  same."  The  present  attitude  of  the 
clergy  is  calculated  to  excite  alarm  even  in  the  most  phlegmatic 
mind.  They  seem  determined  to  force  on  a  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age:  they  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  entire 
feebleness  of  their  position  :  they  denounce  and  scold  and  ^  re- 
buke "  the  world,  and  do  not  perceive  all  the  while  that  the  world 
is  only  politely  luid  mercifully  waiting  for  them  to  say  something 
pertinent  and  to  the  point,  if  they  have  got  anything  to  say. 
There  is  absolutely  no  hostility  to  them  as  a  body ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  social  virtues  have  ensured  for  them  the  esteem  of  aU 
classes.  Let  them  beware  how  they  forfeit  that  esteem  :  let  them 
observe  and  reflect  on  the  position  of  the  priesthood  among  our 
French  neighbours :  let  them  notice  the .  mixed  loathing  and 
contempt  in  which  the  parti  pritre  is  universally  held.  And 
why?  Because  that  priesthood  has  for  generations  placed 
itself  in  standing  opposition  to  the  intellect  of  the  country. 
Their  influence  for  good  is  gone:  they  can  only  plot  and 
intrigue,  and  strike  bargains  with  despots  to  keep  them  in  their 
seats,  they  agreeing  to  return  the  favour.  Is  that  a  position 
which  high-minded  clergymen  of  the  English  Church  admire  or 
envy  ?  Yet  can  they  doubt  that  they  are  losing  day  by  day  their 
hold  on  the  intelligent  laity  ?  If  they  do  doubt,  we,  as  laymen, 
and  better  placed  for  observation  than  they  are,  can  tell  them  it  is 
80 ;  that  their  proceedings  are  watched  now  with  a  curious  inter^ 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  an  angry  one.  Angry,  we  say,  not  because 
laymen  cannot  endure  difference  of  opinion  from  themselves,  but 
because  it  is  only  human  to  be  incensed  at  contemptuous  scorn  of 
reason,  and  vociferous  clamour  poured  forth  without  pause  or 
modesty  in  behalf  of  an  evil  cause.  Absit  omen ;  but  unless  the 
clergy  unexpectedly  become  wise  in  their  generation  to  a  degree 
now  apparently  hopeless,  they  are  preparing  for  us  a  Voltairean 
epoch  of  persiflage  and  cynicism ;  for  themselves,  isolation  and 
contempt  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  nation. 

In  truth,  the  attitude  maintained  towards  science  is  getting 
to  be  hard  indeed  to  bear.  Bubrics,  Canons,  Creeds,  these  we 
must  revere,  these  we  must  accept,  or,  "  without  doubt,  we  shall 
perish  everlastingly."    But  the  laws  which  the  Eternal  has  giv^ 
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to  his  creation  may  or  may  not  be  important.  If  they  agree  with 
our  rubric,  well  and  good;  if  they  square  with  our  Articles, 
they  are  not  beneath  notice.  But  if  they  do  not  agree — ^if  they 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  rubric ! — "  Here,  then,  is  the  mode  of 
rightly  striving  against  doubt     Treat  it  as  a  temptation  of  the 

enemy Watch  against  it»  work  against  it,  pray  against 

it.  ...  .  Fling  it  from  you  as  a  loaded  shell  shot  into  the 
fortress  of  your  soul."*  Ipse  dixit  Change,  growth,  development, 
may  be  allowed  to  pervade  the  universe  of  things  from  insects  to 
solar  systems ;  the  very  floor  of  heaven  itself,  bright  with  those 
serene  orbs  which  give  us  our  deepest  and  sublimest  ideas  of 
infinity  and  eternity,  is  moving,  is  passing  away,  and  shall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment ;  but  the  notions  of  a  GouDcil,  of  a  Church, 
the  propositions  agreed  upon  after  a  faction  fight  at  Nicaea,  at 
Ghalcedon,  the  dogmas  which  arose  in  the  powerful  but  gloomy 
mind  of  Calvin — ^these,  forsooth,  are  to  last  for  ever  I  Louder  and 
louder  rises  the  scream  from  the  clerical  party — "  The  Bible  and 
science  can't  disagree,  shan't  disagree.  If  you  say  they  do,  you 
are  a  very  wicked^  most  likely  a  very  licentious  person."  And 
this  is  said  when  the  youth  of  England  have  before  them  speci- 
mens more  than  one,  of  men  who  do  say  and  think  that  Genesis 
and  Geology  are  not  in  accord,  and  whose  lives  are  one  long 
anthem  in  praise  of  holy  simplicity  and  truth. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  neither  the  physical  nor  moral 
mechanism  of  the  world  is  likely  to  stop  at  present ;  that  the 
stream  which  has  flowed  from  the  great  primeval  dawn  of  exis- 
tence is  not  probably  going  to  be  frozen  into  an  ice-pack  of 
Orthodoxy.  We  believe  that  the  world  is  going  onward,  but  not 
therefore  going  to  perdition.  We  have  all  history  to  lead  us  to 
think  that  such  periods  of  growth  as  the  present  are  not  periods 
of  decrepitude  or  decay,  but  turning-points  in  the  history  of  man, 
which  are  looked  back  to  with  admiration  and  thankfulness  by 
succeeding  generations ;  and  in  all  confidence  we  expect  a  future, 
not  darker,  but  brighter  than  the  past. 

*  Sermons  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Serm.  xiv.,  "  Doubts  as  to  the  Eeve- 
iation." 
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Art,  IV. — The  Peerogativb  of  Pardon  and  the 
Punishment  of  Death. 

1.  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  his  Fellow  Citizens  of  France.     On 
Death  Punishment    December  17,  1830. 

2.  On  Capital  Punishment  for  Murder.    An  Essay.     By  Lord 
Hob  ART.    London:  1861. 

8.  Capital  Punishment  in  England  viewed  as  operating  in  tis 

present  day.    By  She4-don  Amos,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law^ 

London:  1864. 
4.  Suggestions  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of  Appeal  in 

Criminal  Cases.    By  Harry  G.  Palmer,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Bead  before  the  Law  Amendment  Society.     1864. 

HE   history  of  great  rulers  teaches  us  that  of  the  arts  of 

govemment  in  which  they  have  excelled,  the  rarest  and  most 

valuable  has  been  that  of  knowing  when  they  ought  to  yield. 

Yet  it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  and  important  for  a  iree  Legislature 

to  be  able  to  see  when  the  time  has  come  for  the  practical  appU- 

;  cation  of  reforms  whose  necessity  has  been  theoretically  demon- 
strated. In  this  respect  it  has  often  been  our  boast  as  English- 
men that  we  have  succeeded  better  than  other  nations.  In 
iiiming  at  that  happy  mean  between  haste  and  tardiness  wherein 
lies  the  essence  of  practical  wisdom,  we  have  certainly  very 
seldom  erred  on  the  side  of  precipitancy.  We  are  not  apt  to  he 
too  ready  to  surrender  at  the  bidding  of  theorists  any  of  those 
relics  of  the  past  which,  in  the  growth  of  ages,  have  become  im- 
bedded in  the  fabric  of  our  institutions.  The  process  of  removid 
^      of  anomaliea  of  this  kind  has  been  tolerably  uniform.     Their 

\  existence  Tias  first  been  exposed  and  condemned  by  some  philoso- 
phical thinker,  who  has  pointed  out  the  evil  consequences  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  make  themselves  felt  from  their  maintenance. 
His  conclusions  have  been  gradually  accepted  by  all  competent 
and  independent  inquirers.  Then,  when  the  general  intelligence 
has  become  thoroughly  ipibufid  with  the  conviction  of  the  theo- 
retical indefensibility  of  the  existing  system,  there  comes  some 
striking  example  which  shows  the  immediate  necessity  for  reform. 
The  evil  now  first  recognised  is  no  new  result.  It  must  often 
have  followed  before.  Nothing  is  changed  but  the  aspect  in 
which  men  view  it.  The  old  apologies  for  its  existence  having 
lost  their  efficacy,  and  the  practical  inconvenience  being  urgent^ 
the  advocated  change  takes  place  at  once,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition.   Men  even  soon  come  to  wonder  how  an  institution  or  ft 
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system  wbose  foundations  are  seen  to  have  been  so  long  under- 
mined could  have  stood  so  long.  Yet  the  influences  by  which  it 
was  preserved  may  have  been  in  themselves  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. Originally  framed  perhaps  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
ancient  laws  and  administration,  it  was  guarded  from  attack  by 
its  traditional  association  with  benefits  which  it  once  was  the 
means  of  conferring.  Statesmen,  too,  in  hereditary  dislike  to  in- 
novation, often  attempt,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  adapt  such 
antique  machinery  to  the  altered  requirements  of  modern  times. 
Lastly,  the  fanciful  virtues  which  had  been  attributed  to  it  by  the 
panegyriste  of  the  obsolete  system  to  which  it  belonged  still 
adhere  to  it  in  the  popular  imagination.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  practical  philosophy,  endeavour  to 
bring  these  virtues  to  the  definite  and  easy  test  of  general 
utility  are  often  stigmatized  as  mere  theorists  by  the  very  men 
whose  whole  defence  of  the  whole  system  rests  upon  an  imagi- 
nary symmetry  in  its  arrangements,  which,  if  it  ever  was  more  than 
an  ideal  conception  of  its  admirers,  has  certainly  long  been 
marred  by  the  innovations  of  time. 

Of  this  general  description  has  been  the  law  of  progress  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  Crown  Prerogative  of  Pardon,  to  the 
nature  of  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  recent  examples  of 
interference  with  the  extreme  sentence  of  ihe  law.     These  ex- 
amples it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here;   but  the   practical 
defects  of  the  existing  system  have  by  them  been  brought  home 
to   many  minds  which  would  never  have  been  affected  by  any 
merely  theoretical  objections.     The  moment,  therefore,  is  oppor- 
tune, for  examining  more  fully  the  anomalies  which  were  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  the  theory  of  scientific  jurisprudence,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  considering  whether  some  remedy  cannot  be  found 
for  them.     It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  fieccaria,  in  his  im- 
mortal work  on  **  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  of  pgjial  law,  that  the  right  of  pardon  (i.e.,  of  remitting 
a  lawful  sentence  on  a  convicted  offender)  should  be  regarded  as 
an  abuse  which  would  be  excluded  from   a  perfect  system   of 
justice,  where  clemency  would  be  the  prerogative  of  the  law  and 
not  of  the  magistrate.     And  the  objection  to  any  such  arbitrary 
power  of  reversing  judicial  sentences   is  forcibly  put  by  the 
founder  of  the  only  school  of  scientific  jurisprudence  which  has 
existed  in  this  country.      "If  the  laws  are  too  severe,"  says 
Bentham,  ("  Theory  of  Legislation,"  P.  II.,  chap.  10),  "  the  power 
of  pardoning  is  a  necessary  corrective,  but  that  corrective  is  itself 
an  evil.     Make  good  laws,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  magic 
wand  which  has  the  power  to  annul  them.     If  the  punishment  is 
necessary,  it  ought  not  to  be  remitted;  if  it  is  not  necessary,  no 
convict  should  be  sentenced  to  undergo  it." 
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This  argument,  which  admits  of  no  increase  of  force  by  expan- 
sion, though  it  obviously  does  not  apply  to  pardons  granted  on 
account  of  discovery  of  the  innocence  of  the  convict,  yet  con- 
demns all  others,  not  only  free  and  unconditional  pardons  granted 
by  favour  of  the  Grown,  but  also  all  extrajudicial  commatatioDS 
of  sentences  fixed  by  law. 

What  is  there,  then,  which  can  be  alleged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  ?  The  most  tenable  form  in  which  the  defenders  of  the 
prerogative  can  put  their  case  is  this :  human  laws  are  imperfect^ 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  some  means  by  whidi  in 
individual  instances  their  sentences  may  be  reversed  when 
erroneous,  commuted  when  unduly  severe,  and  remitted  when 
their  execution  would  be  iiyurious  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  apologies  for  each  of  the  difierent  branches  of  the  prero- 
gative here  ^aumerated  rest  on  distinct  grounds.  But  by  none 
of  them  is  any  excuse  suggested  for  the  arbitrary  interference  of 
the  Sovereign  on  the  ground  of  pity  or  favour.  Yet  it  is  in 
support  of  this  very  unconditional  mode  of  exercising  the  prero- 
gative that  the  most  popular  arguments,  founded  on  its  antiquity 
and  the  lustre  which  it  confers  on  the  Grown,  have  been  repeatedly 
urged.  Such  pleas  are  evidently  purely  sentimental,  and  can  have 
no  weight  now  with  the  scientific  jurist.  Happily,  too,  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  power  vested  in  the  Grown  being  tiius  abused  is  at 
the  present  day  very  small ;  yet  they  deserve  some  notice  as  a 
curious  exemplification  of  that  scholastic  and  metaphysical  habit 
of  thought  which  naturally  pervaded  the  writings  of  the  feudal 
jurists,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  so  plainly  traceable  in  all 
their  successors  down  to  the  very  recent  time  when  a  more 
rational  method  was  introduced  into  our  study  of  legal  science. 
And  in  this  particular  instance  even  the  sentimental  sanction 
which  is  given  to  the  prerogative  by  the  idea  that  its  immemorial 
possession  by  the  Grown  has  always  been  undisputed,  is  by  no 
means  warranted  by  an  investigation  of  the  facts.  No  one  who 
considers  how  every  crime  was  regarded  by  our  early  criminal 
law  as  an  offence  against  the  peace  of  the  king,  will  be  surprised 
that  he  reserved  to  himself,  in  all  cases  where  the  inquisition 
brought  offenders  to  light,  the  option  of  abstaining,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  either  from  the  further  proceedings  against  them,  or 
from  the  execution  of  the  legal  sentence  pronounced  by  himself 
or  the  judges  who  represented  him.  But  this  right  did  not  reside 
in  the  Grown  alone.  Its  origin  was  clearly  seignorial.  and  long  J 
after  the  criminal  procedure  had  assumed  its  present  form,  and  a 
uniform  system  had  been  introduced  throughout  England,  we 
find  the  right  of  pardon  shared  (in  theory,  at  any  rate,)  by  all  those 
vassals  of  the  Grown  who,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  fiefs» 
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enjoyed  sovereign  rights  either  by  prescription  or  grant.     Though 
probably  rarely  exercised  by  these  inferior  lords,  it  was  not  till  the 
most  absolute  period  of  the  monarchy  that  the  right  of  pardon 
was  declared  (by  27  Henry  VIII.  o.  24)  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown 
alone.    Its  exercise  indeed  by   the  Sovereign  himself  appears 
always  to  have  been  looked  upon  with  considerable  jealousy  by 
the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature.     For,  besides  several  other 
statutes  limiting  it  by  various  conditions,  it  was  enacted  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  (by  a  law  soon  after  repealed,  but 
which  is  evidence  of  the  temper  of  Parliament)  that  it  should  be 
a  penal  offence  to  solicit  pardon  from  the  Crown,  and  that  such 
pardons  should  be  held  null  and  void  without  warrant  of  the 
Privy  Seal.     And  in  the  reign  of  Henry. VII.  Parliament  again 
petitioned  that  no  pardon  might  be  granted  except  by  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council.     The  jealousy  thus  evinced  was  no  doubt 
immediately  traceable  to  the  fear  lest  the  Sovereign  might  abuse 
this  prerogative  in  protection  of  the  favourites  or  Ministers  whom 
he  had  employed  as  instruments  of  oppression  or  illegality ;  but 
it  must  have  been  in  some  measure  founded  on  the  sense  of  the 
general  insecurity  which  must  be  caused  by  the  multiplication  of 
such  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  course  of  justice.     Indeed, 
the  right  was  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  favour  of 
offenders  convicted  of  the  more  heinous  descriptions  of  felony,  and 
Lord  Coke  expressly  says  that  "he  never  saw  any  pardon  of 
murder  by  express  name."     It  was,  however,  decided  by  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  an  important  case  of  murder  (King  v.  Parsons : 
1  Showers,  p.  283)  that  the  right  of  pardoning  (there  expressly 
contested)  extended  to  all  offences,  and  was  an  inseparable  incident 
in  the  Crown  and  its  royal  power ;  and  that  right  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  since  disputed.     A  considerable  change,  however^ 
has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  its  exercise.     Until  a  recent 
statute  (6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  23)  all  pardons  were  granted  under  the 
Great  Seal,  and  those  given  under  the  Sign-manual  were  only 
warrants  to  the  justices  to  bail  the  prisoner.      Before  that  Ac^ 
the  commutation  of  sentences  (then  so  general  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  antagonism  between  public  feeling  and  the  bloody 
statutes  of  that  age)  was  almost  always  ordered,  as  now,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendation  of  the  judge  presiding  at  the 
trial.     His  recommendation  was  laid  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  king  in  person  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  that  body  as  to  the  proper  objects  for  mercy.     For 
some  time,  however,  previous  to  the  Act  of  George  IV.  the  exercise 
of  that  prerogative,  together  with  other  ministerial  functions,  had 
come  to  be  vested  almost  exclusively  in  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council  was  therefore  a  mere  form ; 
so  that  the  change  by  which  pardons  under  the  Sign-manual  have 
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now  the  legal  effect  of  those  under  the  Great  Seal^  was  one  of  little 
practical  importance. 

From  this  slight  historical  sketch  it  will  he  seen  that  the  Crown 
prerogative  of  pardon,  as  at  present  exercised,  is,  on  the  score  of 
antiquity  and  inherence  in  the  Sovereign  s  person,  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  veneration  which  is  sometimes  expressed  for  it.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  difficult  for  the  legal  theorists,  who  are  such 
blind  apologists  of  monarchical  institutions,  to  throw  a  halo  of 
reverence  round  its  other  virtues.  And  not  entirely  without  justice. 
Doubtless  it  often  has  served  to  mitigate  the  injustice  or  harshness 
of  a  barbarous  code  or  a  rude  administration.  And  ''this 
brightest  jewel  in  a  monarch's  crown''  it  was  which,  more  than  any 
other,  would  become  endeared  by  exercise  to  the  best  feelings  of 
his  nature,  and  which  secured  him  most  readily  the  favour  of 
the  common  people,  in  ages  when  the  weak  had  often  too  much 
cause  to  regard  the  law  as  an  instrument  employed  by  their  im- 
mediate superiors  for  oppression  or  wrong,  from  which  the  only 
refuge  lay  in  the  hope  of  the  Sovereign's  mercy.  But  this  glory, 
too,  has  now  departed  from  the  prerogative.  It  is  not  the  Sove- 
reign, but  the  Home  Secretary,  who  now  pardons.  In  our  days, 
too,  no  such  false  bond  of  union  is  needed  between  Sovereign  and 
people.  It  is  rather  as  the  Fountain  of  that  justice  which  is  the 
right  of  all,  than  as  the  arbitrary  Dispenser  of  a  mercy  which  none 
but  the  vicious  ever  hope  to  require,  that  reverence  is  now  paid  io 
the  Supreme  Magistrate. 

These  observations  (however  self-evident  when  stated)  were 
not  unnecessary,  in  order  to  expose  the  real  value  of  arguments 
which  are  still  adduced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  power  of 
unconditional  pardon — a  power  now  so  rarely  exercised,  and  yet 
80  open  to  abuse,  that  its  abrogation  would  be  attended  with  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

The  three  other  descriptions  of  pardon — ^by  reversal  on  account 
of  error,  by  remission  on  account  of  public  convenience,  and  by 
commutation  on  account  of  undue  severity — must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. Of  the  first,  more  will  be  said  presently.  The  second 
class  of  pardons  by  remission  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  instances  may  occur  where  this  kind  of  pardon  may 
be  advisable  on  one  of  two  grounds— either  from  the  number  <rf 
criminals,  or  from  the  services  which,  if  spared,  they  may  render 
by  evidence  or  otherwise.  But  the  cases  which  could  properly 
come  under  the  first  head  are  so  uncommon,  and  must  always  be 
6o  closely  connected  with  political  events  properly  so  called,  that 
it  would,  generally  on  other  grounds,  be  desirable  to  provide  for 
them  as  they  arise,  by  special  legislation,  or  at  any  rate  by  an 
application  for  an  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  the 
Legislature.    As  to  the  more  normal  cases,  in  which  the  ofEsr 
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of  pardon  may  be  neceissary  in  order  to  procure  the  evidence  of 
accomplices,  it  is  not  clear  why  this  object  cannot  be  secured  (in 
the  few  instances  in  which  such  an  evident  failure  of  justice 
would  be  desirable),  merely  by  abstaining  from  the  indictment  of 
the  approver.  This  is,  indeed,  virtually  an  exercise  of  the  prero-  ^ 
gative  of  pardon  ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  shared  by  every  private 
person  who  refuses  to  prosecute  for  an  offence  committed  against 
himself 

It  is  as  to  the  other  description  of  pardon,  that  in  commutation 
of  a  sentence,  that  the  warmest  controversy  has  been  maintained. 
The  circumstances  of  individual  crimes,  and  the  amount  of  guilt 
which  they  imply,  are  (it  is  plausibly  argued,)  so  various,  that  no    | 
legislation  can  foresee  them  all.     Gases  must  perpetually  be  hap- 
pening in  which  no  hand  but  that  of  one  who  can  weigh  all  the 
special  circumstances  can  exactly  balance  the  scale  of  justice. 
This  duty,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  some  supreme  authority, 
and  none  is  so  proper  as  the  Grown  acting  by  its  constitutional 
advisers.     To  this  reasoning  two  answers  may  be  given.     In  the 
first  place,  the  apologist  who  is  so  ready  to  admit  the  short- 
comings of  the  law,  appears  to  forget  that  the  Minister  who 
exercises  (in  this  instance  alone  without  any  legal  or  parliamen- 
tary responsibility)  the  delicate  function  of  correcting  its  sentence, 
is  still  more  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  own  feelings,  or  the  repre- 
sentations  of  others.      And   secondly,   even  if  we  admit  that 
redress  may  here  or  there  be  thus  obtained,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  benefit  of  the  remedy  may  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced, if  any  appearance  of  uncertainty  is  thus  given  to 
the  operation  of  the  law.     For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on  that  the  general  effect  of  a  penal  enactment  on  the  community 
is  always  to  be  considered  before  the  individual  interests  either  of 
the  person  injured  or  of  the  criminal.     This  axiom  appears  self- 
evident.    Yet  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  late  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  punishment  have  been  perplexed  owe 
their  origin  to  its  being  forgotten.     And  recent  experience  has 
undoubtedly  shown  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  prerogative  of 
pardon  to  be  exercised,  even  by  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious 
Minister,  without  sanction  being  given  to  some  theory  in  justifi- 
cation or  extenuation  of  the  crime,  which,  if  true,  should  be 
recognised  by  the  normal  action  of  the  law.    Thus  serious  injury 
is  inflicted  on  Justice  in  her  most  vital  attribute — her  character 
for  certainty.     The  framers  of  the  Gode  F6nal  attempted  to  pro- 
vide for  this  want  of  a  revising  authority  by  the  power  given  to 
the  jury  of  finding  extenuating  circumstances  in  their  verdict.   It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  is  a  function  which  it  is 
well  to  entrust  to  those  who  should  be  judges  of  the  fact  rather 
than  interpreters  of  the  law.    It  is,  indeed,  open  to  far  less  objeo* 
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Hon  than  our  own  system  of  revision  by  the  Home  Secretary 
would  he,  if  it  were  in  practice  what  it  is  in  theory — a  perbonal 
act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  ;  for  such  clemency 
is,  in  reality  (what  Bentham  describes  it  to  be),  "an  act  of 
treason  against  the  community,  of  which  the  most  pardooabk 
sources  are  feebleness  and  folly."  But,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of 
the  judge  is  generally  the  chief  element  in  the  consideration  of 
each  case  by  the  Minister.  Why  not,  then,  vest  in  the  person  thus 
confessed  to  be  best  qualified  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  the 
only  power  of  commutation  which  is  really  necessary  ?  For  the 
very  gravest  offences  the  punishment  should  be  absolutely  fixed 
by  the  law,  and  the  sentence,  once  passed,  incommutable  and 
irreversible,  except  by  a  Court  of  Appeal.  In  other  cases,  the 
penalties  should  be  as  at  present,  variable  within  fixed  limits  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.  And  in  order  to  secure  the  secon- 
dary end  of  reformation,  the  sentence  of  the  judge  might  itself 
also  be  variable  within  fixed  limits,  eu^cording  to  the  industry  and 
conduct  of  the  convict.  The  minimum  of  punishment  fixed  by 
the  sentence  should  always  be  irreversible ;  but  the  criming 
might  by  this  means  still  be  offered  the  hope  of  diminution  in 
that  fluctuating  margin  which  would  lie  between  the  maximum 
and  the  minimum  of  suffering.  Thus,  while  the  fiill  penalty  of 
the  law  was  reserved  for  the  worst  and  most  hardened  offenders,  no 
inducement  to  crime  would  be  offered  by  the  uncertainty  which 
operates  so  fatally  under  the  present  system. 

The  remaining  class  of  pardons,  those  exercised  in  correction 
of  ihe  error  of  the  law,  evidently  stand  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  the  two  others.  If,  on  the  grounds  here  stated,  it  be 
thought  advisable  to  supersede  in  other  cases  the  present  power 
of  pardon,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  find  some  tribunal  more 
appropriate  than  the  Minister's  private  room  in  the  Home  Office 
for  the  revision  of  the  only  sentences  which  would  still  require 
investigation  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury  had  been  pronounced — 
those,  namely,  in  which  the  conviction  was  bad,  either  from  an 
error  in  law  or  from  fresh  evidence  as  to  material  facts.  In  the 
former  event,  of  a  conviction  bad  in  law,  there  are  two  remedial 
courses  at  present  open,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  error.  If 
a  question  of  law  has  arisen  at  the  trial  as  to  the  legal  offence 
proved  by  the  evidence,  or  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence 
by  which  the  conviction  has  been  procured,  the  judge  has  the 
discretion  of  reserving  the  point,  which  is*  then  decided  by  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  who  have  the  power  to  quash 
the  conviction  and  discharge  the  prisoner.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  substantial  informality  has  taken  place  in  the  procedure  of 
the  trial,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  of  entering  it  specially  on  the 
record  of  the  courts  and  obtaining  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Court  of 
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Queen  s  Bench.  This  Court  of  Error,  which  can  either  reverse 
the  sentence  or  direct  a  new  trial,  was  established  by  an  Act  of 
this  reign  (12  Vic.  c.  78),  and  preceded  by  two  proposals  of  a 
much  more  extensive  reform ;  one  made  by  Sir  F.  Kelly,  in  1844, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Ewart,  in  1848.  By  both  of  these  pro- 
posals the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  would  have  been  very 
Dearly  assimilated  to  that  in  civil  suits.  By  Sir  F.  Kelly  s 
Bill  the  appeal  to  the  Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  to  grant  a 
new  trial,  either  on  ground  of  technical  defect  or  of  new  material 
fact,  was  to  be  matter  of  right,  and  to  extend  to  all  offences. 
The  only  restriction  on  it  was  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
presiding  at  the  trial,  who  might  refuse  to  allow  it  when  in  his 
opinion  the  grounds  were  frivolous  or  vexatious.  But  even  this 
restriction  was  to  be  removed  in  the  case  of  capital  sentences,  in 
all  of  which  the  right  of  appeal  was  to  be  absolute.  By  both  of 
these  measures  it  would  seem  that  it  was  contemplated .  to  merge 
the  two  modes  of  reversing  a  wrong  verdict  at  present  existing 
into  one.  The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  would  assume  the 
functions  both  of  that  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  and  the 
Queen  8  Bench  in  writs  of  error ;  it  would  either  reverse  the  sen- 
tence where  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  law,  or  direct  a  new  trial 
where  the  informality  was  only  unsubstantial  or  new  facts  mate- 
rial to  the  issue  were  put  in  evidence.  The  chief  objections  urged 
at  that  time  against  these  proposals  (and  which  are  still  advanced 
against  all  similar  measures),  were  on  the  ground  of  the  delay 
which  the  appeal  would  involve,  and  of  the  expense  entailed  by 
the  creation  of  the  new  Court  of  Appeal,  to  which  it  was  expected 
that  resort  would  on  conviction  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  these  dangers 
are  real.  The  right  of  obtaining  a  writ  of  error,  granted  by  Lord 
Campbell's  Act,  has  been  fifteen  years  in  existence,  and  the  number 
of  cases  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  never 
been  such  as  to  increase  materially  the  labour  of  the  judges,  and 
it  has  been  very  seldom  used  for  merely  dilatory  purposes.  The 
cause  why  this  Court  has  not  been  as  much  resorted  to  as  was 
expected,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discretionary  power  reposed*  in 
the  judge,  of  refusing  the  appeal  where  the  point  raised  is  obvi- 
ously unimportant.  By  giving  him  a  similar  power  where  the 
new  trial  is  moved  for  on  the  ground  of  fresh  evidence,  it  would 
he  easy  to  check  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  appeal.  It  would 
he  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  allow  the  right  of  appeal  in 
wiy  cases,  except  where  the  verdict  was  either  btul  in  law  or 
insufficient  fr<im  the  absence  of  material  evidence  ;  therefore  the 
objection  sometimes  made,  that  the  verdict  of  the  second  trial 
would  be  no  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  first,  has  no 
Talue  whatever.    And  as  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
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idea  that  the  jury's  sense  of  responsibility  would  be  seriously 
lessened,  since  they  would  know  that  their  decision  on  the  eri- 
dence  before  them  was  more  final  than  it  is  now,  when  liable  to 
be  reversed  by  the  Home  OflBce. 

There  would,  indeed,  be  one  class  of  sentences  in  which  (as 
long  as  the  punishment  of  death  is  retained)  it  might  fairly  be 
expected  that  every  possible  device  would  be  exhausted  in  order 
to  delay  execution,  fiut  the  evil  here  is  in  the  nature  of  that 
punishment,  and  not  in  the  system  of  appeal.  Expunge  that 
punishment  from  the  Statute-book,  and  the  only  valid  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  disappears 
with  it.  There  would  be  no  great  inducement,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  sentence,  for  any  but  those  who  could  show  a  primd  facie 
case  for  appeal,  to  submit  themselves  to  a  new  trial.  The  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  delay  has,  indeed,  most  force  where  the 
penalty  is  death.  For  though  the  old  maxim  — *'  Nulla  unquam 
de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est " — ^is  a  very  salutary  safe- 
guard against  the  hasty  execution  of  an  irreversible  sentence,  yet 
in  no  case  is  the  benefit  (if  there  be  any)  of  example  so  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  any  lengthened  interval  between  the  crime 
and  the  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  criminal 
himself,  so  long  as  he  survives,  is  a  continual  warning  of  the 
severity  of  the  penal  code,  the  short  delay  which  would  sometimes 
intervene,  in  order  to  give  every  security  to  the  innocent,  would 
be  productive  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  guilty,  and  could 
not  perceptibly  diminish  the  impressiveness  of  the  example  of  the 
punishment. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  prosecutor  ought  to  have  a  right 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  wrong  acquittals,  this  is,  no  doubt,  theoreti- 
cally true,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  secure  this  end,  if 
practicable.  Though,  in  fact,  the  ancient  principle  that  no  man 
should  be  vexed  twice  in  the  same  cause,  appears  to  us  too  deeply 
rooted  in  popular  feeling  to  be  thus  violated.  And  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  a  criminal  trial  is  not  a  mere  litigation  between  two 
parties,  in  which  each  has  a  claim  to  equal  advantages ;  but  a 
solemn  inquiry,  only  the  immediate  object  of  which  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused ;  while  its  final 
purpose  is  to  secure  the  life  and  property  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, of  which  the  accused  himself  is  an  integral  unit. 

If  the  objections  here  urged  against  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  is  now  exercised  are  well  founded,  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  vices  peculiar  to 
the  machinery  at  present  employed  in  this  country.  Yet,  as  such 
vices  undoubtedly  do  exist,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate 
them.  First,  then,  the  general  defect  of  uncertainty  is  here 
greatly  aggravated*  as  the  decision  in  each  particular  case  brought 
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before  the  Home  Secretary  must  vary  with  the  temperament  or 
theories  of  the  Minister,  the  influence  of  tile  friends  of  the  convict, 
or  even  the  accidental  direction  of  public  sympathy  at  the  parti- 
cular moment.  The  eflfect  of  variation  in  this  lAst  particular 
may  be  traced  in  the  influence  which  the  fate  of  the  two  criminals, 
Townley  and  Wright,  threatened  to  exercise  (if  they  did  not  actually 
exercise)  on  each  other.  Secondly,  there  appears  to  be  this 
peculiar  disadvantage  attached  to  the  pseudo-judicial  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  Home  OflSce,  which  is  in  one  way  more  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  justice  than  the  merest  caprice  could  be.  For 
where  all  is  known  to  depend  only  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  one 
man,  no  precedent,  either  of  undeserved  leniency  or  undue  severity, 
can  be  established ;  whereas,  under  the  existing  system,  comparison 
is  perpetually  made  by  the  public  of  cases  in  which  different  courses 
have  been  pursued,  while  the  specific  grounds  for  the  difference 
are  unknown  to  any  but  the  officials  immediately  concerned. 
Other  objections  of  a  more  technical  character  are  summed  up 
in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  Palmer  before  the  Law  Amendment 
Society. 

"  The  Home  Office,  which  was  originally  only  a  medium  of  inquiry 
for  the  information  of  the  Sovereign,  has  now  grown  into  a  Court  of 
Review,  without  rules  of  procedure  or  well-defined  powers.  Its  inves- 
tigations are  secret.  Statements  which  would  be  rejected  in  a  court 
of  justice,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  evidence,  are  received,  and  no 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  contradict  or  explain  them.  The  inquiry  is 
conducted  by  some  person  or  persons  who  have  no  public  responsibility. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  jurisdiction  to  administer  an  oath 
on  making  an  affidavit  to  be  submitted  to  the  Home  Office.  False 
statements  may  be  made,  and  are  in  point  of  fact  made,  with  impunity ; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  investigation  is  ex  parte^  no  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation being  ever  given  to  the  prosecutor.  Statements  are  frequently 
sent  to  the  Home  Office  relating  to  facts  which  are  alleged  to  have 
ocx^urred  afler  the  trial,  which,  if  true,  seem  to  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  case.  The  truth  of  such  statements  is  tested  in  a  ffimsj 
and  imperfect  manner,  and  yet  upon  these  "vqtj  statements  the  deliberate 
verdict  of  a  jury  may  be  cancelled.  Instances  have  occurred  where 
persons  have  been  in  court  during  a  trial  who  have  not  ventured  to 
give  their  evidence,  and  yet  have  afterward  made  affidavits  of  facts 
which  ought  to  have  been  properly  inquired  into  in  public  court." 

The  preceding  review  of  the  whole  question  of  the  prerogative 
of  pardon  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that,  with  one  important 
exception,  it  may,  in  all  the  necessary  functions  which  it  so 
inadequately  discharges,  be  satisfactorily  replaced  by  the  regular 
action  of  the  law.  That  one  exception  is  in  its  application  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  Here  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
immediate  intervention  of  some  supreme  authority  is  often  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  law  from  being  the  instrument  of  irreparable 
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injustice.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  inquire, — what  is  there 
in  that  particular  form  of  punishment  to  recommend  its  main- 
tenance, in  spite  of  its  apparent  incompatibility  in  this  respect 
-with  the  true  theory  (by  which,  of  course,  is  only  meant  the 
rationale  of  the  most  beneficial  practice)  of  punishment?  There 
are,  no  doubt,  some  who  will  be  ready  to  maintain  that  this  very 
incompatibility  is  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  which 
has  been  here  assailed.  According  to  these  reasoners,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  so  indispensable,  and  has  so  great  a  sanction 
from  usage  and  authority,  that  no  scheme  of  justice  which  dis- 
pensed with  or  repudiated  it  could  be  allowed  to  have  anything 
more  than  a  mere  speculative  value.  However  this  may  be,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  consolatory  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  an  oppo- 
site conclusion  to  remember  how  confidently  the  same  assertion 
was  repeated,  as  every  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  modify  the 
Draconian  Code  which,  but  a  generation  ago,  prevailed  in  England. 
As  the  event  has  completely  falsified  the  predictions  of  the  increase 
of  crime  which  was  to  follow  each  successive  mitigation  of  the 
cruelty  of  that  code,  it  would  be  quite  useless  in  this  place  to 
recapitulate  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  capital  punishment  in  this  country  and  abroad.  By  a 
series  of  reforms,  from  1827  to  1841,  the  law  has  gradually  been 
brought  to  the  point  at  which  it  now  stands,  at  which  death 
is  retained  as  a  penalty  for  murder  alone.  The  honour  of 
having  advocated  and  carried  out  these  changes  will  always  add 
lustre  to  the  names  of  Bentham,  Bomilly,  and  Mackintosh.  Their 
conclusions  were  originally  founded  on  experience  as  well  as  od 
reason,  and  they  now  command  immediate  and  universal  approval  as 
applied  to  all  those  crimes  which  were  once  punishable  with  death ; 
and  there  are  probably  few,  if  any,  whose  opinion  deserves  the 
least  respect,  who  would  now  wish  to  reimpose  that  penalty  for 
any  of  those  offences.  The  arguments  on  either  side  must  now 
be  confined  to  the  single  crime  of  deliberate  and  wilful  murder. 
Though  the  theological  arguments  of  an  Inglis  or  a  Drummond 
have  long  ceased  to  have  any  authority  either  in  Parliament  or 
out  of  it,  yet,  unfortunately,  the  question  is  still  sometimes 
encumbered  with  similar  difficulties  by  the  counter-theories  of 
the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death. 
It  was  argued  by  Beccaria,  and  has  often  since  been  repeated 
by  others,  that  as  no  man  possesses  a  right  over  his  own  life,  and 
cannot  therefore  delegate  to  others  a  right  which  he  does  not 
possess  himself,  the  State,  which  exercises  its  authority  only  in 
virtue  of  such  a  delegation  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens, 
cannot  have  a  right  to  take  away  life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  now- 
a-days  to  examine  very  closely  this  argument.  Neither  premiss 
would  now  pass  without  question.     The  fallacy  of  an  original 
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contract  on  which  it  is  ultimately  hased  has  long  heen  exploded, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here  that  the  right  which  is 
here  denied  to  the  State  is  really  founded  not  on  any  surrender  of 
individual  rights,  but  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
general  over  particular  interests.  Indeed,  the  right  (in  the  only 
sense  of  that  term  admissible  in  jurisprudence)  is  already  given 
to  the  State  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  What  the  electors 
must  be  understood  to  mean  is,  that  the  act  of  taking  away  life  is 
contrary  either  to  divine  laws  or  to  general  expediency.  But  it  is 
certainly  recognised  by  the  only  divine  law  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  objector,  and  to  deny  it  the  sanction  of  general 
utility  is  merely  to  beg  the  whole  question  at  issue.  It  appears,  1 
therefore,  impossible  to  maintain  a  priori,  that  the  State  has  not  \ 
the  right  to  put  to  death  any  political  oflTender  (such  as  a  pretender 
or  a  rebel)  whose  existence  may  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
or  security.  At  any  rate,  if  this  be  so,  then  by  parity  of  reasoning 
war,  which  is  nothing  but  the  infliction  of  death  in  the  interest  of 
the  community,  would  be  equally  indefensible.  Happily,  however, 
we  may  hope  that  the  time  for  such  a  necessity  in  England  is  gone 
by  never  to  return.  Should  it,  however,  become  at  any  time 
advisable  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for  high  treason,  the 
plea  of  the  danger  of  keeping  the  criminal  alive  may  be  admitted 
in  justification  of  Hs  retention.  Is  there,  however,  any  other  class 
of  crimes  for  which  the  same  penalty  is  on  the  same  grounds 
necessary  ?  Should  the  murderer  be  placed  in  this  category  ? 
Surely  society  is  quite  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  small  number 
of  criminals  of  this  description.  There  must  evidently  be  other 
grounds  for  visiting  murder  with  death.  Why,  then,  has  the  tide 
of  legislation,  which  swept  away  this  penalty  for  all  other  off'ences 
now  for  twenty-five  years,  stood  still  at  this  point  in  its  beneficent 
course  ?  To  explain  this  fully  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
advantages  which  have  been  supposed  to  justify  the  maintenance 
of  death  punishment  for  this  particular  offence.  If  our  examina- 
tion shall  show  that  these  advantages  are  either  imaginary  or  over- 
balanced by  the  evils  attendant  on  the  practice,  nothing  but  the 
proposal  of  a  satisfactory  substitute  will  be  wanting  in  order  to 
warrant  our  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  whole 
system  of  death-punishment.  ^ 

Dismissing,  then,  the  theological  and  metaphysical  theories 
which  are  urged  with  equal  confidence  on  either  side,  we  shall  find 
that  the  best  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  for  the  retention 
of  death-punishment  for  murder  may  be  resolved  into  this :  That  ! 
it  is  necessary  for  society  to  have  some  punishment  more  deterrent 
than  any  other  in  reserve  for  the  most  dangerous  offence ;  that  death 
is  the  most  deterrent  punishment,  and  murder  the  most  dangerous 
offence.     For  if  there  be  any  other  offence  equally  dangerous,  it 
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ought  to  be  repressed  by  an  equally  deterrent  punishment,  and  if 
there  be  any  other  punishment  equally  deterrent,  then  it  may  be 
substituted  for  that  of  death.  The  tacit  assumption  implied  in  this 
argument)  that  the  chief  object  of  all  punishment  is  to  deter,  will 
not  here  be  disputed.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  secondary 
object  of  punishment  cannot  be  at  all  served  by  this  particular 
form  of  it,  there  will  be  the  greater  necessity  that  its  superiority 
in  the  main  point  should  be  clearly  demonstrated.  It  has  been 
very  forcibly  maintained  by  Beccaria  and  others  that  the  duration 
of  the  suffering  inflicted  by  imprisonment  for  life  more  than  com- 
pensates as  to  deterrent  influences  for  any  deficiency  in  point  of 
intensity.  What  is  of  importance,  it  is  justly  urged,  is  the  effect, 
not  on  the  convict,  but  on  the  beholder,  whose  mind  takes  in  at 
one  glance  and  as  one  whole  an  amount  of  suffering  which  is 
rendered  tolerable  to  the  sufferer  only  by  its  division  into  infini- 
tesimal parts.  By  these  thinkers,  who  do  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  most  men  while  under  sentence  of  death  would  hail 
with  delight  the  tidings  of  its  commutation  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, it  is  further  observed  that  this  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
general  deterrent  influence  of  the  one  punishment  would  be  less 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  condemned  man  (say  they)  alone  can 
adequately  realize  the  terrors  of  an  immediate  death,  but  the  pro- 
longed misery  of  a  life  imprisonment  may  be  as  well,  if  not  better, 
measured  by  the  imagination  of  him  who  is  free.  Yet,  however 
just  this  distinction  may  be,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  exists  in 
the  mind  of  almost  every  man  a  fear  of  death  which  is  all  the 
more  felt  because  it  is  in  most  cases  very  ill-defined.  The  words 
which  the  great  master  of  the  human  heart  most  appropriately 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  condemned  criminal  are  indeed  true  in 
some  degree  of  us  all — 

"  The  weariest,  most  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  Nature,  is  a  Paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

It  is  a  conviction  of  this  supreme  terror  that  has  always  caused 
death  to  be  fixed  as  the  penalty  for  offences  which  legislators  were 
most  anxious  to  repress,  and  which  has  therefore  retained  it  in 
our  code  as  the  punishment  of  murder.  The  other  arguments  in 
its  favour,  such  as  its  "  characteristicalness  "  (to  use  Bentham's 
compression  for  the  analogy  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty), 
and  its  complete  and  uncostly  removal  of  the  criminal,  can  only 
be  admitted  as  subsidiary  to  this  main  plea.  Still,  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  threat  of  death  is  in  general  the  most  powerful 
deterrent  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man,  we  must 
guard  against  the  fallacy  of  concluding  that  by  this  admission 
the  expediency  of  retaining  this  most  terrible  of  penalties  is  by 
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any  means  established.  If  this  were  so,  we  might  argne  from  the  I 
same  premisses  that  the  old  code  of  burning,  boiling,  torture,  I 
annihilation,  with  all  its  machinery  for  graduating  the  horrors  of  j 
death,  ought  never  to  have  been  altered.  Under  the  supposed  j 
code  of  Draco,  if  it  were  not  intended  to  level  the  distinction  of 
all  crimes,  torture  must  have  been  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment of  death.  The  real  point — and  this  is  what  is  oftenest  for- 
gotten by  reasoners  on  both  sides  of  the  question — is  neither 
whether  death  is  the  most  terrible  punishment,  nor  what  punish- 
ment is  a  just  recompense  for  the  crime  of  murder  (a  question 
often  asked,  but  for  answering  which  in  any  definite  terms  there 
can  never  be  any  materials),  but  whether  no  other  punishment  \ 
can  be  found  which  would  suflSciently  answer  the  end  of  deterring 
offenders,  and  which  is  free  from  the  defects  inseparable  from 
death- punishment.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  deterrent,  the  merits  of  this  punishment  are 
often  exaggerated,  because  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
different  classes  of  persons  who  would  come  under  its  influence. 
By  far  the  most  numerous  and  dangerous  class  of  murders  are 
those  which  are  committed  under  the  excitement  of  some  strong 
passion,  such  as  revenge,  jealousy,  or  avarice,  which  so  completely 
seizes  possession  of  the  criminal  that  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
gratification  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  at  the  moment  of  perpetra- 
tion. Fear  is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  strong  only  where  the  other 
passions  are  weak.  And  during  the  whole  dread  intei^val  of  pre- 
paration for  the  deed,  the  idea  of  discovery  is  by  a-febailiar  process 
of  self-deception  thrust  aside.  For  this  whole  class  of  offenders, 
then,  no  punishment,  however  terrible,  would  be  an  adequate 
deterrent ;  and  the  slightest  diminution  in  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment (and  it  will  presently  appear  that  the  diminution  is  con-  ' 
siderable)  would  far  outweigh,  as  an  influencing  motive,  the  cal- 
culable gain  from  any  increase  of  severity.  As  for  the  other  class 
of  murders  which  are  the  acts  of  habitual  criminals  (such  as 
burglars,  &c.,)  in  the  exercise  of  their  criminal  profession,  judg- 
ing from  the  demeanour,  not  only  of  those  who  suffer  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  but  of  their  associates  and  followers  who  form  the 
principal  constituents  of  an  execution -mob,  we  should  doubt  very 
much  whether  even  over  these  persons  the  influence  of  the  terror  of 
death  is  as  great  or  as  lasting  as  is  often  asserted.  True,  this  in- 
fluence would  be  measured  best  by  the  number  whom  it  eventually 
holds  back  from  taking  the  last  step  on  the  ladder  of  crime.  But 
this  calculation  being  evidently  out  of  our  power,  we  must  satisfy 
ourselves  with  such  an  estimate  of  the  deterrent  value  of  publio 
executions  as  can  be  drawn  from  their  immediate  effect.  What 
this  is  will  be  considered  more  appropriately  under  the  next  head. 
These  considerations  diminish  much  the  apparent  advantages 
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of  death -punishment  even  as  a  mere  deterrent.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  examination  of  its  other  positive  attributes  (omitting 
altogether  the  negative  attribute  of  total  deficiency  in  all  the 
secondary  good  qualities  of  reformation)  we  discover  that  the  evils 
with  which  it  is  attended  are  far  more  than  enough  to  oatweigh 
even  a  far  heavier  list  of  virtues.  First  among  these  positive 
evils  (because  it  is  the  best  known,  and  not  because  it  is  mo^ 
weighty  in  itself)  may  be  placed  that  which  has  been  depicted  in 
all  its  deformity  by  our  greatest  moralists  and  observers  of  human 
nature — the  demoralizing  example  afforded  by  public  executions. 
We  have  on  this  point  a  concurrence  of  testimony,  against  which 
the  anonymous  assertions  of  those  who  write  only  to  bolster  up 
preconceived  conclusions,  can  have  no  weight  whatever.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  assembled  multitude  even  at  the  very  moment  of  ex- 
ecution takes  the  form  either  of  savage  exultation  (a  very  fit  ex- 
pression of  that  doctrine  of  vengeance  which  those  who  ought  to 
know  better  often  put  forward  in  justification  of  death-punish- 
ment!) or  of  equally  misplaced  sympathy  with  the  criminal; 
while  their  contempt  is  invariably  reserved  for  the  person  who 
ought  only  to  attract  respect — the  minister  of  the  law.  And  what 
profit  is  derived  from  the  example  of  the  sufferer  ?  The  more 
heinous  the  guilt  expiated,  the  more  obdurate  and  unflinching  is 
often  the  bearing  of  the  criminal.  Where,  to  use  the  coarse 
phrase  suitably  coined  for  the  occasion,  the  convict  "  dies  game," 
that  is,  with  brutal  indifference  or  assumed  bravado,  the  lesson  of 
terror  is  entirely  lost,  and  his  spurious  courage  excites  the 
admiration  of  his  associates  who  are  sure  to  be  there  to  applaud 
it ;  whereas,  if  his  demeanour  be  that  of  a  penitent  submitting  to 
his  punishment,  the  natural  sympathy  for  his  fate  excites  in  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  profit  by  the  warning  a  compassion  or  a 
compunction  which  of  itself  shows  how  contrary  the  punishment 
is  to  the  better  instincts  of  our  nature.  For  many  hours  before 
the  execution  there  are  protracted  orgies  of  vice  and  ribaldry ;  and 
after  it  men  separate  with  feelings  deadened  by  that  involuntary 
reaction  which  follows  all  such  morbid  excitements.  As  to  this 
point,  what  can  be  more  significant  than  the  fact  testified  by  the 
Chaplain  of  Newgate,  that  he  never  knew  a  condemned  criminal 
who  had  not  been  at  an  execution  7  or  the  statement  of  the  Ber. 
J.  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  that  out  of  167  persons  whom  he  visited 
after  sentence  of  death,  1 64  had  attended  (mark  the  expression)  a 
public  hanging. 

It  is  sometimes  proposed  to  avoid  such  scenes  by  private  exe- 
cutions in  the  gaol,  before  a  specified  number  of  witnesses.  By 
this  course,  however,  the  advocates  of  capital  punishment  abandon 
their  stronghold,  which  certainly  lies  in  the  alleged  deterring 
power  of  the  punishment.    By  this  change,  the  whole  force  of  the 
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apology  on  the  ground  of  the  deterrent  effect  on  habitual  criminals 
"would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  annulled.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  true  value  of  that  apology,  it  is  on  this  that 
opponents  must  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  rely.  For  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  fate  of  a  criminal  quietly  put  out  of  the  way  before  a 
few  witnesses,  within  the  precincts  of  a  prison,  would  be  far  less 
impressive  on  the  minds  of  the  criminal  population,  than  that  of 
one  who  was  known,  if  not  seen,  to  be  detained  there  in  life-long 
hardship  and  confinement.  Thus,  in  attempting  to  escape  the  evils 
consequent  on  public  executions,  we  surrender  entirely  the  pro- 
blematical advantages  which  have  been  supposed  to  justify  th^m. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  predicted  that,  whenever  executions  are 
made  private,  they  will  soon  cease  altogether. 

The  evil  which  has  just  been  pointed  out  is  one  which  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  as  an  accident  (however  inseparable)  of 
death-punishment ;  but  there  is  another  which  is  involved  in  its 
very  idea.  The  punishment  is  of  necessity  irremissible,  a  pro- 
perty which,  in  a  perfect  system  of  justice,  would  be  no  disadvan- 
tage. But,  that  from  the  sentence  of  a  fallible  tribunal  there 
should  be  no  escape  for  the  condemned  man,  in  case  of  detected 
error,  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  so  disastrous,  that  the  bare 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  seems  suflBcient  to  condemn  the 
system  which  involves  it.  And  the  danger  in  the  case  of  death- 
punishment  is  by  no  means  a  mere  imaginary  one.  Every  lawyer 
can  remember  instances  in  which  persons  have  been  convicted  of 
notorious  murders  on  evidence  which  failed  to  satisfy  not  only 
those  engaged  in  the  trial,  but  many  others  who  had  carefully 
watched  the  whole  case.  And  who  can  say  what  further  circum- 
stances might  be  brought  to  light,  if  the  accused  still  survived  to 
give  the  clue  to  the  investigations  of  his  family's  legal  adviser  ? 
It  was  argued  by  Sir  J.  Romilly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1 848,  that  murder  differed  from  all  other  offences,  in  that  here 
the  crime  most  completely  destroyed  the  evidence  of  guilt.  This 
is  true  ;  but  we  may  add  that  death-punishment  also  differs  from 
all  others  in  that  it  too  often  destroys  the  only  proof  of  inno- 
cence. If  the  reader  has  any  suspicion  that  this  fearful  danger 
is  in  the  present  day  merely  fanciful,  let  him  not  only  recal  to  his 
own  mind  instances  in  which  juries  have  with  the  greatest  hesita- 
tion acquitted  men  whose  innocence  has  afterwards  been  un- 
doubted ;  but  let  him  consult  the  numerous  cases  of  wrong  con- 
victions in  capital  cases,  cited  in  detail  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Phillips  in  his  work  entitled  "Vacation  Thoughts  on  Capital 
Punishment."  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  writer's  experi- 
ence as  a  criminal  lawyer  adds  great  authority  to  his  testimony. 

A  kindred  fault  tty  that  of  irremissibility,  and  equally  of 
the   essence  of  death-punishment,  is  that  of  invariability.     lu 
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this  respect  the  old  law  which  discriminated  between  diflFerent 
modes  of  death,  however  abhorrent  to  our  feelings,  was  certainly 
more  just  The  effect  of  this  invariability  on  the  public  mind 
also  should  be  noticed.  This  was  seen  plainly  in  the  recent 
agitation  respecting  the  fate  of  the  convict  Wright,  where  com- 
parison was  naturally  suggested  to  men's  mind  between  the  crimi- 
nality of  different  murders.  And  while  we  write,  a  similar  and 
still  more  flagrant  instance  is  occurring  of  the  injustice  of  inflict- 
ing the  same  punishment  on  every  man  who  commits  murder.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Wright  was  not  hanged  because 
Townley  was  pardoned,'  certainly  Hall  might  have  been  pardoned 
if  Wright  had  not  been  hanged.* 

These  last  two  defects  of  irremissibility  and  invariability  are 
closely  connected  with  another  which  is  the  heaviest  accusation 
which  can  be  brought  against  any  system  of  justice.  This  is,  un- 
certainty. Whenever  it  is  found  that  from  any  combination  of 
circumstances  a  punishment  has  become  so  unpopular,  or  so  diffi- 
cult of  application,  that  its  infliction  in  any  particular  case  is 
rendered  uncertain,  then  that  punishment  may  be  condemned  as 
offering  a  positive  immunity  to  crime.  Death-punishment  is 
every  day  becoming  more  open  to  this  fatal  objection.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  comparatively  new  difficulty  as  to  the  sanity  of 
the  accused,  together  with  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  juries,  on 
the  ground  of  the  irreversible  consequences  of  their  verdict,  now 
render  it  a  matter  of  speculation  in  almost  every  case,  whether 
justice  will  not  be  defeated  altogether.  The  very  rarity  of  execu- 
tions makes  men  feel  more  seriously  the  sacredness  of  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  better  that  many  guilty  should  escape  than  that  one  inno- 
cent man  should  suffer,  but  in  this  instance  we  may  truly  say, 
"  Lex  (if  not  'judex')  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  as  it  is 
the  difect  effect  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  justice.  On  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  words  of  the  able  and  succinct  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Amos :  "  This  increased  uncertainty  of  conviction  in  the 
present  day  is  of  the  very  essence  of  capital  punishment.  Jurors 
are,  after  all,  but  men.  Like  their  friends  and  neighbours  they 
have  their  sympathies,  their  desires,  their  feelings  of  compunction 
and  tender  indulgence.  They  cannot  set  out  of  sight — as  they 
are  told  to  do,  and  perhaps  even  themselves  believe  Uiat  they  aie 
doing — the  consequences  of  their  verdict.  They  naturally  incline 
in  a  capital  charge  to  pay  more  deference  to  each  iota  of  the 
defence,  than  to  the  crushing  weight  of  evidence  adduced  by  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  reprieve  of  Hall,  wmng  with  di£Scaltj 
from  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  eleventh  hour,  dTords  another  exemphficatioo 
of  the  truth  of  onr  argument. 
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Crown.  They  foodly  fan  into  a  flame  the  minutest  sparks  of  ex- 
tenuation alleged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  To  much  relevant 
matter  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  they  unconsciously  close 
their  eyes  and  ears.  Where  the  probabilities  are  at  all  nearly 
balanced,  their  feelings  and  not  their  judgments  start  the  scale. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  scenes  exhibited  in  courts  of  justice, 
on  trials  for  murder,  will  recognise  this  description  as  not  ideal  or 
imaginary,  but  a  tnere  transcript  of  daily  experience.  It  is  pecu- 
liar to  capital  charges,  and  it  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  declaim 
against  the  ignorance  and  cowardice  of  uneducated  jurymen. 
Where  life  and  death  are  concerned,  this  will  continue  to  be  so, 
and  not  otherwise.  And  it  is  appalling  to  think  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  most  atrocious  murders  are  those  which  are  plotted  with  the 
most  artful  sagacity,  it  is  just  these  which  secure  the  largest 
immunity  from  a  cautious  and  scrupulous  jury,  and  are  most 
likely  to  pass  unavenged.  If  this  be  so,  the  prospect  for  the 
future  is  not  the  diminution,  but  the  fearful  encouragement  of 
crime." 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  powerful  statement,  are  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Sir  F.  Kelly  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
by  Sir  J.  Romilly  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  on 
Criminal  Law,  in  1836,  and  by  Sir  R.  Phillips,  who,  as  Sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  brought  both  study  and  observation  to 
the  subject  And  these  opinions  are  verified  by  the  statistics 
quoted  by  Lord  Hobart,  which  show  that  in  years  1857-9  the 
proportion  of  committals  to  convictions  in  cases  of  murder  was 
as  four  to  one,  while  the  general  average  in  other  crimes  was  only  ) 
four  to  three.  That  is,  on  the  part  of  a  person  committed  for 
trial,  the  degree  of  expectation  of  acquittal  on  a  charge  of  murder 
is  to  the  degree  of  expectation  of  acquittal  on  other  charges  as 
three  to  one. 

Mr.  Amos's  conclusion  is,  we  fear,  only  too  true.  Yet  it  affords 
the  best  ground  for  hope  of  reform.  Public  opinion  has  now 
reached  that  point  where  all  that  is  needed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  death-punishment,  is  that  the  question  should 
be  dispassionately  reviewed.  The  feelings  of  men  are  already 
enlisted  in  the  cause  which  we  advocate,  and  they  only  wait  for 
evidence  to  justify  their  judgment  in  following  under  the  same 
banner. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  consideration  which  recent  circum- 
stances press  home  to  our  attention  with  all  the  weight  of  expe- 
rience. It  seems  almost  certain,  that  except  death-punishment  be 
speedily  abolished,  a  great  danger  threatens  the  very  foundation  of 
our  judicial  institutions.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
a  series  of  cases  (besides  the  names  of  McLaohlan,  Townley, 
Wright^  and  Hall,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recal  that  of  Smethurst, 
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as  presenting  all  the  worst  consequences  of  the  present  system  in 
the  most  glaring  light),  in  which  discredit  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  extensive  popular  agitation 
respecting  the  fate  of  individual  convicts.  This  agitation  has 
more  than  once,  to  all  vappearance,  overridden  the  sentence  of 
justice.  This  is  a  danger  which  from  its  very  nature  is  rapidly 
progressive.  Let  it  be  arrested  at  once  in  its  commencement. 
Law  should  be  the  guide  and  exponent,  not  the  slave  of  popular 
feeling.  That  complete  independence  which  is  essential  to  the 
administration  of  justice  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
this  last  remnant  of  a  barbarous  code — a  custom  which  has  long 
been  condemned  at  the  impartial  bar  of  reason,  and  whose  sentence 
can  now  no  longer  be  delayed  by  the  pleas  of  popular  favour  or 
temporary  expediency.  Let  our  statesmen  consider  the  real  force 
of  this  last  argument,  which  cannot  be  charged  either  with  senti- 
mentalism  or  theoretical  sophistry. 

Our  task  is  drawing  to  a  close  ;  it  only  remains  to  consider  one 
point.  What  substitute  can  be  found  which  will  replace  death- 
punishment  without  its  inevitable  drawbacks  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  can  be  answered  best  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  for  other  crimes  in  other  countries 
and  at  other  periods  can  only  be  evidence  of  the  probable  effects 
of  the  abolition  of  this  penalty  for  murder  now  in  this  counUy. 
The  determining  causes  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  admit 
of  the  effects  being  stated  with  the  precision  of  a  law.  But  the 
results  of  such  experience  are  very  valuable,  when  not  strained 
beyond  their  true  purpose.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  applying 
the  test  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
death* punishment  for  murder  in  other  countries.  If  we  assume 
that  the  causes  of  the  crime  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  every- 
where, and  that  n,o  abnormal  change  in  social  feeling  has  taken 
place  in  either  of  the  countries  compared,  it  will  follow  that  the 
effects  must  be  similar  likewise.  Unfortunately  the  full  statistics 
on  these  points  are  too  voluminous  to  be  inserted  here.  But  one 
fact  may  be  stated,  which  is  in  itself  very  strong  primd  facie 
evidence  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  abolition.  In  none  of 
those  countries  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  has  any 
return  been  made  to  the  punishment  of  death,  with  one  exception, 
which  will  be  examined  presently.  The  states  in  which  the  total 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  been,  and  is  in  ope- 
ration, are  Tuscany,  seven  states  of  America  (Alabama,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  and  Columbia),  and 
two  cantons  of  Switzerland  (Friburg  and  NeufchAtel).  It  was 
also  tried  with  signal  success  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
Bombay,  and  by  Lord  Metcalfe  at  Delhi.     Nothing  can  be  more 
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varied  than  the  races,  religions,  and  climates  included  in  these 
countries,  yet  in  all  it  has  been  found,  to  use  the  words  of  a  com- 
mission recently  appointed  in  Friburg,  that  "  neither  crimes  in 
general,  nor  special  crimes  against  life  and  safety,  have  been  in 
any  way  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  period  (in  this  case 
fifteen  years)  following  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment." 
The  history  of  Tuscan  legislation  is  peculiarly  interesting.  This 
was  the  first  European  state  in  which  the  reform  was  carried  out 
by  the  enlightened  Leopold,  the  friend  of  Beccaria.  After  an 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  formally  congratulated 
his  subjects  on  the  success  of  the  change.  His  reign  was  marked 
by  a  most  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  number  of  murders,  so 
great,  that  in  Tuscany  (which  was  formerly  about  on  a  par  with 
Kome  in  this  respect)  only  five  murders  were  committed  in  twenty 
years  ;  while  in  Rome,  where  death-punishment  was  inflicted  with 
great  pomp  and  parade,  sixty  murders  were  committed  iu  only 
five  months.  After  Leopold's  death,  during  the  long  period  of 
Austrian  domination,  the  punishment  of  death  was  re-enacted,  in 
order,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  repress  the  political  agitation  which 
was  the  consequence  of  foreign  tyranny.  By  what  success  that 
plan  was  followed,  we  all  know.  In  1847  the  reigning  grand- 
duke  again  abolished  capital  punishment,  and  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  It  was,  however,  once  more  reimposed  in  1852, 
in  the  terror  of  the  reaction  from  1848,  and  for  the  same  purpose 
of  political  terrorism.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Tuscan  legislature 
free,  and  enabled  to  act  independently  by  its  union  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  than  in  18*59  they  returned  to  the  system  so  happily 
inaugurated  by  Leopold.  And  this  return  is  expressly  confirmed 
by  a  decree  issued  in  18Q0,  and  now  in  force.  Nothing  can  well 
be  stronger  than  the  argument  this  instance  furnishes  of  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  substituting  some  other  punishment  for  that  of 
death.  We  may  here  observe  that  in  a  comparison  of  statistics 
on  this  question,  it  will  always  be  desirable  to  take  as  wide  a 
range  of  time  as  possible ;  because  it  may  be  shown  that  on  the 
first  substitution  of  a  lighter  for  a  heavier  penalty  the  crime  has 
often  a  tendency  to  an  immediate  increase,  but  that  after  a  time 
the  increased  certainty  more  than  compensates  for  the  difference 
in  severity.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  standard  of  terror  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  varied  directly  with  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. And  this  would  of  course  apply  equally  to  any  increase 
in  severity.  No  one  would  now  expect  permanently  to  reduce  the 
limit  of  the  crime  of  murder  by  adding  torture  to  hanging  ;  or 
by  substituting  any  of  those  obsolete  forms  of  cruelty  with  which 
that  crime  was  once  visited. 

There  is  another  more  imperfect  test  by  which  we  may  try  the 
probable  effect  of  the  abolition  of  death-punishment  for  murder. 
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This  would  be  by  comparing  the  coDsequences  of  the  substitution 
of  lesser  penalties  for  that  of  death  in  the  case  of  other  offences. 
Here  we  should  expect  to  see  that  the  operation  of  the  increase 
of  certainty  of  conviction  (from  the  strong  objections  which  for- 
merly juries  had  to  convict,  prosecutors  to  come  forward,  and 
witnesses  to  give  evidence)  would  be  so  perceptible  as  to  disturb 
the  calculations  altogether.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  ten  periods  compared,  the  figures  are  most  encouraging. 
The  following  return  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1846:— 

Number  of  Persona  Committed  and  Executed  for  each  of 
the  following  Offences: — 


Ofpencis. 


Daring  ihe  fire 
yean  ending 

wiUiui 
exeoafcion.* 


Com- 
mitted. 


Bze- 

oated. 


Hi 

95^ 


Com- 


TevoT 
lartEic- 


Cattle  stealing 

Sheep  stealing 

Horse  stealing 

Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  

Forgery    

Coining    

Betuming  from  transportation  

Letter  steding    

Sacrilege  

Robbery  

Arson,  and  other  wilful  burning 

Piracy  

Attempts  to  marder  unattended  with  *) 
bodily  injuries,  shooting  at,  stab-  > 
bing,  wounding,  Ac ) 

Bape,  Ac 

Riot  and  Felony 

Unnatural  crimes     

High  Treason 


144 

1231 

990 

884 

296 

44 

52 

14 

38 

1829 

391 

52 

687 

278 

215 

105 

81 


3 
11 
37 

9 
17 

8 

1 

2 

17 

42 

2 


14 

6 

11 

8 


119 

1320 

966 

875 

331 

16 

50 

27 

83 

1579 

183 

4 

nil 

319 

68 

118 

1 


1820 
1831  ! 
1829 

1^1 ; 

1829 

1828 

1835  < 

1832 

1819; 

1836! 

1836 

1830 

1841 

1836 
1837 
1835 
1837! 


Total 


7276 


196 


7120 


A  few  remarks  on  this  table  may  make  its  true  import  clearer. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  offences  in  which  the  most  rapid 
increase  appears  to  have  followed  the  abolition  of  capital  ponisb- 
ment  are  those  comprised  under  the  head,  Attempts  to  Murder— 

*  i.e,,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  last  execntion  for  each  specified 
offenoo. 
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whioh  are  in  iotention  quite  indistinguishable  from  murder  itself. 
This  increase,  therefore,  may  confidently  be  cited  as  a  proof  of 
the  inefficacy  of  the  fear  of  death  as  a  deterrent.  Hardly  one  of 
the  criminals  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder  could  tell  that 
he  might  not  render  himself  liable  to  the  extreme  penalty.  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  classing  these  ofiences  with  murders. 
And  if  we  compare  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  two  classes  of  crime 
taken  together  during  the  periods  over  which  the  table  above 
given  extends,  we  shall  find  the  results  even  more  unfavourable 
to  the  advocates  of  capital  punishment.  The  numbers  are 
these — 

Committals  for  Murder,  or  Attempts  to  Murder,  during 
each  of  the  Five  Years  ending 


1826 

1881 

1886 

1841 

1846 

661 

770 

1028 

1221 

1459 

And  yet  the  fearfully  rapid  growth  of  this  class  of  crime  was 
ignored  entirely  by  those  who  contended  that  the  abolition  of 
death-panishment  for  lighter  oflTences  was  followed  by  increase  of 
crime.  As  to  the  other  crimes  in  which  a  very  much  smaller 
increase  is  observable,  they  are  of  such  a  special  nature  that,  no 
doubt,  the  removal  of  the  objection  to  prosecute  for  the  capital 
offence  would  more  than  account  for  the  increase  in  committals. 

These  figures  appear,  then,  to  show  conclusively  that,  so  far 
firom  there  being  any  probability  that  the  abolition  of  death- 
punishment  would  be  followed  by  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
number  of  murders,  the  direct  contrary  result  may  reasonably  be 
expected.  And  if  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  commutation 
of  sentences  as  compared  with  executions  were  drawn  out,  tbe 
same  result  would  follow. 

In  all  these  cases  the  substitute  for  death  (and  it  is  the  only 
possible  one)  has  been  some  form  of  imprisonment,  a  punishment 
which  is  capable  of  almost  as  many  modifications  x>f  severity  as 
tbe  crime  of  murder  is  of  degrees  of  criminality.  But  one  pre- 
caution will  always  be  necessary.  The  scale  of  severity  fixed  by 
the  law  must  be  absolutely  irremissible  on  any  consideration  of 
clemency.  The  only  limits  of  variation  must  be  laid  down  by 
the  judge  in  his  sentence.  Due  provision  will  thus  be  made  for 
the  exclusion  of  that  element  of  uncertainty  which  is  the  greatest 
▼ice  of  the  present  system.  Death-punishment  is  defensible  only 
on  the  same  grounds  as  war,  where  it  is  inflicted  by  society  in 
strict  self-defence.  And  as  the  dangers  of  war  have  hardly  any 
calculable  effect  when  opposed  to  those  passioiM  which  are 
nroLLXXXL  No.CLX.1  NiwSiBiis.  YcLXXY.  li9.M       Ff 
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generally  weakest  iq  the  human  breast,  becanse  the  fate  of  those 
who  engage  in  it  is  proverbially  uncertain,  so  it  is  with  all  punish- 
ments. Where  can  so  remarkable  a  proof  of  this  be  found  as  in 
the  ineflSoacy  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  penalty  of  everlasting 
misery  to  restrain  those  who  think  they  hold  it  most  firmly? 
because  here,  too,  he  who  breaks  the  law,  in  his  inmost  heart  only 
half  believes  that  the  penalty  will  ever  be  enforced.  Could  a 
penal  code  be  made  as  certain  in  its  operation  as  the  -laws  of 
Nature,  self-caused  misery  would  no  more  be  banished  from  the 
State  than  it  is  from  the  physical  world ;  but  at  any  rate  m^ 
would  know  what  to  expect  when  they  offended  against  it,  and 
he  who  incurred  its  penalties  would  be  regarded  by  himself  aod 
others  as  a  suicide,  and  not  as  a  victim.  This  end  can  never  be 
perfectly  attained;  but  two  important  steps  towards  it  would  bel 
secured  by  the  removal  of  the  kindred  anomalies  of  arbitrary 
pardon  and  irremissible  punishment. 
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1.  New  Zealand  in  1842.     By  T.  M.  D.  Martin,  M.D.,  Presi- 

dent of  the  New  Zealand  Aborigines'  Protection  Association,! 
and  lately  a  Magistrate  of  the  Colony.     Auckland. 

2.  New  Zealand  and  its  Aboriginea.    By  William  Brown, 

lately  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand.  I 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.      1845. 

3.  Plain  Facts  relative  to  the  late  War  in  the  Northern  DUtrid 

of  New  Zealand.    Auckland.      1847. 

4.  The  New  Zealand  Question  and  the  Rights  of  Aborigines. 
By  Louis  Alexis  Chamerovzod.  London!  J.  C.  Newby. ! 
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6.  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  Provincial  Council  ofAucHandt 
exhibiting  a  Picture  of  Misgovernment  and  Oppression  in 
the  British  Colony  of  New  Zealand  ;  preceded  by  a  Letter  U>  \ 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,    By  James  j 
BasBY,  Esq.     Auckland.     1858. 

6.  A  Page  from  the  History  of  New  Zealand,    By  Mlro<KOC*  ' 

Auckland.      1854.  | 

7.  The  First  Settlers  in  New  Zealand ;  being  a  Speech  deU-  i 
vered  at  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  Augustlst, 
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1H5B.  Revised  and  enlarged.  By  James  Busby,  Esq. 
Auckland.    1856. 

8.  A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne^ 

C,B^,  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  on  "  Responsible  Govern- 
ment*'  and  **  The  Governmental  Institutions  of  New  Zealand.'* 
By  James  Busby,  Esq.    Auckland.     1«57. 

9.  Ohservations  on  the  State  of  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand.  By  F.  D.  Fenton,  the  Compiler  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Tables  of  the  Native  Population.     Auckland.    iSb7^ 

10.  The  Right  of  a  British  Colonist  to  the  Protection  of  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  of  England  against  the  Illegal  and^ 
Unjust  Acts  of  a  Colonial  Legislature  or  Government.  A 
Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  By  James 
Busby,  Esq.    Auckland.     1860. 

11.  Illustrations  of  the  System  called  "  Responsible  Government;" 

in  a  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Colonel  Gore  Browne,  CB. 
By  James  Bosby,  Esq.     Auckland.    1800. 

12.  The  Maori  King  Movement  in  New  Zealand ;  with  a  full 
Report  of  the  Native  Meetings  held  at  Waikato,  April  and 
May,  18C0.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buddle.  Auckland, 
1H60. 

18.  The  TaranaH  Question.  By  Sir  W.  Martin,  D.O.L.,  latd 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand.    Auckland.     1860. 

14.  Remarks  upon  a  Pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Taranaki  Ques- 
tion,** by  Sir  W.  Martin.  By  James  Busby,  Esq.,  formerly 
H.M.  Resident  in  New  Zealand.     Auckland.     1860. 

16.  Remarks  upon  a  Pamphlet  by  James  Busby,  Esq.,  comment- 
ing upon  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Taranaki  Question,'* 
by  Sir  William  Martin.  By  George  Clarke,  late  Chief 
Protector  of  Aborigines.  Printed  for  private  circulation  onlv. 
Auckland.     1861. 

16.  Notes  on  Sir  William  Martins  Pamphlet.  Published  by 
authority  of  the  General  Govurnrneut.     Auckland. 

17.  Memorandum.    By  Mr.  Richmond.    Auckland. 

18.  Remarks  on  Notes  published  for  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 

ment, and  on  Mr.  Richmond's  Memorandum.  By  Sir 
William  Martin,  D.C.L.     Auckland.    1861. 

19.  The  Land  Question  of  Taranaki      By  F.  A.  Carrinoton. 

[Unpublished.]     Taranaki. 

20.  New  Zealand  Memorial  to  his  Grace  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies;  together  with  a  Memorandum  on  New 
Zealand  Ajffairs.    London. 
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21.  The  War  in  New  Zealand.  By  Wiluam  Fox,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives.     Auckland. 

22.  One  of  England's  Little  Wars :  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  By  Octavius 
Uadfield,  Archdeacon  of  Kapiti,  New  Zealand. 

28.  New  Zealand  and  the  War.  By  William  Swainson,  Esq., 
formerly  Attorney- General  for  New  Zealand.  London: 
Smith,  £lder,  and  Co. 

24.  The  War  in  Taranaki  during  the  Years  1860-61.  By  W. 
J.  Grayling,  of  the  Volunteer  Rifles.  New  Plymouth.   1862. 

25.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  LytteUon,  on  the 

Relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Colonists  and  Aborigines 
of  New  Zealand.  By  Crosbik  Ward,  a  Member  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Colony.     London :  Edward  Stanford.     1863. 

OF  England's  fifty  colonies,  not  one  has  excited  so  much  in- 
terest, has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  experiments,  or  has 
given  so  much  trouble  to  the  Colonial  0£Bce,  as  New  Zealand. 
Never  before  did  a  colony  present  so  many  tangled  questions  for 
solution,  or  become  a  prey  to  so  many  conflicting  interests;  yet 
never  was  there  a  country  which  might  have  been  more  easy  to 
govern,  or  a  case  in  which  the  interminable  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  were  more  indisputably  of  our  own  creation. 

New  Zealand  has  certainly  no  cause  to  complain  of  neglect  bj 
the  Home  Government.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  been  the 
victim  of  good  intentions,  of  harassing  watchfulness  and  needless 
interference ;  in  fact,  of  over-nursing.  The  Benjamin  of  colonies 
the  youngest  and  the  best-beloved,  she  risked  the  fate  of  the 
apeling  that  was  smothered  with  hugging  by  its  dam.  Nostrum 
after  nostrum  was  tried  upon  her,  though  all  that  was  needed  to 
ensure  a  hardy  growth  was  to  have  turned  her  loose  to  shift  for 
herself.  The  lesson  has  now  been  learned,  and  acted  up  to  ;  bat 
at  no  trifling  cost,  and  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  Experience 
has  at  least  been  gained,  and  a  subject  for  an  instructive  book 
(should  any  one  be  minded  to  take  such  a  work  in  hand),  which 
might  be  entitled  "Errors  of  Colonization;'*  drawing  examples 
from  the  case  before  us,  and  showing  how  all  might  have  been 
avoided  by  simply  placing  a  little  confidence  in  the  right-minded- 
ness and  practical  good  sense  of  the  colonists  themselves.  "  Tb6 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  we  should  rather  have  suggested  as  a  title, 
were  it  not  for  the  tragic  issue — an  internecine  war,  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and,  by  way  of  anti-climax,  a  hot  dispute  as  to  who 
ahall  pay  the  bill. 
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Like  those  of  Tristram  Shandy,  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony 
began  before  its  birth.  Begotten  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
Colonial  Ofl&ce  and  a  land-trading  company,  that  state  of  conflict 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  throughout  its  normal 
condition,  was  ready  prepared  for  the  child  at  entry  into  the 
world.  We  have  seen  party  feeling  —  that  bane  of  the  country 
from  first  to  last — engendered  at  the  very  outset  among  the 
colonists,  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
rival  settlements,  north  and  south,  by  the  Home  Government  and 
the  New  Zealand  Company  respectively.  Contentions  of  almo^ 
unparalleled  bitterness  between  the  colonists  and  their  governors ; 
each  side  incessantly  striving  to  make  good  its  own  case  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  neither  side,  unfortunately,  abstaining  alto- 
gether from  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen  governors,  when 
Maori  sympathy  was  fashionable  in  England,  ostentatiously 
parading  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  the  natives  against  the 
greed  and  violence  of  the  settlers  (a  charge  only  in  one  instance 
handsomely  retracted — by  Colonel  Gore  Browne,  whose  well- 
known,  ''Si  possint,  recte,  si  non,  quocumque  modo,"  was 
unsaid  for  him  by  a  friend,  in  the  Assembly)  ;  advertising  them- 
selves as  "  the  real  original  Maori  sympathizers,"  and  manifesting 
extreme  jealousy  whenever  the  settlers  attempted  to  exert  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  their  red  fellow-subjects — an  interference  which 
seemed  to  be  treated  as  poaching  on  the  Government  manor ;  and 
even  going  so  far,  in  one  instance,  as  to  accuse  the  old  settlers, 
including  the  Church  Missionaries,  of  having  provoked  the  war 
in  the  north. 

We  have  seen  the  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  indignantly 
rejecting  the  imputation  ;  casting  it  back  upon  an  incompetent 
Oovemment ;  protesting  against  the  timid  procrastinations  and 
temporizing  system  of  native  management;  styling  it  the  "flour- 
and- sugar. policy,"  degrading  to  both  races  alike  ;  and  maintain- 
ing that  the  sole  object  of  governors  was  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  Maori  —  to  keep  all  quiet  by  palliatives  during  their 
respective  terms  of  office,  but  never  venturing  upon  any  effective 
measures  for  their  permanent  benefit ;  each  in  turn  looking  to 
the  time  when  he  should  escape  from  the  colony,  bequeathing 
his  difficulties  to  his  successor.  We  have  seen  that  even  when 
recrimination  between  the  governors  and  the  governed  was  put 
an  end  to,  by  concession  of  representative  institiftions  and  of 
parliamentary  government,  this  normal  conflict  was  not  yet  at 
an  end,  for  it  broke  out  afresh  between  the  races,  and  remains 
undetermined  still. 

The  colonial  history  is  known  only  to  those  who  have  taken  a 
part  in  making  it.  It  has  still  to  be  written,  and  ought  to  be, 
while  yet  the  tradition  of  it  lives ;  for  the  earlier  actors,  upon 
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whom,  and  not  upon  blue-books  or  despatches,  dependence  mnet 
be  mainly  placed,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  scene.  Our 
present  object  is  to  redeem  a  portion  of  it  from  oblivion. 

In  any  account  professing  to  be  at  once  complete  and  intelli- 
gible, three  subjects,  which  might  be  likened  to  the  three  strands 
of  one  rope,  would  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  while 
collaterally  treated  ; — namely,  the  political  history  of  the  Euro- 
peans ;  the  policy  adopted  towards  the  natives ;  and  the  land 
question.  In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  out  of  the  question ;  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  the  last.  But  events  happen  of  themselves  to  grow  up  around  it 
80  naturally,  that  we  still  hope  to  give  a  tolerably  continuous 
account.  For  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  land 
question,  ths.i /one  et  origo  malorum,  is  substantially  the  history 
of  the  colony. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  never  a  country  more  easy  to 
govern.  Those  who  are  content  to  derive  their  information  from 
official  sources,  and  who  forget  that  the  temptation  to  exagge- 
rate difficulties  in  order  to  enhance  the  credit  of  overcoming 
them  is  not  invariably  resisted,  will  remain  of  a  different  opinion. 
But  some  of  these  difficulties  are  imaginary ;  others  are  over- 
drawn, and  the  rest  are  of  the  very  creation  of  those  who  com- 
plain— who  have  set  up  their  own  windmills,  in  order  to  run  a  tilt 
against  them. 

Government  was  an  easy  task,  because  the  character,  both  of 
the  settlers  and  of  the  natives,  was  such  as  to  make  it  so.  Of 
the  fii-st  we  need  say  little,  save  that  in  social  station,  education, 
and  intellectual  ability,  they  ranked  far  above  the  ordinary 
average  of  colonial  pioneers.  Since  the  days  of  the  cavaliers  of 
Virginia,  there  has  been  nothing  to  equal,  in  this  respect,  the. 
original  body  of  emigrants  to  New  Zealand.  The  novelty  of 
systematic  colonization,  as  yet  an  experiment,  had  taken  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  in  England,  and  recruiting  had  been  active 
among  the  better  classes  of  society.  All  that  was  needed,  to 
ensure  quiet  and  happiness,  was  to  have  allowed  such  men  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and,  as  the  sequel  proves,  of  the  natives 
also;  to  have  reposed  that  confidence  in  them  from  the  first 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  accord  at  last  For  it 
stands  upon  record  that  they  saw  their  way  forward  more  clearly 
than  did  the  successive  officers  appointed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment ;  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
among  them  having  made  their  way,  one  by  one,  and  being  at  the 
present  moment  in  practical  operation.  These  same  men,  as 
many  as  are  left,  can  now  point  to  the  frank  admission  made  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  "  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that   the  endeavours  to  keep   the 
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management  of  the  natives  under  the  control  of  the  Home 
Government  had  failed ;"  and  to  their  own  refusal,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1862,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
governing  the  native  tribes  until  the  troubles  induced  by  neglect 
of  their  advice  should  be  allayed. 

The  mistake  in  regard  to  the  colonists  was  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  in  statu  pupiUari ;  of  "  preparing  them 
gradually" — the  accredited  phrase  of  the  time — for  representative 
institutions,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  great  truth  that,  the  longer 
Englishmen  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  English  rights,  the 
more  untit  do  they  become  for  the  performance  of  English  duties. 
The  mistake  in  regard  to  the  natives  was  of  a  similar  nature. 
They  were  considered,  not  as  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
equally  self-confident  as  ourselves,  acting  from  the  same  motives, 
and  subject  to  the  same  errors ;  but  as  children.     The  Govern- 
ment forthwith  proceeded  to  pamper  the  child,  and  the  attempt,  far 
from  winning  confidence,  was  resented.      It  was  perfectly  under- 
stood and  appreciated.     Yet,  in  our  belief,  there  does  not  exist 
among  uncivilized  nations  a  more  manly  people,  or  more  easy  of 
reasonable  guidance, — a  people  whose  qualities,  good  and  bad 
alike,  afibrd  a  stronger  leverage  by  which  to  move  them.     Docile, 
because  endowed  with  high  powers  of  reasoning ;    equable  in 
temper,  making  it  a  point  of  honour  to  abstain  at  least  from  the 
outward  manifestation   of  anger ;   imperturbable,  and  therefore 
patient  under  provocation,  affording  ample  time  to  justify  or 
make  amends  ;  but  dogged  in  resistance  to  force,  and  inexorable, 
even  to  barbarity,  when  satisfied  that  the  action  is  "  correct," — 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  precedent.     For  the  Maori  is  at  once 
democratic   and   conservative  in   temperament;    paying  to  his 
ehief — whose  rule,  if  not  altogether  based  upon  opinion,  must  at 
least  not  run  counter  to  opinion — very  much  less  deference  than 
is  usual  among  the  islanders  of  the  tropical  Pacific  ;  but  a  slave 
to  custom  and  to  etiquette,  which  are,  to  him^  the  unwritten  law 
— the  wisdom  of  his  forefathers.      Faithful  to  engagements  at 
any  sacrifice,  until  taught  by  us  to  break  them,  being  accustomed 
to  treat  a  bargain  with  something  like  religious  reverence,  and  to 
consider  that  which  is  formally  done  as  irrevocable.    Even  should 
the   bargain   prove  a  bad  one,  a  Maori  casts  it  off  his  mind, 
neither  indulging  in  regret,  nor  giving  himself  the  least  further 
trouble  about  the  matter.     Apparently  covetous  to  the  extreme, 
because  unrestrained  by  conventional  notions  of  delicacy  from 
asking,  and  because  wanting  in  those  finer  feelings,  only  deve- 
loped among  long   civilized  races,  by  which   covetousness    is 
sometimes  overborne ;  deficient,  though  not  wholly  so,  in  grati- 
tude, because  not  accustomed  to  give  or  to  exact  more  than  is 
due.     Where  a  native  gift  is  not  virtually  an  exchange,  osten- 
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tation  is  generally  the  motiye ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  thought 
of  the  giver,  that  "  he  has  his  reward."  Teeming  with  vanity 
— ^the  less  offensive  hecanse  coupled  with  perfect  self-reliance ; 
fiill-blown  with  pride,  which  nevertheless  will  not  hinder  a  great 
chief— a  tino  rangatira — from  begging  the  smallest  trifle ;  and 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  chivalry  of  feelings  after  his  own  fashion, 
though  that  be  not  always  identical  in  outward  form  with  ours.* 

We  reserve  for  more  especial  notice  the  chief  characteristic 
feature  of  the  native  mind,  by  acting  upon  which  the  Maori  might 
have  been  moulded  like  clay  under  the  potter's  hands, — ^his  keen,  ap- 
preciative  sense  of  justice.  Not  that  the  Maori  idea  of  justice  is 
absolutely  co-extensive  with  our  own ;  for  the  word  is  used  by  us, 
conventionally,  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  abstract  form  of  jus- 
tice is  the  perception  of  equality ;  the  desire  to  equalize  un- 
equal quantities — to  balance  and  weigh.  With  civilized  justice 
must  be  included  "wild  justice,"  which  is,  revenge.  The  Maori 
is  a  metaphysician  bom,  with  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  law 
of  compensation.  The  ruling  passion — the  mainspring  of  his  con- 
duct, is  to  *'  come  off  quits;"  to  be  even  with  every  man,  whether 
friend  or  foe.  For  everything  but  hospitality  he  must  have  an 
equivalent :  blood  for  blood ;  service  for  service ;  rights  for  cession 
of  rights.  And  with  an  equivalent,  though  not  indisposed  to  try 
for  more,  he  is  certain,  ultimately,  to  rest  content.  That  upon 
which  everything  rests  in  Maoridom,  the  dominant  institution,  is 
UTU,t  generally  translated  payment^  ransom,  reward ;  but  which, 

*  Sometimes  it  is.  Lieutenant  Brookes,  who  was  killed  at  Pnketakauere, 
bravely  defending  himself  while  entangled  in  a  swamp,  was  to  have  been  spared 
by  the  party  with  whom  he  was  actaaflv  engaged,  on  account  of  their  admiratioa 
of  the  courage  he  displayed.  He  lowered  his  sword  at  last,  in  token  of 
surrender ;  the  assailants,  supposing  this  to  be  a  feint,  were  considering  among 
themselves  how  to  take  him,  when  he  was  shot  by  one  who  came  up  at  the 
last,  and  had  not  held  council  with  the  rest.  Such  at  least  is  the  native 
account,  which  may  be  probably  relied  on. 

At  the  time  of  tne  war  in  the  Norths  the  natives  considered  it  "  incorrect  ** 
to  hinder  the  brineing  up  of  ammunition  or  supplies ;  for  the  want  of  them 
might  spoil  a  fair  ught.  When  joked  about  it  by  some  officers,  rather  indis* 
creetly,  after  the  making  of  peace,  they  answered,  significantly,  **  We  shall 
know  better  next  time." 

t  The  following  characteristic  story  is  rekted  by  Mr.  Brown:— ''Am 
acquaintance  of  mme  who  has  been  settled  for  some  time  among  them,  had  on 
one  occasion  a  dispute  about  the  payment  of  some  timber  which  the  tribe  had 
been  dragging  out  of  the  bush  for  him ;  and  as  he  showed  no  symptoms  of 
acceding  to  their  unreasonable  demands,  one  of  the  chiefs,  in  their  usual  brag- 
gadocio style,  advanced  towards  him,  flourishinff  his  arms,  yelling,  and  looking 
as  if  he  would  annihilate  him.  This  was  more  IJian  John  Bull  could  stand,  and 
he  struck  the  chief  a  blow  with  his  fist  which  sent  hmi  reeling  away.  Vnt 
chief  at  first  ffot  more  furious  than  ever,  but  soon  calmed  down  again,  as  his 
friends  thought  he  was  to  blame,  and  did  not  interfere  in  the  quarrel  Next 
day  the  same  chief  came  privately  to  the  settler,  and  begged  of  him  to  give 
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taken  in  conjunction  with  its  congener,  Mio,  may  rather  he  descrihed 
as  "  measure  for  measure."  This  appears  to  be  the  real  clue  to 
most  of  the  seeming  anomalies  in  the  Maori  mind.  It  is  this, 
for  instance,  which  causes  kindness,  offered  from  simple  impulse, 
to  he  so  dimly  appreciated  hy  a  native.  For,  not  understand- 
ing why  he  should  receive  more  than  he  is  commercially  entitled 
to,  he  seeks  a  motive,  too  often  imputing  an  ignoble  one — fear, 
or  the  hope  of  gain.  Such  a  temperament  is  ungracious,  but 
the  advantage  derived  from  it  by  the  ruling  powers  is  inestimable. 
No  need  for  favour,  of  which  there  has  been  too  much,  in  judicial 
decisions  between  the  white  man  and  the  red ;  none  for  gifts  or 
for  cajolery ;  nothing  required  of  them  but  to  fulfil  their  own 
engagements,  and,  among  a  nation  of  hard  bargainers,  faithfully 
keep  the  bargain  driven  by  the  Crown  at  Waitangi. 
-  After  all,  allowing  for  a  few  national  peculiarities,  they  are 
in  character  much  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  Maori  matters,  as  the  periti — 

.  With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  oooceit, 

"wonld  have  had  others  believe.  Manners  and  customs  must  of 
course  be  studied  there  as  they  must  elsewhere ;  but  they  are 
easy  to  learn,  for  secrecy  is  unknown  to  the  race.  And  it  is  only 
fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  their  virtues  are  less  conspicuous  than 
oars  it  is  because  the  possessors  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  parade 
them ;  while  their  faults  are  more  so,  because  uncloaked.  The 
Alaori  do  not  care  to  whiten  their  sepulchres. 

The  story  of  the  New  Zealand  troubles  would  be  one  mass  of 
oonfiision,  utterly  bewildering  to  all  but  those  who  have  been 

bim  halfa-crown,  in  order  that  he  might  show  it  to  his  friends,  and  tell  them 
that  it  had  been  paid  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
him.  In  this  case  it  was  clearly  his  vanity  that  had  been  wounded ;  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  resentment  was  retained,  nor  was  there  the  least  conscious- 
ness of  loss  of  di^tj,  either  in  the  original  insult,  or  the  still  more  degrading 
subterfuge  to  which  he  had  resorted  to  wipe  it  away." 

Under  certain  circumstances,  governed  by  Maori  etiquette,  perfectly  com- 
prehensible to  them,  though  hardly  so  to  us,  the  victors  would  give  utu  to  the 
vanquished,  as  payment  for  losses,  in  order  to  end  the  war  upon  fair  terms. 
This  was  the  case  at  Kororareka  in  the  year  1837,  when  the  Ngapuhi,  from 
TVhangaroa,  Matauri,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  made  an  attack  upon  kawiti  and 
Pomare,  at  Kororareka.  Heugi,  a  superior  chief,  fell ;  and  though  the  assail- 
ants were  repulsed,  Kororareka,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  land  as  far  as 
Cape  Brett,  was  ceded  to  them. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  at  Wairaa  were  suprised  at  our  not  claim- 
ing the  land  in  dispute  immediately  afterwards,  as  utu  for  the  death  of  the 
unite  chiefs.  We  could  have  had  it  for  the  asking;  for  the  demand  would 
have  been  **  correct."  Far  from  attributing  our  conduct  to  forbearance,  they 
only  looked  down  upon  us  as  '*  unenlightened  BhUshers." 
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locally  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  events,  were  it  not  tbat 
our  difficulties,  apparently  so  diverse  in  character,  have  a  common 
origin ;  being  all  traceable,  with  care,  to  the  same  source.  In 
one  form  or  another,  the  contention  has  been,  from  first  to  last, 
about  the  Land.  There  were  millions  of  acres  to  be  fought  for, 
and  of  fighting  there  has  been  no  stint.  Where  the  prey  is,  there 
the  eagles  are  gathered  together.  A  long  period  of  desultory 
warfare,  sometimes  between  governors,  and  settlers  sometimes 
between  governors  and  natives,  now  waged  on  paper,  and  now 
with  lead,  has  closed  in  a  struggle  between  the  races  for 
supremacy. 

We  pass  over  the  details  of  the  dispute  between  the  Home 
Government  and  the  N^w  Zealand  Company  in  1839,  which  for 
a  long  while  so  seriously  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  colony,  with 
the  simple  observation  that  the  cause  of  it  was  land.  The 
object  of  the  Company  was  to  buy  land  cheap,  and  sell  it  dear. 
In  order  to  create  a  inarket,  they  undertook  colonizing  operations- 
They  succeeded,  as  they  supposed,  in  purchasing  from  the  natives 
many  large  tracts  of  land,  defined  by  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude  ;  but,  owing  to  haste  and  ignorance  combined,  obtained 
but  a  very  questionable  title  to  a  small  portion,  and  to  the  rest 
no  title  at  all.  But  they  had  no  difficulty  in  effecting  sales  in 
England.  It  beiug  clear  that  such  irregular  settlement  of  a 
colony  could  not  be  allowed,  the  Home  Government,  with  some 
reluctance,  determined  to  found  a  colony,  and  also  to  undertake 
colonizing  operations.  For  this  purpose,  they  prepared  to  form 
a  rival  establishment  at  the  other  end  of  the  Northern  Island, 
where  the  Government  also  would  be  able  to  deal  in  land,  without 
clnsliing  with  the  Company.  This  may  seem  a  very  bare  and 
downright  statement  of  the  case ;  but,  setting  aside  benevolent  in- 
tenticms  towards  the  aborigines,  and  eliminating  a  sufficient  amount 
of  Blue  Book  verbiage,  nothing  else  remains.  Disguise  it  as 
they  may,  the  Home  Government  joined  in  the  land-jobbing 
race.  The  only  real  distinction  was,  that  the  expected  profits 
realized  at  one  end  of  the  island  were  to  go  to  the  Company's 
8hare'u)lJers ;  while  those  at  the  other  end  were  to  go  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Government  establishment. 

The  first  step  to  be  takeu  was  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  And  here  let  us  give  all  due  credit  to  the  English 
Government  for  the  spirit  in  which  they  commenced  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  ends  which  they  proposed  to  attain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  woful  falling  off  in  execution.  They  undertook  to 
acquire  the  country,  without  violence  and  without  fraud,  to  civilize 
and  preserve  a  barbarous  race;  to  bring  them  peaceably  into 
subjection  to  the  law ;  assuring  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  full 
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privileges  of  subjects  of  the  Crown.  But  the  land  lay  between 
the  projectors  and  their  object. 

To  obtain  a  peaceful  cession,  the  expedient  of  treaty  was 
resorted  to.  This  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Company, 
and  was  considered  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  lw44  to  have  been  "an  injudicious  proceeding."  With 
this  opinion  we  agree,  but  not  upon  the  same  grounds.  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  treaty  was  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose :  it 
encumbered  us  with  difBculties  that  were  never  contemplated  at 
the  time,  and  was  subsequently  wrested  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  whose  interests  it  was  intended  to  guard.  All  that  was 
substantially  required,  was  a  solemn  declaration  that  certain 
native  rights  should  be  preserved  intactft  not  a  treaty,  but  a 
guarantee.  By  adopting  the  form  of  treaty,  meaning  thereby  a 
compact  between  two  independent  nations,  we  subjected  ourselves 
to  all  the  incidents  of  treaty,  hampering  ourselves  with  the  dogmas 
of  international  law.  It  involved  us  in  a  strange  dilemma;  for 
the  right  of  interpretation  either  belongs  to  the  natives,  equally 
with  ourselves,  or  else  to  the  Crown  alone  ,  the  first  conclusion 
rendering  all  government  impossible ;  the  second,  endowing  the 
Government  with  the  powers  of  a  despot.*  But  the  most  prac- 
tical objection  is,  that  there  was  no  Maori  nation  with  which  to 
treat;  no  recognised  head  or  confederation  of  chiefs  having  power 
to  bind  those  who  withheld  consent.  Consequently,  when,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  a  prisoner  of  war  who  had  not  signed  was  hanged 
as  a  rebel,  there  was  not  wanting  high  authority  for  pronouncing 
the  execution  illegal,  or,  as  some  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  a 
murder. 

The  first  signatures  were  obtained  at  Wai tan gi — theRunnimede 
of  native  New  Zealand.  Not,  however,  without  some  difficulty. 
The  main  anxiety  of  the  natives  was  then,  as  it  has  been  ever 

*  Here  is  the  main  proposition  on  which  Mr.  Richmond  (native  minister  in 
1861)  relies :  "  In  law,  as  well  as  in  fact,  their  territorial  rights  and  obliga- 
tions are  not  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  our  courts.  These  rights  st4ind 
upon  treaties,  of  which  the  Crown  itself  is,  right' ullj,  the  sole  interpreter." 
Tlie  practical  consequence  is  drawn  in  par.  121 ;  "If  the  Governor  had  juris- 
iliction,  he  was  justified  in  asserting  it  in  the  only  practicable  mode,  vix.  by 
force ;  in  other  words,  the  Governor  being  of  rijrht  the  sole  judpe  of  questions 
respecting:  native  territorial  rights,  is  justified  in  enforcing  n;s  iurisdiction  in 
the  only  practicable  mode,  viz  by  military  occupation."  .  .  .  Mr.  Richmond 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  consequences  of  liis  theory,  namely,  that  if  the 
treaty  of  Wailangi  be  (as  his  argument  assumes  it  to  be)  a  treaty  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  then  the  right  of  interpreting  and  enforcing?  the  treaty  must 
belong,  not  to  one  party,  out  to  both  ecfually  ;  that  the  natives  are  at  liberty 
to  resort  to  force  in  support  of  their  view,  as  much  as  the  Governor  in  sup- 
port of  his ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  charged  with  rebellion  if  they  do  so.— 
Memark9t  ^c,  by  Sir  William  Martin,  p.  42. 
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since,  abont  the  land.  Accordingly,  the  "  entire  chieftainship  " 
[rangatiratanga]  of  their  lands,  of  their  kaingas,  and  of  all  their 
property,  was  guaranteed.  Of  this  chieftainship,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, no  mention  is  made  in  the  English  version  of  the  treaty ; 
and  it  was  for  the  exercise  of  this  by  Wiremu  Eingi  in  I860, 
that  war  was  declared  against  him  at  Waitara.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  English  version,  were  required  to 
yield  to  the  Queen  *'  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption  over  such 
lands  as  the  proprietors  thereof  may  be  disposed  to  alienate." 

The  meaning  of  this  the  natives  assuredly  did  not  understand; 
nor  would  they  ever  have  agreed  to  it  had  they  perceived  all  the 
bearings  of  the  deman(^  The  stipulation  was  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  buying  all  the  land  ;  and  in  effect,  though  not  in  words,  at 
whatever  price  the  Government  chose  to  give,  and  at  whatever 
time  they  found  it  convenient  to  purchase.  No  such  consequence 
could  be  drawn  from  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Maori  ver- 
sion of  the  treaty,  which,  literally  translated,  are, "  shall  surrender 
to  the  Queen  the  purchase  of  those  portions  of  ground  as  agree- 
able to  any  person  being  the  proprietor  of  such  land."  They 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  Crown  was  to  have  the  option  of 
purchase ;  in  their  own  language,  the  "  hokonga  ;"*  not  that 
they  should  be  debarred  from  selling  at  all,  if  the  Government,  as 
actually  happened,  was  short  of  funds  to  buy  with  ;  or  that  the 
Crown,  being  sole  bidder,  should  have  power  to  fix  the  price,  and 
be  thus  enabled  to  acquire  extensive  tracts  at  the  rate  of  a  mite 
an  acre,  to  be  presently  retailed  at  from  li.  to  1600f.t 

From  this  point  of  our  intercourse  with  the  natives  commences 
that  distrust  of  the  Government,  which  in  the  end  ripened  into 
open  dislike  and  rebellion.  The  present  war  is  traceable,  step  by 
step,  up  to  this  unfortunate  reservation  of  power,  which  at  once 
placed  the  Goveraor,  theoretically  supposed  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
tector of  native  interests,  in  the  position  of  chief  bargainer  for 
the  much  coveted  land,  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear.  Alter 
two-and-twenty  years  of  unintermitted  attack  upon  what  was  called 
**  the  Government  brokerage,"  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption 
was  abrogated  by  law,  to  the  great  triumph  of  those  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  native  race,  and  notwith- 

•  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  native  interpretation  of  the 
pre-emption  clause  was  supported  by  Dr.  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Shirley  Wool- 
mer,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  for  a  legal  opinion,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Aborigines. 

f  Eor  all  their  good  intentions,  the  Government,  to  borrow  an  illustratioB 
fr9m  Measure  for  Measure,  **  concluded  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that 
went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  Uhk," 
They  meant  well  when  they  assumed  the  tutorship,  but  razed  the  prohibiiioa 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  ward. 
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Btanding  the  protest  of  those  who  considered  the  tax  which  ha^ 
been  so  long  wrung  from  the  aboriginal  landowners  as  a  legiti- 
mate addition  to  the  provincial  revenues.  But  the  evil  had  been 
consummated,  for  the  ill-will  of  the  natives  had  been  almost 
irretrievably  aroused.  It  was  but  idle  talk  assuring  them  that 
the  profit  derived  from  the  retailing  of  the  land  was  indirectly 
carried  to  their  account  through  the  expenditure  upon  public 
works,  and  the  increased  value  given  thereby  to  the  lands  which 
remained  in  their  hands  for  sale ;  for  they  perfectly  well  knew 
that  value  would  be  no  more  than  ideal  where  there  was  not  a 
market  price  for  the  commodity  ;  nd  they  learned  by  experience 
that  the  promises  thrown  in  by  Government  as  make-weights  to 
the  price'were  not  fulfilled.  Our  readersnnay  be  surprised  when 
we  inform  them  that  the  whole  of  the  land  commencing  at  Kaiapoi, 
in  the  Middle  Island,  and  extending  south  to  Molyneaux,  amouut- 
ing  to  about  22  million  of  acres,  was  acquired  from  the  natives  by  a 
payment  of  2000Z.,  with  an  assurance  given  by  the  Commissioner, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  they  must  not  regard  the  2000Z. 
as  the  principal  payment,  but  must  allow  for  the  benefits  they 
would  gain  from  schools  erected  for  their  education,  from  medical 
attendance,  and  the  general  hospitable  care  of  the  Government. 
These  lands,  said  the  Commissioner  himself  (at  that  time  Native 
Minister)  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  passed  to  the 
Government ;  but  the  promise  had  never  been  properly  fulfilled. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  leave  entirely  without  notice, 
the  alleged  motive  for  the  pre-emptive  reservation  ;  good  in  itself, 
though  based  on  an  assumption  which  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  groundless.  It  was  said,  and  believed  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  country,  that  Europeans,  if  allowed  to  purchase  directly 
firom  the  natives,  would  take  advantage  of  their  inexperience, 
and  succeed  in  despoiling  them  of  their  possessions  for  a  nominal 
consideration.  The  plea  fell  into  disuse ;  for  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  native  could  hold  his  own  in  a  bargain  against  the 
smartest  European.  All  he  needed  was  an  open  market,  in 
which  to  get  the  best  price  he  could  for  himself;  but  this  was 
the  very  advantage  denied  him  by  the  Government. 

Only  the  northern  island  was  acquired  by  treaty  ;  the  middle 
and  southern  islands  were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  pro- 
clamation. We  dispensed  with  formality,  being  apprehensive 
that  the  French  might  be  beforehand  with  us.  But  having  thus 
secured  the  acquisition,  we  went  through  the  process  of  acquiring 
the  middle  island  over  again,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  certain 
natives  residing  at  Cloudy  Bay*  There  is  something  not  quite 
satisfactory  in  the  exemplification  of  an  over- worldly  maxim,  that 
"  it  is  well  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow ;"  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  of  Governor  Hobson  having  broueht  down  -■ 
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of  Government  oflBcers  with  him  from  Sydney,  thongh  necesHarily 
uncertain  whether  or  not  the  treaty  would  be  agreed  to,  Reems 
to  indicate  that  the  annexation  of  New  Zealand  to  the  empire 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that  no 
stipulation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  have  been  inserted 
in  the  treaty.  Some  of  our  transatlantic  cousins  would  be  not 
ill-pleased  to  learn  that  the  "  peculiar  institution"  existed  for 
years  unnoticed  in  a  remote  nook  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  The 
only  emancipation  on  an  extensive  scale  that  has  ever  taken 
place,  was  at  the  instance  of  the  missionaries ;  and  even  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  only  partial  success. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  under  which  we  obtained,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  and  secured  to  the  Government  a 
monopoly  in  the  trade  for  Maori  lands.  In  return  we  engaged 
to  impart  to  the  aborigines  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects.  The  advantages  we  made  the  most  of;  the 
duties  we  forgot.  The  fruit  of  it  was  not  long  in  ripening.  *  The 
very  first  purchase  effected  by  the  Government  was  the  cause  of 
bloodshed.     The  facts  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 

In  June,  1840,  when  Mr.  Shortland,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was 
atMonganui,  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  natives  in  that  quarter 
to  the  treaty  of  cession,  he  met  with  a  chief  named  Noble,  who  re- 
presented himself  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  lands  in  that  quarter, 
while  the  occupiers  claimed  in  right  of  conquest,  some  thirty  years 
before.  Taking  mlvantage  of  the  dispute  about  title,  Mr. 
Shortland  concluded  a  purchase;  the  inevitable  result  was  a 
fight ;  about  thirty  were  slain,  the  Monganui  party  being  the 
victors.  This  was  but  the  first  instance  out  of  many,  distributed 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  finally  leading  to  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  the  colonists  was  as 
vexatious  as  it  was  unjust  towards  the  natives.  Having  founded 
Auckland,  as  a  rival  to  Wellington,  and  attracted  a  large  number 
of  settlers  by  declaring  it  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  it  then  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  the  uttermost  farthing  from  them  by  a  very 
questionable  expedient.  The  Company  were  offering  for  lOoL 
one  hundred  acres  of  country  land,  with  a  town  acre  given  in. 
The  Government,  in  order  to  give  artificial  value  to  their  own 
land,  brought  into  the  market  not  nearly  so  much  as  was  required 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  town 
allotments  from  800/.  to  1 600i.  per  acre  ;  much  to  the  surprise 
and  dissatisfaction  of  the  original  native  owners.  But  a  still 
greater  mistake  was  committed.  The  land-fund,  instead  of  being 
set  apart,  and  strictly  reserved  for  its  legitimate  purposes — namely, 
immigration,  roads,  and  the  making  further  purchases  of  native 
lands— was  treated  as  ordinary  revenue;  not  as  capital  to  be 
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made  reprodnctive,  but  as  iDcome,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  salaries 
and  departmeutal  expenses.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that  the 
colonists  themselves,  when  they  obtained  the  power  to  amend,  only 
perpetuated  the  error. 

The  Government,  apparently  deeming  that  the  monopoly  of 
land  sales  was  not  sufficiently  secured  to  them  by  the  exclusive 
right  of  pre-emption,  now  proceeded  to  declare  war  against  the 
old  settlers,  who  had  purchased  land  from  the  natives  before  the 
annexation  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Empire,  and  who,  if  left  un- 
disturbed, might  become  rival  vendors.  To  borrow  an  expression 
from  Dr.  Martin,  "they  attempted  to  found  a  new  colony  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old ; "  decrying  land  speculators  in  order  to 
monopolize  their  trade  ;  even  the  Government  officers;  with  the 
Colonial  Secretary  at  the  head  of  them,  taking  advantage  of 
their  official  position  to  job,  and  in  a  manner  so  irregular  as  to 
draw  a  rebuke  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  feudal  doctrine  that  all  title  to  land  derives  from  the  Crown, 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  landowners.  This,  in  itself  not 
quite  an  incontrovertible  proposition,*  at  all  events  did  not 
apply  to  the  purchases  in  question.  The  position  in  law  of 
those  who  had  bought  from  the  independent  Maori  before  1 840, 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  an  Englishman  who  might 
have  acquired  an  estate  from  a  French  Canadian  before  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada,  or  from  a  Dutchman  before  that  of  the 
Cape.  In  the  three  cases  alike,  private  rights  of  property 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  country  would  remain 
intact.  Nevertheless,  an  ordinance  was  made  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  colony  (composed  of  the  Governor,  three  officials, 
and  three  nominees)  confiscating  the  greater  portion  of  these 
acquisitions,  and  empowering  the  Governor  to  give  Crown  grants 
for  the  remainder.  Hence  arose  an  acrimonious  controversy, 
varied  by  occasional  litigation,  which  for  years  made  bitter  the 
position  of  successive  Governors,  and  entailed  ruin  upon  the 
greater  number  of  the  aggrieved.  It  was  alleged,  in  extenuation 
of  so  high-handed  a  measure,  that  estates  had  been  bought  for 
"  a  hatchet,  or  a  blanket ;"  and  that  the  property  which  had  been 
acquired,  was  upon  a  scale  prejudicial  to  the  latent  interests  of 
the  community.  Pains  were  taken  to  give  colour  to  the  allega- 
tion   by  carefully  confusing  the  bond  fide  land  claimsf  ahout 

♦  Fide  Allen  on  Prerogative. 

f  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  stoir  of  the  claims.  It 
appears  that  payments  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  ninety-nve  thousand  pounds 
were  made  bj  Europeans  to  natives  for  tlie  purchase  of  land.  Yet  this  sum, 
though  it  includes  all  that  can  be  ascertainid  with  tolerable  certaiuty,  bj 
no  means  represents  the  whole  amount  which  was  paid  away. — Mr,  Commu- 
mner  Bell's  Report,  July,  1S62. 

No  claim  acknowUdgtd  and  maiMfainedhj  the  natives  was  of  soclr  an  extent 
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which  alone  was  there  any  serious  question,  and  which  were  of 
moderate  extent,  with  certain  imaginary  purchases,  mainly  by 
Sydney  speculators,  defined  after  the  fashion  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  or 
perhaps  by  the  expression,  ''  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  can  reach." 

The  extent,  however,  of  these  acquisitions  appears  to  be  im- 
material ;  the  simple  question  being  whether  a  native  tribe  could 
convey  a  valid  title  to  land  fairly  purchased  from  them  during 
the  period  of  their  independence.  It  appears  to  us  that  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  could  destroy  titles 
thus  obtained  ;  and  that  Governor  Hobson's  ordinance  was  void, 
on  the  ground  of  repugnancy.  But  it  was  none  the  less  effective; 
for  Chief  Justice  Martin,  in  a  judicial  decision,  stated  that — 
*'  As  a  British  subject  could  not  be  allowed  to  plead  the  invalidity 
of  British  law  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  so  a  colonial  subject 
of  the  Crown  could  not  be  allowed  to  plead  the  invalidity  of 
colonial  law  in  a  colonial  court."  Without  impugning  a  dictum 
from  such  high  authority,  we  may  observe  that  such  is  not  the 
ordinary  opinion  of  jurists ;  and  that  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
stance of  the  validity  of  a  law  having  been  successfully  impeached 
in  a  colonial  court. 

The  ordinance  limited  the  claimants,  as  it  was  thought  proper 
to  term  the  owners,  to  a  mnximum  (save  in  exceptional  cases)  of 
,two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acre&  The  question  re- 
mained, what  was  to  become  of  the  surplus,  where  the  estate  was 
larger  in  extent.  Whereupon  a  curious  doctrine  was  broached, 
namely,  that  the  native  by  selling  the  land,  had  divested  himself 
of  his  own  title,  but  that  the  European,  buyer  could  not  acquire 
that  title ;  argal,  the  land  became  demesne  of  the  Crown  ;*  a 
somewhat  startling  extension  of  the  rule  that  a  felon  can  acquire 
property  for  the  Crown,  but  not  for  himself. 

The  Government,  whilst  inveighing  against  greed,  showed  its 
own  disinterestedness  by  absorbing  the  balance.  But  a  dangerous 
effect  was  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  natives.     Unable  to  sp- 


as to  justify  the  Government  in  disallowing  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  extent  or 
value  makine  its  recognition  **  prejudicial  to  the  latent  interests  of  the  oob- 
munity."  it  appears  from  an  official  return,  that  five  persons  laid  eUim 
to  26  tracts  of  land,  estimated,  in  the  aggregate,  at  7,950,000  acres ;  but  thai  of 
these  five  persons,  four  never  made  any  attempt  to  substantiate  their  daina, 
and  that  the  fifth  does  not  appear  to  have  made  good  his  claim  to  a  sii^ 
acre.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  officially  reported  that  out  of  750  claims  which 
had  been  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  only  four  or  fiyt  had  been  disputed. 
*  Lord  Stanley's  authority  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  If 
the  despatch  in  question  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  he  reasons  hypo- 
theticallv,  being  careful  to  restrict  himself  to  the  terms  of  the  case  drawn  up 
for  him  by  the  r^ew  Zealand  Government. 
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predate  the  subleties  of  legal  distinctions^  they  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  expropriation  of  those  to  whom  they  had  sold 
land  in  favour  of  a  new  authority  which  had  never  purchased. 
They  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  an  arbitrary  act  of  violence. 
"  If  the  Queen,"  said  they,  "  treats  her  own  children  so,  how  will 
she  treat  ua?"  They  sided  with  their  old  firiends,  and  deter- 
minately  resisted  the  first  attempt  of  the  Grovemment  to  occupy.* 
In  return  for  this^  for  the  good  offices  were  mutual,  the  claimants, 
who  would  much  rather  that  the  surplus  went  back  to  the  natives 
than  to  the  Government,  were  careful  to  open  their  eyes  tg 
another  view  of  the  case,  namely,  as  argued  by  Mr.  Terry : — 

'^  That  the  land  must  be  the  property  either  of  the  buyer  or  the 
seller ;  it  cannot  belong  to  a  third  party.  If  a  claim  is  altogether 
invalid,  surely  the  land  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Aborigines ; 
80  ought  whatever  portion  is  disallowed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
revert  to  them  by  the  same  rule  of  equity," — 

an  argument  which  was  deemed  unanswerable  by  the  sellers. 

Bloodshed  was  spared,  in  this  instance,  through  timely  conces- 
sion ;  but  shorUy  after  occurred  the  fatal  massacre  at  Wairau, 
proceeding  from  a  dispute  about  land,  claimed  by  the  Company, 
but  of  which  no  valid  purchase  had  been  effected.  The  natives, 
under  their  chiefs,  Bauparaha  andBangihaeta,  finding  the  surveyors 
on  the  ground,  requested  them  to  desist.  No  regard  being  paid 
to  the  demand,  they  carefully  removed  all  property  out  of  the 
huts,  carried  it  into  the  surveyors'  tents,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
huts,  observing  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
their  own.  The  surveyors  returned  to  Nelson,  and  procured  from 
the  police  magistrate  a  warrant  against  the  chiefs  for  arson. 
The  Government  brig  was  then  in  port ;  the  magistrate  himself, 
with  Captain  Wakefield,  the  Company's  agent,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentiemen  of  the  settiement,  and  about  forty  labourers,  all 
armed,  proceeded  in  her  to  the  Wairau  to  execute  the  warrant. 
A  collision  ensued ;  Bangihaeta's  wife  was  shot  in  the  miUe ; 
the  Europeans  were  over-matched,  but  the  gentlemen  stood  their 
ground,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  tomahawked  in  revenge. 

Governor  Hobson  died  in  office,  and  Captain  Fitzroy  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  He  reached  New  Zealand  at  an  unfortunate 
time  for  himself,  for  troubles  were  fast  gathering  around.  His 
administration  has  been  much  decried,  mainly  by  those  connected 
with  the  Company,  and  he  was  ultimately  recidled.  Nevertheless, 
npon  a  dispassionate  view  of  his  career,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  that  has  since  been  gained,  it  remains  to  be  shown  how, 
upon  the  whole,  he  could  have  acted  better,  under  the  ciicum- 

•  Terry's  ease. 
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stances.     His  issue  of  paper  money,  the  one  unpardonable  sin  it 
the  Colonial  Office,  was  unavoidable. 

He  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  none  will  deny 
him  the  credit  of  unselfishness;  of  having  sacrificed  himself  to 
what  he  believed  to  have  been  his  duty  to  tiie  colony.  It  is  now 
perceived  that  he  saw  farther  into  the  future  than  others;  he 
was  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  shared  the  general  fate  of  those 
who  do  not  chime  in  with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  period. 

The  colony  had  already  lapsed  into  a  state  of  extreme  financial 
embarrassment.  The  new  Governor  was  leffc  without  the  mews 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  incurred  at  Waitangi,  of  purchasing  the  land 
offered  for  sale :  the  northern  natives  were  clamorous  with  disap- 
pointment. In  want  of  money,  troops,  and  military  stores,  he  fol- 
lowed the  only  course  left  open,  that  of  waiving  the  Crown's  right 
of  pre-emption, on  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  theGovemment.  Lord 
Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  showed  a  generoos . 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Governor  was  beset, 
and  sanctioned  the  arrangement.  The  natives  were  so  far  content ; 
as  well  they  might  be,  in  again  obtaining,  as  before  the  treaty,  a 
market  price.  For  the  lands  favourably  situated,  near  to  Auck- 
land, about  ll.  per  acre  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  As  much 
as  61.  an  acre  was  in  one  instance  refused ;  but  that  was  for 
land  which  they  chose  to  keep.  Explicit  instructions  had 
been  given  to  the  agents  of  Government,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Shortland,  not  to  pay  more  than.  dd.  per 
acre. 

Further  difficulties  were  awaiting  Governor  Fitzroy  in  another 
part  of  the  colony — at  Taranaki,  where  the  conflicting  interests 
of  Maories  and  Europeans  have  been  throughout  most  glaringly 
opposed.  The  Company  had  effected  what  they  called  a  purchase. 
The  deed  was  drawn  out  in  English,  and  the  boundaries  defined  by 
latitude  and  longitude,  embracing  a  space  of  country  belonging 
to  thousands  of  natives  who  never  saw  the  Company's  agent. 
One  Richard  Barrett,  a  Pakeha  Maori,  acted  as  interprets. 
Colonel  Wakefield  himself  acknowledged  that  his  object  in  so 
loose  a  transaction  was  ''  to  secure  the  land  from  Sydney  specn- 
lators.**  This  title  was  inquired  into  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Spain,  who  recommended  a  Crown  grant  for  60,000  acres^  on 
the  assumption  that  certain  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe  had,  by  tiieir 
captivity  or  absence,  lost  all  claim  to  the  land. ^  This  was  not 
good  Maori  law,  and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed. 

A  large  meeting  of  Europeans  and  natives  was  assembled 
at  New  Plymouth,  to  hear  the  final  decision  of  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  refiised  to  confirm  the  award,  and  allowed  in  aH 
their  integrity  the  claims  of  those  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  sale  in  1840.    In  consideration  of  a 
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further  payment,  the  natiTes  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  site  upon 
which  the  town  was  built,  aud  to  the  adjacent  land,  8500  acres 
in  all.  The  governor  pubhcly  and  officially  recognised  the  right 
of  the  ancient  owners  to  resume  the  rest  of  the  district,  including 
the  Waitara,  the  block  for  the  possession  of  which  the  present 
war  was  entered  on. 

Governor  Fitzroy  was  not  equally  auccessfiil  in  hindering  an 
outbreak  at  the  north.  The  point  from  which  the  hostile  move- 
ment had  its  rise,  was  a  belief,  fostered  by  various  ill-disposed 
persons,  that  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  violated,  that  the  land 
was  to  be  seized,  that  the  people  were  to  be  made  slaves,  and 
that  the  Government  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
these  intentions  into  effect.  Yet  the  natives  were  desirous  to 
avoid  bloodshed.  When  Heke  commenced  his  ''  war  with  the 
flagstaff  at  Maiki,"  as  he  termed  his  opposition  to  the  Govem- 
menty  he  declared  constantly  that  he  fought  "  not  against  man» 
but  against  he  rakau,  i.  e.,  the  wood  of  the  flagstafif,  which  had 
no  blood.  His  quarrel  was  not  with  the  settlers,  but  with  the 
emblem  of  the  Queen  s  authority. 

The  disturbance  out  of  which  the  war  immediately  arose  com- 
menced in  April,  1844,  in  the  seizure  of  two  American  whalers  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  fined  dOOZ.  for  non-compliance  with  the 
Customs  regulations.  The  agent  for  these  ships  was  reported  by 
the  natives  at  the  time  to  have  informed  them  that  mischief 
would  befal  them  in  consequence  of  the  flagstafif  and  Custom 
House ;  that  no  American  ship  would  visit  the  Bay  on  account 
of  these  seizures ;  that  he  would  proceed  to  America  to  fetch 
men-of-war  to  rectify  these  evils,  and  remove  the  flagstafif  and 
Custom  House.  In  a  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech^ 
he  sailed  from  the  Bay,  leaving  the  natives  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  departed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  threat  into 
execution.  This  part  of  the  account  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  print;  but  it  is  authentic. 

The  disafifection  increased  rapidly ;  Heke  twice  cut  down  the 
flagsta£f ;  the  third  time  it  was  defended,  and  in  the  fight  which 
ensued  the  town  was  burned,  though  not  by  design.  The  attack- 
ing party  even  assisted  the  settlers,  with  whom  they  had  no 
quarrel,  in  carrying  their  goods  down  to  the  beach.  Hostilities 
were  then  commenced  in  earnest,  but,  owing  to  the  rashness  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  forces,  with  ill  success  on  our  part. 
The  Home  Government,  for  various  cajises,  became  dissatisfied, 
and  Governor  Fitzroy  was  superseded  by  Governor  Grey. 

The  natives  professed  to  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  against  us, 
so  long  as  the  flagstafif  was  down ;  and  we,  on  our  part,  did  not 
risk  the  setting  it  up  again.  But  they  were  still  quite  willing  to 
fight  when  attacked.    At  this  time  only  the  embers  of  war  were 
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left.  Governor  Grey,  deeming  it  advisable  to  gain  some  success 
to  redeem  the  disaster  at  Ohaeawai,  renewed  it.  Kawiti's  Pah, 
Buapekapeka,  was  invested  by  a  mixed  force  of  regulars,  volun- 
teers, and  native  allies ;  and  one  fine  Sunday  morning,  while  the 
defenders  were  outside  at  prayers,  our  natives  crept  in,  and  we 
followed,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  others,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  retake  the  Fab,  inflicted  some  loss  on  us,  but  suffered  more 
themselves.  Governor  Grey,  considering  that  enough  had  been 
done  to  save  our  credit,  accepted  overtures  of  peace ;  nominally, 
with  the  advantage  on  our  side ;  in  reality,  on  theirs ;  for  the 
flagstaff  still  lay  prostrate.  Nor  was  it  raised  until  the  time  of 
bis  successor. 

The  policy  of  Grey  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Fitz- 
roy^  as  Fitzroy's  had  been  to  that  of  Hobson,  and  as  that  of  Gore 
Browne  was,  in  its  turn,  to  Grey's.  The  Company,  who  had  been 
jealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  landholders  in  the  North,  and 
had  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  procure  Fitzroy's  recal, 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  views  of  his  successor. 
He  retracted  the  waiver  of  pre-emption,  and  attacked  certiun  of 
the  grants  already  made  to  the  original  settlers ;  but  unfortn- 
nately,  in  a  ''  secret  and  confidential"  despatch,  immediately  made 
public  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  also  committed  himself  to 
the  assertion  that  the  grantees,  including  Church  Missionaries, 
had  caused  the  war.  The  charge  was  resented  and  disproTed; 
but  the  Governor  steadily  refused  either  to  substantiate  or  retract 
A  period  of  bitter  controversy  ensued,  the  damaging  effects  of 
which  endured  until  his  departure  &om  the  colony.  He  probably 
wrote  under  a  hasty  impression,  misled  by  imperfect  or  one-sided 
information ;  but  his  main  error  was  in  making  no  amends  whra 
the  refiitation,  by  proof  unanswerable,  was  made  good.  A  repu- 
tation for  infaJhbility  is  dearly  earned  at  such  a  price. 

We  touch  upon  these  matters  as  lightly  as  fairness  to  the  colo- 
nists will  permit;  for  the  most  prominent  supporters  whom  Govef* 
nor  Grey  has  now  in  the  colony  are  those  who  were  most  strongly 
opposed  to  him  during  his  former  administration.  Being  of  those 
who  have  defended  native  rights  throughout,  they  cordially  sup- 
port him  in  his  present  endeavours  to  save  the  race,  even  while 
vigorously  prosecuting  a  war  which  has  become  a  necessity ;  and 
bury  all  former  causes  of  grief  under  this — ^the  one  essential  con- 
sideration. 

The  pre-emption  land  claimants  were  obliged  to  accept  such 
terms  as  were  offered  by  the  Government.  Their  legal  position 
was  unsound,  and  their  only  reliance  was  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
transaction  between  themselves  and  the  Crown.  The  grantees 
and  the  old  land  claimants  offered  a  sturdy  resistance.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  one  of  Fitzroy's 
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augmented  grants.  This  led  to  a  partial  settlement  of  the  claims, 
although  the  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  who,  while  not  questioning  the 
Governors  power  to  make  the  grants,  discovered  an  informality 
in  his  mode  of  doing  it.  So  obstinate  was  the  resistance,  that 
the  Government  was  driven  to  very  questionable  shifts  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  confiscated  lands. 

One  of  these  consisted  in  a  pretended  extinction  of  the  native 
title.  The  process  was  to  offer  money  to  the  original  owners  of 
the  land,  tempting  them  to  sell  it  a  second  time,  in  order  that 
the  Government,  upon  the  strength  of  the  native  conveyance  thus 
acquired,  might  take  possession.  If  the  natives  refused  the 
bribe,  alleging  that  the  land  had  been  fairly  bought  from  them 
before,  it  was  pressed  upon  them  until  their  virtue  failed  ;  thus 
breaking  down  in  the  native  mind  that  punctilious  respect  for 
agreements  by  which  they  had  been  once  so  honourably 
distinguished.  The  following  example  is  quoted  firom  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Busby,  formerly  British  resident  in  New  Zealand, 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Whether  the  native 
actually  used  the  strong  expressions  towards  the  Governor  which 
he  mentions  in  his  narration,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but 
the  account  of  the  interview  is  accurately  rendered  from  the 
Maori  recital.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  native  should  have  coined 
so  gratuitous  an  untruth. 

"  His  parting  remembrance  to  me  was  to  send  for  a  native  of  Wan- 
garei,  and  tell  him  that  he  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  going 
to  Wangarei  to  purchase  the  land  which  was  mine.  The  native  came 
to  me,  and  gave  me  the  followiDg  account  of  the  interview : — *  I  was 
led,*  said  he, '  into  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  who  told  me  I  was  to 
go  with  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  going  to  Wangarei  to  purchase  the 
land.  I  said  to  him,  "  O  Governor,  the  men  of  Wangarei  will  not  sell 
that  land  to  you,  for  they  sold  it  many  years  ago  to  Mr.  Busby.'  He 
said  he  intended  to  pay  you  for  the  land  in  proportion  as  you  had  paid 
for  it — if  much,  much ;  if  little,  little.  I  then  replied,  *  The  men  of 
Wangarei  will  not  allow  any  white  man  to  Hve  on  that  land  without 
the  leave  of  their  father  (meaning  mvself.)'  The  Governor  then  said, 
'  Are  you  a  gentleman  ?*  O  Mr.  Busby,  great  was. my  boldness  in  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  when  he  asked  me  if  I  were  a  gentleman ; 
and  I  said  to  him — '  Amongst  my  own  people  I  am  a  gentleman, 
although  I  may  appear  a  slave  in  your  sight.  But  if  you  stood  in  the 
presence  of  my  people  divested  of  your  Governor's  clothes^perhaps  you 
would  appear  as  little  a  gentleman  there  as  I  do  here.'  He  then  said 
I  was  a  child ;  the  elders  would  listen  to  Mr.  Johnston :  and  I  replied, 
*  0  Governor,  I  now  perceive  you  are  a  robber  of  land !' 

"  The  first  person  who  received  money  from  the  Government  for  my 
land  no  sooner  reached  Wangarei,  than  he  was  forced  by  the  other 
natives  to  bring  it  back  to  the  Government.    He  was  again  prevailed 
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upon  to  take  the  money  (200Z.),  and  he  was  then  depriTed  of  iiie 
whole  of  it  by  the  rest  of  the  natives.  Though  his  signature  was  to 
my  title-deed,  he  was  a  very  inconsiderable  person  amongst  them  who 
sold  me  the  land.  At  this  tmie  I  wrote  to  the  Government,  eutreatiiig 
them  not  to  corrupt  the  natives,  who  had  already  divested  themselves 
in  my  favour  of  all  title  to  the  land,  and  who  could  not  convey  to  the 
Government  a  title  they  had  ceased  to  possess,  but  to  try  the  l^;al 
question  between  the  Government  and  myself  in  the  Supreme  CJourt. 

"The  Government  declined  this  proposition:  I  then  offered  to 
convey  my  title— which  had  never  been  disputed  by  any  one — to  the 
Government,  on  their  agpreeing  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice  what  amount  of  money  would  be  an  equitable  oompensation, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  for  my  having  procured  the  t^act  of  land 
in  question,  and  having  conveyed  it  to  the  Government.  This  propo- 
sition was  also  met  by  a  refusal.  The  Government  continued  thar 
efforts  to  corrupt  the  natives,  of  whose  integrity  it  is  a  remarkable 
proof,  that  it  was  eighteen  months  after  the  principal  chief  first  told 
the  commissioner  that  the  land  was  mine,  and  refused  to  treat  with  him 
respecting  it,  that  that  chief  told  me  that  he  '  had  then,  for  the  first 
time,  consented  to  take  money  for  my  land.'  These  were  the  words  he 
used,  and  here  capitulated  at  length  the  arguments  by  which  his  con- 
scientious objections  had  been  overcome. 

"  The  Government  in  this  way  worse  than  wasted  between  SOOOi. 
and  4000^.  of  the  public  money.  One  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
fatuity  of  men  in  such  a  position  as  that  of  the  principal  officers  of 
Government,  in  supposing  that  men  could  convey  a  second  time  rights 
of  which  they  had  previously  divested  themselves ;  and  that  they  could 
procure  for  the  Government  a  title,  by  forcing  money  upon  men  who 
told  them  the  title  was  not  theirs  to  convey.  The  waste  of  money 
was  but  one  part  of  the  evil.  A  large  assemblage  of  armed  natives 
took  place  soon  after  at  Kororareka,  headed  by  <mb  of- the  most  trou- 
blesome of  those  who  commenced  the  war  on  the  first  occasion.  Their 
object  was  to  obtain  from  the  settlers  there  a  second  ^yment  for  the 
land,  to  which  they  said  they  were  as  well  entitled  a^  the  people  of 
Wangarei.  Nothing  prevented  a  second  outbreak  but  the  influence  of 
Pene  Taui,  the  most  influential  chief  of  Heke's  party,  who  had  becfl 
gained  over  to  the  Government  by  having  been  employed,  with  his 
people,  to  make  a  road  from  the  harbour  to  his  village." 

We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  instance,  which  created 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  which  has  at  last  been  decided 
in  favour  of  the  person  aggrieved.  A  man  named  Meurant  had 
married  a  native  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  family.  Certain  chiefe 
transferred  to  her  by  native  deed  thirty  acres  of  land,  "  as  a 
marriage  portion  and  for  the  support  of  her  children."  This  land 
being  within  two  miles  of  Auckland  was  considered  valuable. 
The  Government  seized  it ;  retained  twenty  acres,  and  gave  the 
bu$band  a  Crown  grant  for  the  remainder — ^this  grant  containing 
a  false  recital.    A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislative 
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Council  by  the  hasband  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  In  this  it  was 
shown  that  the  confiscation  of  the  land,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  in  fact  a  premium  upon  concubinage ;  for  that  if  the 
woman  had  lived  unmarried  with  Meurant>  no  power  in  New 
Zealand  could  have  touched  her  land.  It  was  also  shown  that 
this  case  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  political  status  of  half- 
castes — whether  they  had  English  rights,  Maori  rights,  or  no 
rights  at  all ;  a  question  which  the  Legislature  had  been  careful 
never  to  decide,  because  of  its  obviously  awkward  bearing  upon 
the  Government  doctrine  concerning  land.  The  case  was  stifled 
in  Council,  on  the  plea  that  the  petitioner  had  told  an  untruth, 
i.  €,,  had  made  a  misstatement;}  which,  however,  was  afterwards 
traced  to  the  Colonic^  Secretary  himself,  petitioner  having  merely 
copied  it  The  Government  attempted  to  make  a  title  by  pur- 
chasing the  land  from  the  donors,  but  the  money  was  rejected  by 
all  but  one.  The  land  was  twice  pat  up  for  sale  by  public 
auction.  The  first  time  no  one  could  be  found  to  bid,  the  case 
having  excited  strong  public  feeling ;  subsequently,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  we  believe,  made  a  purchase.  The  matter  was  brought 
again  and  again  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
who  declined  to  interfere,  and  would  not  even  allow  the  corre- 
spondence to  appear  in  the  New  Zealand  Blue  Book,  though 
specially  requested  to  do  so.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Aborigines,  the  case 
would  entirely  have  escaped  notice  in  England.  The  story  may 
appear  incredible ;  but  can  be  substantiated,  in  every  particular, 
from  the  papers  concerning  it  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

We  must  now  make  mention,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  of 
the  war  in  the  south,  which  began  at  the  Hutt,  near  Wellington, 
spreading  to  Porirua  and  Wanganui.  The  Company  had  made 
one  of  their  usual  loose  purchases,  and  the  natives  objected  to 
the  occupation  of  a  piece  of  land,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
owners  remained  imsatisfied.  The  Company's  agents  stated  that 
the  land  had  been  paid  for  three  times  over.  This  may  or  may 
not  have  been ;  but  the  question  still  remained,  whether  the  money 
had  been  paid  to  the  right  men,  and  to  all  of  them.  The  Com* 
pany,  who  bought  in  a  hurry,  were  not  aware  of  the  extreme  care 
required  in  malang  purchases.  The  punctiUous  fidelity  of  natives 
to  their  land  bargains  is  remarkable ;  but  the  extinction  of  title 
must  be  absolute  and  complete.  The  Company  should  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  warier  and  more  experienced  purchasers 
in  the  north.  The  primary  rule  with  them  was  to  institute  the 
most  searching  inquiry  for  all  the  owners,  and  never  to  make 
sure  of  complete  success.  Those  who  were  to  receive  the  larger 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  would  come  forward  readily  enough ; 
but  it  was  always  possible  that  two  or  tiuree  of  those  whose  share 
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was  inconsiderable  would  keep  in  the  background,  for  the  porpow 
of  raising  a  difficalty  at  some  convenient  time,  and  being  bought 
off  on  good  terms.  The  sum  originally  agreed  upon  being  paid, 
the  buyer  would  hear  nothing  more  about  the  matter,  possibly 
for  years,  until  entering  into  cbctual  occupation.  Then,  after  a 
while,  a  native  would  stalk  into  his  whare,  sit  down  for  half  a  day 
without  a  word ;  but  intimate  at  last  that  he  had  not  yet  been 
settled  with.  No  surprise  would  be  manifested,  for  some  such 
visit  had  been  expected.  The  fellow  might  demand — say,  a  cask 
of  tobacco ;  he  would  be  quietly  talked  down  (the  great  secr^ 
with  natives)  perhaps  to  a  single  fig  of  it,  value  threepence;  would 
walk  away  perfectly  content,  never  to  reappear :  for  the  "  correct" 
thing  had  been  done.  Bat  this  same  man  would  have  died  on 
the  land,  sooner  than  abandon  his  claim.  He  would,  if  he  could, 
have  said,  with  Hotspur : — 

"  I  do  not  care :  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend : 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

The  troops  were  ordered  up  to  the  ground  in  dispute,  where 
they  burned  a  small  chapel ;  an  accident  that  was  made  the  most 
of  by  Bangihaeta,  though  himself  a  heathen.  A  murder — ^the 
almost  invariable  native  preliminary  to  war — was  committed 
During  the  consequent  hostilities,  Martin  Luther,  a  pri^ner  of 
war,  was  hanged  as  a  rebel.  He  was  a  Wanganui  native ;  and  this 
execution  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  at 
Wanganui,  which  was  only  hastened  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  midshipman.  This  war  came  to  a 
conclusion  in  a  most  indefinite  manner.  The  last  authentic  fact 
discoverable  is,  that  the  natives,  after  inviting  the  soldiers  to 
come  out  of  their  stockade  and  fight,  took  themselves  off, 
politely  informing  us  that  they  were  going  to  plant  their  potatoes, 
but  would  willingly  come  back  again  when  wanted. 

Let  us  now  give  a  few  words  to  the  New  Zealand  Charter  of 
1846,  and  its  accompanying  Letter  of  Instruction.  Earl  Grey, 
the  author  of  it,  had  come  into  oflBce  with  views  differing  much 
from  those  entertained  by  Lord  Stanley.  He  favoured  the  Com- 
pany, and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  land  question  on  a  new 
principle. 

The  political  merits  or  demerits  of, this  short-lived  constitution 
are  beside  the  present  purpose ;  we  have  to  deal  with  it  only  as  it 
affects  the  land.  It  met  with  no  favour  in  New  Zealand,  either 
from  colonists  or  Governor,  being  far  too  complicated  and  fanciful 
for  use.  With  the  exception  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Letter  of  Instruction,  it  was  laughed  at;  but  that  exception 
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caused  consternation  among  all  those  who  understood  the  natives, 
and  were  aware  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  would  maintain 
their  rights  over  even  a  single  rood  of  land.  Lord  Stanley  had 
administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  Company  for  desiring  to  set 
aside  the  treaty,  after  obtaining  the  advantages  derived  from  it, 
even  though  it  might  "  be  treated  by  lawyers  as  a  praiseworthy 
device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages  for  the  moment"  But 
Earl  Grey  8  Instructions  do  most  clearly  violate  that  treaty.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  accompanying  despatch,  he  accepts  the  treaty 
as  unfait  accompli;  guarding  himself,  in  words,  from  being  sup- 
posed to  entertain  the  intention  of  disturbing  it ;  he  also,  in  a 
subsequent  despatch,  defending  himself  from  the  imputation, 
reminds  Bishop  Selwyn  that  his  observations  concerning  the 
treaty  were  only  theoretical.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  by  the 
Instructions,  which  are  definite  and  precise,  he  over-rode  it.  He 
probably  did  not  himself  perceive  the  effect  of  them ;  but  about 
that  effect  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  exist. 

The  question  had  been  often  asked  in  New  Zealand — "  What 
are  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown  ?"  There  was  no  land  in 
the  country  without  an  owner ;  the  natives  had  been  guaranteed 
possession  of  their  own ;  the  land  acquired  from  them  by  the 
Government  had  been  purchased  with  the  money  of  the  colonists ; 
and  there  was  none  other  left  but  the  surplus  land,  i.e.  the  land 
confiscated  from  the  estates  of  the  original  settlers.  Lord  Grey 
introduced  a  very  short  and  effective  mode  of  creating  "  demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown."  By  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  the 
chapter  in  question,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  place,  an 
ofBcer  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  is  called 
upon  to  find  out  claims ;  to  register  provisionally,  and  within  a 
given  period,  the  land  of  the  aborigines  within  his  province :  in 
default  thereof — within  a  time  not  specified — all  lands  not  claimed, 
or  thus  registered,  are  to  be  escheated  to  the  Crown.  But  there 
is  no  guarantee  to  the  natives  that  the  ofiQcer  will  be  able,  or 
willing,  or  competent  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  these  clauses. 
The  rights  which  had  been  secured  to  the  natives  are  now  made 
to  depend  upon  the  fallibility,  or  even  the  wilful  neglect,  of  an 
individual. 

Land  courts,  whose  decision  is  final,  are  also  constituted,  to 
which  the  natives  are  compelled  to  submit  their  claims.  The 
court  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  presided  over  by  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Crown,  and  limited  in  its  judgment  of  the  validity  of  claims 
by  rules  laid  down  by  a  functionary  of  the  Crown.  The  injus- 
tice of  such  an  appeal  is  flagrant,  and  would  never  have  been 
submitted  to. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  this  functionary,  had  he  been  left  unre- 
stricted^ might  have  been  fair,  and  so  far  not  repugnant  to  the 
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treaty.  But  the  Instmctions  proceed,  on  the  theory  of  labour 
alone  constituting  right  of  property  in  land,  to  define  the  rules 
by  which  the  Land  Court  shall  be  guided  in  the  adjudication  of 
such  claims  as  are  referred  to  it^  arbitrary  decision. 

"  IX.  No  claim  shall  be  admitted  in  the  said  Land  Courts  on  behalf 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  to  any  lands  situate 
within  the  said  islands,  unless  it  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  Court,  that  either  by  some  act  of  the  Executive  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  as  hitherto  constituted,  or  by  the  adjudication  of  some 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  New  2jealand,  the  right  of  such. 
aboriginal  inhabitants  to  such  lands  has  been  acknowledged  and  ascer- 
tained, or  that  the  claimants  or  their  progenitors,  or  those  from  whom 
they  derived  title,  have  actually  had  the  occupation  of  the  lands  so 
claimed,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  use  and  enjoy  the  same  either  as 
places  of  abode,  or  for  tillage,  or  for  the  growth  of  crops,  or  for  the 
depasturing  of  cattle,  or  otherwise  for  the  convenience  and  sustenta- 
tion  of  life  by  means  of  labour  expended  thereupon." 

Setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  land  which  has  not  been  sub- 
dued is  of  the  greater  value  to  the  natives ;  that  they  abandon 
the  land  which  has  been  worn  out  by  use,  not  practising  the  foor 
course  system  of  farming,  or  understanding  the  mysteries  of 
guano,  but  working  progressively  forward  into  the  heart  of  ihe 
forest,  upon  virgin  soil ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ea^ng  the  omu 
probandi  on  the  native  owners ;  of  the  expenses  attendant  on 
proof;  of  the  certainty  that  they  would  refuse,  as  many  of  the 
colonists  had  already  refused,  submission  to  an  ex  post  facto  Ibw; 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  treaty  recognised  the  native  title 
unconditionally,  even  guaranteeing  the  chieftainship  over  the 
lands.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Instructions  is  simply  a  scheme 
of  contiscation  under  colour  of  law. 

The  Governor  could  not  be  brought  to  admit  that  a  breach  of 
treaty  was  committed ;  but  he  appears  to  have  stood  alone  in 
his  opinion — at  least  in  the  North  :  for  among  the  Company's 
settlers  many  held  the  Company's  views.  The  receipt  of  the  In- 
structions was  followed  by  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement^ 
both  among  Maori  and  Europeans.  Nothing  hindered  the  natives 
from  rising  but  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Bishop  Selwyn  and 
the  missionaries,  by  whose  influence  they  were  induced  to  give 
time  for  a  reference  to  the  Queen. 

The  judgment  passed  upon  the  Instmctions  by  the  Northern 
settlers  was,  we  believe^  unanimous.  Public  meetings  were  held; 
memorials  drawn  up ;  the  local  press  laboured  to  the  nlimosty  hot 
while  protesting  against  Chapter  13,  refrained  f(»r  a  while  from 
giving  it  publicity,  in  order  that  the  natives  should  not  learn  pre- 
cisely what  was  intended  for  them.  The  Chief  Justice  put  forth  a 
pamphlet^  in  which  he  proved,  unanswerably,  the  breach  of  treaty; 
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the  Bishop  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Governor,  which  caused 
some  very  sharp  correspondeDce,  in  which  the  two  parties  went 
BO  &r  as  to  come  to  issue  about  a  matter  of  fact  But  we  must 
avoid  reviving  old  griefs  ;  for,  though  Mr.  Labouohere  asserted  in 
the  House  that '"  he  did  not  believe  tliat  there  really  existed,  on 
the  subject  of  waste  lands,  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
Governor  Grey  and  Earl  Grey,"  the  former  appears  to  be  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  obtained  an  abnegciion  of  intent,  with 
which  the  natives  were  satisfied.  The  Governor  also  procured  a 
suspension  of  a  portion  of  the  Charter  and  Instructions  on  grounds 
less  disagreeable  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  objectionable  clauses  were  suffered  to  remain  nominally 
in  force,  though  never  acted  on. 

We  pass  lightly  over  the  break-up  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, and  the  interminable  complications  connected  therewith,  as 
being  a  mere  money  matter,  not  directly  affecting  the  government 
of  the  colony,  and  interesting  only  to  political  antiquarians.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  Earl  Grey  admitted  what  his  predecessors 
did  not,  that  the  Company  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  Home 
Government,  and  granted  it  terms  of  extraordinary  favour.  Now 
the  whole  point  in  dispute  between  the  Company  and  the  Govern- 
ment was,  whether  they  had  fairly  extinguished  the  native  title  to 
the  twenty  millions  of  acres  claimed  in  right  of  purcheise  at  the 
rate,  it  has  been  calculated,  of  a  halfpenny  an  acre.  The  great 
and  ultimate  grief,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  merely  incidental,  had 
been  the  refusal  of  the  Grovemment  to  recognise  the  title  of  the 
Company  without  proof  of  equitable  purchase.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  natives  had  no  right  to  any  more  land  than  they 
cultivated,  the  Company  had  a  good  grievance.  On  the  assump* 
tion  that  the  treaty,  guaranteeing  to  the  natives  the  whole  of  the 
soil  of  their  country,  was  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
the  Company  was  as  clearly  out  of  court. 

An  Act,  intituled  the  New  Zealand  Company's  Colonization 
Act,  was  passed,  by  which,  firstly,  all  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Province  of  New  Munster — that  is  to  say,  all  New 
Zealand  except  the  northern  half  of  the  northern  island — ^were 
vested  in  the  Company  in  trust  for  certain  purposes.  Secondly, 
power  was  given  to  the  Treasury  to  advance  to  the  Company,  by 
way  of  loan,  ld6,000{.  in  addition  to  100,000^  authorized  under 
a  former  Act.  Thirdly,  the  Company  was  enabled  to  relinquish 
the  undertaking,  at  a  given  time,  should  it  prove  unprofitable ; 
and  fourthly,  by  Section  20,  which  well  merits  an  attentive  perusal, 
all  claim  to  either  of  the  said  loans  was  remitted,  upon  reversion 
to  the  Crown  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  the 
sum  of  363,370i.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  future  sales  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown  in 
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New  Zealand,  being  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  for  each  acre 
of  certain  lands  to  which  the  Company  were  entitied. 

It  can  cause  no  surprise  that  the  Company^  taking  advantage 
of  terms  so  favourable  for  winding  up,  should  have  relinquished 
the  undertaking  at  the  appointed  time.  But  how  such  an  Act 
could  have  got  through  the  House,  it  is  less  easy  to  understand. 
The  views  expressed  by  Earl  Grey  concerning  the  treaty  explain 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill ;  but  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  im- 
mense parliamentary  influence  possessed  by  the  Company — at  one 
period  strong  enough  to  shake  the  ministry  of  Sir  Rob^  Peel — 
to  account  for  its  being  passed.  It  would  be  idle  to  waste  a 
word  upon  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Act ;  but  there  is 
more  behind.  When  the  management  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown  was  entrusted  to  the  colonists,  it  was  made  a  condition 
that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  reduced  debt  of 
200,000i.,  against  the  Company's  estate,  which  was  given  up  to 
them.  They  found  that,  after  satisfying  the  liabilities  contracted 
by  the  Company,  the  estate  would  not  nearly  meet  the  charge,  at 
the  rate  per  acre  named  in  the  Act.  They  were  then  informed 
that  even  if  not  a  single  acre  were  left,  they  would  still  be  liable 
for  the  whole  debt  And,  indeed,  upon  close  examination  of 
Section  20,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  impression  conveyed 
by  it  is  not  the  right  one.  Again,  the  debt  was  charged  against 
the  whole  colony,  including  the  Auckland  settlement,  which  was 
unconnected  with  the  Company,  and  had  only  been  injured  by  it 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  southern  provinces,  they  agreed  to 
relieve  the  Auckland  province  from  the  share  imposed. 

We  now  reach  the  Constitution  Act  of  1852,  under  which  the 
colonists  at  last  came  into  their  estate ;  being  invested  with  a 
trust  the  most  important  that  could  be  confided  to  a  subordinate 
authority — that  is,  the  administration  of  the  public  lands.  Not- 
withstanding what  we  have  said  in  reproof  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  colonists  had  been  previously  regarded,  we  must  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  estate  been  more  closely 
tied  up. 

But  the  Act  itself,  at  least  as  appears  to  us^  deals  with  the 
Land  Fund  upon  an  erroneous  principle.  By  Section  66,  it  is 
provided  that  all  the  revenue  arising  from  taxes,  duties,  rates, 
and  imposts,  and  from  the  disposal  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Crown,  shall  be  subject  to  be  appropriated  [to  the  purposes  of  the 
entire  colony]  by  act  of  the  Assembly ;  and  the  surplus  which 
shall  not  be  so  appropriated  shall  be  divided  among  the  several 
provinces,  to  be  subject  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Provincial 
Councils.  In  other  words,  the  provinces  are  empowered  to  spend 
their  shares  of  the  Land  Fund  in  salaries  or  any  purpose  they 
may  think  fit 
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By  this,  it  will  be  observed,  customs  and  land  revenue  are 
treated  alike  as  income ;  whereas  the  land  revenue,  so  called,  is 
in  fact  merely  an  encroachment  upon  capital.  Year  by  year,  the 
castom  duties  increase  in  amount ;  while  year  by  year  there  is  less 
land  remaining  for  sale.  This  is  clearly  bad  husbandry  :  every 
farmer  knows  that  what  he  takes  from  the  soil  he  must  put  into 
it  again,  under  pain  of  reducing  his  acres  to  sterility.  In  lik6 
manner,  ought  the  Land  Fund  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  land — ^for  the  improvement  of  the 
face  of  the  country  itself,  by  roads,  bridges,  and  such-like  public 
works.  So  would  the  remainder  quantity,  like  the  Sibyls'  books, 
gain  value  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  diminution.  But  the  framers  of 
the  Imperial  Act,  without  sufficient  forethought,  fused  the  two 
sources  of  revenue  together,  setting  an  example  which  the  colo- 
nists were  not  slow  to  follow,  bettering  the  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Assembly  acquitted  themselves  of 
the  trust  is  remarkable.  Without  any  power  of  delegation,  they 
transferred  it  to  the  provincial  authorities ;  each  province  to  make 
the  best  of  its  own  share.  Though  a  subordinate  Legislature, 
with  derivative  authority  strictly  defined  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  gave  it  existence,  they  undertook  to  confer  powers 
upon  themselves,  making  ''An  Act  to  authorize  the  General 
Assembly  to  empower  the  provincial  Councils  to  enact  laws  for 
regulating  the  rate,  letting,  disposal,  and  occupation  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  Grown."  This  Act,  since  admitted  to  have  been 
illegal,  was  carelessly  passed  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  little  know  what  trouble  and  confusion  might  be  avoided  did 
they  only  exercise  a  more  vigilant  censorship,  and  resolutely 
disallow  every  colonial  statute  that  is  in  any  way  repugnant  to 
English  law. 

The  evils  of  thus  handing  over  the  lands  soon  became  ap- 
parent. By  this  transfer  of  power  the  provinces  were  invited 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  immigration, — ^to  outvie  each  other 
in  the  apparent  favourableness  of  the  terms  offered  to  emigrants, 
which  brought  in  shoals  of  helpless  adventurers  before  the 
country  was  prepared  for  them ;  in  some  cases  even  before  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  to  be  settled  had  been  surveyed.  But 
worse  than  this  accrued.  The  colonists,  who  when  in  bondage 
had  so  eloquently  inveighed — and  with  just  cause — against  the 
unscrupulousness  of  the  governing  powers,  were  themselves 
found  wanting.  The  provincial  land-regulations,  made  and 
changed  not  only  according  to  the  fancy  of  those  several  pro- 
vinces, but  also  according  to  that  of  the  successive  governments 
of  those  provinces,  were  too  often  prostituted  to  party  purposes. 
Bival  candidates  for  provincial  honours  soon  found  that  the 
most  effective  move  in  vote-catching  was  to  promise  extraordinary 
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advantages  in  the  acquirement  of  freeholds  to  the  poorer  diss 
of  voters ;  and,  as  the  New  Zealand  snffrage  may  be  practkallj 
termed  universal,  such  appeals  were  not  always  made  in  vain. 
And  if  there  he  instances  in  which  the  expected  harvest  of 
suffrages  has  not  been  gathered,  the  credit  is  rather  due  to  tbe 
honesty  of  the  people  than  to  the  political  morality  of  some  of 
their  leaders. 

Many  matters  of  interest  have  now  to  he  passed  over  as  not 
directly  bearing  upon  the  question  to  which  we  must  confine 
ourselves — that  of  the  laud.  We  therefore  step  forward,  fipom 
the  introduction  of  representative  institutions,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Parliamentary  or  "  responsible"  Government.  Colonel 
Gore  Browne  arrived  in  1855  with  instructions  to  concede  to  the 
colonies  complete  lo.cal  self-government.  In  the  Session  of  1856 
the  Crown  ofiBcials  were  replaced  by  gentlemen  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislature.  From  this  time  began  the  division 
of  the  Government  into  two  branches,  one  for  the  administration 
of  European,  the  other  of  Maori  affairs.  In  the  mode  of  creating 
and  carrying  out  this  distinction  lie  the  main  facts  connected 
with  the  question  which  has  arisen  between  the  colonists  nnd  the 
Home  Government, — ^the  question  whether  we  are  at  this  moment 
in  New  Zealand  waging  an  imperial  or  a  settlers'  war. 

The  sole  condition  imposed  by  the  Home  authorities  upon  tbe 
concession  of  Parliamentary  Government  was  the  making  provi- 
sion for  the  Crown  officials  who  were  about  to  be  displaced. 
Either  they  bad  forgotten  the  natives,  or  they  considered  that 
certain  restrictive  clauses  in  the  Constitution  Act  were  a  sufficient 
safeguard  to  native  interests.  But  Gk>vemor  Browne  took  upon 
himself  to  impose  a  further  condition.  He  coupled  the  conces- 
sion by  which  *the  powers  of  the  Governor  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  a  Parliamentary  majority  with  the  very  proper  stipulation  that 
matters  affecting  impelled  interests  should  be  reserved  for  his 
own  consideration.  But,  unfortunately,  as  shown  by  subseqneot 
events,  he  included  among  imperial  subjects  '^  all  dealings  with 
the  native  tribes,  more  especially  in  the  negotiation  of  purdnses 
of  land."  In  this  reservation  he  was  supported  by  the  greater 
number  of  those  whom  he  thought  proper  to  consult  upon  the 
subject ;  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  (Archdeaoon 
Hadfield  being  the  only  one,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  openly 
advocated  the  putting  faith  in  colonial  management),  and  bj 
those  connected  with  the  Native  office ;  also  by  many  of  tbe 
members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  Auckland  meat' 
bers  were  unanimous ;  for  although  confident  enough  in  their  own 
ability  to  undertake  the  care  of  tbe  natives,  among  whom  tber 
had  lived  and  whom  they  thoroughly  understood,  they  looked 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  a  purely  southern  miniatry  coming 
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into  office,  who,  through  an  assumed  want  of  experience  in  native 
matters,  might  mismanage  them.  Others  were  unwilling  to  hegin 
by  opposing  the  Governor,  who  had  already  acquired  much  per- 
sonal influence  by  his  straightforwardness  and  prepossessing 
manner.  Eventually,  the  reservation  was  quietly  agreed  to.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  if  it  had  been  stoutly  opposed,  the 
Governor  could  have  risked,  in  the  face  of  his  instructions,  a 
fracas  with  the  Assembly.  AH  parties  acted  conscientiously,  all 
for  the  best;  but  those  who  induced  the  Governor  to  stipulate 
for  the  uncontrolled  power  of  declaring  war  are  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  unhappy  result.  For  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
putting  the  question  in  its  lowest  form,  that  no  responsible 
ministry  would  have  been  suffered  by  the  House  to  advise  a  war, 
the  whole  expense  of  which  must  in  that  case  have  indubitably 
fallen  upon  the  colony. 

The  argument  mainly  relied  on  by  those  who  thought  it  unsafe 
to  entrust  native  affairs  to  a  parliamentary  majority,  was,  that 
the  instability  of  ministries,  changed  at  the  caprice  of  party,  must 
entail  a  corresponding  instability  in  what  is  somewhat  osten- 
tatiously termed  ^^  the  native  policy."  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  the  argument  would  equally  apply  to  a  change  of  governors. 
For  a  Governor,  newly  arrived,  must  be  destitute  of  the  informa- 
tion which  could  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself,  and  it  was  mere 
matter  of  chance  what  hands  he  might  fall  into.  It  will  presently 
be  shown  that  Governor  Browne  fell  into  the  wrong  hands,  com- 
mitting himself  to  incompetent  advisers,  under  whose  guidance 
be  was  led  to  introduce  a  new  policy,  worse  than  the  old  one, 
which  finally  threw  the  colony  into  a  state  of  almost  inextricable 
confusion. 

The  Governor  s  assumption  of  exclusive  responsibility  in  native 
affairs  was  approved  by  the  Home  authorities  ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  perceived  in  England,  any  more  than  it  was  in 
the  colony,  at  the  time,  that  the  double  government  must  inevi- 
tably breeds  down.  For  the  reservation  of  such  power  to  the 
Governor  was,  in  point  of  fact,  reservation  to  the  native  office, 
generally  composed  of  officials  whose  main  qualification  was 
fluency  in  speaking  the  Maori  language ;  but  who  (to  borrow  an 
expression  current  in  the  colony)  worshipped  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  treating  Maori  matters  as  a  mystery,  understood 
only  by  themselves ;  who  could  not  look  forward  with  com- 
placency to  an  abrogation  of  their  craft,  or  to  a  fusion  of 
duties  which  would  ti^e  away  exclusive  powers  from  themselves ; 
and  who  might  be  expected  to  resent  any  attempt  by  the  colonists 
to  amend  the  administration  of  native  affairs  as  an  intrusion  upon 
their  prerogative.  It  was  moreover  soon  discovered  that  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction,  easily  enough  traced  on  paper,  were  practi- 
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cally  indefinable;  that  European  and  native  questions  mast 
frequently  overlap,  and  that  each  government,  apart  from  all 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings,  must  find  itself  from  time  to 
time  encroaching  on  the  other. 

The  first  collision  was  unavoidable,  being  in  regard  to  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  race,  which  only  the  Assembly  had  power 
to  enact.  As  soon  as  the  first  party  ferment  had  subsided,  the 
responsible  ministers  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  making 
good  the  engagements  of  the  Crown  at  Waitangi, — of  atoning 
for  the  Idches  of  previous  governments.  This,  owing  to  the 
partial  inapplicability  of  English  law  to  Maori  conditions,  could 
be  effected  only  by  legislation.  The  natives  had  been  guaranteed 
**  the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands 
and  estates,"  together  with  "  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects."  But  it  became  evident — and  for  this  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  did  not  involve  the  possession  of  the  territorial 
rights  which  by  English  law  are  inseparable  from  the  land- 
*'  Suppose,"  say  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  "  in  a  district  of 
native  land  lying  within  the  limits  of  an  Electoral  District,  that 
one  native  by  consent  of  the  rest  is  permitted  to  have  exclusive 
possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  he  builds  a  native  hut  for 
his  habitation,  but  is  afterwards  turned  out  or  trespassed  on  by 
another  native ;  could  he  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  or  trespass 
in  the  Queen's  Court  in  New  Zealand  ?  Does  the  Queen's  Court 
ever  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  real  property  in  a  native 
district?  We  presume,"  they  say,  "this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative ;  and  it  must  of  necessity,  therefore, 
follow  that  the  subjects  of  householding,  occupancy  and  tene* 
ments,  and  their  value  in  native  districts,  are  not  matters  capable 
of  being  recognised,  ascertained,  or  regulated  by  English  law." 

It  was  our  plain  duty,  if  there  be  a  shadow  of  value  in  a  pledge, 
to  have  enacted,  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  fitting  laws  for  the  determination  of  questions  relating 
to  territorial  rights ;  to  have  established  a  competent  tribunal  for 
the  hearing,  not  only  of  intertribal  questions,  but  of  questions 
between  the  natives  and  the  Government, — a  tribunal,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Martin,  perfectly  independent  of  the  Government; 
wielding  the  full  powers  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  subject  to  the 
same  checks  and  safeguards.  There  is  but  one  cause  to  be  assigned 
for  the  neglect : — that  we  feared  throughout  to  do  whatever  had 
a  tendency  to  confirm  the  native  title,  which  it  was  convenient, 
for  reasons  already  given,  to  leave,  like  the  rights  of  half-castes, 
undefined.  And  the  colonists  found,  when  they  were  enabled,  by 
the  establishment  of  responsible  Government,  to  undertake  the 
duty  for  themselves,  that  nothing  worth  mentioning  had  been 
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done  for  the  native  race,  beyond  the  appointment  of  some  resident 
magistrates,  Tivhose  principal  employment  was  in  settling  small 
debts,  and  in  the  subsidizing  some  missionary  schools,  useful  so 
far  as  they  went,  but  whose  teaching  did  not  reach  the  masses. 

The  ministerial  scheme  of  native  government,  when  matured, 
was  embodied  in  five  Acts  of  the  Assembly  : — for  the  constitution 
and  regulation  of  native  districts — ^for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  those  districts — for  the  support  and  management  of 
native  schools — for  the  colonization  of  mixed  settlements- — and  for 
the  recognition  of  aboriginal  title  to  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
to  individual  natives,  under  conditions,  the  rights  incident  to  landed 
property,  including,  though  to  a  limited  extent,  that  of  selling  to  the 
best  bidder;  thus  at  last  sanctioning  what  had  been  so  long  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  the  northern  colonists — the  principle  of 
"  direct  purchase,"  or,  as  it  was  preferably  termed,  "  the  enfran- 
chisement of  native  lands."  To  all  of  these,  but  the  last,  the 
Governor  was  a  consenting  party.  But  the  Territorial  Rights 
Bill,  as  the  last  was  termed,  contained  provisions  to  which  he 
could  not  agree.  Among  other  objections,  the  chief  of  all  was 
this, — ^that  not  the  Governor,  but  the  "  Governor  in  Council,"  was 
empowered  to  act.  The  Council  consisted  of  the  colonial  respon- 
sible advisers.  This  limitation  of  power  was  resisted  by  the 
Governor,  who  thought  it  an  infringement  of  the  compact  made 
when  Parliamentary  Government  was  inaugurated.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonists  insisted  that  they  had  been  most 
oarefiil  not  to  trespass  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  powers  re- 
tained by  the  Governor;  that  he  had  them  still,  but  that  if  addi- 
tional powers  were  to  be  given  by  the  Assembly,  the  Governor 
must  be  content  to  exercise  those,  but  those  only,  under  the 
advice  of  his  ministers ;  otherwise,  they  would  leave  him  where 
he  was  before.  Both  parties  thought  themselves  right;  but  not 
the  slightest  irritation  was  manifested  on  either  side*  The 
Governor  did  not  veto  the  Act,  but  sent  it  home  with  reasons 
why  it  should  be  disallowed  by  the  Queen ;  and  it  was  disallowed 
accordingly. 

Now  these  five  Acts  were  intimately  connected,  being,  in  reality, 
several  portions  of  a  whole.  The  Territorial  Rights  Act  was  the 
very  keystone  to  the  arch.  When  this  was  disallowed,  the  others 
became  little  better  than  dead  letters  :  the  attempt  of  the  colo- 
nists to  provide  effectual  government  for  the  Maori  was  baulked ; 
and  the  native  office  reigned  supreme. 

But  the  state  of  native  affairs  was  becoming  more  and  more 
criticflJ.  There  was  evidently  a  great  upheaving  of  the  Maori 
mind.  The  people  were  fast  awalcening  to  the  hoUowness  of  our 
promises — ^to  a  sense  of  their  true  position,  which  was  that  of  the 
fabled  bat,  between  the  birds  and  the  beasts.    British  subjects 
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only  in  sabjection ;  called  upon  to  pay  allegiance  without  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  corresponding  privileges ;  their  own  nationality  lo^ 
and  even  such  influence  as  their  chiefs  had  once  possessed  for  the 
maintenance  of  something  like  order,  melting  away.  Hitherto 
we  had  ruled  them  on  the  principle  of  divide  «*  impereM  ;  they 
now,  for  the  first  time,  turned  their  thoughts  to  unity  of  action. 
The  Government  were  warned,  through  the  public  press,  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  movement,  but  the  native  office  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Laissez-faire  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  idea  of 
combination  was  scouted  by  the  old  school  of  "Maori  doctors,*' 
who  in  all  their  experience  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The 
colonists  recognised  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  the  native  office 
slept. 

The  land  again  was  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  The  time  had 
been  when  the  natives  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Government 
could  not  buy.  Now,  after  having  parted  with  more  than  half 
the  country,  they  began  to  be  chary  of  oflTer.  Dislike  to  a 
Government  which  appeared  to  them  a  mere  bargainer  for  their 
property,  joined  to  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  of  further  European 
advance  into  their  territory,  caused  many  to  oppose  any  further 
cession  of  territory.  Yet  more  land  was  really  wanted  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  colony,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers, who  certainly  were  not  slow  to  complain.  In  order  to  meet 
the  pressure,  the  "  ground-bait"  system,  so  called  in  the  Assembly, 
and  severely  commented  upon,  was  introduced.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  precisely  when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  invented ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  in  common  use. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Maori  lands  are  held, 
not  in  severalty,  but  in  common ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  alien- 
ated unless  by  consent  of  the  tribe.  **  Ground-bait"  was  the 
clandestine  purchase,  firom  individuals,  of  their  part  interest  in 
the  block — the  scattering  of  small  sums  of  money  among  those  of 
the  tribe  who  might  be  found  accessible  to  temptation.  Mr.  Com- 
missioner, without  entering  into  further  negotiations,  would  then 
retire  from  the  scene  of  operations,  leaving  the  mischief  to  work. 
"Tahae  whenua"  (land-stealing)  was  the  expression  applied  to 
the  system  by  the  natives.  The  certain  result  would  be  dissen- 
tion  within  the  tribe ;  and  at  last  the  objectors,  wearied  out  with 
strife,  would  sometimes  consent  to  the  formal  public  sale,  for  the 
sake  of  quiet.  Sometimes  the  land  would  be  kept,  and  the  money 
too  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  manoeuvre  was,  upon  tli# 
whole,  found  profitable,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been  aban- 
doned. This,  together  with  the  advantage  we  had  undoubtedly 
taken  of  the  frequent  intertribal  feuds,  even  while  honestly  de- 
ploring them  and  the  consequent  bloodshed,  begat  the  fixed  idea 
that  our  main  endeavours  were  bent  towards  obtaining  undis- 
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torbed  possession  of  the  coantry,  by  causing  them  to  consume 
each  other. 

The  one  strong  feeling  in  the  Maori  is  that  of  independence. 
From  the  first,  they  had  never  lost  sight  of  their  nationality. 
They  had  never  intended  to  coalesce  \vith  the  Pakeha,  though 
willing  and  pleased  to  pay  common  allegiance  to  the  Queen, 
whom  they  regarded  with  trust  and  affection ;  to  whom  they  were 
always  ready  to  appeal  against  any  invasion  of  their  privileges ; 
against  the  Instructions  of  1846,  and  against  the  occupation  of 
the  Waitara.  Governors  they  cared  little  about,  though  ready  to 
sign  any  number  of  complimentary  addresses  ;  "  for  what,"  they 
would  say,  *'  is  the  value  of  a  piece  of  paper  ?"  The  Governor 
was  to  them  not  so  much  the  Queen's  representative,*  as  the  man 
who  carried  the  bag.  When  there  was  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  had  no  power  over  the  public  purse,  they  nicknamed  him 
"  Hikepene"  (sixpence).  For  thfe  white  Kunanga  (the  Assembly) 
—they  cared  still  less,  not  even  troubling  themselves,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional instances,  to  register  their  votes ;  for  which,  we  believe, 
many  might  legally  have  qualified  as  householders,  though  not, 
under  thdr  custom  of  common  tenure,  as  fireeholders.  They  were 
content  to  keep  amicable  company  with  us — to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  same  laws ;  but  not  to  amalgamate.  The  fusion  of  races 
was  what  they  mainly  feared.  "  Salt  water  and  fresh,"  they  said, 
"  do  not  mix  well  together." 

The  Maori  were  as  well  aware  as  we  are  of  the  political  im- 
portance which  the  possession  of  landed  property  confers.  They 
had  already  parted  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Island, 
and  with  seven  millions  of  acres  in  the  Northern  Island.  It  is 
true  that  they  had  yet  far  more  than  they  could  ever  expect  to 
use ;  but  if  alienation  were  to  go  on  at  the  same  rate,  it  would 
not  take  long  to  reduce  them  all  to  pauperism.  They  did  not 
take  example  firom  the  Roman  epicure,  who  slew  himself  for  fear 
of  starvation  when  reduced  to  a  fortune  of  not  more  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds ;  but  took  effective  means  of  securing  what  was 
left.  A  number  of  influential  tribes  combined  in  the  formation 
of  a  Land  League. 

We  pass  over,  as  comparatively  unimportant,  the  Taranaki 
Land  League,  so  called ;  making  mention  of  it  only  because  it 

•  The  Governor  is  cominonlj,  but  erronconsly,  regarded  as  the  "repre- 
sentative" of  the  Crown.  '*  Not  in  fact,"  says  Lord  Brougham ;  "  be  does  not 
even  represent  the  Sovereini  generallif,  haviug  only  the  functions  del^^ated  to 
him  by  his  commission,  and  being  onl^  the  officer  to  execute  the  specialpowers 
with  which  the  commission  clothes  him."  And  the  Maorics  have  always  been 
taught  by  authority  to  regard  the  Queen  personally  as  their  ruler  and  governor, 
who,  though  far  away,  is  ever  mindful  of  their  interests,  and  to  whom,  if 
wronged,  they  are  to  ^peal  as  one  ever  willing  to  listen  to|their  words.—* 
Swainson's  **  New  Zealand." 
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has  been  assiduously  confused,  for  political  purposes,  ^th  the 
true  one.  It  was  originated  on  the  western  coast,  in  1849,  on 
account  of  the  sale  by  Ngatiapa  of  a  piece  of  land  lying  between 
Whanganui  and  Otaki ;  the  price  paid  for  which  was  deemed  un- 
satisfactory. This  movement  appears  to  have  been  merely  of  a 
local  nature,  to  hinder  further  alienation  of  a  specific  tract  of 
country^  and  difiTering  in  so  far  from  the  Land  licague  kot 
l^o\i\v,  subsequently  formed  at  Waikato,  which  was  based  on 
the  principle  that  no  lands  whatever  ought  to  be  thenceforward 
alienated.  The  Waikato  league  was  a  serious  afiair,  for  the  more 
northern  settlers  were  much  cramped  in  their  farming  operations. 
It  was  also  needless ;  for  the  Government,  with  all  their  short- 
comings, were  far  from  desiring  to  denude  the  Maori  to  a  really 
injurious  extent  But  the  absolute  right  of  league  was  undeniable. 
"  Unwise  as  it  may  be,"  observes  the  late  Attorney-General,  "  this 
compact,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  in  its  operation  to  those  wha 
are  parties  to  it,  is  no  more  an  ofibnce  against  the  law  than  aa 
*  eight  hours*  movement,'  or  a  *  temperance  league.* " 

Not  so  the  King  movement,  which,  in  a  technical  point  of 
view,  was  treasonable.  Not  that  the  promoters  of  it  ^intended 
treason,  any  more  than  did  that  unlucky  publican  who  was  con- 
demned and  hanged  for  having  said  that  he  would  make  his  son 
heir  to  the  Crown.  They  seem,  so  far  as  they  thought  at  all 
about  the  matter,  to  have  deemed  it  not  inconsistent  with  aUe> 
giance ;  and  had  they  chosen  to  confer  upon  Potatau  the  First  a 
difierent  title — had  they  called  him  Patriarch,  or  Superintendent, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  any  contravention  of  the 
forms  of  law.  So  littie,  indeed,  did  the  Government  object  to 
the  word,  that  they  left  the  King  in  receipt  of  his  pension,  and 
paid  for  his  coffin  furniture. 

It  is  dangerous  to  speak  precisely,  either  in  regard  to  motive 
or  time,  of  what  was  long  in  assuming  a  definite  form,  and  which 
in  its  origin  was  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  main  object  of  the  King 
movement  was,  the  consolidation  of  the  land  league.  As  might 
be  expected,  when  it  waxed  strong,  its  purposes  were  extended* 
A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
at  one  of  the  earlier  deliberative  meetings,  at  Taupo,  in  1856. 
Many  proposals  had  been  made  to  adopt  extreme  measures ;  the 
more  violent  party  advocated  a  clear  sweep  of  all  the  pakehas, 
Governor,  missionaries,  pakeha  Maories,  and  all.  At  one  of  the 
evening  meetings,  which  was  held  in  a  large  house  lighted  up  for 
the  occasion,  one  of  the  advocates  for  a  general  clearing  out  was 
very  eloquently  pressing  his  views  upon  his  audience,  when  Tara* 
hawaiki  of  Ngamawahia  walked  quietiy  round,  and,  one  after  the 
other,  put  out  the  lights,  till  the  place  was  in  total  darkness,  and 
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the  speaker  in  possession  of  the  house  was  brought  to  a  full  stop. 
"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  Ught  up  the  candles  again  ?" 
he  said.  "  Most  certainly,"  replied  Tarahawaiki,  '*  it  was  very 
foolish  to  extinguish  them  l"  The  meeting  at  once  apprehended 
the  meaning  of  this  symbolical  act,  and  the  orator  sat  down  amid 
roars  of  laughter,  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  exterminator. 

The  motives  by  which  the  King  party  were  actuated  are  suc- 
cinctly given  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  despatch  written  by 
Governor  Grey  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  con- 
tained among  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  New  Zealand 
House  of  Representatives,  just  now  received  from  the  colony : 

^^  The  natives  allege,  in  reference  to  their  disputes  before  the  war, 
that  these  arose  from  a  native  assessor  of  the  Crown,  whilst  trying 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  obtaining  land  for  the  Euro- 
peans, having,  with  some  of  his  people,  been  treacherously  slain  by 
some  natives.  They  go  on  to  state,  that  in  this  and  similar  instances, 
especially  of  land  disputes,  they  in  vain  besought  the  Government  to 
take  some  steps  for  establishing  law  and  order  in  the  country,  and  for 
affording  protection  to  life  and  property  amongst  the  native  race. 
That  their  appeals  were  treated  with  indifference.  That  at  last  many 
of  them  arrived  at  the  settled  conviction  that  the  Government  intended 
to  let  them  destroy  one  another,  either  to  get  rid  of  them  or  to  obtain 
their  lands.  That  it  was  their  anxiety  to  save  themselves  from  such 
calamities  that  at  length  induced  many  of  their  leading  men,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  national  government,  which 
might  afford  them  that  protection  from  the  violent  of  their  own  race 
which  they  had  in  vain  sought  from  the  Queen's  Government ;  and 
that  if  the  settlers  suffered,  together  with  the  natives,  from  such  a  state 
of  anarchy  as  Ministers  describe,  that  the  settlers,  as  well  as  the  natives, 
should  refer  their  miseries  to  the  true  cause — the  apathy  and  indif- 
ference, or  the  weakness,  of  the  Government." 

"  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  natives  declare  that  they  did 
not  take  up  arms  to  prohibit  the  alienation  of  territory  to  the  Crown, 
or  to  maintain  any  seignorial  rights.  They  rest  their  justification  for 
entering  into  the  general  conspiracy,  which  was  undoubtedly  formed 
throughout  the  island,  by  declaring  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  house 
und  home.  Especially  on  the  east  coasts  the  natives  have  stated  this 
to  the  Governor ;  admng,  that  various  similar  incomplete  purchases  of 
land  had  been  made  in  their  district,  from  natives  who  had  only  a 
qualified  claim  to  such  lands ;  and  that  the  almost  universal  belief  of 
the  native  race  was,  that  a  new  system  of  taking  lands  was  to  be 
established,  and  that  if  they  did  not  succeed,  by  a  general  and  com- 
bined resistance,  in  preventing  their  houses  and  lan^  being  taken  by 
the  Qt)vernment  from  the  natives  of  the  Waitara,  they  would  have 
been  each  in  their  turn  despoiled  in  detail  of  their  lands." 

We  now  reach  the  eventful  period  of  the  land  quarrel  at  the 
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Waitara ;  in  oonsidering  whiohi  it  is  necessary  to  set  ftside  both 
the  landUeague  and  the  King  movement,  with  neither  of  which 
was  it  in  any  way  connected ;  though  strenuous  endeavours  were 
made,  at  a  time  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Goyemment  were 
being  severely  scrutinized,  to  confuse  it  with  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  of  late  iJiat  the  main  question  has  become  somewhat  cleared 
of  the  enormous  masses  of  rubbish  with  which  it  has  been  pur- 
posely overlaid.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Te  Bangitake,  better 
known  as  William  Kiug,  the  chief  of  Waitara,  had  refused  to 
receive  Potatau's  flag  when  it  was  sent  down  to  Taranaki,  It  is 
true  that  after  his  forcible  ejectment  and  the  declaration  of  martial 
law,  he  and  his  tribe  did  place  their  lands  under  charge  of  the 
land  leaguers,  and  join  the  King,  for  the  sake  of  the  Waikato 
alliance.  But  this,  of  course,  in  no  way  affects  the  prior  question, 
namely,  whether  we  were  or  were  not  justified  in  taking  military 
occupation  of  the  Waitara. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  either  to  offer  a  history  of 
the  war,  or  to  argue  the  question  of  its  origin ;  for  the  latter  has 
been  already  settled,  in  the  most  practical  and  decisive  manner,  bv 
the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  Ngatiawa  tribe.  The  tasK 
which  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  is  simply  to  show  the  un- 
happy result  of  that  great  original  error  in  colonization — tiie 
Government  monopoly  of  the  land-trade,  by  which  "native 
policy "  was  reduced  to  a  scheme  for  buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear ;  and  the  Governor,  who  should  have  been  looked  up  to  by 
both  races  as  mediator  in  disputes,  lowered  to  the  position  of 
head  of  a  firm.  Still,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some  leading 
points  which  may  save  labour  to  those  who  desire  to  learn  more, 
enabling  them  to  cast  aside  what  is  irrelevant  in  the  huge  pile  of 
correspondence,  despatches,  and  *^  able  memoranda,"  which  has 
been  accumulated.  Having  ourselves  been  obliged  to  master 
them,  we  can  only  liken  the  work  to  forcing  a  passage  through 
the  Sargasso  of  the  Atlantic — the  sea  of  weeds. 

"  The  Waitara,"  (we  copy  Swninson's  description)  "  a  fertile, 
open  district,  watered  by  a  small  river,  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  and  navigable  at  high  water  by  small  coasting  craft, 
was  the  locality  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  site  of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  represented  by  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  by  whom  the  settlement 
was  originally  founded,  that  if  they  were  deprived  of  that  rivor, 
they  would  lose  the  only  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
most  valuable  district  for  agriculture.  But  this  much-coveted 
spot  was  not  to  be  obtained  from  its  native  owners ;  so  the  Com- 
pany were  compelled,  with  great  reluctance,  to  lay  out  the  town 
upon  a  much  less  eligible  site ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the 
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open  land  at  the  Waiiara  has,  with  the  Taranaki  settlers^  been  an 
object  of  almost  passionate  desire." 

As  Taranaki  is  the  garden  of  New  Zealand,  so  is  Waitara  the 
garden  of  Taranaki.  The  natives  had  a  deep-rooted  regard  for 
the  spot.  The  father  of  the  present  chief,  on  his  death-bed,  had 
exacted  a  promise  from  his  son  never  to  sell  the  land.  The  feel- 
ing about  it  was  much  the  same  as  would  be  that  of  an  English 
proprietor  of  ancestral  acres,  whose  pleasure-grounds  were  invaded 
by  a  railway  company.  But  Naboth*s  vijieyard,  as  the  Maori 
called  it,  was  fated  never  to  remain  long  unsought  The  New 
PJymouth  settlers,  "cabined,  cribbed, confined"  within  the  limits  of 
a  few  thousand  acres,  certainly  did  put  pressure  on  the  Governor, 
though  not,  by  his  own  account,  of  a  very  stringent  nature ;  for 
he  reports  that  ''although  the  greater  part,  and  all  the  most 
respectable  settlers,  have  abstained  from  expressing  discontenti 
individuals  have  from  time  to  time,  by  letters  in  the  newspapers 
and  otherwise,  shown  a  strong  desire  to  expel  the  natives  and 
take  possession  of  the  lands,  to  which  they  consider  themselves 
entitled,  in  right  of  the  original  New  Zealand  Company's  pur* 
chase." 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  opinion  of  the  Taranaki  Pro- 
vincial Council  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  province,  for  that  in  New  Zealand  is  far  from 
heing  a  matter  of  course ;  but  they  laid  themselves  fairly  open  to 
the  reproof  which  they  received  from  the  Governor.  It  being 
supposed  that  some  individual  members  of  the  tribe,  having  a 
special  interest  in  particular  portions  of  the  land,  might  be  in- 
duced to  sell,  the  Council  memorialized  the  General  Assembly^ 
urging  the  expediency  of  setting  aside  the  tribal  right;  expressing 
their  opinion  that  such  of  the  natives  as  were  willing  to  dispose 
of  their  proportion  of  any  common  land  to  the  Government  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  Government  should  compel 
an  equitable  division  of  such  common  land  amongst  the  respective 
claimants,  on  the  petition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  them.  And 
they  addqd  their  opinion  that ''  no  danger  of  a  war  between  the 
Government  and  the  natives  need  be  apprehended  from  the  pro- 
secution of  a  vigorous  policy,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  natives  themselves  would  cordially  support  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder would,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  be  incapable 
of  offering  an  effectual  resistance."  But  the  suggestion  received 
no  countenance  at  that  time,  either  from  the  Government  or  the 
Assembly :  on  the  contrary,  "  I  will  never,"  wrote  the  Govemoi*^ 
''  permit  land  to  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  those  to  whom 
it  belongs ;  nor  will  I  interfere  to  compel  an  equitable  division  of 
common  land  amongst  the  respective  claimants^    This  decision 
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is  not  less  one  of  expediency  than  of  justice,  for  the  whole  of  the 
Maori  race  maintain  the  right  of  the  minority  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  land  held  in  common,  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  Wi  Eingi 
has  no  sort  of  influence  with  me  or  the  Colonial  Govermneot 
We  believe  him  to  be  an  infamous  character ;  but  I  will  not  pennit 
the  purchase  of  land  over  which  he  has  any  right  without  his 
oonsent." 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  Governor's  mistaken 
impression  in  regard  to  William  King — who  in  former  times  had 
saved  the  town  of  Wellington  from  Bangihaeta,  and  had  been 
throughout  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen — excepting  in  so  far 
as  it  enhances  the  value  of  the  declaration,  which  was  in  good 
policy,  and  was  also  good  Maori  law. 

The  Governor's  comments  upon  the  memorial  were  written  in 
1858.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  visited  Taranaki.  By  this 
time  he  had  adopted  a  ''  new  policy  ;"  that  of  recognising  no  right 
In  the  tribe,  or  in  the  chiefs,  and  of  allowing  no  claim  but  that 
of  the  individual  holders.  It  must  be  presumed  that  there  was 
«ome  connecting  link  in  his  own  mind  between  the  old  practice 
and  the  new ;  but  the  nature  of  it  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained 
from  ofl&cial  papers.  We  believe,  however  (although  this  does 
not  quite  supply  the  missing  link),  that  he  believed  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Maori  chieftainship  to  have  devolved  upon  the 
Governor,  when  sovereignty  was  assumed  by  treaty  in  1840; 
and  that  consequently,  in  any  dispute  about  the  ownership  of 
land,  he  had  authority  to  decide  between  the  rival  claimants. 
There  being  no  court  of  law  with  jurisdiction  in  such  matters, 
and  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,  it  would  follow  that  right  must  be 
done  by  the  Crown.  It  is  possible  that  this  doctrine,  though 
involving  some  confusion  of  ideas^  might  be  implied  from  the 
English  version  of  the  treaty ;  but  in  the  Maori  version  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  against.^     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  ihe 

*  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original  Maori  document,  made 
expressly  for  us,  and  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  some  of  the  best  Maori 
scnolarsnip  in  the  colony  :*- 

"  Victoria,  the  Queen  of  England,  in  her  kindly  regard  towards  the  chiefs 
and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  in  her  desire  also  to  guarantee  to  them  their  rank 
as  chiefs  and  their  land,  that  peace  may  be  sure  to  them  and  quiet  possession, 
she  has  thought  it  desirable  to  send  a  chief  to  regulate  affairs  with  the  abori- 
gines of  New  Zealand.  Let  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  be  consented  to  by 
the  natiyc  chiefs  orer  aU  parts  of  this  country  and  the  islands,  because  great 
numbers  of  her  people  have  established  themselves  in  this  country,  and  are  still 
arriving. 

"The  Queen  is  desirous  that  the  sovereignty  should  be  adjusted,  that  no 
evil  should  befall  the  aborigines  and  the  Europeans  who  are  residing  without 
law. 

"The  Queen  is  desirous  that  T.  W.  Hobson,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Nary, 
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Governor,  being  at  the  same  time  head  of  the  Land-purchase 
Department,  would  in  his  own  court,  as  Mr.  Clarke  observes, 
"  hold  the  anomalous  position  of  prosecutor,  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner." 

"  Women  and  land,"  say  the  natives,  "  are  the  destroyers  of 
men ;"  and  never  was  the  proverb  more  signally  exemplified  than 
in  the  present  instance.  There  had  been  a  long-standing  grudge 
between  William  King,  the  chief  of  Waitara,  and  another  of  the 
same  hapu,  Te  Teira  fTaylor)  by  name.  Te  Teira  took  advantage 
of  a  meeting  at  which  the  Governor  was  present  to  offer  a  piece 
of  land  for  sale,  declaring  himself  and  fnends  to  be  the  owners. 
The  Governor  having  agreed  to  buy,  conditionally,  on  proof  of 
ownership,  Te  Teira  placed  a  parawai  (bordered  mat;  at  the 
Governor's  feet.  There  is  something  about  this  theatrical  demon- 
stration which  we  are  unable  to  understand.  The  ceremony, 
according  to  oflScial  statements,  placed  Te  Teira's  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor.  We  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such 
custom,  and  know  that  it  has  been  inquired  for  without  success. 
Yet  stress  was  afterwards  laid  upon  lOng's  neglect  to  take  away 
the  mat.  He  simply  told  the  Governor  that  Waitara  was  in  his 
hands ;  that  he  would  not  let  it  go ;  and  abruptly  left  the  meet- 
ing. There  has  been  much  wordy  warfare,  in  print  and  in  debate, 
about  the  nature  of  the  mana  (influence)  of  a  chief,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  King  vetoed  the  sale.  Infinite 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  the  chief  could  not  exercise 
any  "  manorial  right"  over  the  common  land.     The  labour  is  lost, 

should  reside  as  Governor  over  all  those  parts  of  New  Zealand  surrendered  this 
day  and  hereafter  to  the  Queen.  She  says  [or  proclaims]  to  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  all  other  cniefs,  these  decrees 
now  set  forth: — 

"  First,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Assembly  and  also  all  Chiefs  who  have  not  met  in 
that  Assembly  surrender  to  the  Queen  of  England  for  ever  the  entire  soverwgnty 
over  their  country. 

"  Secondly,  the  Queen  of  England  guarantees  and  consents  to  the  chiefs,  to 
the  tribes,  to  all  men  of  New  iSalanC  the  entire  ehiejtainship  of  their  lands, 
of  their  kaingas,  of  their  property.  But  the  Chiefs  of  the  Assembly,  and  all 
other  chiefs,  shall  surrender  to  the  Queen  the  purchase  of  those  portions  of 
ground  as  agreeable  to  any  person,  being  the  proprietor  of  such  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  payment  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  them,  and  the  person 
nominated  by  the  Queen  to  negotiate  on  her  behalf. 

"  Thirdly,  this  is  guaranteecTin  consideration  of  the  surrender  to  the  sove-* 
reigntv  of  the  Queen :  The  Queen  of  England  will  protect  all  the  Aborigines  of 
New  Zealand.  All  the  privileges  in  common  with  the  people  of  England  shall 
be  granted  to  them. 

(Signed)  "  William  Hobson, 

"  Consul  and  Lieut.-Govemor. 

"  We,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Assembly  of  the  tribes  of  New  Zealand  now  assem« 
bled,  &c.  &c.  &c." 
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for  King  did  not  pretend  to  do  so.  He  spoke  as  the  mouthpieoe 
of  the  community,  as  the  guardian  of  those  who  had  not  conftcntad 
to  the  rule — residents  and  absentees. 

The  opposition  was  steadfastly  maintained ;  so  was  the 
Governor's  purpose.  After  the  lapse  of  some  months  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  called  a  meeting  to  witness  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  upon  the  purchase-money.  Out  of  the  ^o- 
ceedings  of  this  meeting  arose  a  fatal  misconception,  to  which 
much  of  the  strong  feeling  manifested  by  the  war-party  is  to  be 
attributed,  and,  not  impossibly,  the  very  war  itself.  King  was 
present  The  Commissioner  reported  to  the  Government  that  he 
had  put  the  question  to  him :  **  Does  the  land  belong  to  Teira 
and  party  ?'*  that  King  had  replied,  "  Yes :  the  land  is  theirs,  bat 
I  will  not  let  them  sell  it."  This  was  too  much  for  the  temper 
of  the  colonists,  and  caused  some  to  side  with  the  Governor,  who 
afterwards,  on  maturer  consideration,  had  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port. For  the  expression,  even  as  reported,  would  not  mean  that 
the  land  was  theirs  in  fee  simple — there  being  no  such  title 
known — but  that  as  cultivators  they  had  an  usufructuary  right 
Some  while  afterwards,  however,  it  became  known,  though  too 
late  to  be  of  use,  that  no  such  admission  had  been  made  at  all 
Important  words,  giving  an  opposite  character  to  the  phrase,  had 
been  omitted.  The  land  is  theirs,  and  our$,  said  King:  no 
matou  katoa  hold. 

The  Governor  consulted  his  executive.  The  Executive  Council 
in  New  Zealand  differs  essentially  from  the  Cabinet  (the  ministen 
responsible  to  the  House),  though  the  two  are  identical  in  pe^ 
sonality.  The  Council,  constituted  by  law,  dates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony.  The  Governor  is  bound  to  consult  his 
executive,  but  not  necessarily  to  follow  their  counsel.  They,  on 
their  part,  are  bound  by  oath  to  give  it.  The  Cabinet  advise8--thit 
is  to  say,  directs  the  Governor,  in  virtue  of  what  is  no  more  than 
an  honourable  understanding,  entered  into  when  Parliamentarj 
Government  was  conceded*  But  the  Governor  had  been  left 
supreme  in  native  matters ;  the  Cabinet  could  not  interfere ;  and 
a  curious  casuistical  question  remained,  whether  the  Council, 
composed  of  the  same  ofi&cers,  had  not  been  freed,  by  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement,  from  the  duty  of  oflFering  an  opinion.  B 
was  a  question  of  conscience :  the  ministry  thought  that  the 
executive  function  remained  imperative,  and  that  it  would  be 
"  unohivalrous  "  to  desert  the  Governor.  Also  they  themsdtes 
were  willing  to  co-operate.  A  survey  of  the  debateable  land  was 
resolved  upon ;  the  Governor  was  recommended  to  protect  tbe 
surveying  party  by  military  force ;  to  empower  the  commanding 
officer  to  proclaim  martial  law,  and  to  instruct  him  to  maintiio 
possession.     The  survey  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  withoot 
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success.  The  manner  of  its  hindrance  was  charaoteristio.  The 
chiefs,  keeping  a  body  of  men  concealed  in  reserve,  directed  the 
old  women  to  kiss  the  surveyors  and  theodolites  off  the  ground. 
Half-stifled  with  the  warmth  of  welcome,  the  men  of  chains  were 
fain  to  beat  an  inglorious  retreat.  Thereupon  was  martial  law 
proclaimed;  a  manifesto  published,  declaring  that  Te  Teira's  title 
had  been  investigated  and  found  good;  that  it  was  not  disputed 
by  anyone ;  that  payment  for  the  land  (600/.)  had  been  received 
by  Te  Teira ;  all  of  which  statements  were  subsequeutly  found 
incorrect;  and  that  the  land  now  belonged  to  the  Queen. 
The  troops  or  their  native  allies  destroyed  the  homesteads  of 
King  and  bis  people,  burning  their  pah,  driving  away  the  occupants, 
and  killing  the  cattle. 

The  manifesto,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  replete  with 
misstatement.  Yet  only  per  incuriam;  for  Governor  Browne  was 
the  last  man  to  have  knowingly  sanctioned  the  slightest  deviation 
from  fact.  He  was  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  agents ;  took  too 
much  upon  trust,  and  was  too  reserved  to  go  among  the  natives 
and  leam-for  himself.  Neither  can  he  be  justly  held  responsible 
for  more  than  one  of  the  errors  connected  with  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law.  But  this  notable  document  was  made  the 
subject  of  unsparing  criticism  in  the  House.  For  it  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  having  been  left,  by 
a  virtual  delegation  of  power,  in  discretionary  charge  of  the 
military  ofiBoer  in  command  at  New  Plymouth,  and  was  wrong- 
dated  besides.  These,  however,  were  questions  of  form,  of  small 
moment  in  comparison  with  two  material  errors  in  the  Maori 
translation,  which  declared  it  to  be  in  force,  not  as  against 
Ngatiawa,  but  against  the  Taranakis,  a  tribe  with  whom  we 
were  then  at  peace.  It  also  informed  the  Taranakis  that  **  the 
law  of  fighting  was  proclaimed  ;"*  to  which  the  Maori  response 
would  naturally  be — "  Very  good :  let  us  have  it  out." 

In  these  and  the  subsequent  proceedings,  the  ministry  had 
given  to  the  Governor  their  cordial  support ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  had  involved  themselves  far  more  than  was  advisable* 
For  war  is  an  expensive  pleasure ;  and  some  of  the  more  far- 
sighted  of  the  colonists  were  already  considering  the  payment  of 
the  bill.  For  a  dim  perception  was  beginning  to  arise,  that  the 
Home  Government,  when  hard-pressed  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
might  dispute  the  conclusion  which  had  been  so  confidently 
arrived  at  in  New  Zealand — ^that  a  land-quarrel  was  an  Imperial 
war,  unless  it  could  be  most  clearly  shown  that  the  Colonial 

•  A  New  Zealander  would  understand  it  thus :— "  Arm  yourselves  for  battle* 
and  we  will  flght  it  out."  It  is^  in  fact,  an  invitation  to  take  up  arms.— - 
Cmbu,  Remarks,  &o.  p.  17. 
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Government  were  in  no  wise  implicated.  Not  that  the  Governor 
had  ever  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  shift  any  portion  of 
the  responsibility,  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  utterly 
foreign  to  his  known  character ;  but  the  ministry  were  supposed 
to  have  been  meddlesome  over-much,  and  to  have  afforded  a  plea  for 
raising  a  financial  question  against  the  colony.  Awkward  facts 
were,  moreover,  beginning  to  emerge.  Few  of  the  settlers  had  been 
at  first  well-informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  some,  who 
had  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  on  the  strength  of  statements 
published  by  authority,  were  already  showing  signs  of  recantation. 
For  there  were  many  who  had  but  a  single  object — ^that  right 
should  be  done,  wherever  right  might  lie. 

The  Assembly  met.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  war 
party  were  predominant ;  strong  in  the  Legislative  Council ;  com- 
paratively weak  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  very  deter- 
mined, and,  as  colonial  majorities  are  wont  to  be,  somewhat 
tyrannical.  But  the  composition  of  it  is  remarkable,  as  affording 
a  complete  and  decisive  answer  to  the  supposition — entirely  gra- 
tuitous— that  the  settlers  had  put  pressure  on  the  Governor,  driving 
him  into  a  war,  in  order  that  contractors  might  profit  by  commis- 
sariat expenditure.  The  great  majority  of  those  members  whose 
constituents  might  have  profited  by  increased  expenditure  in  the 
Northern  Island,  were  opposed  to  the  Governor  s  policy  ;  while  HbQ 
members  for  the  other  island,  where  not  an  additional  shilling  was 
to  be  made,  supported  that  policy,  though  conscious  that  they  wctc 
loading  their  own  provinces  with  a  heavy  weight  of  debt. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  session,  a  select  committee 
of  inquiry  was  moved  for.  At  first  the  ministry  offered  no  oppo- 
sition ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  profuse  of  assertion  that  they 
courted  inquiry.  But  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  in  which 
much  more  came  to  light  than  had  been  expected,  they  seem  to 
have  felt  doubtful  about  the  result.  Unable^  after  the  expres- 
sions they  had  used,  to  meet  the  question  by  a  direct  negative, 
they  suggested  a  very  strange  compromise — that  only  two  persons, 
both  selected  by  the  Government,  should  be  summoned  to  give 
evidence;  one  on  each  side  of  the  question.  The  proposal  being 
rejected,  it  was  formally,  moved  by  way  of  amendment,  and 
carried.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  ministry,  having  a 
clear  though  small  majority  at  their  back,  to  have  simply  nega^ 
tived  the  original  motion,  on  the  ground  that  inquiry  would  be, 
in  their  opinion,  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  >  for  the  evasion 
of  it  was  so  much  resented  that  ultimately  it  cost  them  office. 
They  managed,  however,  to  weather  that  session,  defeating  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  the  following 
session,  the  first  of  a  new  Parliament,  they  were  in  their  torn 
similarly  defeated,  though  only  by  a  combination ;  for  the  peace 
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yaxty  'were  still  in  the  minority*  It  is  a  curions  fact,  that  every 
ninisterial  crisis  in  the  colony  has  been  decided  by  a  majority  of 
me  ;  so  evenly  have  parties  been  divided  throughout. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  varying  fortune,  until  receipt  of 
I  deOTatch  informing  the  Governor  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
he  Colonies — ^while  thinking  it  indispensable  that  severe  punish- 
nent  should  be  exacted  qn  account  of  the  unprovoked  murders 
jommitted  by  the  tribes  south  of  New  Plymouth  [Ngatiruanui 
md  Taranaki] — ^would  learn  with  satisfaction  that  William  King 
bad  been  induced  to  make  such  submission  as  would  enable  the 
GoTemor  to  accommodate  his  quarrel  with  him  vrithout  danger 
to  the  British  supremacy.  Accordingly,  the  head  of  the  Native 
Land  Purchase  Department  was  sent  to  hear  what  terms  the  in- 
surgents had  to  offer.  He  had  a  meeting  with  the  chief  of 
Ngatihaua,  William  Thompson  Tarapipipi,  the  king-maker,  who 
had  come  down  from  Waikato*as  a  mediator.  But  no  conclusive 
understanding  was  arrived  at*  An  interview,  however,  took  place 
between  Thompson  and  King,  in  presence  of  the  Waitara  natives, 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  Waikato  and  Ngatiruanui,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  subject  of  dispute — the  land  at  Waitara^ 
and  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  should  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  Thompson.  At  once,  with  Spartan  brevity,  he  gave  his  orders : 
Waikato,  return  home. 

Te  Atiawa !    To  Ngatihaua. 
Ngatiruanui !    Home. 
Let  the  soldiers  returui  to  New  Plymouth. 
As  for  the  Waitara,  leave  it  for  the  law  to  protect. 
The  command  was  forthwith  obeyed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Governor  arrived.  King,  indisposed 
to  meet  him,  retired  inland  with  a  number  of  his  people.  The 
Governor's  terms  were  accepted  by  the  remnant  who  remained ; 
the  first  article  being  as  follows : — "  The  investigation  of  the 
title,  and  the  survey  of  the  land  at  Waitara,  to  be  continued  with- 
out interruption."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the  report 
of  the  investigation,  so  far  as  it  should  have  been  at  that  period 
carried  out,  was  moved  for  in  the  House,  the  Government  were 
unable  to  produce  it. 

Thus  did  the  war  come  apparently  to  an  end,  as  usual  in  New 
Zealand,  without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was 
not  peace,  but  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  even  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  native  advocacy, 
the  greatest  mistake  of  all. 

The  peace  party,  repudiating  the  title  of  "  peace  at  any  price," 
had  come  into  power.  They,  in  their  turn,  defeated  a  motion 
of  want  of  confidence,  by  a  majority  of  one.  Shortiy  afterwards, 
the  Assembly  being  still  in  session,  a  telegram  from  England 
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reached  the  colony,  which  was  read—"  Goreraor  re-appomted." 
But  when  the  regalar  mail  came  in,  it  was  found  that  two 
letters — a  G  and  a  y— had  heen  accidentally  omitted.  Governor 
Browne  received  a  despatch  highly  complimentary,  hut  informing 
him  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  ahout  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  experience  of  Sir  Geoi^ 
Grey,  then  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Governor  Browne  Idl 
New  Zealand,  hearing  with  him  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of 
opponents  and  supporters  alike. 

Governor  Grey  had  a  harder  task  before  him  than  was  anti 
cipated  in  England.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  personal 
influence  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  over  the 
natives  would  enable  him  to  bring  them  to  reasonable  terms ; 
and  he  seemed  at  first  to  be  himself  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
he  was  warned  at  the  outset  that  he  would  find  an  essential 
change  in  the  native  mind«-*-that  they  would  stop  their  ears  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer — ^that  his  ^'mana"  was  gone.  The 
Maori  had  made  a  greater  stride  in  knowledge  than  in  civiliza- 
tion, bringing  them  up  to  the  most  dangerous  stage  for  any 
people — that  of  unregulated  progress.  They  had  become 
thoroughly  intractable ;  knowing  that  our  promises  had  not  been 
kept^hat  nothing  of  a  substantial  nature  had  ever  yet  been 
done  for  them  by  the  Government,  they  had  resolved  to  put  no 
fiirther  trust  in  Europeans,  but  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  Governor  Grey  could  do  no  more 
than  any  other  clever  and  prudent  man  could  do  in  his  place. 
But  no  more  was  expected  by  the  colonists,  who  showed  them- 
selves almost  unanimously  ready  to  give  him  wilUng  support 
For  it  happened  that  those  among  them  who  had  the  most 
strenuously  opposed  him  during  his  former  term  of  office,  be- 
longed (we  think  with  only  one  exception)  to  the  peace  party ; 
and  with  one  accord  subordinated  all  past  grievances  to  Uie 
common  object.  For  it  was  already  no  secret  that  the  *^  new 
policy"  was  to  be  reversed. 

Governor  Grey  forthwith  proceeded  to  inquire  for  himself,  and 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  statements  on  which  the 
minority  in  the  House  had  based  their  demand  for  inquiry  were 
substantially  correct.  Once  satisfied  as  to  that,  one  conrse  of 
action  only  remained— to  restore  the  Waitara,  to  place  himself 
rectu$  in  curid,  and  then  to  deal  with  the  remaining  questions 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  In  this  he  was 
eventually  supported  by  the  responsible  Government,  among 
whom  were  two  who  had  strongly  advocated  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  disputed  block. 

The  grounds  of  the  Governor's  decision  are  thus  summarized 
in  a  despatch  written  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies: 
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^*  Irt.  That  WillUm  King's  residenoe^  on  tiie  duiputed  land  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  Waitara,  was  not  merelj,  as  had  been  always 
represented  bj  the  sellers,  by  permission  of  the  Teira's  fatheft  but  in 
virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  by  all  that  section  of  the  Ngatiawa 
tribe  for  the  sake  of  defenoe  against  the  Waikatos. 

**  2.  That  a  large  number  of  natives,  between  200  and  800,  were 
living  upon  the  block  at  the  time  when  it  was  offered  for  sale,  whose 
dwelnngs  and  cultivations  were  destroyed  when  possession  was  taken 
by  the  militi^. 

''  8.  That  Teira,  as  he  now  asserts,  never  intended  to  sell  the  pahs, 
one  of  which  was  in  his  own  occupation,  and  did  intend  to  eicept  fVom 
sale  a  reserve  of  200  acres,  although  no  such  reserve  was  named  in  the 
deed  of  sale,  as  ought  to  have  been  done." 

The  ministry  base  their  acquiesoence  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  previously  unacquainted  with  these  facts.  For  this,  deriv- 
ing our  information  on  this  part  of  the  question  from  papers  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  we  are  unable  to  account.  The  first 
of  the  three  points  had  been  most  distinctly  affirmed  by  the 
peace  party ;  so  had  the  second,  except  with  regard  to  the  num- 
bers, which  were  not  known  to  have  been  so  large.  We  cannot 
multiply  quotations ;  but  the  following  extract  from  Wi  Tomp- 
Bon's  letter  to  Governor  Browne  is  conclusive  against  the 
supposition  of  the  fact  being  a  new  discovery : — 

^  War  was  made  on  William  King,  and  he  fled  from  his  Pah.  The 
Pah  was  burnt  with  fire ;  the  place  of  worship  was  burnt,  and  a  box 
containing  Testaments ;  all  was  consumed  in  the  fire ;  goods,  clotheS| 
blankets,  shirts,  trousers,  gowns,  all  were  consumed.. 

"  The  cattle  were  eaten  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  horses,  one  hundred 
in  number,  were  sold  by  auction  by  the  soldiers. 

"  It  was  this  that  disquieted  the  heart  of  William  King,  his  church 
being  burnt  by  fire.  Had  the  Governor  given  word  not  to  b\um  his 
church,  and  to  leave  his  goods  and  animals  alone,  he  would  have 
thought  also  to  spare  the  property  of  the  Pakeha.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  Pakeha's  property  being  lost  (destroyed).  When  William  King 
was  reduced  to  nakedness  through  the  work  of  the  Governor,  he  said 
that  the  Governor  was  the  cause  of  all  these  doings.  They  first  com- 
menoed  that  road,  and  he  (William  King)  merely  followed  upon  it.*' 

The  third  point  is  based  upon  a  late  admission  by  Teira  him- 
self; but  the  question  of  the  reserves  was  mooted  in  the  House, 
as  also  that  of  the  boundaries ;  though  the  attempt  to  elicit 
accurate  information  from  the  Government  was  unsuccessful.  It 
appears,  indeed,  by  the  reports  lately  received,  that  these  various 
statements  have  been  controverted  in  the  House ;  but  the  Gover- 
nor, on  learning  the  state  of  opinion,  sent  down  a  fair  challenge 
OS  to  fact  by  message.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  war 
party  were  from  the  first  a  hard-hearted  majority,  as  may  be  sup- 
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posed  from  their  having  gone  so  far,  in  1 86 1  ^  as  to  negative  a  motion 
for  attaching  Sir  William  Martin's  rejoinder  to  the  severe  attacks^ 
all  duly  printed  among  the  Parliamentary  papers — which  had  been 
directed  by  the  Government,  by  Mr.  Richmond,  and  by  Mr.  Busby, 
against  his  inquiry  into  ^^  The  Taranaki  Question."  We  are  not 
yet  in  possession  of  the  final  proceedings  of  the  session,  but 
expect  to  receive,  before  the  completion  of  this  article,  intelli- 
gence from  the  colony,  which  wiU  enable  us  to  offer  a  mofe 
specific  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  question  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Assembly. 

So  far  everything  pointed  to  a  peaceful  solution.  But  the 
expectation  was  premature.  A  few  lines  must  be  spared  in  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  The 
Waitara,  native  territory,  is  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taranaki.  To  the  south  of  the  province  is  a  block  called 
the  Tataraimaka,  occupied  by  English  settlers  under  Crown  grant 
When  we  drove  King  from  Waitara,  the  natives  drove  us  bom 
Tataraimaka,  and  claimed  it  by  right  of  conquest,  as  we  held 
Waitara.  During  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  it  was  distinctly 
announced  by  the  natives,  and  especially  by  the  Waikatos,  that 
any  attempt  to  repossess  ourselves  of  Tataraimaka  would  be  treated 
by  them  as  a  fresh  declaration  of  war ;  for  they  held  it  as  an  equi- 
valent to  Waitara.  Consequently,  Tataraimaka  was  Governor 
Grey  s  chief  difficulty.  Of  course,  however  well  disposed  he  mi^t 
have  been  to  temporize  with  the  natives,  and  to  let  the  s^ise  of 
injury  wear  out,  it  was  unendurable  that  English  settlers  should 
remain  ousted  from  their  allotments,  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  Crown.  All  were  agreed  that  they  must  be  reinstated  at  any 
cost.  But  Governor  Grey  had  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  the 
Waitara,  and  had  only  to  proclaim  the  restoration.  What  would 
seem,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to  have  been  a  great  error  in  judgment, 
was  now  committed.  The  troops  were  marched  into  Tataraunaka 
before  the  issue  of  the  proclamation.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  natives  kept  their  word,  and  renewed  the  war  after  their  native 
fashion,  by  a  terrible  and  shocking  murder. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  presented  to  the  Assembly,  that  the 
issue  of  the  proclamation  declaring  the  abandonment  of  the 
Waitara  purchase  had  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  diflSculty 
which  the  responsible  ministry  found  in  making  up  their  minds 
about  the  matter ;  though  what  they  had  to  do  with  a  purely 
native  matter  is  not  quite  clear.  Governor  Grey,  in  his  account 
of  the  affair,  says,  fairly  enough : — "  I  take  great  blame  to  my- 
self for  having  spent  so  long  a  time  in  trying  to  get  my  respon- 
sible advisers  to  agree  in  some  general  plan  of  proceeding.  I 
think,  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  case,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  acted 
at  once,  without,  or  even  against,  their  advice ;  but  I  hoped,  from 
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day  to  day  to  receive  their  decision, — and  I  was  anxious,  in  a 
question  which  concerned  the  future  of  both  races,  to  carry  as 
much  support  with  me  as  I  could ;  indeed,  I  could  not  derive  the 
full  advantage  from  what  I  proposed  to  do  unless  I  did  so."  The 
admission  does  credit  to  the  writer ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
fallacy — the  ignoratio  elenchi,  lurks  in  the  reasoning.  The 
argument,  as  we  understand  it,  is— that  if  the  Ministers  had 
agreed  sooner,  the  proclamation  would  have  preceded  the  military 
occupation  of  Tataraimaka.  This  is  true,  yet  seemingly  beside 
the  question,  which  is — ^Why  were  the  troops  moved  at  all  before 
Ministers  had  made  up  their  minds?  The  natives  had  held 
Tataraimaka  so  long,  that  there  could  have  been  no  great  loss  of 
national  honour  in  suffering  them  to  hold  it  unmolested  a  short 
while  longer. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  Waikatoes,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  instigated  and  directed  the  murders,  rose  in  arms. 
This  time,  the  natives  placed  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong, 
and  a  severe  lesson  has  to  be  administered.  There  is  no  longer 
a  peace  party  in  New  Zealand.  Yet  should  justice  be  tempered 
with  mercy.  Let  it  be  not  forgotten  that  the  present  war  is  but 
a  continuation  of  the  former  one,  originally  provoked  by  our- 
selves. 

We  must  now  turn  back  to  the  session  of  1862,  which  was 
signalized  by  two  remarkable  events — ^the  rejection  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  offer  to  commit  the  management  of  the  natives  to 
the  colonists ;  and  the  abrogation  by  act  of  the  Assembly,  of  the 
Government  monopoly  of  land  sales. 

As  to  the  offer,  it  was  mistimed.  The  conduct  of  native 
affairs,  refused  while  easy,  was  pressed  upon  the  colonists  in  a 
time  of  difficulty.  They  had  moreover  been  angered  by  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  them,  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony ; 
to  which  colour  migjht  be  given  should  they  fail,  as  was  not 
unlikely,  to  extricate  the  colony  from  the  difficulties  into  which 
it  bad  been  plunged ;  they  had  heard  the  war  called  '*  a  settlers' 
•war,"  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  might  tend 
to  confuse  their  duties  with  those  of  the  Governor,  which  it  was 
now  more  than  ever  necessary  to  keep  distinct ;  and  they  sus- 
pected— justly  or  unjustly — the  motives  which  prompted  the 
offer.  For  they  supposed  it  to  be  preparatory  to  a  claim  upon 
the  Colonial  Treasury  for  the  expenses  of  an  Imperial  war. 
**  Settle  first  the  diflBculties  in  which  you  have  yourselves  involved 
us,"  was  virtually  the  reply  of  the  colonists ;  "  start  us  fair,  and 
we  will  undertake  to  govern  the  natives,  defraying  every  stiver  of 
the  cost  of  quarrels  of  our  own  raising,  should  we  so  far  mis- 
manage what  we  undertake.  But  we  respectfiilly  decline,  at 
present,  to  implicate  ourselves  with  that  for  which  we  were  not 
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allowed  to  become  responsible."  The  refusal  seems  to  have  oaased 
much  disappointment  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  for  Goyemor  Giej 
bad  somewhat  prematurely  informed  the  Secretary  of  State, 
*'  that  he  had  arranged  to  consult  his  responsible  Ministers  in 
relation  to  native  affairs,  in  the  same  manner  as  npon  all  other 
subjects." 

By  the  Native  Lands  Act,  a  great  act  of  justice  was  done  to 
the  Maori  by  the  colonists,  who,  it  is  only  right  to  say,  were 
stoutly  supported  by  Governor  Grey.  After  twenty  years'  agita- 
tion of  the  question  by  the  northern  settlers,  a  measure  was 
introduced,  having  for  its  object  the  unqualified  recognition  of 
the  native  title  over  all  land  not  ceded  to  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
natives'  right  to  deal  with  their  land  as  they  pleased,  after  the 
owners,  according  to  native  custom,  had  been  ascertained.  The 
promise  implied  in  the  Maori  version  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi 
— that  natives  of  New  Zealand  should  be  allowed  to  have  as 
good  a  title  to  their  lands  as  Europeans,  and  that  they  should 
in  the  event  of  their  selling  or  leasing,  be  allowed  to  obtain  the 
value  of  such  lands,  has  been  fulfilled.  The  New  Zealand  land 
question  is  ended. 


The  foregoing  pages  were  already  in  type  when  the  latest 
intelligence  from  the  colony  reached  this  country.  Concerning 
this  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  that  positive  knowledge  which 
thus  far  we  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  being  hence- 
forth obliged  to  rely  on  the  papers  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
on  newspaper  articles,  and  the  reports  of  the  debates.  The  first 
are  probably  trustworthy;  the  second  must  be  received  with 
caution,  colonial  newspapers  being  mostly  characterized  by 
strong  party  spirit,  and  much  employed  in  contradicting  each 
other.  The  debates  are  not  very  well  reputed,  unless  when  the 
speeches  are  supplied  or  revised  by  those  who  delivered  them. 

Another  session  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  been  held. 
In  the  previous  session  the  colonists  had  declined  to  accept  the 
management  of  native  affairs  until  imimediate  difficulties  should 
have  been  overcome.  This  time,  however,  grateful  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  aid  rendered  by  the  Home  Government,  they  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  task,  thus  doing  away  at  last  with  that 
system  of  double  government  which  ought  never  to  have  existed, 
and  which  had  proved  so  fertile  of  imbroglio.  A  change  had, 
moreover,  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
previous  refusal  had  been  made.  The  main  points  of  the  ques- 
tion had  now  been  brought  into  prominent  relief;  much  miscon- 
ception had  been  removed,  and  the  colonists  could  now  venture 
to  accept  without  fear  of  incurring  responsibility  for  previous 
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eyents.  They  had  no  longer  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
the  rebellion  being  considered  as  a  "  settlers'  war."  The  Waitara 
incnmbrance  had  also  been  cleared  away  by  the  Governor,  to 
whom,  in  our  opinion,  the  whole  credit  is  due.  For  it  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  whether  any  responsible  Ministry  could  have 
ventured  on  a  measure  so  distasteful  to  the  majority  in  the 
House. 

In  this  matter  Governor  Grey  seems  to  have  been  not  very 
fairly  used.  He  had  laid  before  the  Assembly  the  facts  and 
evidence  on  which  he  had  based  his  restoration  of  the  Waitara. 
In  consequence  of  the  manifest  hesitation  to  accept  them,  he 
offered  a  fair  challenge,  inviting  the  distrustful  to  join  issue  on 
the  question  of  fact.  The  challenge  was  only  productive  of  the 
two  following  resolutions,  which  do  not  meet  the  case : — 

"  1.  That  this  House,  having  supported  the  measure  taken  by  his 
Excellency  the  late  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  to  repress  the  armed 
interference  of  W.  King  at  Waitara ;  because  as  set  forth  in  its  Eeso- 
lution  of  August  16, 1860,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  such  measures 
were  *  indispensable  for  the  due  maintenance  of  her  Majesty's  authority* 
— considers  that  the  renewed  and  definitive  recognition  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  despatch  of  the  25th  August,  1863,  'of 
the  justice  of  exerting  military  force  against  W.  King  and  his  allies,' 
has  happily  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  this  House  to  controvert  or 
supplement  statements  made  by  his  Excellency  8ir  G^rge  Grey,  in 
his  despatches  on  the  Waitara  question. 

"  2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  good  faith  of  the  Crown 
and  the  interests  of  both  races  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  thiis  colony, 
demand  that  the  chief  Teira  and  his  people  should  be  protected  from 
possible  illegal  aggressioxi ;  and  that  in  justice  to  him,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  contained  in  his  petition  to  this  House,  the 
investigation  into  the  title  to  the  Waitara  block  promised  by  Qt)vemor 
Gore  Browne  and  by  Governor  Sir  G.  Grey  should  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period." 

Much  is  implied,  but  little  is  expressed.  Surely  such  is  not 
the  manner  in  which  a  public  question  should  be  dealt  with.  It 
is  deemed  "unnecessary  to  controvert  or  to  supplement  state- 
ments made  by  his  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  in  his  despatches 
on  the  Waitara  question."  The  time  has  been  when  his  des- 
patches, during  his  former  tenure  of  office,  were  treated  with 
merciless  severity ;  but  then  they  were  tangibly  and  downrightly 
impugned.  The  controverted  statements  were  specified ;  the 
oounter  assertions  and  disproois  set  down  with  minute  precision  ; 
opportunity  for  vindication  was  freely  ofiFered.  Now  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  authority  is  resorted  to,  apparently  for  shelter ; 
hut  how  his  Grace's  "  recognition,"  in  England,  should  settle  ques- 
tions of  fact  in  New  Zealand  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
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The  second  resolation  is  a  mystification.  It  is  clear  that  Tein, 
and  all  other  of  Her  Majesty's  native  subjects,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected  from  possible  aggression.  But  such  has  not  hitiierto  beoi 
our  practice  in  New  Zealand.  For  our  own  ease  and  quietness, 
we  have  allowed  them  to  maintain  their  feuds  at  pleasure.  If  the 
resolution  implies  no  more  than  a  change  in  our  previous  policy, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  seems  to  hint  at  more. 
In  regard  to  the  concluding  observation — that  the  investigation 
of  the  title  to  the  Waitara  should  be  completed  at  the  eariiesi 
possible  period — it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  this  matter, 
all  are  now  of  one  accord.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  mover 
of  this  resolution  should  have  been  one  of  those  who  opposed 
investigation  in  the  session  of  IdGO. 

A  bill  entituled  ''The  New  Zealand  Settlements  Act*'  was  passed, 
which  we  trust  will  receive  careful  attention  from  the  law  officers 
of  the  Grown.  Divested  of  technical  phraseology,  it  is  in  reality 
an  Act  empowering  the  Governor  to  confiscate  land  on  suspicion 
of  treason,  giving  subsequent  compensation  to  such  of  the  owners 
as  shall  be  able  to  prove  their  innocence.  While  regretting  with 
the  Goveroor  that  it  should  have  been  ''found  necessary  to  pass 
laws  conferring  temporarily  on  the  Government  powers  which, 
under  the  British  rule,  are  only  granted  by  the  Legislature  in 
times  of  great  public  danger,"  we  freely  admit  that  some  such 
enactment  is  required.  It  is  clear  that  the  lands  of  the  rebel 
natives  must  be  charged,  so  far  as  they  suffice,  with  the  cost  of 
the  war.  It  is  also  manifest  that,  owing  to  the  complication  of 
tribal  tenure,  nothing  short  of  arbitrary  power  could  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  variety  of  cases  that  must  arise.  Nor  is  there  any 
likelihood  tl)at  the  power  will  be  abused.  But  a  very  serious 
question  still  remains  behind, — whether  the  Act  be  within  the 
powers  of  a  Colonial  Parliament.  What  if  the  Assembly  were  to 
go  one  step  farther,  and  pass  bills  of  attainder  ?  While  carefolly 
avoiding  anything  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  a  legal  arga- 
ment,  we  take  occasion  to  observe  that  the  New  Zealand  Con* 
stitution  Act  prohibits  the  enactment  of  any  law  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England  ;  not  only  to  statute  law,  but  also  (a  prohibition 
too  often  lost  sight  of)  to  the  common  law,  which  nothins(  but 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  override.  There  is  no 
desire  in  the  New  Zealand  Assembly  to  transgress  their  legitimate 
powers,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  those  powers.  If  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  should  delibe- 
rately affirm  that  the  Act  in  question  is  not  vUra  viret^  there 
is  an  end  to  all  further  dispute.  Should  they  feel  themselves 
obliged,  on  technical  grounds,  to  advise  its  disallowance  by  the 
Grown,  all  practical  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  substi- 
tuting an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.     In  any  case,  snch 
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procedure  would  be  advantageous.  Such  an  Act  would  obviate, 
among  the  natives,  much  heart-burning,  jealousy,  and  suspicion 
of  interested  motives.  It  might  even  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in. 
For  although  they  look  down  upon  the  "  White  Bunanga,"  they 
pay  willing  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  by  whose  authority  they 
would  suppose  such  a  law  to  have  been  made. 

The  signal  success  of  General  Cameron,  who  assaulted  and 
carried,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  th^  entrenched  position  of 
the  Waikatos  at  Rangiriri,  is  supposed  to  have  brought  the  war 
**  virtually  to  an  end."  We  refrain  from  anticipating  the  future ; 
bnt  believe  the  announcement  to  be  premature.  Should  the 
natives  change  their  tactics,  and  avoid  making  a  stand  in  force, 
hostilities  may  yet  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  time.  They  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  we  canijiot  follow  them  (away  from  the 
water)  any  faster  than  we  can  make  roads ;  and  that  while  their 
commissariat  costs  them  nothing,  we  are  expending  at  the  rate  of 
flo  many  pounds  an  hour.  The  question  of  war  or  peace  depends 
solely  upon  the  present  temper  of  the  natives  engaged;  upon 
which  no  one  in  this  country  can  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  we  shall  have  done  with 
Waikato,  Ngatiruanui  and  Taranaki,  whose  atrocities  cannot  be 
condoned,  have  still  to  be  disposed  of. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  an  intricate  and  troublesome  ques- 
tion  still  remains  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country-— 
that  of  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  We  incline 
to  believe,  that  if  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  only  on  questions  of 
account.  The  colonists,  while  steadily  maintaining  that  neither 
technically  nor  morally  are  they  specially  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  an  Imperial  war,  are  far  from  being  unmindful  of  the  efforts  of 
the  mother  country  in  their  behalf.  They  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute as  far  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  colony  will  allow. 
There  are  no  symptoms  of  a  niggardly  spirit  among  the  thinking 
men,  by  whom,  and  not  by  those  who  pander  to  the  passions  of 
the  hour  for  the  sake  of  a  few  stray  votes  at  an  election,  the 
feelings  of  a  country  must  fairly  be  judged.  Close  interpellation 
must  be  expected  in  committee  of  ways  and  means,  concerning 
that  additional  penny  in  the  pound  of  income  tax  which  the 
colony  is  accused  of  having  inflicted  on  the  tax-payers  at  home. 
Bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ultimate  charge,  after  subtracting 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  troops,  who  have  to  be  supported  in 
one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  will  be  nearly  so  heavy.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  land  confiscated  on  account  of  rebellion,  in' 
theory  escheats  to  the  Crown ;  in  practice,  the  colony  \n\\  have 
to  account  for  the  market  value,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  appears 
indeed  to  be  supposed  in  New  Zealand,  that  these  lands  will  be 
found  capable  of  bearing  the  whole  of  the  burden.'    We  are  not 
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60.  sanguine,  but  have  no  misgivings  about  the  feeling  vrith 
which  the  question  will  be  entertained  on  either  side.  It  will  be 
liberal  and  becoming  to  both.  Yet  it  is  high  time  that  some 
definite  arrangement  should  be  come  to  about  the  cost  of 
"  England's  little  wars."  The  colonies,  when  once  allowed  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  have  no  right  to  depend  upon 
the  mother  country  for  defence,  either  from  rebellion  from  within, 
or  against  aggression  from  without,  so  long  as  they  contribute 
nothing,  by  way  of  taxation,  to  the  maintenance  of  tiie  Imperial 
armaments.  It  is  easy  to  raise  the  well-worn  cry  of  ^'no  taxation 
without  representation ;"  but  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  a  counter  dry 
against  taxing  one  portion  of  the  empire  for  the  exclusive  advan- 
tage of  another.  AH  alike  are  bound  in  fairness  to  share  the 
burdens  of  the  empire  together  with  the  benefits ;  and  until  this 
be  agreed  to,  it  will  be  difficult  to  withstand  the  arguments  of 
those  economists  who  maintain  that  it  would  be  better  for  th^ 
mother  country  to  sever  the  connexion,  turning  her  colonies 
adrift.  The  equitable  arrangement  would  be,  for  all  alike  to 
contribute,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  the  British 
Government  in  return  rendering  assistance  whenever  it  might  be 
needed,  free  of  additional  charge ;  and  this,  if  insisted  on,  might 
be  reached  with  less  difficulty  than  experience  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  For  the  tables  have  been  turned.  In  the  old  times, 
whenever  a  colony  felt  herself  aggrieved,  her  first  resource  was 
to  threaten  to  "  cut  the  painter."  Now,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
value  of  the  connexion  is  better  understood,  and  that  all  real 
causes  of  complaint  have  disappeared,  England  could  bring  any 
one  of  her  dependencies  to  order,  by  simply  retorting  th^ 
threat ;  provided  only  that  she  could  succeed  in  inducing  belief 
that  she  would  act  up  to  her  expressed  intention. 
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J.  Histoire  de  la  lAtUrature  Anglaise.  Par  H.  Taine.  Trois 
Tomes.     Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie.     1868. 

-2.  The  Afternoon  Lectures  on  English  Literature.  London: 
Bell  and  Daldy. 

2.  English  Writers.  The  Writers  before  Chancer;  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  four  Periods  of  English  Litera- 
ture. By  Henry  Morley.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1864. 

IT  is  neither  difficult  nor  meritorious  to  swell  the  chorus  of 
praise  chanted  in  honour  of  him  who,  by  his  literary 
prowess,  has  ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  The  real  duty  of 
a  critic  consists  in  forestalling  the  universal  verdict,  by  decreeing 
to  him  whose  name  is  comparatively  obscure,  and  whose  works, 
though  of  striking  excellence,  are  not  already  popular,  the 
laurel  crown  which  the  general  public  will  afterwards  consider  to 
be  his  proper  and  well-earned  guerdon.  About  three  years  ago, 
when  discharging  that  duty,  we  introduced  to  our  readers  a  young 
French  author,  of  whose  abilities  we  had  formed  a  very  high 
estimate,  and  whose  writings  thoroughly  merited,  as  we  thought, 
to  be  studied  and  appreciated  in  this  country.*  Moreover,  we 
believed  that  M.  H.  Taine  was  destined  to  render  still  greater 
service  to  literature,  and  attain  a  loftier  rank  among  its  most 
distinguished  cultivators,  than  he  had  then  done  or  achieved.  The 
work  by  him  which  heads  this  article,  fiilly  confirms  the  correct- 
ness of  our  anticipations.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  should  his 
name  continue  unfamiliar  to  lettered  Englishmen !  M.  Taine  has 
a  title  to  their  notice  and  respect  which  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  overlook;  for  he  has  produced  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable 
history  that  now  exists  of  the  copious  and  splendid  literature  of 
England. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  result  of  M.  Taine's  labours,  we 
must  pass  with  brief  mention  two  valuable  works  in  which  the  same 
subject  is  treated  by  native  writers.  "  The  Afternoon  Lectures  on 
English  Literature "  are  entitled  to  a  careful  perusal.  Each  of 
the  topics  is  handled  with  marked  discrimination  and  uncommon 

•  See  an  article  on  the  "  Critical  Theory  and  Writings  of  H.  Taine,"  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  Joljr,  1861.  It  is  a  curious  ooincidence  that  another 
vriter,  in  an  article  similar  in  tone  and  scope  to  the  foregoing  one,  introduced 
H.  Taine  to  the  American  public  through  the  medium  of  the  North  American 
JBevieto  for  July,  1861. 
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freshness,  that  on  "  National  Character  "  displaying,  in  addition, 
both  subtlety  and  depth  of  thought.  "The  Writers  before 
Chaucer  "  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  larger  work,  in  which  Mr. 
Morley  proposes  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  our  literature.  The 
plan  is  a  vast  one.  If  the  succeeding  volumes  shall  be  as  care- 
fully and  skilfully  composed  as  the  first,  Mr.  Morley  will  have 
succeeded  in  worthily  doing  what  he  says  in  the  preface  it  is  his 
object  to  do,  that  is,  **  to  tell,  with  something  of  the  sustained 
interest  of  national  biography,  the  story  of  the  English  mind." 
The  work  will  be  indispensable  both  for  reference  and  study. 

When  writing  the  history  of  our  literature,  M.  Taine  inculcates 
and  supports  a  theory  of  criticism  and  a  theory  of  history.  On  a 
former  occasion  we  explained  his  theory  of  criticism,  and  expressed 
our  dissent  from  the  author's  view  that,  by  means  of  his  theory, 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  to  the  results  of  criticism  the  certainty 
of  scientific  demonstrations.  We  still  think,  as  we  formerly 
thought,  that  in  M.  Taine's  hands  his  theory  leads  to  important 
conclusions ;  but  we  attribute  this  far  more  to  the  talent  of  the 
writer  than  to  the  use  of  his  theory.  We  shall  again  state  what 
that  theory  is,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  its  value; 
we  shall  next  state  M.  Taine's  views  as  to  how  history  ought 
to  be  written,  and  then  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  lite- 
rature from  his  point  of  view,  and  endeavour  to  make  that  sketch 
refiect  with  fideUty  M.  Taine's  particular  sentiments  and  opinions. 

According  to  him  every  writer  is  governed  by  a  dominant  prin- 
ciple. All  his  writings  bear  the  impress  of  a  master-thought,  and 
if  this  master-thought  be  grasped,  the  nature  and  quality  of  his 
genius  can  be  estimated  and  disclosed.  External  circumstances 
influence  a  man's  genius  and  modify  its  development.  Like  the 
plant  which  if  left  to  itself  will  become  a  stately  tree,  but  which 
if  tortured  and  twisted  by  the  elements,  or  human  devices,  will 
remain  dwarfed,  or  assume  an  unnatural  shape;  so  will  the 
growth  of  a  writer's  genius  terminate  in  abnormal  or  capricious 
results,  if  baneiully  ^ected  by  his  position  in  life  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  era.  In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  with  correctness  in 
what  a  writer's  characteristics  consist,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
both  what  he  was  by  nature  and  to  what  extent  his  natural  bent 
was  influenced  by  external  circumstances.  What  is  true  of  an 
individual,  is  equally  true  of  the  nation  of  which  he  forms  a  pari 
A  nation's  literature  is  chiefly  useful  in  representing  the  innate 
character  and  acquired  bias  of  those  who  compose  it.  Wher 
writing  the  history  of  national  literature,  these  three  questioni 
must  be  posed  and  answered : — Firsts  from  what  race  does  tfc 
nation  spring  ?  Second,  what  position  did  it  occupy  when  the 
various  sections  of  its  literature  were  produced  ?  'Third,  at  whit 
period  were  these  sections  begun  and  ended  ?    By  race  is  meaat 
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the  innate  and  hereditary  dispositions  implanted  in  man  at  birth, 
and  with  which  are  usually  associated  marked  peculiarities  in 
irame  and  temperament.  By  position  is  meant  the  particular 
part  of  the  earth  whereon  man  lives,  and  the  various  accidents  of 
politics  and  social  status  by  which  he  is  affected.  Besides  the 
first  impulse  and  the  given  condition,  there  is  the  velocity  ac- 
quired, and  this  constitutes  the  period.  When  national  character 
and  surrounding  circumstances  are  in  full  play,  they  do  not 
operate  on  a  blank  page,  but  on  one  where  a  distinct  impress  is 
already  perceptible.  According  as  the  page  be  regarded  at  one 
time  or  another  the  impression  will  appear  di£ferent,  and  the 
operation  proceeding  under  changed  conditions  will  suffice  to 
alter  the  final  result. 

In  truth,  history  is  a  psychological  problem.  "The  only  dis- 
tinction between  problems  in  morals  and  in  physics  is,  that  the 
direction  and  amount  of  the  forces  cannot  be  determined  and 
-weighed  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  If  necessities  or  faculties 
are  quantities  having  degrees  like  pressure  or  weight,  these  quan- 
tities are  not  measurable  like  those  of  pressure  or  weight.  We 
cannot  clothe  them  in  a  correct,  or  approximately  correct, 
formula ;  we  can  but  have  and  give  with  regard  to  them  a  literary 
impression;  we  are  reduced  to  note  and  cite  the  salient  facts 
-wherein  they  are  manifested,  and  which  roughly  indicate  about 
-what  part  of  the  scale  we  must  class  them."  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  final  result  is  produced  after  the  same  rule.  It  is  great 
or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  or  magnitude  of  the 
fundamental  forces,  and  as  the  effects  of  race,  of  position,  and 
period,  combine  to  add  something  to  each  of  these  forces  or  to 
DulUfy  each  other.  Hence  it  is  that  long  barren  epochs,  and 
epochs  of  striking  success,  appear  at  irregular  intervals  and  with- 
out apparent  reason  in  the  life  of  a  people.  The  cause  of  these 
appearances  is  internal  contrariety  or  concord.  It  was  the 
concord  of  the  creative  forces  which  produced  the  finished  polite- 
ness, the  regular  and  noble  literature,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Bossuet ;  the  grandiose  metaphysical  systems  and  the  all- 
embracing  critical  spirit  of  Hegel  and  Goetlie.  Discordance 
between  these  forces  produced  the  imperfect  literature,  the  scan- 
dalous comedy,  and  abortive  drama  of  Dryden  and  Wycherley. 

The  problem  which  history  ought  to  solve  is — "  Given,  a  litera- 
ture, a  system  of  philosophy,  a  society,  an  art  or  a  class  of  arts, 
what  are  the  moral  states  in  which  they  are  produced,  and 
what  conditions  of  race,  position,  and  period  are  best  fitted  to 
induce  these  moral  states  ?  There  is  a  distinct  moral  state  suit- 
able for  each  of  their  formations  and  their  ofishoots  ;  there  is  one 
for  art  in  general  and  for  every  description  of  art,  for  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music  ^  each  of  them  has  its  special  germ 
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in  the  wide  field  of  hamon  psychology,  each  its  law  of  virtae  by 
which  we  see  it  flourish,  as  if  by  chance,  and  isolated  among  flor- 
rounding  failures,  like  paintiug  in  Flanders  and  Holland  daring 
the  seventeenth  century,  like  poetry  in  England  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  like  music  in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth  century/* 
The  rule  of  human  growth  is  what  history  must  find  ;  the  appro- 
priate psychology  of  each  formation  is  what  it  must  firame ;  the 
complete  picture  of  these  essential  conditions  it  must  striTe  to 
produce.  Behind  the  smeared  page  should  be  sought  and  disclosed 
the  peculiar  sentiments,  the  ferment  of  ideas,  the  frame  of  mind 
which  prevailed  when  the  document  was  written.  In  this  respect^ 
a  great  poem,  a  novel,  or  the  confessions  of  a  man  of  genius,  are 
infinitely  more  instructive  than  a  pile  of  histories  and  a  crowd  of 
historians.  "I  would  give  fifty  volumes  of  charters  and  one 
hundred  volumes  of  diplomatic  documents  for  the  Memoirs  of 
Cellini,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Luther's  Table-talk,  or  the  Come- 
dies of  Aristophanes."  The  study  of  di£ferent  literatures  is  the 
best  preparation  for  composing  an  ethical  history  and  advancing 
towards  the  knowledge  of  those  psychological  laws  upon  which 
events  depend.  It  is  the  special  feature  of  English  civilization^ 
*'  that,  over  and  above  its  spontaneous  development,  it  presents  a 
compulsory  deviation,  that  it  underwent  the  last  and  most  infla- 
ential  of  conquests,  and  that  the  three  conditions  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, race,  climate,  and  the  Norman  invasion,  may  be  regarded 
in  its  monuments  with  perfect  distinctness  ;  so  well,  indeed,  that 
we  may  study  in  its  history  the  two  most  important  sources  of 
human  transformation,  I  mean  nature  and  restraint,  and  they  may 
be  studied,  too,  without  pause  or  uncertainty,  in  an  authentic  and 
complete  series  of  monuments.  I  have  striven  to  define  the 
original  motive- springs,  to  show  their  gradual  effects,  to  explain 
how  they  have  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  great  works  in  politics^ 
religion,  and  literature,  and  to  unveil  the  mechanism  whereby 
the  barbarous  Saxon  has  become  the  EngUshman  of  the  pro- 
sent  day." 

The  element  of  race  which  has  influenced  and  determined  the 
course  and  character  alike  of  English  history  and  of  English 
literature,  is  Saxon.  The  idea  of  duty,  in  other  words,  self-denial 
exercised  for  a  noble  end,  was  the  ruling  principle  of  that  race. 
The  Saxons  were  continent,  and  faithful  to  their  marriage  vows. 
They  produced  no  love  songs,  because  they  regarded  love  as  a 
serious  thing  and  the  reverse  of  a  frivolous  pastime.  In  their  social 
as  in  their  conjugal  relations  they  were  grave  and  sober ;  in  Saxon 
England  as  in  Germany,  '*  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  melancholy 
temperament  and  the  savagery  of  a  barbarous  life,  we  see  the 
tragic  faculties  of  man  alone  dominant  and  active,  the  strong 
power  of  love  and  the  strong  power  of  will."    Hence  it  is,  the 
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beroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Oermanio  poems  are  truly 
heroic.  Of  this,  fiie  poem  of  "  Beowulf'  is  a  striking  example  and 
conclusive  proof.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poets  crowded  their  thoughts 
into  short  verses  ornamented  with  three  words  beginning  with  the 
same  letter.  Their  supreme  efforts  were  directed  towards  con- 
densing to  the  utmost  their  thoughts  and  expressions,  giving  to 
both  the  greatest  conciseness,  and  thereby  making  them  produce 
the  greatest  possible  effect.  The  traits  which  distinguish  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  also  distinguish  that  which  will  one  day  succeed  it. 

By  their  sadness,  their  aversion  for  a  sensual  and  an  expansive 
existence,  they  were  admirably  prepared  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  produce  biblical  poems  like  those  of  Caedmon ; 
but  when  they  wrote  in  Latin,  they  displayed  a  natural  incapacity 
to  adopt  the  Latin  spirit.  Unable  to  think  or  reason,  the  pro* 
foundest  of  them  "re-wrote  the  dead  doctrines  of  dead  authors." 
The  national  literature  expired  when  its  cultivators  ceased  to  em- 
ploy their  native  language.  Yet  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  race 
was  too  innate  and  permanent  to  decay  or  be  destroyed  by  any 
external  influence,  and  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  vanished  after 
the  Conquest,  "  it  was  as  a  river  which  sinks  into  and  runs  under 
the  soil.  It  will  issue  forth  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred 
years." 

The  Normans  who  subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  They  had  first  settled  on  French  soil,  had  inter-* 
married  with  the  natives,  and  their  offspring  had  become  imbued  with 
the  ideas  and  had  acquired  the  national  characteristics  of  French- 
men. They  formed  the  French  language  so  completely  that 
Frenchmen  even  now  understand  their  codes  and  their  poem&  A 
century  and  a  half  of  residence  in  France  had  refined  their  manners 
and  polished  their  ideas  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  consider 
the  Anglo-Saxons  illiterate  and  barbarou&  The  Anglo-Saxon 
was  by  nature  prone  to  meditation,  and  found  in  his  meditations 
motives  and  incentives  to  action.  The  Norman's  natural  tendency 
was  to  "  conceive  an  event  or  an  object,*'  and  to  do  this  speedily 
and  clearly ;  he  was  no  visionary,  and  did  not  possess  high  imagi- 
native powers.  "  His  emotion  was  skin  deep ;  he  was  not  impressed 
by  an  object  in  its  complexity  or  totality,  but  piecemeal,  in  a  dis- 
cursive and  superficial  manner.  Hence,  no  European  race  was 
less  poetical."  Norman  poets  sought  facts,  strung  them  logically 
and  harmoniously  together;  never  adorning  them  with  warm 
colours,  or  embodying  them  in  splendid  pictures.  They  were  too 
fluent  and  too  clear,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  were  too  brief 
and  too  obscure.  "  How  to  co-ordinate  ideas  is  what  the  French 
have  taught  Europe ;  what  ideas  are  most  pleasing  they  have 
shown  to  Europe,  and  these  are  the  things  which  the  French  of 
the  eleventh  century,  first  with  the  soldier  s  lance,  then  with  the 
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master's  rod,  and  lastly  with  the  schoolmaster's  birch,  were  occupied 
duriDg  five  hundred  years  in  teaching  and  exhibiting  to  their 
Saxons/' 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Normans  to  impose  their  manners  and 
language  on  the  conquered  race  wholly  miscarried.  That  race 
was  too  inert  and  stolid  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  mass  of  the  people  clung  to  old 
habits  and  the  old  language  with  wonderful  courage  and  tenacity, 
the  result  being  that  the  habits  and  speech  of  the  mass  domi- 
nated those  of  the  few.  The  Norman  had  to  learn  the  language 
in  order  to  command  his  Anglo-Saxon  dependents,  or  to  converse 
with  his  Anglo-Saxon  wife.  His  children  were  taught  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  their  mothers  and  nurses.  At  length  a  new  language 
was  formed,  having  for  foundation  and  idiom  the  old  Saxon, 
containing  several  Norman  words  and  phrases,  and  being  the 
tonj<ue  spoken  and  understood  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
While  this  transformation  was  in  progress,  several  literary  worits 
were  produced,  but  these  had  little  value.  They  were  imitations, 
translations,  and  unskilful  copies;  mere  repetitions  of  Frencl 
works  without  their  merits  and  with  greater  faults.  The  onl} 
literature  of  which  England  could  be  proud  was  her  ballad -poetry ; 
poetry  produced  by  uneducated  men  to  express  the  feelings  of 
their  class,  heartily  relished  by  those  for  whom  it  was  composed ; 
admirable  because  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, and  the  vigour  and  truth  of  its  tone. 

Chaucer  was  the  first  great  writer  of  the  new  language,  as 
well  as  the  founder  of  a  new  literature.  Although  impregnated 
with  the  notions  of  his  time,  yet  in  one  respect  he  far  outstripped 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  and  noted 
differences  of  character,  who  essayed  to  image  forth  living  per- 
sonages, personages  whose  past  history  could  be  read,  whose  future 
actions  could  be  divined,  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  stand  forth  before  our  eyes  as  individuals  and  as  types, 
and  occupy  places  in  our  memories  like  the  creations  of  Shake- 
speare. If,  in  some  of  his  works,  Chaucer  wrote  only  to  amuse 
others  and  himself,  in  others,  because  he  had  studied  and  reflected, 
he  wrote  with  the  gravity  of  a  thinker  and  the  solicitude  of  a 
great  artist.  His  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  instead  of  being  a  simple 
string  of  incidents  like  other  contemporary  poems,  is  a  carefully 
arranged  and  completed  whole.  Because  so  perfect  as  a  whole 
it  is  so  noteworthy.  Preceding  poets,  whether  barbarians  or  semi- 
barbarians,  warriors  of  the  heptarchy  or  knights  of  the  Middle 
Age,  expressed  their  sentiments  in  the  manner  most  natural  and 
congenial  to  them,  but  without  heeding  form  of  expression  ot 
method  of  arrangement  In  Chaucer,  we  see  for  the  first  time  the 
presiding  spirit  which,  at  the  moment  of  conception,  sits  in  judg< 
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ment  on  the  thing  conceived,  and  says,  **  Erase  that  sentence,  it 
is  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one ;  unite  these  two  ideas,  they 
do  not  hang  together ;  re-write  that  description,  it  is  spun  out." 
When  a  writer  acts  thus  he  is,  where  Chaucer  was,  "  on  the 
hrink  of  independent  thought  and  fruitful  discovery."  "  Although 
five  hundred  years  apart  from  them,  yet  he  approaches  the 
Elizabethan  poets  by  his  gallery  of  pictures,  and  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  his  portrait  of  the  good  priest."  He 
approaches  them,  but  no  more.  He  did  wholly  emancipate  him- 
self from  the  bondage  of  the  Middle  Age.  **  To-day  he  compose* 
the  *  Canterbury  Tales,*  yesterday  he  translated  the  *  Romance  of 
the  Rose.'  To-day  he  studies  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the 
heart,  discovers  the  consequences  of  the  primitive  training  and 
dominant  habits,  and  invents  the  comedy  of  manners ;  to-morrow 
he  will  take  delight  only  in  strange  events,  pleasing  allegories, 
in  amorous  dissertations  imitated  from  the  French,  in  learned 
moralities  copied  from  the  ancients.  He  is  in  turn  a  minstrel 
and  an  observer ;  instead  of  taking,  as  he  ought,  a  full  pace,  he 
advanced  a  half  pace  only.''  What  checked  him  as  well  as  others 
ivas  the  scholastic  philosophy. 

That  philosophy  taught  men  not  to  look  around  them  and 
observe,  not  to  meditate  and  record  the  result,  but  to  consult 
authorities  in  place  of  experience,  to  cull  the  thoughts  of  others 
instead  of  cultivating  their  own  minds.  That  philosophy  was  as 
dogmatic  as  it  was  unfruitful.  Whoever  ventured  to  differ  from 
it,  ran  the  risk  of  meeting  the  fate  of  Boscelin  and  Ab61ard,  of 
being  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  or  exiled.  The  majority  of 
the  authors  of  this  period  wrote  without  having  anything  to  say^ 
Among  poets  the  "  mor^  Gower"  was  little  better  than  a  pedant 
Lydgate  displayed  talent  and  imagination,  especially  in  his  de- 
scriptions ;  being  unable  to  address  the  mind,  he  tried  to  dazzle 
the  eyes.  Hawe's  "  Temple  of  Glass"  is  a  copy  of  Chaucer's 
**  Palace  of  Fame,"  and  his  "  Passetyme  of  Pleasure  "  an  imita- 
tion of  the  **  Romance  of  the  Rose."  If  originality  of  tone  can 
be  anywhere  procured,  it  is  in  Barclay's  translation  of  the 
"  Shippe  of  Foules,"  and  Lydgate's  translation  of  the  "  Danse  of 
Death."  In  Skelton's  satires  we  see  an  entire  disregard  of  style, 
metre,  rhyme,  language,  and  art.  Yet  there  is  life  in  his  verse, 
though  of  an  ignoble  and  contemptible  kind.  "  It  is  a  kind  of 
life,  however,  possessing  two  great  features  soon  to  be  made  ma- 
nifest, the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  constitutes 
the  Reformation,  the  return  to  sense  and  natural  life  which  con- 
stitutes the  Revival." 

During  the  Middle  Age  man  has  been  degraded  into  a  man- 
nikin,  capable  only  of  repeating  the  catechism  and  singing  hymns. 
To  this  period  of  depression  and  inanity  succeeded  an  age  of 
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discovery  and  action.  New  worlds  and  new  sciences  were  dis- 
covered, property  became  more  secure  and  life  more  comfortable, 
wealth  increased,  and  with  its  increase  came  new  desires,  tastes, 
and  habits,  a  new  ideal  of  life,  and  a  new  literature.  The  Reviral 
was  at  once  Pagan  and  Saxon  in  character.  "  A  Latin  race 
cannot  invent  save  when  expressing  Latin  ideas ;  a  Saxon  race 
cannot  invent  save  when  expressing  Saxon  ideas ;  and  we  shall 
find  among  the  master  minds  of  the  new  civilization  and  poetry, 
the  descendants  of  old  Gaedmon,  of  Adhelm,  of  Piers  Plowman, 
and  of  Bobin  Hood." 

Chief  among  the  poets  of  the  new  literature  are  Surrey  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  former  more  mindful  of  his  masters  than 
of  his  feelings,  the  latter  a  genuine  and  brilliant  poet.  Bat 
Sidney  was  one  of  a  large  band,  little  inferior  to  him  in  talent, 
and  the  authors  of  works  which  rank  hardly  below  his  own. 
There  is  one  form  which  towers  above  all  the  others.  Chief  among 
the  poems  of  that  period  *'  is  one  which  is  truly  divine,  so  divine 
that  the  reasoners  of  succeeding  ages  have  found  it  wearisome, 
which  even  now  it  is  with  difficulty  that  any  one  can  comprehend 
— ^the  Faerie  Queene  by  Spenser." 

Spenser  is  a  creator  and  a  dreamer  of  the  most  natural  and 
instinctive  kind.  Among  modem  poets  he  most  closely  resembles 
Homer.  He  is  at  all  times  simple  and  clear,  never  abrupt ;  he 
never  omits  any  argument,  never  employs  words  except  in  their 
primitive  and  common  significations,  and  always  ranks  ideas  in 
their  natural  order.  Like  Homer,  he,  too,  is  redundant  and  in- 
fantine, keeps  nothing  back,  abounds  in  obvious  reflexions,  in- 
cessantly repeats  striking  ornamental  epithets.  We  feel  that  he 
perceived  all  objects  under  a  uniformly  beautiful  aspect.  He 
painted  them  with  all  their  details,  without  haste  or  hesitation  ; 
and,  without  fearing  the  departure  of  the  enchanting  vision,  he 
carefully  noted  all  its  outlines.  Indeed,  he  is  too  difiuse  and  too 
much  disposed  to  forget  both  himself  and  his  audience.  His 
thoughts  are  spread  forth  in  vast  and  redoubled  comparisons, 
like  those  of  the  old  Ionian  bard. 

Everywhere  he  proves  himself  to  be  both  a  colourist  and  an 
architect  His  great  poem  differs  from  all  similar  productions  of 
the  Middle  Age  in  being  a  work  of  art.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  composed  we  are  compeUed  to  sympathize  with  its  author. 
In  it  are  depicted  not  objects  merely,  but  himself  also.  His  do- 
minant thought  is  apparent  in  the  great  work  of  which  it  was 
the  product  and  which  it  directed.  "  Spenser  is  superior  to  his 
subject,  embraces  it  in  its  entirety,  shapes  it  to  his  purpose,  and 
thereby  imprints  on  it  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
genius.  Each  narrative  is  arranged  in  concert  with  another,  and 
all  in  view  of  a  certain  effect  which  is  produced ;  hence  it  is  that 
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a  certain  beauty  springs  from  this  combination,  that  which  is  in 
the.  poet's  heart  and  which  his  entire  work  contributes  to  render 
palpable;  a  noble  and  yet  charming  beauty,  composed  of  moral 
elevation  and  of  external  attractions,  English  in  sentiment, 
Italian  in  its  externals,  chivalric  in  substance,  modem  in  its  per- 
fection, and  rendering  manifest  a  unique  and  admirable  period 
when  Paganism  appeared  in  a  Christian  race  and  the  worship  of 
form  in  a  northern  imagination/' 

This  period  was  a  short  one.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  men  s  manners  and  minds  had  been  deteriorating. 
The  court  of  James  the  First  was  a  scene  of  vulgar  debauchery. 
Literature  changed  its  character.  The  best  poets,  such  as  Carew, 
Suckling,  and  Herrick,  cultivated  the  pretty  instead  of  the  beauti- 
fuL  The  general  aspects  of  things  did  not  impress  them,  nor  did 
they  care  to  depict  the  essence  of  things.  They  had  none  of  the 
large  conceptions,  the  involuntary  penetration,  which  distinguished 
the  great  Elizabethan  writers,  by  means  of  which  men  become 
parts  of  the  objects  they  behold,  and  acquire  a  capacity  for  creating 
them  anew.  They  were  mere  court  favourites,  who  made  a  parade 
of  imagination  and  style.  Their  love  songs  were  not  inspired  by 
any  genuine  sentiment.  Instead  of  the  divine  shapes,  the  virgin 
and  passionate  expressions  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  the  old 
-writers,  we  find4n  their  works  only  pleasing  trifles  embodied  in 
pleasing  verses. 

Another  sign  of  decadence  was  the  prevalence  of  affectation.  A 
studied  style  always  degenerates  into  J£urgon.  The  first  masters 
of  an  art  discover  the  idea,  and  being  imbued  with  it^  give  them- 
selves up  to  produce  it  in  its  own  natural  form.  The  imitators, 
who  succeed  them,  purposely  reproduce  that  form,  and  alter  by 
exaggerating  it.  Some  of  the  affected  writers  possessed  talent, 
among  them  Quarles,  Herbert,  Habington,  and  Donne.  The 
latter  displayed  great  force,  as  well  as  great  coarseness,  in  his 
satires.  But  he  wilfully  spoilt  his  natural  gifts,  and  succeeded, 
after  intense  exertion,  in  fabricating  absurdities.  For  example, 
when  addressing  his  mistress,  he  says^  in  order  to  prove  the 
intensity  of  his  passion  for  her — 

"  O  do  not  die,  for  I  shall  hate 
All  women  so,  when  thou  art  gone, 
That  thee  I  shall  not  celebrate. 
When  I  remember  thou  wast  one." 

Be  it  remarked,  that  at  this  time  the  grave  Malherbe,  in  his 
"  Tears  of  St.  Peter,"  wrote  things  nearly  as  absurd  as  anything 
penned  by  Donne,  and  that  the  sonneteers  of  Italy  and  Spain  were 
guilty  of  the  like  follies.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  an  age  of 
poetry  was  about  to  terminate  throughout  Europe. 
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On  the  frontier  line  of  the  old  and  the  new  literature  stands 
Abraham  Cowley.  like  Pope,  having  a  better  acquaintance  with 
books  than  with  human  passions,  he  cared  more  for  words  than 
things.  Although  capable  of  saying  what  he  pleased,  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  nothing  to  express.  Excepting  in  some  descriptiTe 
pieces,  and  a  few  tender  effusions,  he  gives  no  signs  of  feeling. 
His  poetry  sprang  from  his  brains,  and  not  from  his  heart  His 
amorous  poems  serve  only  to  show  the  extent  of  his  scientific  attain- 
ments and  his  knowledge  of  books — **  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
geography,  is  veraed  in  anatomy,  has  a  tincture  of  medicine  and 
astronomy,  and  is  able  to  discover  parallels  and  allusions  fitted 
to  split  a  reader's  head."  Yet  he  possessed  a  description  of  talent 
unknown  to  the  old  masters,  indicating  a  different  kind  of  culture, 
requiring  for  its  development  different  manners,  and  betokening 
a  new  state  of  society.  In  truth,  Cowley  was  a  prose  writer,  and 
was  the  first  Englishman  worthy  of  that  name.  "  His  prose  is 
as  easy  and  sensible  as  his  poetry  is  perverted  and  irrational." 
The  writers  of  a  succeeding  age  took  his  prose  for  a  model.  He 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  di^ified  and  admirable  race  of  essay- 
ists perpetuated  by  Temple  and  ending  in  Addison. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Pagan  Revival,  men  still  looked  upon 
Nature,  not  to  admire  and  embody  their  admiration  in  poetry,  bat 
in  order  to  study  and  comprehend  her  laws.  Arflsts  and  learned 
men  were  all  impressed  with  the  notion  that  Nature  has  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  that  every  being  contains  within  itself  the 
mainspring  of  its  action,  that  the  causes  of  events  are  laws 
inherent  in  things  ;  "  an  all-powerful  idea,  whence  sprang  modem 
civilization,  and  which  at  this  period  in  England  and  Italy,  as 
formerly  in  Greece,  gave  birth  to  true  science  alongside  of  per- 
fected art;  producing,  after  Leonardo  da  Yinci  and  Michael 
Angelo,  the  school  of  anatomists,  mathematicians,  and  naturalists 
which  culminated  in  Galileo^  and,  after  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Shakespeare,  the  school  of  thinkers  encompassing  Bacon  and 
preparing  the  way  for  Harvey."  "  A  prodigious  influx  of  facts, 
America  discovered,  antiquity  revivified,  philology  restored,  arts 
invented,  industry  developed,  human  curiosity  traversing  the  far 
past  and  the  whole  earth,  contributed  to  furnish  materials,  and 
prose  writing  began."  From  the  universal  ferment  arose  many 
striking  thoughts,  but  few  beautifully  written  books.  There  were 
wanting  both  that  analytic  power  which  is  the  art  of  following 
step  by  step  the  natural  order  of  ideas,  and  that  conversationii 
talent  which  is  the  art  of  refraining  from  wearying  or  shocking 
others.  Style  was  so  ornate  that  the  sense  was  eclipsed  by  the 
ornaments.  Prose  was  very  unequal  in  quality,  being  either 
too  poetical  or  too  dull.  But  the  writers  thought  for  themselves 
and  believed  what  they  said.  A  new  spirit  emerged  firom  the 
superabundant  mass,  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry. 
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Robert  Burton  was  imbued  with  this  spirit.  His  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy"  is  composed  with  the  regularity  of  a  treatise,  by 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  torrent  of  erudition  contained  in  it  is 
guided  throughout  into  correctly-cut  channels.  There  is  too  vast 
a  mass  of  ideas^  and  an  absence  of  selection,  yet  the  result  was  a 
more  valuable  product  than  had  been  known  before.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  equally  imbued  with  the  same  spirit ;  but  he  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  pedant.  "  No  other  thinker  better  represented 
the  restless  and  prolific  curiosity  of  the  age.  No  other  writer  has 
ever  manifested  in  equal  measure  the  splendid  and  sombre  ima- 
gination of  the  Nortii."  He  earned  his  poetical  gifts  into  his 
scientific  investigations.  In  the  presence  of  Nature  he  was  like  an 
artist.  Before  a  living  visage,  he  was  an  observer  "  who  noted 
every  trait,  every  movement  of  the  physiognomy,  in  order  to  divine 
the  passions  and  inner  character^  incessantiy  correcting  and  cancel- 
ling his  interpretations,  and  altogether  impressed  witii  the  notion 
of  invisible  forces  acting  beneath  the  outward  covering."  He  posed 
questions,  suggested  explanations,  withheld  his  reply.  Though 
he  did  no  more,  yet  this  was  sufficient.  Whoever  shall  seek  truth 
as  earnestly  and  in  so  many  ways  as  be  did,  with  an  equal  scrupu- 
lousness in  making  sure  of  the  prize,  will  approach  it  as  closely 
as  he. 

Among  the  band  of  learned  men,  of  dreamers,  and  of  seekers 
after  trutii,  Francis  Bacon  stands  conspicuous  :  he  was  the  most 
comprehensive,  rational^  and  innovating  spirit  of  the  age.    Like 
his  forerunners,  he  was  naturally  prone  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  mag- 
nificent apparel.    In  that  age,  a  thought  did  not  seem  completely 
expressed  unless  it  had  been  endowed  vrith  shape  and  colour. 
What  distinguished  him  in  this  respect  was  that  the  image  con- 
centrated the  thought.     "  His  style  is  admirable  for  its  richness, 
gravity,  and  vigour,  being  at  one  time  solemn  and  symmetrical,  at 
another  condensed  and  incisive,  always  laboured  and  coloured. 
Nothing  in  English  prose  is  superior  to  his  diction."    He  was 
pre-eminent  for  a  practical  turn  of  mind  such  as  we  observe  in 
Bentham,  and  which  circumstances  combine  every  day  to  render  the 
predominant  trait  of  Englishmen.     For  pure  speculation  he  had 
little  taste :   it  was  the  application  which  delighted  him.     His 
philosophy  is  merely  an  instrument ;   indeed,  each  science,  and 
science  as  a  whole,  were  regarded  by  him  as  tools.   How  to  enable 
man  to  accomplish  whatever  his  capacity  fits  him  for,  and  extend 
his  empire  over  Nature,   were  the    objects  he  had  at  heart. 
"  Whence  came  this  great  and  just  idea  ?"    It  could  not  have 
germinated  and  flourished   during  a  period  of  discouragement 
and  decay,  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected,  when  the 
Christian  mysticism  of  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  the  fourteenth  century,  demonstrated  man's  helpless-' 
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ness  by  perverting  his  inyentiye  faculties  or  in  restraining  his 
freedom  of  will.  That  idea  was  the  offspring  of  the  age.  In  order  that 
man  should  aspire  to  be  master  of  things  and  should  labour  to 
better  his  condition,  it  is  indispensable  that  everywhere  there 
should  be  amelioration  in  progress,  industry  thriving  around  him, 
knowledge  increasing,  the  fine  arts  spreading,  that  an  incalculable 
weight  of  evidence  should  be  constantly  proclaiming  the  reality 
of  his  power  and  the  assurance  of  his  improvement.  The  age  in 
which  Bacon  lived  co-operated  in  doing  his  work.  His  great 
merit  lay  in  foreseeing  what  science  and  industry  would  one  day 
accomplish.  He  taught  man  what  route  to  take,  but  did  not 
follow  it  himself;  he  taught  them  how  to  discover  natural  laws, 
but  he  never  discovered  a  law  of  nature.  Although  the  first  to 
announce  the  promised  land,  yet  he  refraind  from  entering  it. 

The  most  original  fruit  of  the  Revival  in  England  was  the 
drama.     Its  peculiar  trait  is  naturalness.    No  other  drama  is 
more  complex,  because  at  no  other  period  was  man  so  complete. 
It  is  as  unique  in  history  as  the  period  during  which  it  arose, 
being  '*  the  work  and  picture  of  a  young  society  as  natural,  as 
unbridled,  and  also  as  tragic  as  itself."    The  originators  of  a  new 
and  national  drama  are  always  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  am- 
timents  they  express.     They  reflect  popular  feelings  better  than 
other  men,  because  those  feelings  actuate  them  more  powerfiiUy 
than  others.     With  the  exception  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  were  all  sons  of  the  people,  though  poor, 
they  were  educated,  their  poverty  contrasting  strongly  with  their 
attainments.   Ben  Jonson  was  the  son  of  a  bricklayer,  and  a  brick* 
layer  himself;  Marlowe  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  Shakespeare 
of  a  woolstapler,  Massinger  of  a  nobleman's  servant.    They  liTed 
as  they  best  could,  wrote  for  bread,  went  on  the  stage.     Peel, 
Lodge,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  and  Shakespeare  were  actors.    Most  of 
them  lived  hard,  and  died  like  dogs.   They  were  the  willing  slaves 
of  their  passions,  and  wrote  plays  representing  characters  who  in- 
dulged every  passion  to  excess.     The  actions  of  these  personages 
appear  strained  and  exaggerated  to  us ;    but  they  are  really  true 
to  nature  as  it  was  then  understood.    "  At  the  present  day  we  no 
longer  know  what  nature  is ;  we  still  entertain  the  benevolent  pre- 
judices of  the  eighteenth  century  concerning  nature ;  we  behold 
it  humanized  by  two  centuries  of  culture,  and  accept  its  acquired 
tranquillity  for  innate  moderation.    At  bottom  the  natural  man  is 
blindly  impelled  by  irresistible  impulses,  passions,  appetites,  and 
lusts,"  as  are  the  personages  in  Marlowe's  plays.     In  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  "  Dr.  Faustus"  we  see  the  "  living,  acting,  natural, 
individual  man ;  not  the  philosophical  symbol  created  by  Goethe, 
but  the  primitive  and  genuine  man,  an  impassioned  and  excited 
*  being,  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  sport  of  his  dreams,  altogether 
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absorbed  in  the/pregent,  filled  with  lusts,  contradictions,  and 
absurdities,  and  who,  shouting  and  shuddering,  with  cries  of  joy 
and  of  anguish,  wittingly  and  willingly  rolls  over  the  edge  and 
down  the  side  of  his  precipice.  The  whole  English  drama  is 
concentrated  there,  like  a  plant  in  its  germ,  and  Marlowe  is  to 
Shakespeare  what  Perugino  is  to  Baphael." 

Marlowe  was  succeeded  by  others  who  constructed  their  plays 
with  greater  regard  to  the  rules  of  art ;  the  result  of  their  labours 
being  the  most  life-like  and  extraordinary  drama  ever  produced. 
The  new  art  which  they  practised  was  great,  because  it  was 
natural :  it  was  Germanic  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  classical 
art.  It  disregarded  the  usual  laws  of  proportion,  the  logical  laivs 
of  connexion.  Those  who  practised  it  did  not  regard  man  as 
possessing  any  one  passion,  but  an  innate  character;  did  not 
Tiew  the  hero  in  his  heroic  aspect  only,  but  as  an  individual 
endowed  with  specific  habits  and  displaying  personal  traits.  While 
the  men  of  this  drama  are  more  manly,  the  women  are  more 
feminine  than  elsewhere.  Both  bear  the  stamp  of  their  origin. 
No  other  than  a  Germanic  race  could  furnish  heroines  like 
those  of  Shakespeare,  or  like  those  of  Ford,  Greene,  Webster, 
Beaumont,  and  Fletcher.  The  abnegation,  patience,  and  inex- 
haustible afiection  displayed  by  those  heroines,  are  qualities  un- 
known to  the  women  of  Latin  race,  and,  above  all,  are  unknown 
in  France. 

When  a  new  kind  of  civilization  gives  rise  to  a  new  kind  of 
art,  several  men  of  talent  give  a  partial  expression  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  and  one  or  two  men  of  genius  express  it  per- 
fectly.. Ford,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  Webster,  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher  were  those  men  of  talent.  In  their  plays  we  find 
detached  scenes,  passages,  and  particular  characters,  whiqh  could 
not  be  surpassed ;  but  we  also  find  numerous  scenes,  passages, 
and  personages  which  are  gross  failures  and  egregious  caricatures. 
Where  they  failed,  the  men  of  genius  succeeded.  Among  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  the  two  men  of  commanding  genius  were  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare. 

Ben  Jonson  studied  the  authors  of  antiquity  till  he  became 
thoroughly  imbued  with  their  ideas ;  but  so  great  were  his  natural 
powers,  that  the  pressure  of  his  acquired  knowledge  did  not  impede 
their  firee  exercise.  He  possessed  the  classical  gift  of  arranging  and 
developing  ideas  in  the  most  effective  manner,  according  to  the 
rales  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  If  other  poets  deserve  to  be 
called  visionaries,  he  might  be  styled  a  logician.  Herein  lay  his 
talent  and  his  defect.  Although  he  wrote  more  correctly  and 
planned  his  plays  far  better  than  his  predecessors,  yet,  unlike 
them,  he  could  not  breathe  life  into  his  personages.  He  was  too 
i>bservant  of  rule  and  method.    He  chose  some  quaUty  or  vice. 
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made  of  it  a  personage^  and  gave  it  a  distinguishing  name.  When 
endeavouring  to  create  characters^  be  was  contented  with  a  8Qr£BU» 
glance^  ignored  the  fundamental  springs  of  human  nature,  and 
created  nothing  which  lives  in  the  memory  of  mankinds  In  his 
works,  we  see  for  the  first  time  a  settled  and  carefully  worked-out 
plan,  an  intrigue  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  in  abort, 
an  art  similar  to  that  taught  and  practised  by  Molidre  and  Racine. 
Besides  this,  he  had  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  age  and 
race,  a  sense  of  what  is  natural  and  life-like,  an  exact  knowledge 
of  minute  details,  the  ability  of  openly  describing  strong  passions 
in  vigorous  terms.  The  men  of  his  day  never  shrank  from  literal 
truthfulness  of  expression. 

His  satirical  comedies  were  attempts  to  work  a  new  vein. 
There  is  little  that  is  charming  in  them,  but  they  are  works  of 
great  power  and  of  genuine  humour.  Unlike  Moli^re,  Ben  Jonson 
had  nothing  of  the  philosopher  in  him ;  hence,  instead  of  seizing 
and  fixing  the  leading  traits  of  human  life,  the  predominant  featores 
of  his  country  and  time,  he  selected  as  subjects  for  his  comedies 
evanescent  follies  and  too  universal  vices. 

That  he  was  a  true  poet  is  proved  by  his  "  Masques,"  which  over* 
flow  with  the  splendour  and  the  imagination  which  characterized 
the  works  of  the  great  writers  of  the  English  Bevival.  In  Ids 
love-songs,  his  poetical  genius  is  still  more  apparent.  Each  of 
them  resembles  an  antique  idyl  in  grace,  voluptuousness,  and 
charm.  It  was  when  stricken  in  years,  oppressed  by  poverty,  and 
confined  to  his  room  by  disease,  that  bis  poetical  gifts  were  most 
lavishly  displayed.  ''  A  halo  of  poesy  shone  around  the  paralysed 
old  man.  He  may  well  encumber  himself  with  science,  and  burden 
himself  with  theories,  become  a  critic  on  the  stage,  and  a  censor 
of  mankind,  the  heavenly  visions  have  never  departed  from  him ; 
he  is  the  brother  of  Shakespeare." 

To  Shakespeare,  the  dominating  spirit  of  that  age,  we  now  come. 
Resounding  phrases  and  formal  eulogy  are  wasted  when  applied  to 
him.  He  does  not  require  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  comprehended, 
and  in  order  to  comprehend  him  we  must  call  science  to  our  aid. 

Properly  speaking,  man  is  by  nature  irrational  as  his  body  is 
naturally  prone  to  disease ;  both  reason  and  health  are  exceptional 
states  and  happy  accidents.  If  we  ignore  this,  it  is  because  our 
inward  promptings  have  grown  into  partial  harmony  with  the 
courses  of  things.  Yet  the  primitive  forces  are  latent  beneath  an 
apparent  regularity,  and  burst  forth  in  their  might  in  times  of 
danger  and  revolution.  Our  ideas  do  not  naturally  range  them- 
selves in  consecutive  order,  but  press  each  other  in  undisciplined 
crowds.  Hence,  man  possesses  no  distinct  and  independent  power 
of  action :  he  is  composed  of  a  series  of  impulses  and  teeming 
fancies,  which  have  been  subdued  hut  not  destroyed  by  oiviliza* 
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tion;  these  may  remain  for  a  time  in  partial  equilibrium  ;  mans 
true  life,  however,  is  that  of  a  lunatic,  who  at  intervals  simulates 
sanity,  but  who  is  really  of  "  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of/' 
Such  is  man  as  conceived  by  Shakespeare.  Than  he,  no  other 
writer  has  pierced  so  profoundly  beneath  the  outer  crust  of  good 
sense  and  logic  which  covers  the  human  machine,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  brute  forces  which  constitute  its  substance  and 
its  spring. 

Shakespeare  accomplished  this  because  he  was  endowed  with 
"  imagination  all  compact."*  When  ordinary  men  think  out  a 
subject  they  do  so  in  detail,  perceiving  an  isolated  side  of  it,  per- 
haps one  or  two  sides  together  ;  their  mental  vision  cannot  reach 
farther,  an  infinite  chain  of  intertwined  and  multiplied  properties 
escapes  them  altogether ;  they  have  a  suspicion  of  something 
beyond  their  ken,  and  this  suspicion  is  the  sole  part  of  their  idea 
which  represents  to  them  what  they  cannot  know,  Shakespeare, 
on  the  other  hand,  instantly  conceived  an  object  as  a  whole,  with 
all  its  connecting  links  and  outlying  dependencies ;  all  its  parts 
and  properties  being  instantaneously  min'ored  in  his  imagination, 
and,  conceiving  in  this  fashion,  he  was  capable  of  reproducing  his 
conceptions  in  the  same  way  that  Nature  creates.  **  The  other 
artists  of  his  time  could  do  likewise ;  they  had  the  same  cast  of 
mind  and  the  same  idea  of  life :  in  Shakespeare  we  discern  similar 
faculties  of  larger  growth,  and  an  identical  idea  in  bolder  relief." 

When  we  survey  and  analyse  Shakespeare's  plays  and  count- 
less creations,  we  perceive  in  all  of  them  the  special  imprint  of 
that  wondrous  imagination  which  constitutes  his  genius.  All  his 
personages  have  a  trait  characteristic  of  himself;  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  vast  crowd  we  recognise  the  poet's  figure. 

His  imagination  was  impressed  far  more  strongly  and  by 
minuter  objects  than  ours.  Because  of  this,  his  style  is  so  over- 
laden with  imagery  and  extraordinary  metaphors ;  it  being  the 
product  of  a  mind  that  at  the  slightest  touch  produced  too  much 
and  rebounded  too  violently.  Because  endowed  with  his  peculiar 
imagination,  he  was  capable  of  exercising  such  marvellous  pene-^ 
tration,  as  to  grasp  in  an  instant  all  the  results  of  a  situation,  all 
the  details  of  a  character,  make  them  manifest  in  every  action  of  a 
personage,  and  endue  his  figures  with  the  hues  and  sharpness  of 
reality.  That  imaginative  faculty  which  he  possessed  renders  him 
so  fascinating  to  us.  Hence,  regarding  him  as  Desdemona  did 
Othello,  we  love  him  because  he  loved  much  and  suffered  much.t 

*  The  following  are  M.  Taine's  own  words :  "  H  avait  rimagination  complete  ; 
tout  son  g^nie  est  dans  ce  seul  mot." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

t  The  section  devoted  to  Shakespeare  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  M.  Taine's 
work.  It  would  require  more  pages  than  we  have'  lines  at  our  command  to 
give  an  adequate  outline  of  it.  Hence  we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
giving  a  bare  abstract  of  M.  Taine's  opinions  regarding  Shakespeare's  genius. 
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The  Christian  succeeded  the  Pagan  Revival.  Althoagh  the 
English  Reformation  was  brought  about  indirectly,  yet  when  five 
millions  of  men  abandon  one  faith  for  another,  whatever  be  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  this,  it  is  unquestionable  that  five 
millions  of  men  are  desirous  of  conversion.  Both  the  new  faith, 
the  English  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book,  were  adapted  to  the 
English  race  ;  they  appealed  to  innate  predispositions,  and  opened 
out  to  their  imaginations  a  prospect  which  had  special  attrac* 
tions  for  men  of  fiiat  race,  the  prospect  of  a  better  life  than  what 
they  led  here,  of  an  existence  beyond  the  grave  happier  than  an 
earthly  one.  Unlike  the  Roman  Catholicism  it  superseded. 
Protestantism  was  not  antagonistic  to  science,  poetry,  or  ftee 
inquiry.  Bishops,  and  clergymen  of  lower  grade,  wrot«  poetry ; 
for  example,  Hall,  Corbet,  Wither,  and  Donne.  Theologians  like 
Hooker,  John  Hales,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Chillingworth  called 
reason  and  philosophy  to  aid  them  when  discussing  religiouB 
tenets.  "Then  arose  a  new  literature,  elevated  and  original, 
eloquent  and  measured ;  armed  both  against  the  Puritans  who 
sacrificed  liberty  of  judgment  to  the  tyranny  of  the  text,  and 
also  against  the  Catholics  who  sacrificed  Iree  inquiry  to  the 
tyranny  of  tradition,  battling  alike  against  the  slavery  of  literal 
interpretation,  and  the  slavery  of  a  fixed  interpretation." 

Foremost  among  the  authors  of  the  new  literature  appears 
Hooker,  at  once  the  mildest  and  most  conciliatory  of  men,  the 
soundest  and  most  convincing  of  logicians,  capable  of  tddng 
comprehensive  views  of  human  nature,  and  worthy  of  respect  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  father  of  the  church  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  English  prose.  John  Hales  and  Chillingworth  ably  laboured 
in  the  same  field  and  with  not  less  success.  In  Jeremy  Taylor 
we  recognise  a  writer  of  genius,  a  prose  poet,  endowed  with  the 
imagination  of  Spenser  or  Shakespeare.  His  imagination  was  so 
complete  as  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  real  even  in  the  mire, 
and  the  ideal  in  its  highest  heaven. 

Between  the  new  faith  as  embraced  and  expounded  by  men  of 
position  and  education  and  men  of  low  estate  and  no  learning,  an 
opposition  speedily  arose.  Men  who  interpreted  the  Bible  literally 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  church  as  established  by  law.  Events 
conourred  to  give  those  men  supreme  power  for  a  period,  when  tbey 
essayed  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  The 
view  which  they  took  of  life  was  fatal  to  literature.  They  had 
no  admiration  for  the  beautiful  in  art  or  letters,  and  a  literature 
devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty  is  an  abortion.  They  held  in 
abhorrence  the  natural  promptings  of  the  heart,  and  a  literature 
in  which  these  promptings  are  not  depicted  is  worthless.  The 
drama,  and  poetry,  eloquence,  and  ornate  writing  were  stigmatized 
by  them   as  abominations.     Some  of  Prynne*s  pamphlets  are 
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vigorous  productions,  but  the  histories  of  that  time  are  for  the 
most  part  dull  and  insipid.  The  memoirs,  even  those  of  Ludlow 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  are  spun  out  and  wearisome :  the  authors 
of  them,  as  Guizot  has  remarked,  "  appear  forgetful  of  themselves 
and  wholly  concerned  for  the  destiny  of  their  cause.'*  Many 
works  of  piety  were  produced,  plenty  of  solid  and  convincing 
sermons  like  those  of  Baxter,  Barclay,  and  Oalamy,  of  personal 
narratives  like  those  of  Baxter,  Fox,  and  Bunyan.  The  artist, 
however,  is  absorbed  in  the  Puritan.  If  we  find  a  Milton  among 
them  it  is  because  he  was  superior  to  his  sect.  The  Puritans 
had  but  one  poet,  one  who  attained  the  beautiful  in  seeking 
the  useful,  and  who  by  accident  proved  himself  a  great  artist. 

The  foundation  of  English  Protestantism  is  salvation  by  faith, 
and  in  rendering  that  doctrine  popular  no  artist  has  rivalled  John 
Bunyan.  He  had  the  kind  of  imagination  best  adapted  for 
creating  and  describing  supernatural  impressions  ;  an  imagination 
which  acted  independently  of  his  volition,  and  governed  him  like 
a  master  spirit.  Allegory,  the  most  artificial  of  all  kinds  of 
composition,  was  natural  to  him.  '*  His  allegories  are  hallucina- 
tions as  sharply  defined,  as  complete,  and  as  healthy  as  ordinary 
perceptions.  No  one,  excepting  Spenser,  is  so  lucid."  Bunyan 
has  the  flow,  the  naturalness,  the  ease  and  the  clearness  of  Homer, 
and  approaches  the  singer  of  heroes  and  creator  of  deities  as 
nearly  as  an  Anabaptist  tinker  can  do.  "  I  am  wrong ;  he 
approaches  him  still  closer.  Inequalities  of  rank  disappear 
before  the  sentiment  of  sublimity.  Grandeur  of  emotion  elevates 
to  the  same  height  the  peasant  and  the  poet.  And  here  allegory 
aids  the  peasant.  It  alone,  in  the  absence  of  inspiration,  can 
paint  heaven ;  for  it  does  not  profess  to  paint  it :  by  displaying 
heaven  in  a  figure,  it  declares  it  invisible,  like  the  burning  sua 
which  we  cannot  gaze  on,  but  can  behold  the  reflection  in  a 
mirror  or  a  rivulet.  Thus  the  unseen  world  remains  shrouded  in 
mystery;  warmed  by  allegory,  we  can  imagine,  beyond  the 
splendours  we  see,  and  can  feel,  behind  the  beauties  disclosed  to 
us,  the  infinity  which  remains  concealed,  and  the  ideal  city 
vanishing  as  soon  as  seen,  ceases  to  resemble  that  lumbering 
Whitehall  which  Milton  built  for  Jehovah." 

Milton  was  not  gifted  with  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  Eliza-^ 
bethan  poets:  his  impulses  and  passions  were  under  his  con- 
trol ;  his  logical  power  was  great,  and  his  erudition  boundless ; 
he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  compose  odes,  but  not  to  create 
souls. 

As  a  prose  writer,  while  deficient  in  elegance  and  amenity,  he 
displays  unsurpassed  vigour.  "  It  is  doubtful  if  Voltaire's  cutting 
sentences  would  prove  more  mortal  than  the  blow  of  such  an  iron 
mace  as  this.     '  If  in  less  noble  and  almost  mechanick  arts  be 
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is  not  esteemed  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  compleat  architect,  an 
excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that  hears  not  a  generous  mind 
above  the  peasantly  regard  of  wages  and  hire,  much  more  most 
we  think  him  a  most  imperfect  and  incompleat  divine,  who  is  so 
far  from  being  a  contemner  of  filthy  lucre,  that  his  whole  divinity 
is  moulded  and  bred  up  in  the  beggarly  and  brutish  hopes  of  a 
fat  prebendary,  deanery,  or  bishoprick/  Were  Michael  Angelo's 
prophets  to  speak,  it  would  be  in  thi^  style  ;  and  while  regaurding 
the  writer  we  repeatedly  perceive  the  sculptor."  The  powerful 
logic  which  lengthened  his  periods,  buoyed  up  his  images.  Sna- 
tained  metaphors  like  his  acquire  an  exceptional  amplitude,  pomp, 
and  majesty.  They  are  spread  out  without  interfering  with  each 
other,  and  resemble  the  ample  folds  of  a  scarlet  mantle,  bathed 
in  light  and  fringed  with  gold.  Every  literature  will  be  ransacked 
in  vain  to  discover  any  poetry  which  can  match  Milton's  prose. 

As  a  poet  Milton  differed  widely  from  his  masters,  the  great 
Elizabethan  poets.  He  wrote  not  from  impulse  but  after  reflec- 
tion, and  aided  by  his  books, :  he  conceived  objects  through  the 
medium  of  books  as  much  as  in  themselves.  It  was  the  sublime 
and  not  life  which  moved  him.  He  wrote  incomparable  poems, 
but  none  of  them  have  that  warmth  of  colouring  and  vividness  of 
outline  which  distinguish  works  proceeding  direct  from  the  imagi- 
nation and  untinctured  with  reflection. 

The  subject  which  he  chose  for  his  great  epic  was  far  better 
suited  for  a  lyrical  drama  in  the  style  of  the  *'  Prometheus"  of 
iEschylus.  The  supernatural  can  only  be  successfully  treated  in 
a  style  which  makes  us  forget  reality.  We  should  expect  Adam 
and  Eve  to  act  and  feel  in  conformity  with  their  primitive  natures ; 
Satan  and  the  Messiah  in  conformity  with  their  superhuman 
natures.  To  have  accomplished  this  might  have  bafBied  Shake- 
speare.    Milton,  a  logician  and  reasoner,  failed  in  the  attempt 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  resemble  an  En^ish 
couple  of  Milton's  time ;  for  example.  Colonel  Hutchinson  and 
his  wife.  They  reason  so  correctly,  and  give  so  many  proofe  of 
culture,  that  we  should  have  expected  them  at  least  to  have  in- 
vented clothing.  Adam's  discourse  is  so  edifying,  and  his  morals 
are  so  correct,  that  he  must  have  passed  through  England  on  his 
way  to  Paradise.  **  He  is  the  true  head  of  a  family,  an  elector,  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  graduate  of  Oxford ;  he  is  consulted  on 
occasion  by  his  wife,  and  gives  scientific  answers  to  her  queries." 
When  an  angel  visits  them.  Eve  prepares  a  repast  with  the  alacrity 
and  skill  of  a  practised  housekeeper.  Happily,  as  the  meats  are 
uncooked,  there  is  *'no  fear  lest  dinner  cool."  At  dessert  Eve 
leaves  the  table  and  goes  into  the  garden.  Desiring  to  alter  its 
arrangement,  and  requiring  Adam's  aid,  he  compUm^its  her  in 
this  feshion : — 
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''  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  fonnd 
In  woman,  as  to  study  honsehold  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

The  description  of  heaven  reminds  us  of  earth  as  much  as  the 
picture  of  our  i&rst  parents.  Milton's  Jehovah  strongly  resembles 
Charles  I.,  and  his  celestial  dwelling  is  modelled  upon  Whitehall. 
How  very  diflferent  is  the  God  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of 
**  Faust !"  If  any  one  vrish  to  know  how  far  Milton  has  fallen 
short  of  his  subject,  and  would  measure  the  depth  of  his  fall,  let 
him  peruse  that  genuine  Christian  poem  the  Apocalypse. 

But  if  he  failed  in  some  things,  he  has  wondrously  succeeded 
in  others.  In  the  "  Paradise  Lost,'*  the  finest  part  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  hell;  the  true  hero  of  the  poem  is  Satan.  Spenser  has 
created  as  striking  figures,  but  he  had  not  the  tragic  force  requi- 
site to  depict  hell  to  a  Protestant.  Nothing  more  sublime  was 
ever  penned  than  the  spectacle  which  Satan  witnessed  when  issuing 
from  his  den. 

Bom  with  noble  instincts,  which  were  strengthened  by  solitary 
meditation,  by  learning,  and  by  logic,  Milton  became  master  of  a 
store  of  maxims  and  beliefs  which  no  temptation  could  sap, 
which  no  reverse  could  overthrow.  His  grandiose  imagination 
illumined  his  prose  writings  with  an  unexampled  aflBuence  of 
imagery,  and  enabled  him  to  attain  in  his  odes  and  lyrical  pieces 
to  an  unsurpassable  pitch  of  sublimity.  During  the  first  part  of 
his  career  the  spirit  of  pagan  antiquity ;  during  the  second,  that 
of  modem  Christianity,  inspired  him  and  tinctured  his  writings. 
The  odes  and  chorases  produced  during  that  first  period  are 
almost  perfect.  Fettered  and  constrained  during  the  second 
period  by  his  theological  opinions  and  bent  of  mind,  he  filled  his 
epic  poem  with  cold  dissertations ;  he  degraded  God  and  man 
into  vulgar  mouthpieces  for  his  opinions,  and  only  displayed  his 
genius  in  imbuing  Satan  with  his  own  haughty  republican  spirit, 
in  producing  magnificent  descriptions  of  scenery,  in  creating 
colossal  spectres,  and  in  consecrating  his  poetical  gifts  to  the 
eulogy  of  religion  and  of  duty. 

The  England  of  two  different  periods  is  reflected  in  Milton's 
writings.  We  see  the  England  animated  with  the  sentiments 
and  tastes  which  are  represented  in  the  works  of  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  brilliant  band  of  poets  that  for  half  a 
century  adomed  her  soil  and  illustrated  her  genius.  We  also  see 
the  England  of  the  Puritans,  in  which  a  practical  rehgion  had 
taken  root,  in  which  measured  common  sense  and  narrow  views 
prevailed,  yet  which  attained  to  the  highest  possible  eminence  in 
power,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  "  From  this  point  of  view  Milton's 
style  and  ideas  are  historicid  monuments ;  they  concentrate,  recall, 
or  forestall  the  past  and  the  future,  and  withint  he  compass  of  a 
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single*  work  we  can  stady  the  events  and  sentiments  of  seyenl 
ages  and  of  one  nation." 

"  When  we  turn  over  the  works  of  the  court  painters  dming 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  11.,  and  leave  Vandykes 
noble  portraits  for  Lely's  figures,  the  descent  is  sudden  and  pro* 
found;  we  seem  to  have  left  a  palace  and  entered  a  brotfaeL" 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  followed  by  the  triumph  of 
licentiousness.  Virtue  was  decried  as  puritimical;  duty  was 
considered  synonymous  with  fanaticism;  man's  better  nature 
was  swept  away  in  the  vicious  torrent ;  the  mere  animal  sanrived, 
who  sated  his  lusts  without  regard  for  modesty  or  for  justice. 

One  of  the  first  literary  products  of  the  new  state  of  society 
was  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  This  poem  "  contains  neither  action 
nor  naturalness ;  is  filled  with  abortive  satires  and  gross  carica- 
tures ;  is  devoid  of  art,  measure,  and  taste ;  is  written  in  a  puri- 
tanical style  transformed  into  an  absurd  gibberish,  its  envenomed 
rancour  missing  the  mark  by  its  very  excess,  and  disfiguring  the 
portrait  it  essays  to  trace."  One  of  the  leaders  of  &jshion  and 
an  admired  poet  of  this  time  was  Rochester,  who  wrote  of  love 
in  the  style  and  language  of  a  cold-blooded  and  jaded  libertine. 

Hobbes  was  the  philosopher  of  this  society.  In  direct  contrast 
to  the  Puritans,  the  courtiers  had  degraded  human  existence  into 
an  occasion  for  animal  gratification.  Hobbes  taught  that  the 
mere  animal  part  constituted  human  nature.  The  courtiers  were 
atheists  and  brutes  in  conduct ;  he  was  the  same  in  speculation. 
They  had  erased  from  their  hearts  every  fine  and  generous  aenti* 
ment ;  he  erased  every  fine  and  noble  sentiment  from  the  human 
heart.  His  theories  were  modelled  on  their  manners ;  his  system 
was  a  manual  for  their  guidance.  In  him,  as  in  Descartes,  was 
manifested  for  the  first  time  a  mode  of  philosophizing  which  soon 
became  general  throughout  Europe.  It  consisted  '*  in  granting 
perfect  independence  to  reason,  which,  disregarding  tradition,  and 
misapplying  the  results  of  experience,  recognised  its  sovereign 
in  logic,  in  mathematics  its  model,  its  organ  in  speech,  and  its 
audience  in  polite  society ;  which  busied  itself  with  minor  truths, 
found  material  for  speculation  in  man  in  the  abstract,  its  formula 
in  ideology,  in  the  French  Revolution  its  glory  and  condemnation, 
its  triumph  and  its  end." 

The  new  society  had  no  taste  for  the  dramatic  works  which 
had  been  the  delight  of  a  bygone  age.  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  re^cast,  yet  even  then  did  not  attract  so  well  as  the 
productions  of  playwrights  of  the  day.  From  the  theatre  wfaeve 
the  new  plays  were  acted,  ''  even  Charles  II.  and  Rochester  eooU 
depart  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  virtue  was  only  a 
pretence,  the  pretence  of  cunning  rogues  who  wished  to  ssU 
themselves  dearly." 
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Dryden,  Crowne,  Shadwell,  Afra  Behn^  Etherege,  and  others 
composed  the  new  school  of  dramatists.  By  far  the  most  con* 
spicuous  and  successful  of  that  school  was  Wycherley.  He  is, 
without  exception,  the  filthiest  writer  that  ever  sullied  the  drama. 
He  appears  to  have  laboured  as  earnestly  to  disgust  as  to  deprave 
his  audieoace.  "Whatever  he  composes  or  states,  whether  he 
creates  or  copies,  blames  or  praises,  his  plays  calumniate  man- 
kind, repel  when  they  attract,  and  harden  as  well  as  corrupt." 
However,  he  possessed,  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  the  gift 
of  vigour. 

The  change  which  gradually  took  place  in  the  mode  of  life 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  directly  affected  literature.  Men 
grew  more  polished  in  manner,  passed  their  time  in  paying  visits 
and  turning  compliments :  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  their  neigh^ 
bours,  and  expected  to  be  amused  in  return.  To  shine  in  con- 
versation was  accounted  a  merit.  To  write  as  men  conversed  was 
considered  a  duty ;  hence,  writers  grew  solicitous  about  style  and 
language,  the  structure  of  periods  and  choice  of  epithets,  and 
were  prompted  to  express  clever  things  in  a  neat  manner  as  much 
by  vanity  as  good  taste.  One  of  the  leading  writers  of  this  class 
was  Sir  Wjlliam  Temple.  His  learning  was  superficial,  his 
acquaintance  with  affairs  considerable,  his  love  of  ease  was  only 
equalled  by  his  desire  to  be  envied  for  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  did  not  possess.  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  entitled 
**  Cooper's  Hill,"  displayed  a  finished  rhetorical  style.  With 
respect  to  style,  as  well  as  other  matters,  France  exercised  a 
direct  influence  over  England  at  this  period.  "  Bossuet  was  con* 
suited,  Comeille  transited,  Moli^re  imitated,  and  Boileau's 
authority  respected."  This  influence  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the 
comedies  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  The 
first  of  them  was  a  gross  writer,  the  others  displayed  more 
urbanity  than  libertinage.  Yet  both  the  art  and  the  philosophy 
of  Moli^re  were  absent  firom  their  productions.  They  were  clever 
men,  but  no  thinkers.  Their  works  had  a  striking,  but  short* 
lived  success,  and  are  not  now  regarded  among  the  most  praise* 
worthy  monuments  of  English  literature.  ''  Essays,  romances, 
pamphlets,  and  dissertations  superseded  the  drama,  and  the 
English  classical  art,  withdrawn  firom  departments  of  literature 
repugnant  to  it,  was  employed  upon  works  better  fitted  to  express 
and  perpetuate  it." 

While  the  English  drama  was  declining,  and  before  it  has 
become  extinct,  some  noteworthy  comedies  were  produced ;  for 
instance,  "  The  Beggar's  Opera"  of  Gay,  and  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer"  of  Goldsmith.  More  striking  and  brilliant*  were 
Sheridan's  works.  Although  they  always  glitter,  yet  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  composed  is  not  always  of  first*rate  alloy.   Each 
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of  them  resembles  an  exquisitely  engraved  phial,  into  which  the 
author  has  distilled  all  his  mi,  and  all  the  results  of  his  reflection 
and  reading.  ''  The  School  for  Scandal"  is  composed  of  two  of 
Fielding's  heroes,  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  and  personages  borrowed 
from  Moliere  8  "  Misanthrope"  and  "  Tartffue."  The  result  is  the 
most  dazzling  spectacle  of  literary  fireworks  ever  witnessed.  If 
Sheridan's  productions  are  less  solid  than  the  stronger  meats  of 
the  earlier  dramatists,  they  iurnish  an  admirable  dessert  to  the 
literary  banquet.  The  dessert  over,  we  leave  the  table.  Sheridan 
was  the  last  writer  of  English  comedies.  After  him,  comedy  gave 
place  to  farce.  At  the  present  day,  no  other  dramatic  literature 
is  so  barren  as  that  of  England.  The  explanation  is,  whereas 
formerly  literary  men  could  find  but  a  scanty  audience  unless  they 
wrote  for  the  stage,  they  can  now  address  a  larger  and  more  intelli- 
gent audience  through  the  medium  of  books.  In  England, 
novels  have  superseded  plays. 

In  tracing  the  progress  and  fall  of  the  modem  English  comic 
drama,  we  have  passed  over  the  most  conspicuous  English  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  founder  of  the  classical  lite- 
rature of  England.  John  Dry  den  was  formed  by  nature  and 
circumstances  to  be  a  great  writer  rather  than  a  great  poet,  being 
more  akin  to  Comeille  than  to  Shakespeare.  Ue  was  too  good  a 
theorist  to  be  a  great  artist ;  too  clever  a  critic  to  produce  great 
poems.  In  composing  heroic  plays  on  the  model  of  French 
tragedies  and  intended  to  rank  with  them  as  compositions,  he 
failed  in  his  object ;  "  because  literary  style  blunts  dramatic  truth, 
dramatic  truth  corrupts  literary  style,  because  his  works  were 
neither  sufficiently  life-like  nor  sufficiently  well  written,  because 
he  was  neither  a  great  poet  nor  a  great  orator,  and  was  destitute 
alike  of  the  passion  and  imagination  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  ur- 
banity and  art  of  Racine."  His  only  notable  poetical  success 
was  his  famous  ode,  but  even  it  is  addressed  to  iJie  senses  rather 
than  the  heart.  Dryden  succeeded  best  in  those  branches  of 
literature  for  which  his  nature  and  talents  qualified  him ;  in  pro- 
ducing finely  versified  pamphlets  and  dissertations,  biting  satires, 
faithful  translations,  and  clever  imitations,  and  in  writing  clear, 
idiomatic,  and  excellent  prose. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  had 
been  gained  by  the  final  establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  England.  At  no  other  period  were  the  people  more  law- 
less, or  statesmen  more  corrupt.  The  populace  drank  ardent 
spirits  to  excess.  Members  of  Parliament  took  bribes  without 
shame.  Many  of  the  peers  plotted  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion and  restore  the  exiled  dynasty.  Vile  intrigue  and  brutal 
debauchery  were  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  men  hold- 
ing high  position,  and  who  plumed  themselves  on  setting  tiie 
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fashion.  Even  the  grave  and  polished  Lord  Chesterfield  incul- 
cated on  his  son  to  be  gallant  to  women^  and  cringe  to  men  in 
power,  citing  as  noteworthy  examples  of  successful  men  the  two 
greatest  profligates  of  the  age.  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

However,  the  bad  lay  on  the  surface;  the  nation  was  still 
sound  at  the  core.  FoUte  society  did  not  give  the  tone  to  the 
body  of  the  English  people,  as  was  the  case  in  France  at  the 
same  period.  The  mass  of  Englishmen  retained  a  sense  of  mo- 
rality, and  was  still  subject  to  the  law  of  duty.  The  race  was  too 
religious  by  instinct  to  be  rendered  permanently  irreligious  by 
circumstances.  When  Wesley  and  Whitfield  began  to  preach,  it 
was  evident  that  their  listeners  were  naturally  predisposed  to 
religious  impression. 

Sermons  formed  a  large  portion  of  English  classical  literature. 
Tillotson  was  so  famed  for  his  style,  that  Dryden  called  him  his 
master  in  the  art  of  writing.  To  a  Frenchman  his  style  seems 
heavy  and  insufierably  wearisome.  But  his  sermons  were  ad- 
mirably suited  for  his  audience.  They  desired  to  be  taught,  not 
to  be  charmed ;  to  be  confirmed  in  their  opinions  and  induced 
to  apply  them  in  practice.  Barrow  is  equally  heavy,  but  his 
analytic  capacity  and  logical  grasp  have  never  been  equalled. 
Without  employing  any  rhetorical  artifice,  he  could  explain  and 
demonstrate  whatever  he  undertook,  and  could  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  South,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
wittiest  of  divines,  would  be  regarded  by  Frenchmen  as  coarse 
beyond  measure.  Yet  the  preaching  of  English  divines  was  far 
more  effective  than  that  of  their  French  contemporaries.  "  If 
Barrow  be  redundant,  Tillotson  heavy.  South  trivial,  and  the 
others  unreadable,  they  are  all  convincing;  their  discourses  are 
not  models  of  eloquence,  but  instruments  of  edification.  Their 
glory  consists  not  in  their  books  but  in  their  works.  If  they 
wrote  badly,  they  formed  men's  manners." 

It  was  necessary,  however,  in  addition  to  forming  men's  man- 
ners, to  defend  the  faith  against  the  assaulte  of  free-thinkers. 
Bolingbroke,  Toland,  Tindal,  and  Mandeville  were  encountered 
by  far  greater  men  than  themselves ;  the  most  notable  men 
in  science,  learning,  and  letters  siding  against  them.  But  neither 
the  laity  nor  the  clergy  distinguished  themselves  in  philosophical 
speculations.  If  Berkeley  produced  his  theory  of  the  non-existence 
of  matter,  it  was  not  in  the  intereste  of  independent  philosophy, 
but  with  a  view  to  undermine  the  bases  of  immoral  and  material- 
istic theories.  Newten  proved  himself  a  great  mathematician, 
but  a  poor  philosopher.  Locke  studiously  avoided  lofty  inquiries. 
He  wrote  his  book  to  settie  what  objecte  are  within  and  what 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect.    Having  defined 
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these  limits  he  rested  satisfied.  Hume  went  Airther^  but  in  the 
same  path.  He  endeavoured  to  explode  the  highest  kind  of  spe- 
culation altogether.  According  to  him  we  cannot  know  dth^ 
substance,  cause,  or  law ;  when  we  affirm  that  one  fact  is  linked 
to  another  we  do  so  gratuitously,  and  cannot  prove  our  assertion. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  sweeping  scepticism  was  a  reac- 
tion towards  established]  beliefi9.  Reid  became  alarmed  for  the 
stability  of  society,  and  set  up  common  sense  as  the  supreme 
judge  of  truth.  "  If  a  municipal  corporation  were  to  order  a 
system  of  philosophy,  Reid's  philosophy  of  churchwardens  would 
be  selected."  It  was  not  in  the  domain  of  metaphysics  but  of 
psychology  that  the  thinkers  of  that  day  distinguished  themselves. 
The  best  miits  of  their  labours  were  theories  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments. In  this  field  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Price,  Smith, 
Ferguson,  and  even  Hume  laboured  diligently,  and  reaped  original 
and  lasting  ideas. 

The  predominant  trait  of  the  English  mind  at  this  period  was 
a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  personal  independence,  and  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  individual  rights  and 
respecting  the  rights  of  others.  This  conviction  inspired  those 
orators  who,  in  the  diversity  of  their  talents,  the  energy  of  their 
opinions,  the  magnificence  of  their  diction,  rivalled  the  most 
renowned  orators  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  elder  Pitt 
was  never  more  sublime  than  when  asserting  the  inherent  rights 
of  men :  a  Miltonio  and  Shakespearian  vehemence  were  displayed 
in  his  splendid  harangues.  The  unbridled  passion  and  masculine 
assertion  of  right  which  distinguished  political  speeches,  gave  pith 
and  efiect  to  political  writings  also.  When  Junius  condensed  his 
sentences  and  chose  his  epithets,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving his  style,  but  that  his  utterances  might  wound  more  deeply 
and  insult  more  grossly.  In  his  hands,  artifices  of  rhetoric 
became  instruments  of  torture.  "  Has  any  other  human  writer 
than  Junius,  Swift  excepted,  cherished  and  concentrated  within 
his  heart  hatred  and  venom  ?  Yet  he  was  not  vile,  for  he  believed 
himself  to  be  acting  as  the  servant  of  jastice."  Other  more 
genial  temperaments  displayed  the  same  characteristics.  We 
discern  them  even  in  him  who  was  the  favourite  of  fortune  from 
infancy ;  who  was  hailed  as  the  first  of  debaters,  and  selected  to 
lead  a  great  party  upon  attaining  manhood ;  whose  manners  were 
bland  and  sociable,  whose  enemies  overlooked  his  faults,  and  who 
wasN  adored  by  his  friends ;  who  was  not  wearied  by  toil,  embit* 
tered  by  rivalry,  or  spoilt  by  power,  and  the  richness  of  whose 
genius  was  manifested  in  the  persuasive  flow,  the  unadorned 
beauties,  the  uniform  lucidity  of  his  speeches.  Yet  on  occasion  no 
one  could  match  even  Charles  James  Fox  for  vehemence  of  lan- 
guage and  virulence  of  invective.    A  sort  of  impassioned  exag- 
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geration  predominated  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
manifested  alike  in  the  piercing  rhetoric  and  stilted  declamation 
of  Sheridan;  in  the  pitiless  sarcasm  and  sententious  pomp  of 
William  Pitt.  The  force  which  distinguished  them  all  was  the 
most  prominent  trait  of  the  leading  spirit  of  the  time,  Edmund 
Burke. 

Burke  was  superior  to  other  men,  not  alone  in  the  extent  of  his 
erudition,  but  also  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views.  He 
possessed  an  imagination  so  fertile  and  vivid  as  to  be  able  to 
conjure  up  distant  countries  and  strange  nations  with  every  par- 
ticularity of  scenery,  of  costume,  of  habit,  and  of  physiognomy. 
To  the  mental  powers  which  form  the  man  of  system,  were  con- 
joined in  him  the  qualities  of  heart  which  form  a  fanatic.  He 
nobly  combated  for  noble  causes.  He  opposed  the  excesses  of 
power  in  England,  the  excesses  of  the  people  in  France,  and  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  authority  by  individuals  in  India.  "  Every- 
where he  became  the  champion  of  a  principle  or  the  opponent  of 
a  vice»  and,  equipped  with  his  astounding  knowledge,  his  lofty 
reason,  and  splendid  style,  he  rushed  to  the  attack  with  the  un- 
quenchable and  intemperate  ardour  of  a  moralist  and  a  km'ght- 
errant."  In  common  with  his  neighbours  he  was  wholly  deficient 
in  good  taste. 

The  difference  between  the  courtesans  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
the  maidens,  and  mothers  surrounded  by  their  children  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  indicates  what  a  transformation  had  taken  place 
in  English  society.  Every  walk  of  life  gave  evidence  of  the 
alteration.  Bakewell  had  improved  the  breed  of  sheep ;  Arthur 
Young  had  introduced  improvements  into  agriculture;  Howard 
had  improved  the  prisons;  Arkwright  and  Watt  had  revolu- 
tionized industry ;  Adam  Smith  had  reformed  political  economy, 
and  Bentham  the  penal  code ;  Locke,  Hutcheson,  Ferguson,  Butler, 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Price  had  reformed  psychology  and  ethics. 
Manners  had  become  refined ;  the  Government  was  more  stable ; 
religion  was  held  in  veneration.  In  one  thing  only  did  the 
nation  fall  short;  it  had  no  capacity  for  lofty  speculations.  At 
this  same  moment  proficiency  in  this  last  point  constituted  the 
chief  glory  of  France. 

When  the  French  Revolution  occurred,  the  English  nation  was 
conservative  and  Christian,  while  France  was  a  nation  of  firee- 
thinkers  and  revolutionists.  Neither  understood,  and  each  de- 
tested the  other.  Never  were  differences  between  tlie  minds  and 
the  civilizations  of  the  two  countries  more  strongly  marked,  and 
it  was  Edmund  Burke,  who,  with  the  superiority  of  a  thinker  and 
the  bias  of  an  Englishman,  placed  the  points  of  difference  in  the 
clearest  possible  light. 
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While  the  foregoing  changes,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  ended  in  giving  to  England  a  fixed  ethical 
and  political  character,  were  still  in  progress,  two  men  arose  who 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics,  who  were  the  antithesis  of 
each  other  in  manners,  culture,  and  intellect,  and  in  whom  we  can 
clearly  discern  the  inner  characteristics  of  the  foregoing  changes; 
they  were  Jonathan  Swift  and  Joseph  Addison. 

The  writings  of  Addison  are  masterpieces  of  English  urbanity 
and  English  sense  :  all  the  points  of  his  character  and  incidents 
of  his  career  contributed  to  mature  that  sense  and  urbanity.  His 
poem  entitled  '^  The  Campaign,"  which  made  him  so  famous,  is 
a  model  of  conventional  and  classical  style.  As  he  truly  said  in 
the  Spectator,  the  aim  of  his  prose  essays  was  "  to  banish  vice  and 
ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain."  These  writings 
had  an  astonishing  success,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
popular  modem  novels.  This  was  because  they  abounded  in 
genuine  English  sense :  both  his  talent  and  doctrines  harmonized 
with  the  requirements  of  his  age  and  country.  "  He  taught  that 
time  is  capita],  that  occupations  are  duties,  that  life  is  a  business 
and  nothing  else."  If  he  regarded  life  from  a  loftier  than  a  sensual 
point  of  view,  he  never  rose  to  the  contemplation  of  it  from  the 
heights  of  philosophy.  His  system  of  morality  was  earthly  and 
practical.  The  expectation  of  a  future  state  never  obscured  his 
consideration  of  the  best  way  to  enjoy  life.  He  founded  virtue 
both  on  morality  and  self-interest.  The  chief  concern,  according 
to  him,  is  "  to  be  easy  here,  and  happy  afterwards."  The  sum  of 
his  philosophy  is  that  ''  the  business  of  mankind  in  this  life  is 
rather  to  act  than  to  know."  However  meanly  we  may  estimate 
his  views^  it  was  no  trifling  thing  to  succeed  as  he  did  in  making 
morality  fashionable. 

Addison's  prose  is  a  pure  well  of  classical  style.  It  is  rich  in 
ornament,  yet  devoid  of  rhetoric.  It  is  always  lucid,  and  presents 
old  ideas  under  new  and  pleasing  aspects.  Its  defect  is  too  great 
monotony.  However  perfect  it  may  seem  to  an  Englishman,  yet 
a  Frenchman  would  find  grave  fault  with  it.  Compared  with  the 
prose  of  Tillotson,  it  is  charming;  compared  vrith  that  of 
Montesquieu,  it  is  but  half  polished.  If  Addison  were  well  quali- 
fied for  teaching  the  French  rules  of  conduct,  they  could  show 
him  in  return  perfect  models  of  conversational  style. 

Though  classical  by  culture,  he  had  the  fondness  of  his  race 
for  nature.  Possessing  a  lively  imagination,  he  could  depict  with 
minuteness  all  the  incidents  of  a  situation  or  consequences  of  an 
action.  He  created  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  proved  that  he 
had  but  another  step  to  make  in  order  to  rank  with  Richardson 
and  Fielding  as  a  novelist.  All  his  writings  indicate  that  he  was 
a  poet.    But  there  is  more  poetry  in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse : 
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this  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  his  "  Vision  of  Mirza."  That  tale 
is  an  epitome  of  Addison's  distinctive  talents.  In  it  may  he 
perceived  those  shades  of  diflference  which  separate  the  classical 
literature  of  England  from  that  of  France.  These  are,  "  a  more 
bounded  and  practical  reason,  a  more  poetical  and  less  eloquent 
urbanity,  a  fund  of  wit  richer  and  more  copious,  less  sociable  and 
less  delicate." 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  genial  Addison  stands  forth  Swift — 
"  The  most  unhappy  man  of  genius  of  the  classical  era  and  of  history ; 
English  to  the  backbone,  inspired  and  carried  away  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  his  English  qualities,  possessing  that  profundity  of  desire 
which  characterizes  the  race,  that  excess  of  pride  which  habits  of  free- 
dom,  of  command,  and  of  success  have  imprinted  on  the  nation,  that 
sturdy  practical  cast  of  mind  which  the  exercise  of  affairs  has  rooted  in  the 
land ;  who  was  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  power  and  action  by  his  un- 
bridled passions  and  untractable  arrogance  ;  debaiTed  from  poetry  and 
philosophy  by  his  piercing,  yet  narrow  common  sense  ;  deprived  of  the 
consolations  afforded  by  a  life  of  contemplation  and  the  occupation 
furnished  by  a  practical  career ;  too  superior  a  man  to  give  himself  up 
heart  and  soul  to  any  one  religious  sect  or  political  party,  too  contracted 
to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  high  doctrines  which  conciliate  all  behefs, 
or  to  cherish  the  expansive  sympathy  which  embraces  all  parties ;  con- 
demned by  nature  and  circumstances  to  fight  for,  without  being  attached 
to  a  cause,  to  write  without  being  enamoured  of  the  art,  to  think 
without  attaining  to  a  dogma,  who  was  a  condottiere  against  all  parties, 
a  misanthrope  with  regard  to  mankind,  a  sceptic  with  regard  to  beauty 
and  truth.  Yet  these  very  circumstances  and  that  very  nature  which 
forced  him  beyond  the  pale  of  happiness,  of  love,  of  power,  and  of  science, 
elevated  him,  in  an  age  of  imitation  of  French  models  and  the  practice 
of  classical  moderation,  to  an  extraordinary  eminence,  where,  by  the 
puissance  of  his  original  and  inventive  genius,  he  equals  Byron,  Milton, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  manifests  in  bold  relief  the  characteristics  and  mind 
of  his  nation.  Sensibility,  a  practical  mind,  and  pride,  contributed  to  form 
his  unique  style,  which  is  terrible  in  its  force,  overpowering  in  its  cool- 
ness, practicsd  in  its  effect ;  dipped  in  scorn,  truth,  and  hatred,  a  dagger 
of  vengeance  and  of  war,  which  aroused  the  shrieks  or  caused  the  deaths 
of  his  enemies  when  subjected  to  its  edge  or  poison.  As  pamphleteer 
against  both  the  Opposition  and  the  Gbvernment,  he  rent  in  pieces  or 
smothered  his  adveraaries  by  his  irony  or  bis  judgments,  delivered  with 
the  tone  of  a  judge,  sovereign,  and  executioner.  As  man  of  the  worid 
and  poet,  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  atrocious  pleasantry, 
funereal  mirth,  and  convulsive  gaiety  of  bitter  contrasts,  and,  even 
while  encumbered  with  the  mythological  armour,  he  created  a  poetry 
of  his  own  by  depicting  the  crude  details  of  low  life,  by  induing  in 
pitiable  antics,  by  unsparingly  revealing  filthy  particulars  which  others 
conceal.  A  philosopher  against  all  philosophy,  he  created  the  realistic 
epic,  the  solemn  parody,  resembling  a  mathematical  deduction,  as  absurd 
as  a  dream,  as  trustworthy  as  an  affidavit,  as  fascinating  as  a  tale,  as 
debasing  as  dirty  rags  wreathed  like  a  crown  around  the  head  of  a  god. 
[Vol.  LXXXI.  No.  CLX.]— New  Sbribs,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  U.  L  L 
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Such  was  hia  wretobedness  and  bis  strength :  we  turn  away  from  the 
spectacle  with  hearts  contracted  vet  filled  with  admiration,  remarking 
inwardly  that  a  burning  palace  is  still  a  beautiful  object,  to  which 
artists  will  add,  that  it  is  most  beautiful  when  in  flames." 

The  English  novels  of  the  classical  era  were  essays  in  an 
untrodden  literary  field.  They  differed  from  the  Spanish  romances 
of  the  Middle  Age  in  neither  exalting  nor  engrossing  the  imagi- 
nation, and  from  the  French  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
neither  reproducing  nor  embellishing  the  sentiments  and  language 
of  polite  society.  The  objects  of  their  writers  were  to  depict 
scenes  taken  from  life,  to  analyse  character,  suggest  plans  of 
conduct,  decide  upon  motives  to  action, 

Daniel  Defoe  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
cultivator  of  this  new  field.  His  mind  was  singularly  solid, 
precise,  and  destitute  of  ingenuity,  enthusiasm,  and  grace.  He  hod 
the  matter-of-fact  imagination  of  a  tradesman.  It  would  seem  as 
if  he  had  himself  enacted  what  his  heroes  performed,  so  literally 
and  correctly  did  he  describe  every  detail  of  their  actions.  Before 
him,  no  one  had  been  so  realistic ;  nor  have  any  of  his  successors 
equalled  him  in  this  respect.  The  realistic  writei*s  of  the  present 
day  are  immeasurably  inferior  to  him:  what  he  did  was  done 
naturally ;  what  they  do  is  the  result  of  choice,  calculation,  and 
artifice.  He  deceived  not  the  eye  but  the  mind.  "  His  very  im- 
perfections were  servicable  to  him ;  the  absence  of  art  had  the 
effect  of  profound  art ;  his  negligences,  repetitions,  and  diffuseness 
contributed  to  produce  an  illusion :  nobody  could  object  that  a 
a  certain  trivial  and  unimportant  piece  of  detail  would  have  been 
invented ;  it  would  be  said  that  an  inventor  would  have  omitted 
it  because  perfectly  useless ;  that  art  selects,  adorns,  and  interests ; 
that  an  artist  would  never  have  heaped  together  such  a  mass  of 
trifling,  common-place  incidents ;  that  what  Defoe  wrote  could  not 
be  fiction  but  must  be  truth." 

Two  leading  ideas  govern  morals,  and  have  always  governed 
them  in  England.  Either  conscience  must  be  acknowledged  as 
sovereign,  or  instinct  must  be  taken  for  guide.  At  one  time  men 
have  considered  themselves  the  slaves  of  rule,  at  another  entitled 
to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  These  two  ideas  have 
alternately  had  the  mastery  over  Englishmen.  '*  From  Shakespeare 
to  the  Puritans,  from  Milton  to  Wycherley,  from  Congreve  to 
Defoe,  from  Sheridan  to  Burke,  from  Wilberforce  to  Lord  Byron, 
wo  see  licence  succeeded  by  constraint,  tyranny  by  revolt,  and 
this  contest  between  rule  and  nature  is  depicted  in  the  novels  of 
Fielding  and  Eichardson. 

Eichardson  s  "  Pamela"  was  composed  with  the  express  object 
of  eulogizing  virtue  and  disparaging  vice,  and  proved  so  success- 
ful that  Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit.   However, 
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both  it  and  his  other  works  are  too  padded  with  moral  lessons.  A 
novelist  should  insinuate  and  not  preach  morality.  Bichardson's 
artifice  is  so  transparent  that  we  reject  his  conclusions,  knowing 
very  well  that  the  lot  of  the  virtuous  is  not  so  splendid,  nor  that  of 
the  vicious  so  sad,  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  Human  nature, 
when  moved  by  vehement  passions,  bursts  the  barriers  within 
which  he  would  confine  it.  Nature  punished  him  for  his  defi- 
cient love  for  her,  by  always  concealing  her  countenance  firom  him. 

Nature  as  she  really  is,  as  opposed  to  Kichardson's  conception 
of  her,  was  what  Fieldhig  professed  to  represent.  "  By  nature  we 
mean  the  secret  passions,  some  baneful,  for  the  most  part  vulgar, 
and  always  blind,  which  we  carry  within  and  which  influence  us, 
which  are  imperfectly  concealed  beneath  the  cloak  of  decorum  and 
reason  we  throw  over  them,  which  we  suppose  to  be  under  our 
control,  but  which  govern  us,  the  actions  we  ascribe  to  ourselves 
being  caused  by  them."  It  was  the  art  and  delight  of  Fielding, 
as  of  MoUdre,  to  make  his  personages  act  rationally,  and  then 
exhibit  to  the  reader,  through  a  rent  in  the  outer  cloak  of  decorum 
and  reason,  the  vanities,  follies,  lusts,  and  concealed  hates  which 
constituted  the  mainsprings  of  their  conduct*  He,  too,  is  a 
moralist;  but  regarding  nature  as  wholly  opposed  to  rule,  he 
makes  of  virtue  an  instinct  and  generosity  a  primitive  inclination. 
There  is  a  great  void  in  Fielding's  representation  of  nature. 
**  Cervantes,  whom  he  copied,  and  Shrftespeare,  of  whom  he 
reminds  us,  showed  that  delicacy  of  mind  is  as  truly  natural  as 
rude  and  boisterous  vigour :  in  the  large  harvest  which  Fielding 
reaped,  he  forgot  the  flowers."  The  outbursts  of  the  senses,  the 
surging  of  the  blood,  and  tender  efi\isions  were  familiar  to  him, 
but  with  nervous  exultation  and  poetical  ravishment  he  had  no 
sympathy.  **  Man,  as  conceived  by  him,  is  but  a  fine  bufialo,  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  most  suitable  hero  for  a  nation  that  glories  in 
the  nickname  of  John  Bull." 

Smollett  copied  life  with  more  fidelity :  he  was  less  jovial  than 
Fielding,  and  less  straitlaced  than  Kichardson ;  'but  his  pictures 
want  the  illumination  of  genius.  His  heroes  are  all  gross  and 
sensual,  without  having  the  redeeming  quality  of  goodness  which 
is  possessed  by  those  of  Fielding.  In  his  hands  Fielding's  gene- 
rous wine  became  transformed  into  the  fiery  liquor  of  a  tavern ; 
but  his  "Humphry  Clinker"  was  an  original  work,  and  is  interesting 
as  a  study  of  character.  The  study  of  human  follies  was  carried 
to  excess  by  Sterne.  He  regarded  everything  through  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  He  sought  for  and  described  whatever  was  absurd, 
afiected,  and  scandalous  in  men.  As  manners  were  refined, 
literature  became  more  polished,  the  grossness  of  Smollett  and 
indecency  of  Sterne  were  tabooed,  and  the  novel,  before  reaching 
the  almost  prudish  hands  of  Miss  Bumey,  passed  through  the 
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honest  hands  of  Goldsmith.  When  we  look  upon  a  picture  by  a 
great  Flemish  artist,  we  shall  probably  see  a  woman  making  her 
market,  or  a  burgomaster  draining  a  long  glass  fall  of  beer,  or 
some  other  homely  incident.  The  personages  may  be  of  low 
station,  and  the  incident  may  be  trivial,  yet  all  the  personages 
have  such  a  look  of  contentment  and  self-satisfaction,  that  we 
feel  disposed  to  envy  them.  A  similar  impression  is  made  on  us 
by  a  perusal  of  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

In  the  centre  of  a  large  group  of  writers  we  behold  one  whom 
Goldsmith  adored  even  when  the  butt  of  his  caprice,  with  whom 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Burke,  and  Sir  William  Jones  delighted 
to  hold  converse.  His  society  was  courted  by  every  one ;  his 
decisions  were  law ;  he  was  the  arbiter  of  style.  We  inquire 
whether  it  was  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  that  attracted  all 
men  to  him',  and  are  told  that  he  was  the  Hercules  of  Toryism, 
that  he  hated  the  Whirrs,  thought  James  II.  and  Charles  II. 
the  best  of  monarchs,  and  considered  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  be 
rascals.  We  turn  to  his  vmtings,  and  find  little  to  charm  us. 
Throughout  them  all  the  same  solemn  tone  predominates;  by 
him  classical  prose  was  brought  to  the  perfection  that  classicfd 
poetry  was  by  Pope.  "  Art  could  not  be  more  consummate,  or 
nature  more  outraged."  We  can  well  understand  that  a  rhetorical 
generation  would  take  him  for  master,  and  accord  to  him  that 
pre-eminence  in  eloquence  which  had  been  accorded  to  Pope  in 
poetry.  What  astonishes  a  Frenchman  is  the  kind  of  ideas  that 
he  made  popular.  His  truths  are  too  indisputable,  his  maxims 
we  already  know  by  heart.  "  He  teaches  that  life  is  short,  and 
that  men  ought  to  improve  themselves  during  the  brief  space  at 
their  disposal ;  that  a  mother  should  not  educate  her  son  in  the 
fashion  of  a  dancing-master ;  that  men  should  repent  of  their 
sins,  yet  shun  superstition ;  that  it  is  always  right  to  be  busy  but 
not  in  a  hurry.  We  thank  him  for  these  sage  counsels,  at  the  same 
time  saying  inwardly  that  we  could  have  dispensed  with  them." 
However,  they  pleased  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
because  those  who  read  them  loved  sermons,  and  this  writers 
essays  are  sermons.  His  readers  did  not  desire  dainties  but  solid 
and  wholesome  food.  In  this  respect,  these  essays  are  a  national 
aliment.  A  Frenchman  finds  the  food  insipid  and  heavy.  But 
because  it  pleased  their  palates.  Englishmen  regarded  with  such 
favour  and  revered  as  a  philosopher  the  respectable  and  unbear- 
able Samuel  Johnson. 

After  viewing  the  caricatures  of  Hogarth,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  lessons  taught  by  him  seem  fitted  for  the  education  of 
barbariana  It  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  amiable  in 
the  English  lay  preachers,  such  as  Defoe,  Hogarth,  Smollett^ 
Johnson,  and  others.    To  this  we  reply,  that  moralists  are  useful 
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under  certain  ciroumstances,  and  that  these  moralists  transformed 
a  society  of  semi-barbarians  into  a  society  of  civilized  beings. 

In  all  the  works  produced  between  the  Restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  French  Revolution,  we  perceive  over  and  above 
genuine  English  traits,  the  impress  of  a  classical  style.  Every 
writer  from  Waller  to  Johnson,  from  Hobbes  and  Sir  William 
Temple  to  Robertson  and  Hume,  aspired  after  the  same  ideal. 
Their  efforts  had  for  result  the  perfection  of  prose  compositions, 
of  all  works  appertaining  to  conversation  and  eloquence;  the 
impoverishment  of  all  poetical  works,  and  the  production  of 
historical  works  written  in  correct  language  and  agreeable  style, 
but  utterly  lacking  both  colour  and  picturesqueness.  The  pre- 
dominance of  this  special  style  is  manifest  in  the  poets  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  Open  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  Pamell  or 
Philips,  Addison  or  Prior,  Gay  or  Tickell,  and  the  same  kind  of 
versification  and  general  turn  of  thought  will  be  perceived.  All 
have  the  same  features;  all  are  cast  in  the  same  mould.  We 
seem  in  the  presence  of  a  family  of  plants :  the  names  differ, 
the  height,  size,  and  colour  differ,  but  they  all  belong  to  one 
class.  One  plant  will  manifest  the  pervading  type  with  greater 
distinctness  than  the  others.  Pope  is  to  his  brother  poets  what 
that  plant  is  to  the  family.  In  him,  we  have  the  type  of  the 
class. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet  to  be  what  Pope  was,  voo 
great  a  master  of  versification ;  as  he  is  certain  to  become  more  of 
a  versifier  than  a  poet.  Pope  wrote  verses  in  the  style  of  an 
Italian  singer  who  should  make  a  shake  on  every  note.  His  style 
is  exceptionally  condensed  and  ornate.  Excepting  naturalness,  it 
wants  nothing.  His  poetry  resembles  cookery,  an  art  in  which 
excellence  can  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  genius,  what  is 
essential  being  a  light  hand,  observant  eye,  and  practised  taste. 
His  **  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and  "  Dunciad"  were  universally  admired 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  extolled  by  them  as  far  surpassing  the 
"  Lutrin"  and  **  Satires"  of  Boileau.  The  eulogy,  if  deserved,  is 
not  excessive,  seeing  that  the  larger  portion  of  Boileau's  verses 
resemble  those  of  a  clever  schoolboy,  the  smaller  portion  those  of 
a  clever  undergraduate*  Although  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  is  on  a 
par  with  most  French  poems  as  respects  cleverness,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  all  French  poems  in  polish.  Had  Pope  dedicated  it  to  a 
Frenchwoman  instead  of  to  an  Englishwoman,  the  dedication 
copy  would  have  been  returned. with  the  advice  to  go  and  learn 
manners,  seeing  that  for  one  compliment  to  the  fair  sex  con- 
tained in  it,  there  are  ten  sarcasms  against  feminine  frivolity. 

Yet  there  was  true  poetical  stuff  in  Pope.  To  be  sensible  of 
tbis  we  must  read  his  works  in  fragments.  Thus  it  is  at  the 
close  of  all  literary  periods.     What  is  true  of  Pliny  the  younger 
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and  of  Seneca  is  equally  true  of  Pope.  A  paragraph,  a  sentence, 
or  a  couplet  by  them  is  a  masterpiece.  Pope  s  descriptive  talent 
was  great :  the  imitative  hannony  of  his  verses  has  never  been 
surpassed.  He  was  an  excellent  rhetorician,  and  could  versify 
precepts  and  arguments  with  marvellous  skill.  Despite  his  art, 
his  writings  soon  weary  us.  Stendhal  has  said  that  a  woman  of 
forty  is  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  those  only  who  have  loved  her 
when  young.  Unfortunately,  Pope's  muse  is  not  merely  forty, 
but  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old  to  us.  Wo  cannot  regard 
it  with  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  To  them,  nature  un- 
adorned was  unendurable.  To  us  nature  is  all  in  all,  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  our  love  for  nature  must  be  our 
distaste  for  the  writings  of  Pope. 

Prior  did  not  attain  classical  elegance,  although  employing 
classical  forms.  Gay  was  an  English  La  Fontaine,  wnich  means 
that  he  resembled  La  Fontaine  very  distantly.  The  first  who  broke 
through  the  crust  of  conventional  mannerism  was  Thomson.  If 
his  style  be  too  emphatic  it  is  truly  opulent.  He  painted  what 
he  saw,  and  because  he  loved  it.  Thirty  years  before  Bousseau, 
Thomson  expressed  Bousseau's  sentiments,  and  in  a  very 
similar  style.  After  this,  Ossian  was  fabricated  by  Macpherson, 
"  Ossian,  who  along  with  Oscar,  Malvina,  and  the  others,  went  the 
round  of  Europe,  and  ended  about  1830  in  supplying  baptismal 
names  for  hair-dressers  and  milliners."  Gray  and  Akensido,  who 
skilfully  imitated  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece,  Beattie  with  the 
nerves  of  a  young  girl  and  the  affectation  of  an  old  maid.  Gold- 
smith, Collins,  Glover,  Watts,  Shenstone,  Smart, — all  occupied 
themselves  with  sentimental  poetry,  were  disposed  towards  melan- 
choly, to  indulge  in  reveries  and  dissertations,  and  willingly 
mounted  on  stilts  in  their  endeavours  to  attain  the  grand  style. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Young,  who  having  lost  his 
wife  and  children  consoled  himself  by  composing  his  "  Night 
Thoughts."  There  are  certainly  many  flashes  of  imagination  in 
his  poems.  In  making  Christian  philosophy  the  subject  of  a 
poem,  he  anticipated  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  Lamartine. 
In  the  odes  of  Gray  and  reflections  of  Akenside  are  to  be  found 
the  melancholy  sadness,  the  exquisite  art,  and  beautiful  reasoning 
which  compose  the  one-half  of  M.  de  Lamartine  s  poetry. 

History  was  the  only  branch  of  literature  in  which  England  was 
truUy  original  at  this  time,  and  classical  art  prevented  history 
attaining  its  proper  growth.  Gibbon,  Bobertson,  and  Hume 
were  imbued  with  French  notions,  and  wrote  with  French  art 
They  were  liberal,  moderate,  and  impartial  in  their  views  and 
judgments,  and  were  destitute  of  fanaticism  and  prejudice;  but  they 
dwarfed  human  nature,  and  painted  revolutions  and  outbreaks  like 
men  who  had  lived  in  dusty  libraries ;  they  judged  fanatics  with 
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the  coolness  of  parsons  and  the  smiles  of  sceptics,  eflfaced  the 
distinguishing  traits  from  human  nature,  and  covered  the  rough 
surface  of  truth  with  a  uniform  and  brilliant  varnish. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  approached,  the  classical  age  finished 
its  work,  and  a  new  literary  era  commenced.  Society  had  grown 
wealthier  and  more  enlightened,  the  middle  class  had  become 
better  educated  and  more  powerful,  men  were  thrilled  with  new 
desires  and  aspired  after  higher  standards  of  excellence.  France 
led  the  way  in  the  revolution  in  manners  ;  Germany  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  ideas.  Two  currents  of  thought,  the  one  French  the 
other  Germanic,  spread  over  England,  and  the  result  was  the 
foundation  of  modem  literature. 

Eobert  Bums,  a  poor  Scottish  peasant,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  manifested  with  striking  clearness  the  altered  spirit  of  the 
period.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  social  inequalities  first 
cradled  him  into  poetry.  Like  Eousseau,  he  wrote  in  the  capacity 
of  an  oppressed  plebeian  who  had  risen  in  revolt.  He  detested  the 
oflBcial  cant  of  the  time,  and  loved  nature  with  unexampled 
enthusiasm  and  constancy.  The  majority  of  his  poems  show 
an  utter  disregard  for  established  and  acknowledged  precedents  in 
style  and  ideas,  being  protests  against  invidious  distinctions  of  . 
class  or  creed,  and  demands  for  position  in  society  on  the  sob 
ground  of  personal  merit.  His  poems  were  written,  not  to  flattei 
or  please  society,  but  to  express  his  genuine  feelings  and  give 
vent  to  his  strong  passions.  After  protracted  listening  to  formal 
and  empty  declamation,  we  hear  in  them  the  echo  of  a  man  9 
voice ;  nay  more,  we  enter  into  close  commune  with  a  human 
soul.  Like  other  men  of  natural  genius  and  imperfect  culture, 
he  is  very  unequal.  When  mimicking  the  formal  epistolary  style 
which  had  long  been  fashionable,  he  excites  our  compassion: 
when  appearing,  as  he  sometimes  did,  ashamed  of  being  accounted 
an  untutored  peasant  and  poor  villager,  he  erred  as  those  men 
usually  do  who  owe  everything  to  merit  and  nothing  to  fortune. 
After  all,  his  shortcomings  are  trifling,  and  do  not  lessen  our  admi- 
ration for  his  incomparable  genius. 

William  Cowper  was  another  of  the  innovators  in  poetry.  He 
wrote  for  pastime,  regardless  of  popularity.  He  described  the 
most  commonplace  incidents,  not  after  the  fashion  of  realists,  but 
in  the  style  of  a  tme  poet.  He  saw  matter  for  poetry  in  the 
spaAling  of  buming  logs,  in  the  motion  of  fingers  plying  the 
needle,  because — and  this  is  distinctive  of  a  poet — all  objects  issued 
from  his  mind  not  only  better  defined  than  when  they  entered  it, 
but  also  purified,  ennobled,  and  coloured,  like  thick  vapours 
which  the  effects  of  distance  and  light  transofrm  into  satin  clouds 
fringed  with  purple  and  gold.  He  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
seeking  poetical  subjects  in  heroic  deeds  in  ^palaces  in  Greece 
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or  in  Eome,  when  they  lie  around  us,  if  we  hut  knew  it ;  if 
we  know  it  not,  the  blame  is  ours.  Crabbe  did  this  also; 
but  he  handled  things  in  the  classical  style,  and  was,  as  has 
justly  been  remarked,  a  Pope  in  worsted  stockings.  True  poetry 
consists  in  the  sensations  with  which  we  regard  objects.  Cowper 
did  not  strive  to  render  his  ideas  conspicuous  by  antithesis  or  re- 
petition ;  being  a  true  poet,  he  contented  himself  with  noting  his 
sensations. 

Next  appeared  the  romantic  school.  Its  founders,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  were  radicals  in  politics  as  well  as 
innovators  in  poetry.  When  young  they  talked  about  founding  a 
society  in  America,  from  which  kings  and  priests  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  in  riper  years  they  were  devoted  churchmen  and  staunch 
Tories.  They  wished  to  dispense  with  poetical  diction,  and  em- 
ploy the  ordinary  speech  of  ordinary  men.  They  discarded  the 
conventional  forms  of  verse.  Southey  and  Coleridge  were  espe- 
cially assiduous  in  making  new  rhymes  and  inventing  new  metres, 
some  of  which  were  as  happy  and  some  as  bad  as  those  adopted 
by  Victor  Hugo.  "  It  was  as  if  a  plebeian,  having  thrown  off  a 
court-dress,  and  seeking  another  one,  had  borrowed  one  piece  from 
^  a  barbarian;  another  from  a  knight,  another  from  a  peasant,  and 
'  another  from  a  journalist,  and,  without  being  sensible  of  the  want 
of  congruity,  had  decked  himself  in  the  motley  garment,  and  was 
contented  with  it,  till  at  length,  after  several  essays  and  failures, 
he  became  conscious  of  his  real  wants  and  selected  suitable 
apparel." 

While  these  attempts  were  being  made,  two  ideas  gained  the  as- 
cendancy over  men,  the  one  leading  to  the  production  of  historical, 
the  other  of  philosophical  compositions.  The  predominance  of 
the  one  tendency  is  visible  in  Southey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
the  other  in  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  This  tendency  was  not 
confined  to  England,  but  was  manifested  throughout  Europe ;  in 
France  it  influenced  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Musset ;  in  Ger- 
many, in  far  stronger  measure,  it  influenced  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
Ruckert  and  Heine.  The  first  of  these  ideas  was  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  every  age  and  race  had  a  separate  ideal ;  that  the 
barbarians,  the  men  of  feudal  times,  the  knights  of  the  Revival, 
Mussulmans,  and  Hindoos  had  each  an  ideal  of  the  beautiful  which 
was  really  beautifiil.  Recognising  this,  men  began  to  paint  the 
heroes  of  a  particular  clime  and  race,  surrounded  by  the  acces- 
sories which  accorded  with  their  characters,  and  endeavoured  also  to 
enter  into  their  feelings  and  sympathize  with  their  views.  Eng- 
lishmen are  disqualified  by  nature  for  succeeding  in  such  on  un- 
dertaking. *'They  regard  their  own  form  of  civilization  as  the 
most  rational,  their  own  morfiility  as  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation,  and  every  religion,  except  their  own,  extravagant." 
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In  order  to  write  an  Indian  poem,  it  is  necessary  to  be  something 
of  a  pantheist  at  heart,  and  something  of  a  visionary.  In  order 
to  write  a  Greek  poem,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  polytheist  at  heart, 
pagan  at  bottom,  and  naturalist  by  profession.  Hence,  Heine 
has  written  so  well  about  India,  and  Goethe  so  well  about  Greece. 
However,  after  every  attempt  in  this  line,  it  has  become  generally 
felt  "that  it  is  in  the  writers  of  bygone  ages,  that  we  must  seek  for  a 
picture  of  bygone  ages  ;  that  the  only  real  Grecian  tragedies  are 
those  written  by  Greeks;  that  the  historical  romance  must  give  place 
to  authentic  chronicles,  like  modem  to  original  ballads ;  in  fine, 
that  historical  literature  of  the  above  sort  must  pass  away  or 
be  transformed  into  criticism  and  history,  that  is  to  say,  into  an 
exposition  of,  and  a  commentary  upon  documents." 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  value  of  the  historical  sketches  of  the 
most  notable  man  of  that  age,  whose  reputation  was  European, 
who  was  more  popular  than  Voltaire,  and  whom  some  ranked  with 
Shakespeare  ?  Did  Sir  Walter  Scott  really  revivify  the  past  in  his 
poems  and  romances  ?  No,  he  stopped  short  on  the  threshold, 
preferring  that  which  would  interest  to  that  which  was  true.  Had 
he  painted  the  past  as  he  knew  it  to  have  been,  the  picture  would 
have  shocked  the  majority  of  his  readers.  He  dared  not  draw 
with  fidelity  either  the  voluptuous  enthusiasts  of  the  Revival,  or 
the  heroic  brutes  and  ferocious  beasts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
real  glory  lay  in  throwing  a  poetical  and  unfading  halo  over  his 
native  land,  in  making  Scotland  for  ever  attractive  to  mankind. 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  carried  into  poetical  literature  the 
spirit  of  philosophy.  Wordsworth  was  by  nature  a  thinker  and 
dreamer.  He  saw  a  beauty  in  common  things  to  which  others 
were  blind.  Being  so  much  of  a  philosopher,  he  addressed  tho 
heart  rather  than  the  senses.  In  "  The  Excursion"  we  forget  the 
absence  of  scenic  decoration  in  our  admiration  for  the  chastity  and 
elevation  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it.  The  same  philosophical 
spirit  which  influenced  Wordsworth,  the  staunch  Tory,  influenced 
in  equal  measure  Shelley,  the  uncompromising  socialist,  just  as  for- 
merly the  classical  style  served  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  alike 
of  the  genial  Addison  and  of  the  misanthropical  Swift  Shelley  was 
destitute  of  that  knowledge  of  men  which  most  poets  possess :  his 
personages  are  phantoms.  He  lived  in  another  world  than  ours, 
a  world  governed  by  other  laws.  In  his  poetry,  fancy  disported 
like  a  happy  child  with  a  splendid  skein  of  forms  and  colours. 
Has^any  one  since  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  had  visions  so  tender 
and  enchantJDg  as  he  had  and  described  ?  Could  anything  be 
more  exquisite  than  several  of  his  poems,  especially  that  on  the 
"  Sensitive  Plant"  ?  The  history  of  that  plant  is  the  history  of 
himself.  There  was  a  poetical  fitness  in  his  identifying  his  own 
hfe  with  that  of  a  plant.    Assuredly,  there  is  a  soul  in  all  things : 
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underneath  the  external  covering  is  a  secret  essence— something, 
we  know  not  what,  of  the  divine,  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 
at  intervals,  but  never  obtain  a  clear  view  and  full  knowledge. 
This  presentiment  and  aspiration  which  all  modem  poets  have  felt, 
are  expressed  sometimes,  as  by  Campbell  and  Wordsworth,  in 
Christian  meditations ;  sometimes,  as  by  Eeats  and  Shelley,  in 
pagan  visions.  They  all  felt  the  palpitation  of  the  great  heart  of 
Nature,  and  wished  to  penetrate  to  its  recesses,  either  by  way  of 
Judaea  or  Greece,  by  means  of  consecrated  dogmas  or  proscribed 
doctrines.  The  greatest  of  them  died  in  the  attempt.  Their 
poetry  was  mutilated  in  scaling  the  lofty  height  they  aspired  to 
mount.     Byron  alone  reached  the  summit. 

Byron  was  proud  and  passionate  by  nature,  and  inclined  to 
rebel  against  all  established  customs  and  opinions.  Only  when 
attacking  somebody  or  thing  were  his  powers  brought  into  full 
play.  His  life  and  poetry  were  for  the  most  part  those  of  a  Skald 
transported  in  to  modern  times,  and  who,  in  a  world  too  well 
regulated,  could  find  no  congenial  employment. 

Compared  with  the  prodigal  splendours  of  Byron,  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth  and  Scott  seem  dry  and  poor.  Never  sinco 
iEschylus  has  more  tragic  pomp  been  displayed  than  in  some 
passages  in  "  Childe  Harold."  Yet  he  is  no  mere  phrase-maker  or 
scene-painter ;  he  has  lived  among  the  scenes  he  depicts,  he  has 
experienced  the  emotions  he  recounts.  In  "  Manfred"  we  observe 
the  two  products  which  civilization  has  caused  to  flourish  in  Eng- 
land, an  imperious  will  and  practical  talent.  If  in  "Faust" 
Goethe  has  shown  himself  the  poet  of  the  universe,  in  "Man- 
fred" Byron  has  shown  himself  the  poet  of  the  individual ;  and 
if  the  genius  of  Germany  has  its  interpreter  in  Goethe,  the  genius 
of  England  has  its  intei-preter  in  Byron, 

"  Over  and  above  British  cant,  there  is  universal  hypocrisy  ; 
over  and  above  English  pedantry,  Byron  warred  against  human 
rascality."  This  is  the  true  sense  of  *'  Don  Juan."  When  he 
wrote  it,  experience  of  life  had  taught  him  what  man  really  was: 
the  sublime  sentiments  of  "Childe  Harold"  had  vanished  from 
his  mind.  He  had  come  to  regard  man  as  a  being  who  spends 
the  principal  portion  of  his  time  in  sleeping,  eating,  and  yawn- 
ing ;  in  working  like  a  horse,  and  amusing  himself  like  a  monkey* 
After'  passing  the  greater  part  of  life  in  braving  public  opinion  and 
employing  his  poetical  powers  to  defend  revolt,  he  finally  took  de- 
light in  composing  a  poem  directed  against  all  human  and  poetical 
conventions.  Yet  even  "  Don  Juan"  languished  under  his  hands. 
The  latter  portion  lacks  the  fire  and  spontaneousness  of  the  earlier. 
In  his  longing  after  novelty  and  excitement,  Byron  went  to  lead  a 
life  of  action  in  Greece,  and  just  as  he  had  begun  his  new  career 
he  died. 

Looking  backwards  across  the  ages  in  which  were  produced 
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the  literature  of  which  we  have  written  the  history,  we  can  now 
embrace  at  a  glance  the  whole  course  of  English  civilization. 

The  most  important  element  in  it  is  the  principle  of  race.  A 
body  of  Angles  and  Saxons  extirpated  or  subjugated  the  natives 
of  Britain,  effaced  all  vestiges  of  Latin  culture,  and  welcomed  in 
the  Danish  invaders  recruits  of  kindred  blood.  "  This  is  the 
aboriginal  trunk ;  from  its  substance  and  innate  qualities  nearly 
all  future  vegetation  will  spring."  Beyond  a  few  warlike  poems 
and  a  few  religious  hymns  and  poems,  some  of  them  very  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  vehemence  and  splendour  of  their  style, 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  was  barren.  Excepting  that  the  nation 
has  become  Christian,  it  was  nearly  as  barbarous  after  the  lapse 
of  six  centuries  as  at  its  origin. 

"  The  empire  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  mightiest."  Hence 
the  rude  Anglo-Saxons  succumbed  before  the  more  cultured 
Normans,  whose  mental  resources  sufficed  to  quadruple  their 
bodily  powers.  The  Conquest  gave  an  impress  to  the  history 
and  character  of  the  people  which  has  never  been  obliterated :  it 
imprinted  on  their  character  and  history  that  practical  and 
political  bias  which  distinguishes  both  from  those  of  other 
Germanic  races.  Norman  organization  repressed  the  energies, 
but  did  not  eradicate  the  innate  capacities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Their  position  and  necessities  forced  them  to  band  themselves 
together  against  their  Norman  masters,  in  order  to  resist  oppres- 
sion, to  defend  their  lives  and  their  properties,  to  strive  to  restore 
their  old  laws,  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  ;  and  being  engaged  in 
this  way  they  gradually  acquired  those  faculties  and  inclinations 
by  which  freedom  is  won  and  a  nation  founded.  By  a  happy  acci- 
dent the  Normans  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  aid  of  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  vassals  against  the  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  regal 
power.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  yeomen  took  their  seats  in  Parlia* 
ment  alongside  of  the  sons  of  Norman  nobles,  the  social  inequality 
between  the  two  races  was  at  an  end.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had 
been  too  much  engaged  with  hard  travail  to  have  had  any  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Hence  the  prevailing  literature  was  eithei? 
produced  by  Norman  pens  or  adapted  to  Norman  tastes.  With 
the  exception  of  ballads,  the  Anglo-Saxons  after  the  Conquest 
produced  little  that  is  attractive  or  noteworthy.  Only  one  man 
towered  highly  above  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries— Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  For  a  second  time,  we  find  a  civilization  of  five  cen* 
turies  comparatively  sterile,  if  we  except  Chaucer's  poems,  in 
important  literary  works. 

During  the  barbaric  era  a  nation  of  Germans  had  settled  on 
English  soil ;  the  feudal  age  imposed  on  that  nation  habits  of 
resistance  and  of  association,  and  fostered  political  and  utilitarian 
tastes.  At  the  period  of  the  European  Revival,  five  great  nations 
started  together  in  the  same  career.     "  From  all  appearance,  we 
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should  infer  that  accidents  and  circumstances  controlled  their 
speed,  their  fall,  or  their  success.  Not  so  ;  on  themselves  alone 
Avill  depend  the  result ;  each  will  prove  the  founder  of  his  fortune ; 
chance  can  have  no  influence  over  events  so  vast ;  national  incli- 
nations and  national  faculties,  overturning  or  raising  up  obstacles, 
will  irresistibly  conduct  each  to  its  destined  place,  some  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  decadence,  others  to  the  summit  of  prosperity. 
After  all,  man  is  his  own  master  and  his  own  slave."  Look  at. 
an  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  you  will  perceive  ia 
him  the  powers  and  aptitudes  which  during  three  centuries  will 
govern  his  progress  and  shape  his  constitution.  In  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  the  tragic  dramatists,  in  those  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and  the  poets,  we  behold  represented  with  inconi' 
parable  profundity  and  splendour  all  the  national  traits,  as  these 
were  moulded  and  fixed  by  the  events  and  influences  of  pre- 
ceding centuries.  By  nature  and  circumstances  the  nation  was 
prepared  to  embrace  Protestantism,  and  to  manifest  the  Protestant 
spirit,  which  consists  in  the  determination  to  obtain  the  mastery 
over  self,  and  in  acting  on  the  conviction  that  man  is  a  firee  moral 
being,  who  having  conceived  for  himself  and  in  the  sight  of  God 
what  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  is  bound  to  apply  this  rule  to  him- 
self and  to  others  with  unflinching  energy.  This  spirit  disap- 
peared during  the  debauch  of  the  Eestoration,  but  reappeared 
afterwards,  and  obtained  the  ascendancy  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Two  principles  influenced  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  desire  to  copy  French  models,  and  the  disposition  to 
display  English  traits.  The  result  was,  that  such  works  as  essays, 
pamphlets,  parliamentary  speeches,  political  satires,  or  personal 
lampoons,  were  all  good  in  their  way,  being  correctly  written,  sen- 
sible in  tone,  well  adapted  either  to  instruct  a  friend  or  pain  an 
adversary.  In  all  works  of  a  high  speculative  class  and  of  poetrj', 
that  literature  is  extremely  poor,  if  not  wholly  deficient. 

Wealth,  education,  and  prosperity  graduaJly  transformed  the 
nation.  The  fount  of  poesy  which  welled  forth  so  copiously  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  welled  forth  again  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  a  new  literature  arose.  The  influx  of  new 
ideas  was  perceptible  in  every  branch  of  this  literature.  To  intro- 
duce continental  ideas  in  science  and  letters  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  aim  of  the  most  distinguished  minds.  The  men  who  now 
labour  for  this  object  are  patriots  as  well  as  innovators:  ther 
wish  to  renew  rather  than  destroy.  They  know  that  England 
is  finally  established  on  a  sure  basis,  and  that  she  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  nation  of  future  progress  without  either 
forgetting  or  disregarding  the  traditions  of  the  past 

Whatever    exceptions  may  be  taken  to  some  of  M.  Taine's 
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doctrines,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  has  mapped  out  the  epochs 
of  English  literature  with  singular  originality  and  precision,  that 
he  has  analysed  the  works  of  the  greatest  English  writers  with  acute- 
ness,  has  steted  the  results  of  his  investigations  with  a  fulness  and 
grasp  of  thought  which  denote  an  acquaintance  with  that  literature 
at  once  minute  and  comprehensive,  and  an  admiration  for  what- 
ever is  noble  in  it,  as  genuine  as  rare.     His  doctrines,  as  stated 
in  our  sketch,  appear  to  disadvantage ;  they  lack  those  accessories 
of  illustration  and  argument  which  in  the  work  itself  illumine 
and  enforce  them.  The  doctrine  which  underlies  all  his  speculations, 
that  of  the  influence  of  race,  has  never  yet  been  applied  to  our 
whole  literature  by  any  other  writer.     Of  its  importance  we  are 
fully  aware.     That  even  M.  Taine  has  not  applied  it  with  per- 
fect success  we  attribute  to  the  imperfection  of  his  generalization. 
The  Saxon  race  is  undoubtedly  the  backbone  of  the  English 
people ;   but  other  races  have  had  an  influence  on  their  history 
and  progress.    No  one  who  carefully  considers  the  peculiar  talents 
displayed  by  such  very  dissimilar  yet  very  national  writers  as 
Edmund  Burke,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Thomas  Moore 
can  contend  that  these  men  displayed  much  in  common  with 
the  Saxon  temperament  and  talent.     That  Celtic  influence  has 
largely  modified  the  Saxon  character  is  rightly,  though  rather  too 
unreservedly,  maintained  by  Mr.  Morley.   According  to  him,  "  but 
for  early,  frequent,  and  various  contact  with  the  race  that  in  its 
half-barbarous  days  invented  Oisin's  dialogues  with  St.  Patrick, 
and  that  quickened  afterwards  the  Northmen's  blood  in  France, 
Germanic  England  would  not  have  produced  a  Shakespeare."  "  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  in  the  unmixed  Anglo-Saxon  an  imagina- 
tion with  deep  roots  and  little  flower — solid  stem  and  no  luxuriance 
of  foliage.     The  gay  wit  of  the  Celt  would  pour  into  the  song  of 
a  few  minutes  more  phrases  of  ornament  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  poem  of  Beowulf."     The  admission  that  there  has  been 
a  Celtic  influence  at  work  in  English  literature  would  not  destroy 
the  value  of  M.  Taine's  speculations,  it  would  merely  necessitate 
the  reconsideration  and  enlargement  of  his  doctrine.  It  is  the  nar- 
rowness, not  the  tendency,  of  his  doctrine  which  dissatisfies  us. 

The  absence  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
character  of  English  journalism  is  a  great  blemish  in  a  work  pur- 
porting to  be  a  history  of  English  Literature.  This  omission  may 
be  remedied  in  a  future  edition,  as  well  as  several  trifling  errors 
of  detail,  which  on  a  careful  revisal  of  the  work  must  become 
apparent  to  its  author.  When  reviewing  a  work  so  valuable  and 
masterly  as  this  one,  we  gladly  exchange  what  Chateaubriand 
styled  the  paltry  and  meagre  criticism  of  faults,  for  the  large  and 
prolific  criticism  of  beauties.  The  beauties  predominate.  As  a 
piece  of  historical  composition,  this  history  has  few  equals  in  our 
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day.  As  a  gallery  of  pictures,  it  rivals  the  matchless  work  of 
Macaulay ;  as  a  statement  of  philosophical  views,  it  more  than 
rivals  the  pregnant  disquisitions  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle. 

No  other  history  of  our  literature  can  match  M.  Taine's  in 
comprehensive  grasp  of  thought,  brilliancy  of  style,  and  trusi- 
worthiness  of  statement.  It  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
library  filled  with  the  immortal  works  of  which  it  narrates  the 
history,  explains  the  character,  and  magnifies  the  excellence. 
English  literature  now  owes  the  same  debt  to  a  French  author 
which  that  of  Italy  owes  to  a  Frenchman,  that  of  Germany  to  an 
Englishman,  and  that  of  Spain  to  an  American.  If  we  would 
understand  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  we  must  turn  to  the 
work  of  Ginguen6 ;  if  we  would  comprehend  the  greatest'  genius 
that  Germany  has  produced,  we  must  peruse  Mr.  Lewes's  life  of 
Goethe.  Whoever  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literary 
talent  which  Spaniards  displayed  before  their  intellectual  powers 
had  been  repressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  had  been 
dwarfed  and  blighted  by  superstition  and  religious  bigotry,  must 
turn  for  information  to  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  Until 
superseded  by  a  better  history  than  any  yet  produced,  M.  Taine's 
masterly  volumes  will  supply  the  best  and  most  finished  picture 
that  can  be  found  of  the  noble  literature  of  England. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon. 

1 .  FratU  Rogeri  Bacon,  Opus  Majm,  a  Samuele  Jebb.    Londini 

editum.     1733. 

2.  Fratis  Rogeri  Bacon  :  Opus  Tertivm,  Opus  Minus,  Compen- 

dium Philosophice,     Edited  by  J.  S,  Brewer.    London. 
1859, 

3.  Roger  Bacon:  sa  Vie,  ses  Ouvrages,  sea  Doctrines.    Par 

Emile  Charles.    Paris.    1861. 

4.  Histoire  des  Sciences  NatureUes  au  Moyen  Age.    Par  F.  A. 

PoDCHET.     Paris.   1863, 

EDUCATED  people  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  social 
and  political  revolutions  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  state 
of  opimon.  Any  rational  account  of  events  thus  becomes  an 
account  of  the  ideas  which  have  governed  those  events,  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy  are  in  efleot 
resolved  into  one.  But  the  substitution  of  one  belief  for  another 
is  rarely  direct   and  immediate.     In  iadividuals  generally,  and 
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always  in  societies,  there  is  a  transition  period,  more  or  less 
marked  both  in  duration  and  intensity^  of  doubt,  hesitation,  and 
questioning.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  history  of  science,  the 
negative  method  of  Zeno  divided  the  abstract  physical  theories  of 
the  Ionic  school  from  the  more  precise  views  which  Aristotle 
entertained  on  the  nature  of  the  material  world ;  it  was  thus  that, 
in  the  history  of  morals,  a  complete  body  of  Ethics  was  disengaged, 
by  the  questioning  of  Socrates,  from  the  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  ideas  which  had  previously  obscured  it ;  and  in  a 
later  age,  in  obedience  to  the  same  law.  Theology  itself  entered 
upon  its  most  dogmatic  phase  under  the  hand  of  Aquinas,  after 
Ab6lard  had  shown  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  systematic 
statement  of  religious  doctrine. 

The  negative  method,  as  such,  has  therefore  a  definite  place  in 
the  order  of  speculation,  and  plays  a  part,  and  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  one,  in  those  successive  changes  of  belief  from  which 
great  events  arise.  But  the  degree  of  its  influence  and  the 
permanence  of  its  eflfects  vary  with  the  source  from  which  it 
springs.  The  suspense  produced  by  a  conflict  of  opinion  with 
opinion  in  what  is  called  metaphysical  science,  ends  either  in  a 
mere  balance  of  judgment,  orelse  refers  the  inquirer  back  by  some 
different  road  to  his  original  point  of  departure.  In  either  case 
it  is  equally  and  wholly  negative.  The  suspense  produced  by  the 
conflict  of  phenomena  with  opinion  in  physical  science  produces, 
first,  distrust,  then  inquiry  ,and  leads,  finally,  to  proof.  It  is,  then, 
negative  in  its  inception  and  positive  in  its  result. 

The  history  of  the  natural  sciences  becomes  therefore  a  yefj 
important  consideration  for  whoever  desires  to  trace  the  course  of 
European  civilization  :  for  there  is  no  pursuit  which  so  directly 
tends  to  keep  alive  the  habit  of  watchful  inquiry  as  the  study  of 
Nature, — none  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  that  men  should  be 
hard  of  belief  and  suspicious  of  any  evidence  short  of  the  best, — 
none  in  which  credufity  is  so  immediately  punished  by  error, — 
none  through  whose  whole  course  from  its  simplest  to  its  most 
complex  form,  an  open  and  a  balanced  intellect  is  more  constantly 
necessary.  This  habit  of  mind  is  the  result  of  the  physical 
method,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  positive  value  of  the 
acquisitions  of  the  particular  sciences  to  which  that  method  is 
applied.  It  may  be  found,  and  is  found,  in  times  when,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  some  necessary  condition,  the  course  of  discovery 
has  seemed  to  be  arrested  or  diverted  into  a  barren  channel.  But, 
whenever  found,  it  has  not  failed  to  react  upon  social  life  by  pre- 
paring the  way  for  those  changes  of  opinion  upon  which  the 
structure  of  society  ultimately  rests. 

It  is  chiefly  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  philosophical 
system  of  Roger  Bacon  deserves  to  be  considered  at  this  day. 
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No  additions  to  our  positive  knowledge  are  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  labours  even  of  the  wisest  of  the  schoolmen.  But  the  class  of 
thinkers  of  whom  Bacon  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  representa- 
tive in  the  thirteenth  century,  exercised  an  influence  on  mediaeval 
history  which  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  understand.  In  the 
^  midst  of  an  almost  universal  slavery,  they  kept  alive  the  traditions 
of  liberty;  they  vindicated  the  right  of  free  inquiry  even  in 
matters  in  which  it  is  unimportant  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong, — in  the  barren  fields  of  metaphysics,  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  mysteries  which  they  could  not  hope  to  understand  ; — and 
they  did  this  in  the  face  of  persecution,  in  spite  of  Popes  and 
Bishops  and  General  Ccouncils  of  the  Church.  Such  men  were 
Roscellinus,  Ab^lard,  and  Roger  Bacon. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  a  period  of  reconstruction  and 
change  throughout  the  whole  of  western  Europe.  It  witnessed 
in  France  the  substitution  of  an  absolute  monarchy  for  a  feudal 
league;  in  Germany,  the  establishment  of  the  territorial  sove- 
reignty of  the  princes ;  in  Spain,  the  emancipation  of  the  people 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Moors ;  and  in  England,  the  fusion  of 
the  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  into  one  organic  whole. 
During  its  course  there  was  seen,  both  in  France,  in  Germany, 
and  in  England,  the  creation  of  a  national  language  and  the  dawn 
of  a  national  literature.  It  was  then  that,  by  obtaining  muni- 
cipal privileges,  the  towns  first  became  of  account  in  European 
States ;  it  was  then  that  the  people  took  rank  with  the  nobles 
and  the  king  as  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  nation. 

These  constitutional  changes  all  point  to  some  antecedent 
change  in  the  state  of  thought  and  opinion ;  and  contemporary 
history  makes  it  clear  that,  irom  one  cause  or  another,  the  intel- 
lectual world  had  been  deeply  stirred.  The  revolt  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  churches,  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  rapid 
extension  of  universities  throughout  the  Continent,  are  only  some 
of  the  forms  in  which  this  movement  was  manifested.  Its  main 
cause  we  believe  to  have  been  the  sudden  impulse  given  to  specu- 
lation by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  texts  into  the  studies 
of  western  Europe.  Nor  will  this  cause  seem  inadequate  to  the 
effect,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  through  the  writings  of 
Averroes  alone  that  the  schoolmen  became  first  acquainted  with 
the  physical  works  of  Aristotle.  Under  the  influence  of  those 
writings,  of  the  questions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  of  the 
methods  which  they  suggested,  there  grew  up  a  degree  of  scep- 
ticism which  had  not  been  seen  before,  and  which  the  materials  in 
the  hands  of  even  the  boldest  thinkers  of  preceding  ages  were 
not  fitted  to  develope.  It  is  true  that  those  eminent  men  had 
made  the  most  of  the  problems  before  them.  Out  of  the  doubt  of 
Porphyry  regarding  the  nature  of  genus  and  species — a  question. 
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as  M.  Cousin  well  observes,*  scarcely  worthy  to  occupy  the 
dreams  of  philosophers,  rose  the  theory  of  Nominalism.  In 
Boscellinus  culminated  the  scepticism  of  that  first  period.  When 
it  had  been  established  that  universal  terms  did  not  exist  at  all, 
that  they  were  mere  words,  and  when  the  principle  of  Nominalism 
had  been  applied  to  almost  the  only  Christian  doctrine  to  which 
it  is  directly  applicable, — the  dogma  of  the  Trinity — speculative 
criticism  reached  the  limit  at  which,  having  regard  to  the  mate- 
rials before  it,  it  was  obliged  to  pause.  With  a  somewhat  wider 
range  of  subject,  by  playing  the  theory  of  Nominalism  against 
the  theory  of  Bealism;  by  constructing  a  method  of  logical 
criticism,  and  using  that  method  in  theology ;  above  all,  by  the 
fruitful  idea  of  balancing  the  evidence  for  and  against  a  given 
proposition,  Ab61ard,  the  pupil  of  Roscellinus,  carried  still  further 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  struck  the  first  blow  at  authority. 
When  we  remember  what  Ab61ard  did,  we  should  not  forget  witii 
what  instruments  he  did  it. 

The  "TimeBUs"  in  the  version  of  Chalcidius,  the  two  introductory 
treatises  of  the  "  Organon"  in  the  translation  of  Boethius,  four 
logical  commentaries  by  Boethius  himself,  and  the  introduction 
of  Porphyry,  form  the  sum  of  the  external  aids  to  speculation  in 
the  twelfth  century.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  materials  of  thought : 
many  original  works  of  Averroes  were  translated  for  the  first 
time,  and  several  treatises  on  natural  science,  chiefly  in  the 
departments  of  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astronomy — the  work  of 
leading  Arabic  doctors — ^became  known.  The  "Logics"  of  Aristotle 
were  completed  in  a  Latin  version  from  the  same  source ;  and  to 
them  was  added  the  more  suggestive  parts  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  especially  the  Physics,t  the  Metaphysics,  and  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  At  Toledo,  and  at  the  Court  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  a  regular  staff  of  translators  was  constantly  engaged^ 
of  whom  Herman  of  Germany  and  William  of  Flanders  are  the 
best  known,  and  also,  if  we  may  trust  Bacon,  among  the  worst]: 

♦  Ab^lard,  p.  240. 

t  "  Tempore  Michaelis  Scoti,  qui  anius  1230  transaotis  apparuit  deferens 
libromm  Aristotelis  partes  aliquas  de  naturalibos  et  mathematicis,  cum  exposi- 
toribos  sapientibos  magnificatEt  est  Aristotelis  pbilosophia  apud  Latinos."— 
Bacon,  Opus  Mahts,  c.  36.  It  is  probable  that,  as  M.  Eenan  points  out,  this 
date  indicates  the  time  at  which  Aoger  Bacon  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  translations  of  Michael  Scot.  One  of  these  bears  the  date  1217,  and  we 
know  that  they  were  all  done  about  the  same  time  at  Toledo. 

i  Herman,  like  Michael  Scot,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  "  Her- 
mannus  Alemannus,  et  translator  Manfredi,  nuper  h  D.  rege  Carolo  devicti," 
says  Bacon,  Opus  Tertium,  c.  25.  He  translated  the  glosses  of  Alfarabius  on 
theBJietoric  as  et^uivalent  to  that  work,  and  the  abridgment  of  the  Poetics,  by 
Averroes,  as  equivalent  to  the  Poetics.    Aristotle's  latter  treatise  was  not 
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It  yfHS  to  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of  so  much  new 
matter  would  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  progress  of  free  thought 
Given  the  **  Physics"  of  Aristotle  with  which  to  work,  the  question 
could  scarcely  remain  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Ab6lard,  on  the 
basis  of  his  Logics,  ^atural  science  being  the  subject  of  all  others 
in  which  our  knowleSge  first  assumes  a  positive  form,  it  is  there 
that  we  may  hope  to  find  the  most  strongly-marked  indications 
of  that  questioning  habit  of  mind  which  is  equally  the  condition 
and  the  result  of  progress  in  positive  philosophy  J  With  these 
motives  and  advantages,  what  did  the  thirteenth  century  add  to 
the  conception  handed  down  to  it  by  the  twelfth  century  ?     How 
far  does  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  supplement  and  extend  that  of 
Ab6lard?      To  give  an  eflFective  reply  to  these  questions,  we 
should  understand  clearly  to  what  point  critical  inquiry  had  been 
carried  before  bis  time.     It  had  not  gone  further  than  to  weigh 
negative  instances  against   positive    assertions.       Ab6lard  had 
simply  fitllowed  the  advice  given  to  the  youthful  Socrates ;  he 
had  considered  not  only  what  was,  but  what  was  not.     He  formed 
tables  of  antitheta,  something  like  those  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
^'  De  Augmentis/'  and  he  placed  on  each  side  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  from  the  Bible,  and  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for  and 
against  the  several  propositions.    But  he  expressly  refrained  from 
drawing  a  conclusion,  or  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the 
value  of  authority  as  such.     Bacon's  first  efforts  were  directed 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  left  thus  incomplete.     The  question 
he  put  to  himself  was  this — ^Within  what  limits,  and  within  any 
limits  to  what  extent,  are  we  to  be  bound  by  the  dicta  of  past 
and  present  ages  ?     Is  the  statement  of  Aristotle  conclusive  on  a 
question  of  science  ?  Is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  conclusive  on 
a  doctrine  of  religion  ?   If  so,  may  we  safely  rely  on  the  authority 
[  of  a  commentator  as  expressing  the  mind  of  AristoUe,  or  on  a 
dictum  of  a  Father  as  expounding  the  opinion  of  the  Church  ? 
On  this  latter  point  he  gives  a  decided  reply.     His  advice  is  in 
all  cases — ^refer  to  the  original  writings  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  facts  with  which  you  propose  to  deal.     Aristotle,  in  the  shape 
in  which  he  is  presented,  is  utterly  untrustworthy. 
^  I  am  sure,'*  eriee  Bacon,  '*  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 

known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  except  bj  this  translation  of  Averroes'  abridgment. 
"Male  translatus  est,"  says  Bacon  of  it,  "  nee  potest  sciri,  nee  adhnc  in  usu  Tulgi 
est  qaiannper  venit  ad  Latinos,  et  cum  defecta  translationis,  et  cum  sqnaloi^ 
'-^Opus  MaJMs,  0. 36.  "  Hermannus  quidem  AUemanno^— de  libris  beteae  qui- 
busoam  quos  habuit  transferendos  in  Arabioo,  dixit  ore  rotundo  qooa  nescivit 
logicam.  Nee  Arabioum  veruro  sdvit,  ut  oonfessns  est,  sed  Sarrabenos  tennit 
in  Uispania  qui  fuerunt  in  suis  translationibus  prinoipales.  £t  sio  de  Miofaaele; 
certum  est  quod  Andreas  Qaidam  Judaras  plus  laboravit  in  his  operiboa  quam 
ipse." — *'  Omnes  antem  aui  ignoraverunt  linfuas  et  sdentias  et  maxime  iUe 
"AiUebnus  Flamingas.''^aMijn»M^.  iftudii,  c.  10. 
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Latins  had  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  never  been  translated,  than 
done  so  obscurely  and  perversely,  as  is  proved  by  those  who  spend 
twenty  or  thirty  years  upon  ifc,  and  the  harder  they  work  the  less  they 
know,  and  as  I  have  myself  proved  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  closely 
followed  the  books  of  Aristotle."* 

In  theology  no  less  than  in  philoBophy  bad  translations  prevail ; 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  for  the  most  part  horribly  corrupt — 
"  Textas  est  pro  majori  parte  corruptus  horribiliter,"  as  he  idioma- 
tically puts  it ; — even  the  saints  blundered  in  their  translations,  and 
if  so,  adds  Bacon,  much  more  those  who  cared  little  or  nothing 
about  sanctity .f  St  Jerome  is  the  only  writer  who  can  be  relied 
on,  but  as  he  stood  alone  and  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  habit  of 
the  Church,  he  was  sometimes  afraid  to  give  the  proper  rendering.]: 
And  when  he  did  he  incurred  no  little  odium  as  a  tamperer  with 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  In  vain  he  pointed  out  the  errors  of  the 
Septuagint ;  every  one  stood  up  for  the  translation  of  the  Seventy 
as  if  their  life  had  depended  on  it — "  Omnes  stabant  maxime 
pro  translatione  LXX.  sicut  pro  vita."  §  Jerome,  therefore,  lest 
he  should  frighten  his  contemporaries  with  too  much  novelty, 
admits  that  he  allowed  many  passages  to  stand  which  he  knew 
to  be  wrong. 

\  It  is  this  rooted  conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all 
the  translations  of  his  day,  which  makes  Bacon  place  grammar 
'on  the  threshold  of  his  philosophy.  "There  are  five  things," 
says  he,  "without  which  neither  Bivine  nor  human  subjects  can 
^  be  known ;  of  which  the  first  is  grammar ;"  H  he  then  observes  on 
the  differences  of  idiom  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the 
spirit  of  the  original  in  a  translation,  and  concludes  that  unless 
the  sciences  are  read  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  written, 
they  had  better  not  be  read  at  all.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Bacon  did  not  confine  the  term  grammar  to  the 
restricted  meaning  it  usually  bears ;  he  meant  by  it  the  general 
knowledge  of  a  language,  as  well  as  of  its  structure.  Nor  did  he 
pause  here.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  comparative  gram- 
mar, and  of  the  existence  of  some  laws  regulating  the  forms  of 
universal  speech.     "  Substantially,  grammar  is  the  same  in  all 


*  "Certns  igitur  sum  quod  melius  asset  latinis  quod  sapientia  Aristotelis 
non  tnnslata  asset,  quam  tali  obscuritate  at  penrersitate  tradita,  sicut  eis  qui 
ponunt  ibi  triginta  val  viginti  aimos,  at  quanto  plus  labora?erunt,  tanto  minus 
sdunt,  probatur,  at  sicut  ego  probavi  in  onmibiLs  qui  libris  Aristotalis  adhssse- 
runt." — Compend,  Studiu,  o.  x. 

f  "  Et  si  saucti  arravarunt  in  suis  translationibus  multo  magis  alii  qui  parum 
ant  nihil  da  sanctitata  curarent." — Compend.  Studii,  c.  x. 

%  "  Sad  quia  solus  fuit  at  oontrarius  antiqus  consuetudini  ecclasiia  non  ausus 
fait  transferre  omnino  ut  oportuit." — Ojpus  Majits,  p.  34e.  Sae  Opus  TeritMrn,  p.  92. 
§  Opus  Mffjus,  Pars  Tertia,  c.  i.  ||  Ibid.,  ad  init. 

M  M  ^ 
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languages,  although  it  has  accidental  variations/'*  The  School- 
men would  have  avoided  many  hlunders  into  which  they  have 
fallen  had  this  hint  heen  acted  on. 

Philological  criticism,  however,  carried  to  its  utmost  point, 
only  enables  us  to  be  sure  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  before  us.  Having  ascertained  his  opinion,  how  far 
are  we  bound  by  it  ?  The  general  practice  of  scholasticism  was 
decisive  on  the  point.  Whatever  had  been  handed  down  from 
antiquity  was  admitted  without  inquiry  as  authoritative ;  whatever 
a  father  of  the  Church  or  a  writer  of  reputation  chose  to  say  on 
any  subject  whatever  was  final ;  whatever  was  believed  by  a  man's 
superiors,  he  himself  was  bound  to  believe.f  You  might  quote  a 
poet  On  a  matter  of  philosophy,  you  might  quote  a  divine  on  a 
matter  of  taste — it  mattered  not ;  if  they  were  old  and  if  they 
were  respectable,  their  opinion  was  equally  binding.  In  science 
as  in  religion,  in  what  cases  soever  any  one  of  these  three  sanc- 
tions— the  sanction  of  time,  of  name,  or  of  position — could  be 
invoked,  the  jurisdiction  of  independent  judgment  was  in  effect 
ousted. 

Bacon's  criticism  on  this  standard  of  belief  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:— ^As  to  the  sanction  of  age,  he  observes,  sensibly  enough,  that 
the  ancients  as  such  are  no  wiser  than  the  modems ;  on  the  con- 
trary, somewhat  less  so,  since  later  generations  inherit  the  labours  of 
their  predecessors,  and  have  always  made  additions  and  corrections 
to  what  they  received.t  And  therefore,  while  antiquity  is  to  be 
respected,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  followed ;  the  presumption  is 
against  an  opinion  which  is  merely  old :  the  past  is  liable  to  the 
errors  of  the  present,  and  is  without  several  of  those  aids  which 
the  present  enjoys. 

As  to  the  respect  due  to  individual  men,  this  was  a  matter  of 
some  delicacy,  on  which  his  position  ns  the  correspondent  of  the 
Pope  led  to  considerable  reserve.  But  he  ventures  to  say  that 
Aristotle  was  ignorant  on  several  subjects :  he  did  very  well  for  his 
time — secundum possibilitatem  sui  temporis — ^but  was  by  no  means 
infallible.     Avicenna  is  sometimes  grossly  wrong ;  even  Averroes 

•  "  Grammatica  una  et  eadem  est  secundum  substantiam  in  omnibus  linguis, 
licet  accidentaliter  varietur." — Gram,  Qnec,  MS.  c.  L,  quoted  by  M.  Charles, 
p.  263. 

t  "  Matris  exempla  sequitur  filia,  patris  filius,  domini  senrus,  praelati  subditus, 
magistri  discipulus.  Nee  discemimus  a  juventute  an  exempia  seniorum  sint 
imitanda  vel  non ;  sed  passim  omnia  recipimus  tanquam  salutifera  cum  tamen 
ut  in  pluribus  et  frequentius  sint  pestiferae  tarn  in  studio  quam  in  vita." — 
Compen,  Studii,  c.  iii.  p.  415.  (Ed.  Brew.) 

i  **  Posteriores  successione  temporum  ingrediuntur  labores  priorum — ^nam 
semper  posteriores  addiderunt  ad  opera  priorum  et  multa  oorrexerunt  et  plan 
mutaverunt,  sicut  maxime  per  Aristotelem  patet  qui  omnes  sententias  pnece* 
dentium  discnssit." — Opw  Majiu,  c.  ?i. 
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is  open  to  criticism.  These,  however,  are  all  scientific  writers : 
with  regard  to  the  saints  and  fathers  his  opinion  seems  to  have 
varied.  In  the  *'  Opus  Majus"*  he  expressly  excludes  themfrom 
his  strictures  on  authority.  "  I  by  no  means  intend  that  solid 
and  true  authority  which  is  either  granted  to  the  Church  by  the 
will  of  God,  or  which  is  naturally  engendered  in  the  sacred 
philosophers  and  prophets  through  their  merit  and  dignity." 
But  in  a  later  work,  the  *'  Compendium  of  Theology,"  written 
after  his  imprisonment,  he  allows  that  the  saints  are  not  infallible 
— that  they  have  often  blundered,  and  advanced  much  which 
is  open  to  doubt.  In  reality,  we  suspect  Bacon  felt  that  there 
was  very  little  diflTerence  between  Aristotle  and  St.  Augustin. 

As  to  the  claims  of  living  men,  of  whatever  place  or  condition, 
to  lead  opinion,  that  was  a  presumption  not  to  be  endured. 
Against  those  who  pretended  thus  to  control  thought  he  pours  out, 
in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  accusations  of  vanity  and  of 
ignorance.  His  criticism  of  the  principle  of  authority  cannot 
be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  remarkable  passage : 
•—"Authority  is  worth  nothing  unless  a  reason  for  it  be  given  ; 
it  makes  us  believe,  but  does  not  make  us  understand ;  wc  yield 
to  authority,  but  we  are  not  convinced  by  it."t 

On  a  careful  review  of  all  that  Bacon  has  said  on  this  subject, 
and  making  the  necessary  allowances  for  the  indecisive 
manner  in  which  he  occasionally  speaks,  his  criticism  of  the 
grounds  of  belief  is  seen  to  mark  a  clear  advance  on  that  of  any 
former  medieval  thinker.  He  first  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  assent  which  proceeds  from  not  thinking  of  a  thing, 
from  custom,  from  hero  worship,  and  that  which  is  grounded  on 
a  conscious  act  of  the  intelligence;  he  first  protested  against 
being  obliged  to  receive  a  statement  as  true  because  some  one  else 
held  it  to  be  so :  to  the  assertion  that  learned  men  are  to  be 
believed,  he  first  added  the  limitation,  "  in  the  matters  in  which 
they  are  learned  ;"  and  he  put  the  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  the 

r  ancients  on  the  footing  on  which  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

I  Next  to  the  irrational  following  of  authority,  the  great  defect 
of  the  medieeval  philosophy  was  the  extreme  prominence  it  gave 
to  the  deductive  paetbod.  That  method,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  is 
no  match  for  the  subtilty  of  nature ;  it  therefore  forces  our  assent, 
but  has  no  power  over  the  fact.  The  weakness  here  pointed  out 
was  as  keenly  apprehended  by  Roger  Bacon  as  by  the  author  of 
the  "Novum  Organon.^'  Says  the  former:  "There  are  two 
modes  by  which  we  know,  namely,  argument  and  experiment. 

•  **  Opus  Majus,"  c.  L 
*  **  Auctoritas  non  sapit  nisi  detur  ejus  ratio  nee  dat  intellectum  sed  credu- 
litatem  -,  credimus  enim  auctoritati,  sed  non  propter  earn  inteliigimus."— -Omi« 
pend.Studii.  p.  397.  ^.  Brew.) 
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Argnment  shuts  up  the  question,  and  makes  us  shut  it  up  too ; 
but  it  gives  no  proof  of  it,  nor  does  it  remove  doubt,  and  cause 
the  mind  to  rest  in  the  conscioas  possession  of  truth,  unless  tiie 
truth  is  discovered  by  the  way  of  experience ;"  and  then  he  illus- 
trates by  examples  what  he  means :  '^  If  a  man  who  had  never  seen 
fire  were  to  prove,  by  satisfactory  argument,  that  fire  bums,  the 
hearer's  mind  would  not  rest  contented  with  this,  nor  would  he 
avoid  the  fire,  until,  by  putting  his  hand  or  some  combustible 
substance  into  it,  he  had  proved,  by  hfs  own  experience,  the  tui 
which  he  had  been  taught  by  reasoning.  And  this  holds  even  in 
mathematics,  where  demonslration  is  most  powerful ;  for  let  any 
one  have  the  clearest  proof  about  an  equilateral  triangle,  ye^ 
without  experience  of  it,  his  mind  will  never  hold  to  the  question, 
nor  will  he  care  for  the  proof  until  experience  has  been  given 
him,  but  then  the  man  accepts  the  conclusion  in  all  quietness."* 
Argument,  then,  according  to  Soger  Bacon,  merely  terminates 
the  discussion,  but  does  not  prove  the  fact — "  Concludit  qutts- 
tionem  sed  non  certificat ;"  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  it  binds 
our  assent,  but  does  not  coerce  things — "  Assensum  itaque  astrin- 
git  non  res."t  To  this  faulty  instrument  of  investigatioB  Baoon 
opposes  experience.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  vague 
praises  of  the  advantages  of  the  experimental  method,  but  lays 
down  a  scientific  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  distinguishes  with 
perfect  correctness  direct  and  indirect  experiwice, — experiment 
and  observation. 

"  There  are,"  he  remarks, "  two  kinds  of  experience,  of  which  one 
acts  through  the  external  senses,  and  is  that  by  which,  aided  with 
instruments,  we  have  our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This 
experience  does  not  satisfy  us,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give  accnrde 
information  about  bodies,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ^plying 
it.{  The  other  kind  is  the  one  which  alone  can  give  us  a  compkte 
experience  of  what  nature  and  art  can  do,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  error  is  eliminated  and  truth  only  remains.  This  science  has  three 
great  prerogatives  in  respect  of  the  other  sciences.     One  is,  that  it 

*  **  Duo  sunt  modi  cognoscendi  scilicet  per  argumentum  et  experimcntam. 
Argumentum  concludit  et  facit  nos  concludere  qusestionem  sed  non  certifioit 
neque  removet  dubitationem,  ut  quiescat  animus  in  intuitu  reritatis  nia  earn 
inveniat  via  experientis.  Si  enim  aliquis  homo  qui  nunquam  vidii  igBem 
probavit  per  argumenta  sufi^cientia  quod  i^s  comburit — ^nunquam  propter  ke 
quiesceret  animus  audientis  neo  ignem  vitaret  antequam  poneret  manum  Tel 
rem  combustibilem  ad  ignem  ut  per  ezperientiam  probaret  quod  argumeatafli 
edocebat. — Et  hoc  habet  in  mathematicis  ubi  est  potissima  demonstratia  Qii 
vero  habet  demonstrationem  potissimam  de  triai^^o  lequilatero  sine  expai- 
entia  nunquam  adhaerebit  animus  quisstioni  nee  curabit  sed  negliget  usqaeqoD 
detur  ei  experientia, — sed  tunc  recipit  homo  oonclusionem  cum  omni  qui^  *- 
Opu»  Majut,  p.  336.  (Venice  Ed.) 

t  "Nov.Org.,"Aph.l3. 
t  "  De  Scientia  Experimentali,"  a  1. 
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investigates  their  conclusions  by  experience :  for  the  other  sciences 
derive  their  principles  from  experience,  but  draw  their  conclusions  by 
argument  from  the  principles  so  established ;  but  if  they  wish  for  a 
particular  and  complete  verification  of  their  conclusions,  they  must 
have  recourse  to  the  science  of  experiment."* 

Ulsewhere  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  somewhat  different 
language — 

"  There  are  three  ways  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  truth :  authority, 
which  onlyproduces  assent,  and  which  requires  to  be  justified  by  reason ; 
arguxn^at,  whose  most  certun  conclusions  are  wanting  unless  they  are 
verified  ;  and  experience,  which  is  of  itself  sufi&cient.'*t 

While  reading  these  passages,  we  seom  to  be  already  breathing 
the  air  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  works  of  no  other 
writer  up  to  that  time  do  we  find  the  procedure  of  science  de- 
scribed with  equal  force  and  conviction;  ilor  has  even  Lord 
Bacon  related  with  more  precision  the  conditions  and  the  effects 
of  the  process  on  which  the  foundations  of  experimental  inquiry 
are  laid. 

In  contrasting  the  system  above  described  with  the  specula- 
tions of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  twelfth  century,  one 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  inference  that  its  great  scientific  superiority 
is  due  to  the  new  direction  which  had  been  given  to  study  since  their 
time.    A  scepticism  produced  by  metaphysics  alone  might  possibly 
have  led  to  an  equally  trenchant  criticism  of  the  claims  of  autho- 
rity to  command  assent ;  but  it  certainly  would  not*  have  led  to 
any  limitation  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  nor  could  it  have  supplied 
a  motive  for  appealing  to  experience  to  verify  the  conclusions 
which  that  reasoning  supplies.     No  one  whose  attention  Ijad  not 
been  early  called  to  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena  would 
have  entertained  the  notion  of  testing  results  as  well  as  ascer- 
taining principles.     But  such  a  man  would  soon  be  convinced 
that  even  the  apparently  strictest  inference  may  be  eluded  by 
what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  subtilty  of  nature  :  he  would  learn  in 
his  practice  the  necessity  of  measuring  each  step  by  the  standard 
of  fact.      And  among  those  Franciscans  who  were  constantly 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  some  doubts  of  the  value  of 
the  syllogistic  process,  some  reliance  on  observation  and  expe- 
rience, would  surely  spring  up.   But  so  far  as  we  know,  it  was  only 
in  the  mind  of  Roger  Bacon  that  these  doubts  crystallized  into 
a  system,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  nature  is  consciously 
preferred  to  the  anticipation  of  it.  J 

•  "Opus  Majus,"  p.  338.  t  ^^^'>  ^  ^' 

t  "Hationem  hnmanam  qua  utimur  ad  naturam,  anticipationes  Naturae  (quia 
les  temeraria  est  et  prematura),  at  iilam  rationem  qu»  debitis  modis  elieitur  a 
rebus,  Inlerpretationem  NaiuT€S  docendi  gratia  vocare  consuevimus." — Nw. 
Org.  26. 
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It  would  be  unfair  not  to  own  that  Bacon's  practice  was  fre- 
quently behind  his  theory.  Notwithstanding  his  forcible  language 
about  the  prerogatives  of  experimental  science  and  his  bitter  in- 
vectives against  frail  and  unworthy  authority,  we  find  him  occa- 
sionally resting  on  authority  with  childlike  faith,  and  treating  his 
favourite  science  as  if  its  only  prerogative  was  to  provoke  a 
smile.  The  most  striking  and  valuable  part  of  the  "  OpusMajus" 
is  the  treatise  with  which  it  concludes, "On  Experimental  Science/' 
In  this  treatise  Bacon  points  out  several  vulgar  errors  which  have 
crept  in  owing  to  the  willingness  of  the  world  to  accept  facts  on 
mere  report :  he  instances  the  belief  that  adamant  can  only  be 
split  by  goat's  blood,  that  hot  water  freezes  sooner  than  cold, 
and  many  other  like  cases.  Presently  he  enters  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  how  health  may  be  preserved  and  old  age  retarded, 
and  this  leads  to  some  examples  of  the  wonderful  power  of  certain 
herbs  and  unguents.  They  are,  in  truth,  sufficiently  remarkable. 
We  pass  over  the  man  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  put  a  great  deal 
of  oil  inside  and  outside  his  body,  by  means  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  preserve  the  vigour  of  manhood  to  his  hundredth  year.* 
Our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  a  story  told  of  an  old  woman 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  in  Bacon's  own  time.  She  had  eaten 
nothing,  he  assures  us,  for  twenty  years :  "  And  yet  she  was  fet 
and  in  good  condition,  as  the  Bishop  proved  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  her."t  "  Nor,"  he  adds,  "  was  this  a  miracle,  but  a  work 
of  nature."  More  notable  still  is  the  account  of  an  experiment 
instituted  by  a  certain  philosopher  at  Paris.  This  sage  observing 
the  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  in  general,  determined  to  find 
out  their  secret.  To  this  end  he  caught  a  snake,  and  with  a  most 
praiseworthy  devotion  to  the  method  of  direct  experiment,  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  taking  care,  however,  to 
leave  the  skin  of  the  belly  entire.  What  was  thus  left  of  the  snake 
crawled  as  well  as  it  could  to  a  certain  herb,  on  touching  which 
it  was  immediately  made  whole.  "  The  experimenter  then  joyfully 
gathered  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  were  of  an  admirable  green- 
ness."! The  greenness  which  is  most  to  be  admired  is  not  that 
of  the  plant.  -Xo-    -* 

Hitherto  Bacon's  teaching  has  been  viewed  from  its  purely 
logical  side.  We  find  him  laying  down  the  canons  of  belief,  and 
distinguishing  the  functions  of  the  ratiocinative  and  inductive 
processes.  What  were  the  subjects  to  which  the  weapons  thus 
prepared  were  to  be  applied  ?     What  was  his  theory  of,  science 

•  "Opu8Majus."p.355. 
f  "Et  fuit  piiig[iii8  et  in  bono  statu,  nollam  snperfloitatem  emittens  de  oor- 
pore  sicut  probavit  episcopns  per  fidelem   eiaminationem." — Optu  Mutus. 
p.  373.  (Ed.  Brew.) 

t  "OpusMajus,"p.  534. 
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as  a  whole,  and  in  what  order  or  relation  did  he  conceive  its 
parts?  In  the  "  Compendium  Studii"  he  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  this  question. 

"  In  everything  which  we  wish  to  loam  we  should  employ  the  best 
possible  method,  .  .  .  and  this  method  consists  in  studying  those 
subjects  which  precede  in  the  order  of  science,  before  those  which 
follow  in  that  order;  and  in  learning  what  is  easy  before  what  is 
difficult,  the  general  before  the  particular,  the  less  before  the  greater. 
We  should  also  choose  the  most  select  and  useful  studies,  because 
life  is  short."* 

These  words  tempt  one  to  inquire  whether  Bacon  had  any  idea 
of  arranging  the  sciences  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  order 
of  their  study ;  whether,  in  short,  he  had  conceived  a  classifica- 
tion proceeding  from  simple  to  complex,  from  general  to  particular. 
There  are  passages  which  might  almost  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  did ;  indeed,  the  order  in  which  the  divisions  of  philosophy 
are  placed  in  the  **  Opus  Mnjus"  itself —  commencing  with 
mathematics,  proceeding  to  optics,  and  ending  with  physiology — 
favours  such  a  view.  But  an  attentive  examination  of  his  writings 
must  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  arrangement  is  only  accidental, 
or  rather  that  it  was  prompted  by  what  Bacon  considered  to  be 
the  practical  wants  of  his  time,  and  not  by  any  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sciences  between  themselves.  His  classification, 
however,  whatever  might  have  been  its  motive,  shows«a  marked 
improvement  on  that  which  commonly  prevailed.  It  was  at  all 
events  original,  and  not  inaccurate.  The  ordinary  classification, 
when  it  was  anything  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  order  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  was  a  mere  copy  of  the  accidental  manner 
in  which  Aristotle's  works  followed  one  another. 

We  have  already  observed  on  the  leading  place  which  grammar 
holds  in  Eoger  Bacon's  system.  It  is  the  "  prima  porta  sapienti8e,"t 
the  door  through  which  all  must  pass  before  they  can  hope  to 
reach  the  shrine.  It  is  therefore  more  strictly  an  antecedent 
condition  of  science  in  general,  than  the  first  of  the  special 
sciences.  This  place  belongs  to  mathematics,  and  the  study 
of  them  is  insisted  upon  with  all  the  more  earnestness  because, 
notwithstanding  their  importance,  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected. 

''Very  few  are  found  acquainted  with  mathematics:  it  is  the  devil 

*  "Sed  ad  omnia  scienda  modus  optimns  requiritur.  .  .  .  Modus  enim  est\ 
ut  priora  in  ordine  doctrins  sciantur  ante  posteriora,  "et  faciliora  ante  diffici- 
liora,  et  communia  ante  propria,  et  minora  ante  majora,  ut  manifestum  est ;  et 
ut  in  electis  et  utilibus  fiat  occupatio  studentium,  quia  vita  brevis  est."— 
Cov^oend.  Studii,  p.  379.  (Ed.  Brew.) 

t  "Opus  Tertium,"  c.  28,  p.  102.  (Ed.  Brew.) 
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who  has  managed  this,  in  order  that  the  roots  of  human  wkdam 
may  not  be  known.  For  this  science  is  the  alphabet  of  [^iilo0(^j, 
and  never  can  a  man  learn  anything  worth  knowing  unless  be  is 
acquainted  with  its  powers."* 

The  neglect  into  which  this  pursuit  has  fallen  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  destroyed  the  whole  course  of  study  in 
Europe.f  Bacon  then  traces  the  outline  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  to  the  number  of  eight.  Four  are  speculative — namelT, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  music,  each  having  its  oat- 
responding  art  or  practical  division. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  not  a  very  profitable  task  to  follow 
Bacon  through  the  various  applications  of  mathematics  set  out 
in  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  "  Opus  Majus."     It  is  the  place  which 
he  assigns  it  in  his  scheme,  and  his  view  of  its  method  and  uses, 
which  chiefly  arrest  our  attention.    Abandoning  any  vague  and 
poetic  speculations  on  the  properties  of  numbers  and  harmony, 
he  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  qualities  of  the  science  as 
an  instrument  of  proof;  and  thence  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  its 
value  in  the  various  operations  of  life.     He  finds  that  under  both 
heads  mathematics  deserves  to  be  called  the  key  of  the  sciences.| 
In  every  other  subject  there  is  room  for  doubt :  in  physics  nothing 
is  necessarily  true :  morals  have  no  principles  peculiar  to  th^n* 
selves :  demonstration  is  found  in  this  science  alone.    Even  logic, 
the  so-called  mistress  of  proof,  borrows  from  mathematics  what- 
ever conclusive  power  it  possesses :  its  principle  is  the  theory  of 
the  categories,  and  quantity  governs  all  the  other  predicaments; 
its  mean  is  the  theory  of  demonstration,  and  the  only  perfect 
demonstration  is  in  mathematics;  its  end  is  persuasion,§  and 
rhetoric  and  poetry  are  dependent  on  the  laws  of  harmony — ^that 
is  to   say,  on   a  special  department  of  mathematical  sci^ce. 
Turning  from  the  speculative  to  the  practical  side,  he  considos 
the  science  of  number  and  quantity  in  reference  to  the  well-being 
of  man  and  to  the  industrial  arts  generally.     Under  this  head 
Bacon  describes  at  length  the  operations  to  which  the  relations 
of  quantity  may  be  usefully  applied ;  such  are  the  construction 
of  houses  and  towns — of  canals,  aqueducts,  and  ships — of  ma- 
chines for  flying  and  propelling  vessels  without  oars.    Giving 
the  reins  to  his  imagination,  he  enumerates  various  instroments 
for  raising  without  difficulty  the  heaviest  weights  and  dragging 
anything  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  pleasure.    In  this 

*  "  Opus  Tertium,"  c.  20,  p.  66. 
t  "  bpus  Majus,"  Pars  Qoarta,  ad  init. 
X  "  Hanun  scientiarum  porta  et  claviB  est  mathematica." — Op9$  M^ 
p.  43.  (Venice  Edit.) 

§  By  logic  Bacon  means  sjllogistio  logic,  of  which  he  had  a  veiy  lov  idea. 
He  did  not  recognise  jtt^  as  belonging  specially  to  it. 
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manner,  he  assures  his  readers,  a  single  man  can  pull  a  thousand 
others  after  him. 

To  produce  such  effects,  Bacon  justly  thought  that  several  im- 
provements on  the  instruments  in  use  would  be  needed.  These 
improvements  fall  within  the  range  of  practical  geometry,  which 
is  accordingly  divided  into  seven  sections,  corresponding  to  as 
many  sciences.  The  first  division  embraces  the  aids  and  appliances 
requisite  for  astronomy  and  astrology ;  the  second,  musical  instru- 
ments; the  third,  optical  instruments,  such  as  plane,  spherical, 
and  concave  mirrors ;  the  fourth,  the  instruments  of  what  is 
specially  called  experimental  science;  the  two  remaining 
divisions  deal  with  the  instruments  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
alchemy. 

Bacon  had  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  means  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  regenerate  the  arts  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  skilled 
mathematicians  would  be  required.  Unfortunately,  in  his  time, 
there  were  only  four:  Peter  of  Maricourt,  John  of  London, 
Campana  of  Navarre^  and  Master  Nicolas.  Accordingly,  he 
**  notes  this  part  as  deficient."  Then  an  almanac  and  astronomical 
tables  are  wanted.  He  proposes  to  educate  ten  or  twelve  boys, 
and  keep  them  at  work  in  registering  the  places  of  the  planets 
from  hour  to  hour.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  read 
each  day  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  as  we  read  in  the  calendar 
the  feasts  of  the  saints.  Clement's  assistance  is  urgently  entreated 
to  aid  this  part  of  the  wdrk. 

The  reform  of  the  Calendar,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  Bacon.  He  calls  the  attention  of  the  Pope  to  the 
errors  which  have  grown  up  from  the  lack  of  precision  in  calcu- 
lating the  length  of  the  year.  Its  real  length,  he  points  out,  is 
less  by  —^  part  of  a  day  than  the  period  actually  assigned* 
Hence,  in  every  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  a  day  too  much  is 
added.  The  result  is  that  the  feasts  of  the  Church  are  held  on 
the  wrong  days :  Easter  is  celebrated  out  of  its  time,  and  the 
faithful  eat  meat  when  they  should  be  fasting.  *'  Horrible  and 
vile  errors  spring  from  this  neglect ;  the  devil  himself  has  devised 
this  evil  against  the  Church,  taking  advantage  of  its  ignorance 
and  carelessness." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Bacon  understood  the  principle  on  which 
the  Calendar  ought  to  have  been  corrected,  and  that  he  was  very 
near  the  truth  in  the  actual  calculations  which  he  furnished  to 
the  Pope.  Had  they  been  acted  upon,  Clement  IV.  might  have 
robbed  his  successor  of  the  praise  of  having  carried  out  the 
reform  which  has  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  name  of 
Gregory  XIII.  By  what  means  he  calculated  so  approximately 
the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which  he  takes  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Cuvier  thinks  that  he  must  have 
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used  the  telescope  ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  instrument.  He  may  have 
,.  borrowed  his  views  from  an  Arabian  source. 
i  The  mechanism  of  the  heavens  engaged  Bacon  s  particular 
attention,  not  less  from  the  influence  which  he  conceived  the  stars 
:  to  exert  on  terrestrial  phenomena  than  from  the  confusion  he 
I  observed  in  the  attempts  to  explain  their  motions.  He  describes 
i  and  examines  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  explana- 
tions of  several  Arabian  astronomers.  That  which  most  struck 
him  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  the  complication  of  excentrics 
and  epicycles,  against  which  he  protests,  adopting  in  preference 
the  theory  of  a  single  movement  advanced  by  Alpetragius.  He 
does  not  arrive  thus  far  without  some  hesitation,  and  it  seems  a 
serious  matter  to  oppose  an  authority  so  eminent  as  Ptolemy;  but 
after  all,  ''  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  order  of  nature  and  to  con- 
tradict sense,  which  is  often  at  fault,  especially  in  very  distant 
objects.*"  He  by  no  means  shared  the'  opinion  of  Plato, 
that  there  was  anything  special  in  the  circumstances  of  heavenly 
bodies  unfitting  them  to  be  a  subject  of  human  science.  But 
the  real  facts  were  to  be  obtained  rather  by  the  aid  of  abstract 
reasoning  than  by  reliance  on  such  imperfect  means  of  observa- 
tion as  could  be  supplied.  It  was  in  mathematics  alone  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  a^tronomy,t  and  this  constitutes  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  method.  His  reasons, 
to  tell  the  truth,  are  on  these  subjects  very  inferior  to  his  conclu- 
sions. For  example,  he  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Aristotle,  that 
the  fixed  stars  do  not  shine  with  a  reflected  light ;  but  then  he 
asserts  that  the  moon  does  not  do  so  either.  The  passage  offers 
a  fair  example  of  his  way  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects.  *'  The 
whole  crowd  of  students  suppose  that  the  light  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  moon  and  stars  is  the  sun's  light  reflected  from  their 
surfaces ;  but  this  is  impossible  because  of  the  equality  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  if 
this  were  so,  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection 
would  necessarily  be  equal.  Therefore,  any  given  ray  would  only 
strike  a  determinate  part  of  the  earth  s  surface,  and  would  not  fall 
everywhere,  and  so  of  the  whole  light  which  comes  from  the  sun 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon.  For  it  may  be  all  treated  as  one  ray 
falling  on  the  moon  at  unequal  angles,  and  being  reflected  in  an 

*  "Melius  est  salvare  ordinem  natiurs  et  contradicere  sensoi,  qui  multoties 
deficit  et  pnecipue  in  magna  distantia." 

t  *'  His  principiis  et  hujusmodi  datis  per  vias  geometris  potest  homo  verifi- 
care  omnem  actionem  naturas,  quia  omnis  Veritas  circa  operationem  agentis  in 
medium,  ?el  in  materiam  generabilem,  vel  in  ccelestia,  sumit  ortum  m^ate  vel 
immediate  ex  jam  dictis  et  quibusdam  aliis." — Opus  Majut^  p.  57.  (Venice 
edit.) 
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ascertained  directioD.  Light  so  coming  to  the  earth  could 
only  illaminate  a  particular  part  of  the  horizon.  We  see,  how- 
ever, that  it  illumines  our  whole  hemisphere  as  the  sun  does. 
Therefore  the  light  proceeding  from  the  moon  and  stars  is  not 
reflected."*  The  phenomenon  of  scintillation  excited  his  keenest 
curiosity.  There  is  nothing  which  we  see  so  often,  whose  reason 
we  less  understand  :t  it  is  *'  a  philosophical  diflSculty.  Nor  is 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  it  unphilosophical.  He  begins  by 
stating  the  facts.  The  planets  are  not  observed  to  twinkle ;  the 
fixed  stars,  on  the  coniiary,  do.  Is  this  owing  merely  to  their 
distance  ?  Bacon  concludes  that  other  conditions  are  requisite ; 
for  some  of  the  smallest  and  most  distant  stars  show  no  signs  of 
scintillation.  Various  hypotheses  are  then  examined  at  length : 
at  last,  by  a  rejection  of  instances  not  unworthy  to  be  cdled 
Baconian,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  three  causes  contri- 
bute to  produce  the  phenomenon :  the  effort  which  the  eye  makes 
to  observe  a  very  distant  object ;  a  sufficient  brightness  in  the 
body  looked  at;  and  a  trembling  of  the  medium.^ 

Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  refraction,  and 
with  the  fact  of  the  deviation  of  light  passing  through  the  atmo- 
sphere :  he  correctly  explains  why  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  appear 
larger  when  near  the  horizon ;  and  what  he  says  about  falling  stars 
is  not  far  from  the  truth — that  they  are  small  bodies,  which  in  their 
course  through  the  air  seem  luminous,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  move.§ 

Bacon's  "Physics"  are  in  conception  and  treatment  very 
inferior  to  his  works  on  what  may  be  called  applied  mathematics. 
They  are  not  easy  to  understand,  and  we  think  ill  repay  the  labour 
of  attempting  to  understand  them.  Far  more  of  mere  metaphysi- 
cal speculation  enters-  into  them  than  is  found  in  any  of  his  other 
treatises ;  and  as  readers  at  this  day  are  naturally  impatient  of  dis- 
cussions on  essence^  substance,  nature,  power,  and  the  like,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  some  of  the  more  valuable 
theories  and  facts  which  are  contained  in  this  part  of  his  works.  || 
Although  the  treatise  "  On  the  Multiplication  of  Species,"  which 
forms  the  fifth  part  of  the  "  Opus  Majus,"  is  perhaps  more  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  entangled  with  what  Bacon  elsewhere  calls 
"divisions  according  to  Porphyry,"ir  than  any  other  portion  of  his 
writings,  it  almost  redeems  this  defect  by  the  soundness  of  some 

•  "OpusMajus,"  p.  58. 
f  '*  Nihil  tarn  totiens  yidemos  cujus  caosam  minus  sciamus." — Opus  Majm, 
p.  249. 

J  Ibid.  p.  252.  §  Ibid.  p.  321. 

Ij  We  have  made  use  of  M.  Charles's  excellentlj- written  chapter  (pp.  277- 
295}  in  describing  this  part  of  Bacon's  system. 

^  "  Di?biones  Porphyriawe," 
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of  its  general  maxims.  There  we  find  an  emphatic  protest  against 
looking  for  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  in  its  form :  the  tme  way 
to  judge  of  it  is,  says  the  author,  by  observing  the  effect,  action 
being  the  end  of  every  operative  force  ;*  there,  too,  we  find  fre- 
quent mentions  of  **  rules  "  and  "  laws,"  to  the  ascertainment  of 
which  Bacon  attaches  a  high  value.  This  positive  habit  of  mind 
perpetually  exhibits  itself  even  where  it  would  least  be  expected. 
The  philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon  seems  always  to  be  tending  in 
the  direction  of  art :  on  whatever  kind  of  abstract  speculation  he 
is  engaged,  if  he  sees  the  slightest  opening  for  doing  anything, 
or  still  more  for  making  anything,  he  comes  down  at  once  from 
the  clouds,  and  immediately  sets  to  work.  Even  some  of  his 
chapters  in  the  "Multiplication  of  Species"  are  relieved  by  this 
happy  propensity.  There  is  one  which  begins  in  a  somewhat  for- 
midable manner :  *'  The  consideration  of  the  action  of  natural 
powers  is  of  the  highest  importance."  Very  soon,  however,  wo 
find  ourselves  reading  the  description  of  a  speculum  which  had 
been  made  by  an  unnamed  workman,  known  to  Bacon,  ibr  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  some  of  his  experiments.  Twelve 
such  glasses.  Bacon  assures  the  Pope,  would  enable  the  Crusaders, 
without  bloodshed,  to  defeat  the  Saracens ;  **  nor  would  it  be  in  the 
least  necessary  for  the  King  of  France  to  go  abroad  with  his  army ; 
but  if  he  should  go,  and  be  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  workman  in 
question  to  go  with  him,  he  might  dispense  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  not  to  say  the  whole."  We  believe  Bacon  himself  to 
have  been  the  maker  of  the  speculum  which  he  mentions ;  and  if 
so,  the  way  in  which  he  refers  to  the  matter  is  not  without  art. 
For  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  artificer  was  mulct  in  one  hundred 
Parisian  pounds  by  his  labour,  besides  having  tolay  aside  hisstudies 
and  other  necessary  operations :  yet  so  disinterested  is  he  that  for 
one  thousand  marks  he  would  not  have  neglected  the  work,  both  for 
the  love  of  science  and  because  his  experience  will  enable  him  to 
make  better  and  cheaper  glasses  in  future.  "  For  he  is  very 
wise,  and  nothing  is  difiicult  to  him,  if  only  he  had  money.'^f 

For  the  thirteenth  century,  this  is  not  a  bad  example  of  the  puff 
indirect. 

The  explanation  given  of  the  tides  deserves  notice  as  an  example 

of  what  can  be  effected  in  spite  of  wrong  principles.     The  phe- 

^  nomenon  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  lunar  rays  which  fall  some- 

*  times  obliquely,  and  at  other  times  perpendicularly  :  when  in  the 

former  direction,  they  have  but  little  influence  on  the  water ;  but 

as  the  moon  gets  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  her  light  shines  more 

•  "Nam  finis  et  utilitas  completa  virtntum  agentimn  est  actio." — Ojms 
TerHum,  c.  xxxvi.  p.  116.  (Edit.  Brew.) 

-j*  "  Nam  sapientissimus  est,  et  nihil  ei  difficile  est,  nisi  propter  defectom 
expensarum." — Opus  Tertkm^  o.  xxxvL 
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diieotly,  the  action  of  the  rays  increases,  and  draws  up  the  water 
towards  the  moon.  The  hse  of  the  tide  can  he  predicted  and 
measured. 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  writer  who  mixes  up  metaphysics 
with  physics  would  not  be  much  more  scientific  when  he  comes 
to  the  more  complicated  questions  of  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  Bacon  had  just  views 
of  the  sexes  of  plants — that  he  believed  them  to  possess  sensi- 
bility, to  a  certain  limited  extent ;  that  he  thought  them  capable 
of  alternations  of  sleep  and  wakefulness ;  that  he  knew  the  part 
played  by  the  sap,  and  4)y  some  of  the  liquids  they  secrete ; 
that  he  distinguished  the  characteristic  parts,  such  as  the  bark 
and  roots — attempted  to  determine  the  part  played  by  the  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit,  in  the  economy  of  vegetable  life,  and  examined 
whether  they  have  not  some  essential-organ,  which  is  the  seat  of 
their  life,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a  hecirt.* 

A  great  part  of  the  knowledge,  such  as  it  was,  which  Bacon 
possessed  of  botany,  he  had  in  common  with  his  time.  Albert  of 
Cologne  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  which  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  Bacon,  although  M.  Pouchet 
will  have  it  that  the  Dominican  was  the  first  to  place  botany  on 
a  true  foundation.f  But  M.  Fouchet's  views  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  sciences  rest  are  so  strange,  that  it  is  doubtful  how 
much  this  praise  is  worth.  We  will  allow  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves : — 

"  La  plus  belle  gloire  d' Albert  le  Grand  est,  sans  contredit,  d'avoir 
compl^t^  et  termine  le  cercle  des  connaissances  humaines,  en  oomblant 
son  hiatus  par  le  demonstration  scientifique  des  rapports  de  rhonune  et 
de  Dieu ! 

''  Ce  grand  principe  une  fois  pose,  cette  vaste  intelligence  s'est  en 
quelque  sorte  concentree  sur  le  terre.  Pour  la  premiere  fois,  les  corps 
naturels  re9oivent  une  description  precise ;  et  pour  la  premiere  fois 
aussi,  ils  se  trouvent  raug6s  d*apr^  leurs  analogies,  et  d*eprds  leor 
degr6  d' organisation. 

*<  Pos^  de  cette  mani^re,  les  sciences  naturelles  apparaissent  avec 
leur  caract^re  fondamental — ^l^utilit6  physique  et  T utility  theolo- 
giqueT'J 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  being  this — that  neither  Bacon 
nor  Albert  knew  anything  at  first  hand  about  botany.  In  those 
days  it  was  the  fashion  to  write  encyclopsedic  works.  Therefore 
Albert,  who  was  a  great  logician  and  Aristotelian  scholar,  but 
who  was  assuredly  no  botanist,  notwithstanding  the  basis  of 
fundamental  utility  on  which  he  placed  the  sciences, — borrows  as 

*  Charles,  p.  S8^  f  Pouchet, "  Histoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles  au  Mojen 
Age,"  p.  308. 

t   Pouchet,  319, 320. 
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much  as  he  conveniently  can  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  makes 
up  his  De  VegetabUibus  et  Plantis  in  so  many  pages  folio.  In  like 
manner  Bacon,  who  did  happen  to  be  a  man  of  science,  but  whose 
science  did  not  take  the  direction  of  vegetable  physiology,  equally 
thought  it  necessary  to  complete  the  circle  of  human  knowledge 
by  a  treatise  on  a  subject  which  had  been  treated  by  Aristotle. 
Had  he  omitted  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a 
confession  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it*  Writers  on  alchemy 
have  not  omitted  to  inscribe  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  list 
of  the  professors  of  the  occult  science.  If  his  works  on  Her- 
metics,  or  in  particular  the  tract  entitled  *'  The  Mirror  of 
Alchemy,"  justify  them  in  claiming  him  as  a  disciple,  he  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  cautious  and  rational  one.  The  "  Speculum  Alchemi®  " 
contains  a  definition  of  the  science  in  which  no  modem  chemist 
would  see  anything  to  complain  of — ^it  is  merely  this :  How  to 
compose  a  preparation  which  will  purify  metals.  The  possibility 
of  purification  arises,  so  says  the  author,  from  the  fact  that  Nature 
constantly  tends  to  produce  the  most  perfect  metal,  and  is  only 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  accidental  causes  which  disturb  her 
operations.  To  extract  the  foreign  elements  with  which  the 
inferior  metals  are  charged  is  the  business  of  the  practical  alche- 
mist. When  this  is  done  and  Nature  is  left  to  her  unimpeded 
operations,  we  shall  have  gold.  The  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  is  a  simple  operation  of  metallurgy,  in  which  heat  and 
other  purely  physical  agencies  play  the  chief  part.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  there  are  the  same  kind  of  effects  produced 
by  the  same  kind  of  causes.  Bacon  observes  incidentally  on  the 
constancy  of  temperature  which  prevails  in  mine8.t  If  this  is 
alchemy,  it  is  alchemy  robbed  of  its  most  objectionable  features. 
Bacon  fell  into  many  errors,  and  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's 
stone  is  not  the  least  of  them ;  but  even  there  the  scientific  bias 
of  his  mind  is  felt :  there  is  no  recourse  to  supernatural  agents — 
all  is  to  be  done  by  the  imitation  by  man,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
what  is  done  by  Nature  in  a  wider  field.  The  power  of  Bacon's 
scientific  imagination  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  his  defini- 
tion of  alchemy,  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  subjects  falling 
within  its  scope — ^it  becomes  in  his  hands  a  true  chemistry.  We 
have  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  transmuting  the 

•  "  Ille  qui  fecit  se  auctorem,  de  quo  superios  dixi,  nihil  novit  de  hojos 
Bcientiffi  (perspectiva)  potestate,  sicut  apparet  ia  libris  suis  quia  neo  fecit 
libram  de  nac  scientia,  et  fecisset  si  scivisdet." — Opus  Tertium^  c  11.  "  L^es 
multiplicationis  nondum  sunt  alibi  traditae  adhuc  nt  apparet  in  libris  istins 
[!>.,  Albertns  Ma^us],  qui  nee  fecit  libros  de  hac  scientia,  nee  aliqnid  de  pbi- 
losophia  potest  soiri  sine  nao.*' — Opws  Tertium  c.  12. 

f  "In  mineralium  vero  loois  mvenitur  caliditas  semper  oonstans."— vS^ 
ctiluM  Meiemia,  c.  5. 
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inferior  metals  to  gold — a  belief  which  was  also  shared  by  Francis 
Bacon.  He  treats  this,  however,  as  a  mere  experiment,  and  says 
tiiat  it  falls  within  the  province  of  practical  alchemy,  an  art  which 
teaches  men  to  make  metals,  colours,  and  many  other  things 
better  and  in  a  greater  quantity  than  Nature  can  do.  But,  he 
proceeds,  there  is  another  science  relating  to  the  elementary  com- 
position of  things,  which,  being  unknown  to  the  mass  of  students, 
they  cannot  but  be  ignorant  of  the  natural  phenomena  which  de- 
pend upon  it.  Animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  made  up  of 
elements  and  humours,  and  their  composition  resembles  that  of 
inanimate  bodies.  Hence,  and  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
many  of  this  department  of  science,  neither  natural  philosophy 
nor  medicine,  speculative  or  practical,  are  known.  It  seems, 
then,  that  Roger  Bacon  believed  that  by  taking  advantage  of  cer- 
tain laws  of  composition — leges^  canones,  as  he  elsewhere  calls 
them,* — men  could  so  far  aid  the  nistM  of  Nature  as  to  make  gold 
at  will — -just  as  Francis  Bacon  did  not  doubt  that  the  qualities  of 
weight,  pliability,  and  the  rest  which  distinguish  gold,  could  be 
induced  on  a  given  body  by  any  one  who  knew  the  causes  of 
those  qualities — ^but  he  does  not  forget  to  remind  us  that  the  pro* 
cess  by  which  this  is  effected  has  its  analogies  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  the  changes  which  lead 
to  the  formation  of  inorganic  bodies  are  a  part  of,  or  to  use  Bacon's 
own  words,  "  communicate  with  ''t  the  changes  on  which  animal 
life  depends ; — both  sets  of  phenomena  fall  within  the  same  great 
science — alchemy,  without  an  acquaintance  with  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  nature  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood — "  propter  ig« 
norantiam  istins  scienti®  non  potest  sciri  naturalis  pbilosophia." 
If  these  views  ace  original,  we  may  almost  agree  with  Bacon  when 
he  says  that  his  ideas  on  the  principles  and  applications  of  che* 
mistry  are  worth  more  than  tiie  so-called  knowledge  of  all  other 
physicists. 

On  its  highest  side,  the  science  of  the  composition  of  bodies 
is  thus  seen  to  touch  physiology  and  medicine ;  hence,  our  author 
is  led  to  treat  of  the  requirements  of  health,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  old  age  is  to  be  averted.  This  was  a  favourite  subject  of 
Bacon's,  and  he  reverts  to  it  again  and  again.  Men  die  much 
sooner  than  they  need.  Even  Aristotle  did  not  live  as  long  as  he 
might  have  done ;  but  instances  of  extraordinary  vitality  are  not 
wanting ;  as,  for  example,  Astephius,  who  survived  his  thousandth 
year.    In  the  remedies  which  are  proposed,  we  see  evidence  of 

♦  "Opus  Tertinin,**  p.  87. 

f  ''Generatio  enim  hominum  et  bmtorum  et  vegetabilam  est  ex  elementis 
t/t  humoriboB  et  communicat  com  generatione  reram  inanimatamun." — Oput 
TerttMm,  e.  1%. 

[Vol  LXXXL  No.  CLX.]-Niw  Sbbues,  VoL  XXV.  No.  n.       N  N 
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the  superstition  which  then,  and  for  some  centaries  afterwards, 
enoumbered  physiology;  but  notwithstanding  his  elixirs,  his 
eperma  ceti,  and  his  miraculous  ointments.  Bacon  had  some 
glimpses  of  a  more  rational  method  of  treatment.  He  recom* 
mends  pcu'ticular  attention  to  dietetics,  and  complains  that  from 
the  want  of  it  children  inherit  a  bad  constitution  from  their  parents* 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  Boger  Bacon's  philosophy 
in  the  imperfect  form  in  which  it  has  reached  us.  Begarding 
it  in  relation  to  his  age  and  opportunities,  we  cannot  help  seeing 
in  it  the  marks  of  a  most  powerful,  original,  and  prescient  mind. 
The  shape  in  which  the  "  Opus  Majus"  is  cast,  although  suffi- 
ciently repulsive  to  a  modem  reader,  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits* 
All  the  other  great  writers  of  that  age  were  either  paraphrasts  or 
commentators.  Adheriug  strictly  to  the  subjects  and  the  order 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  authority  whom  they  undertook  to 
illustrate,  they  presented  their  readers,  sometimes  with  a  text 
enclosed  in  a  vast  margin  of  commentary,  and  sometimes  with  an 
exposition,  in  which  the  text  and  the  gloss  were  indistinguished 
and  indistinguishable.  In  either  case  they  were  bound  by  the 
arrangement  of  their  author,  and  virtually  prevented  from  treating 
at  length  any  subject  on  which  he  had  not  written.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  titles  of  Aristotle  so  long  furnished  the  divisions 
of  physical  and  mental  science.  Bacon  was  the  first  to  break  the 
fetters  of  this  custom :  to  adopt  his  own  order ;  to  introduce  his 
own  subjects ;  to  do  away  with  the  never-ending  chapters,  texts, 
and  paragraphs  that  perplex  and  weary  the  reader,  and  to 
produce  something  distantly  approaching  what  is  now  meant  by 
a  book. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  his  writings  proceeded  chiefly, 

if  not  entirely,  from  the  equally  original  manner  in  which  he 

^  regarded  science.     "  All  branches  of  knowledge,"  he  says,  more 

than  once,  "hold  together,  and  each  influences  the  other — ^to 

learn  any,  we  must  firat  learn  that  which  naturally  precedes  it.*** 

Nor  does  he  leave  us  ignorant  of  the  order  to  be  adopted  in 
this  hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  "  Let  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  know  that  they  will  never  efiect  anything  in  natural  science 
— in  xebm^  naturalibm — unless  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  mathematics."  Elsewhere,  he  calls  mathematics  the 
alphabet  of  philosophy.  While  we  give  him  credit  for  the  sagacity 
which  led  him  to  perceive  the  real  place  of  this  science  in  the 
scheme  of  education,  and  to  fix  on  its  qualities  of  certainty  and 
simplicity  as  the  reason  for  so  placing  it,  we  should  not  forget  to 
add  that  he  was  seriously  deceived  in  the  estimate  he  formed  of  its 
use  and  applications.    Because  all  phenomena  may  be  considered 

•  "OpusTertium/*  p.  37. 
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m  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity,  he  concluded  that  all 
formed  the  legitimate  subject  of  mathematical  analysis. 

He  even  carried  this  principle  a  step  further,  so  as  to  make  the 
theory  of  numbers  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  useful.  Per- 
spective, or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  optics,  was,  in  Bacon's 
view,  a  sub-section  of  mathematics,  drawing  its  whole  value  from 
them.  Therefore,  said  he,  wherever  optics  comes  in — in  other 
words,  on  whatever  subjects  we  rely  on  observation,  the  method 
of  mathematical  analysis  may  be  applied.  It  is  easy  to  detect  in 
this  principle  the  influence  of  the  logic  of  the  schools.  We  thus 
see  in  what  sense  Bacon  speaks  of  the  sciences  being  connected. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  have,  as  between  themselves,  certain  rela- 
tions of  aflSnity  and  interdependence,  but  that  they  are  bound 
together  by  the  universal  application  of  the  same  processes. 

M.  Pouchet  gives  to  Albert  of  Cologne  great  credit  for  his 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  things ;  a  fertile  method,  in  his 
opinion,  and  whose  value  the  learned  Dominican  was  the  first  to 
point  out  to  future  generations  (p.  261).  Eoger  Bacon  was 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said,  "  we  must  not  examine  the  causes 
of  things  ;"*  and  in  this  he  carries  away  the  palm  not  only  from 
the  Bishop  of  Batisbon,  but  from  a  more  illustrious  rival. 
Francis  Bacon* s  definition  of  science  is,  *the  knowledge  of  the 
cause  on  which  the  qualities  of  bodies  depend'  in  the  view  of 
Roger  Bacon  it  is,  rather  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
abstract  qualities  and  their  eflfects.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
sufficient  prominence  is  given  to  this  maxim  to  vindicate  for  it  a 
place  among  the  truths  foreseen  by  its  author,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  And,  in  the  treatise  in  which  it  occurs, 
mention  is  made  of  certain  "  laws  "  or  "  canons  "  governing  the 
relations  in  question.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  infer  that  Bacon 
distinctly  understood  the  nature  of  the  relation  expressed  by  the, 
word  '*  law,"  or  that  he  looked  on  the  acquaintance  with  a,  series 
of  such  relations  as  the  final  end  of  science ;  we  believe  that  he 
meant  both  more  and  less  than  this  ;  but  that  he  meant  something 
resembling  the  modem  view  may  be  safely  conceded. 

It  has  been  Bacon's  misfortune  not  only  to  have  been  forgotten^ 
but  to  have  been  misunderstood.  His  scientific  reputation  has 
been  placed  on  a  wrong  basis.  So  far  as  he  is  remembered  at  all, 
it  is  as  a  discoverer.  The  judgment  of  learned  writers  like 
Dumas,  Jourdain,  and'Cuvier,  has  united  with  popular  tradition 
in  this  belief.f  In  chemistry,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  phosphorus,  bismuth, 

*  «  Kon  oportet  causas  investigare.'* 
f  Francis  Bacon  alludes  to  him  as  one  of  those  who,  "  not  carina  so  mnch 
about  theory,  seek  to  extend  invention  bj  a  kind  of  mechanical  subtutj." 

N  N^ 
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and  manganese :  he  is  said  to  have  found  out  the  composition  of 
gunpowder ;  not  only,  we  are  told,  did  he  anticipate  the  use  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  but  he  invented  diving-bells,  suspension 
bridges,  spectacles,  the  camera  obscura,  the  magic  lantern,  the 
telescope,  and  the  mariner  s  compass.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
random  way  in  which  statements  are  repeated  without  any  attempt 
to  verify  them.  If  any  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
helped  to  father  on  Bacon  this  wonderful  list  of  inventions,  bad 
referred  to  his  works,  they  would  have  easily  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  credit  they  have  given  him  is  about  the  last  sort 
of  credit  to  which  he  is  really  entitled.  He  was  not  a  dis(2ovsx£r» 
but  a  refcy:mer  of  scientific  method — a  discoverer  of  the  means 
by  which  discoveries  are  made.  To  borrow  a  favourite  simile  of 
LordMacaulay^s,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  both  the  Bacons, 
he  was  the  Moses,  and  not  the  Joshua,  of  philosophy ;  he  pointed 
out  the  promised  land,  but  he  never  entered  into  it.  It  can  easily 
be  shown  that  of  the  things  which  Bacon  is  asserted  to  have 
invented,  several  were  perfectly  well  known  before  his  time,  and 
the  rest  are  nowhere  described  in  his  works. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  This  is  the 
passage  usually  relied  on  to  support  his  claim : — 

"  We  have  a  proof  of  the  noise  and  flash  which  may  be  made  experi- 
mentally in  the  child's  game,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  in 
which  by  an  instrument  not  larger  than  a  man's  thumb,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  salt  called  saltpetre,  such  a  terrible  noise  is  made  by 
the  bursting  of  so  slight  a  substance  as  a  piece  of  parchment,  that  it 
exceeds  the  sound  of  thunder,*  and  has  a  brilliancy  greater  than 
lightning." 

Elsewhere  is  found  a  cabalistic  recipe,t  by  transposing  the  letters 
of  which  the  words  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  powdered  carbon  are 
said  to  be  obtained.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  that  Bacon  was 
'  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gunpowder,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  substance  had  been  long  known  in  the  East,  and 
that  it  was  introduced  into  the  West  by  the  Arabians  in  the 
twelfth  century.  India  is  the  country  to  which  we  should  naturally 
look  as  its  birthplace.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  Bacon  s 
allusion  to  the  explosive  powder  which  he  describes,  does  not 
imply  either  that  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  it,  or  that  it  was 
,a  novelty :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  so  well  known,  that  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  it. 

The  alleged  invention  of  spectacles  rests  on  no  better 
grounds.  All  that  appears  is,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
common  optical  experiment  of  placing  a  portion  of  a  glass  sphere 

♦  "OpuflMajus." 
\  "Sad  tamen  salispetrn  lu,  rac,  vo,  po,  vir,  can,  uiri  et  salphons  et  sio 
facies  tonitnun  et  oormscationem,  n  Mcias  artifiemm" 
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6n  letters  or  other  objects,  and  so  causing  them  to  appear  larger. 
This  property  of  lenses  was  known  centuries  before,  and  it  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  invention  of  spectacles. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  description  of  the  magic  lantern  is 
found  in  a  passage  of  the  treatise  "  De  Admirabili  Potestate  Artis 
et  NatursB,"  in  which  the  author  says  that  such  a  form  can  be 
given  to  a  transparent  medium,  that  any  one  entering  a  room  would 
see  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  that  all  would  disappear 
when  he  advances  nearer.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Bacon  meant 
by  this,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  very  sure  that  he  could  not 
piossibly  have  meant  to  describe  a  magic  lantern. 

There  are  no  passages  in  Bacon's  printed  works  which  can  be 
stretched  into  a  description  of  the  diving-bell,  the  camera  obscura, 
or  the  mariner's  compass ;  although  the  principle  of  the  diving- 
bell  is  explained  in  Aristotle's  problems,  and  the  compass  was' 
knowp  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

fih||pely  more  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  on  which  the  inven- 
iioi^P  the  telescope  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  He  certainly 
makes  remarks  which  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  optics  : 
he  says,  for  example,  that  the  largest  objects  ma^  be  made  to 
aippeac  very  small,  and  conversely,  small  objects  made  to  appear 
large ;  distant  things  near,  and  near  things  distant :  "  we  may  so 
dispose,"  he  adds,  "  transparent  media  in  relation  to  our  sight 
and  the  object,  that  the  rays  may  be  reflected  in  any  direction  we 
pleas^^  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  results  of  this 
]lurraflflneu^  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  speaking  from  any  ex- 
rimg^  knowledge  of  the  matter.  He  tells  us  that  "  an  infant 
"  appear^  giant ;  a  man  a  mountain  ;  a  small  army  will  seem 
large  one  ^  although  far  oflf  it  may  be  made  to  seem  close  at 
.nd ;  we  caA  make  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear  to  descend 
nthe  heads  of  our  enemies."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man 
who  has  ever  looked  through  a  telescope;  still  less  is  it  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  has  invented  one. 

Bacon  mentions  in  another  place  the  possibility  of  constructing 
instruments  which  will  impel  vessels  without  the  aid  of  oars,  and 
with  a  single  man  to  guide  them,  faster  than  if  they  were  full  of 
rowers ;  carriages  to  roll  along  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  with- 
out anything  to  draw  them ;  an  instrument  only  a  few  inches 
broad  and  of  equal  height,  which  will  lift  and  lower  the  greatest 
weights ;  contrivances  for  swimming  and  remaining  under  water ; 
bridges  without  buttresses,  and  other  mechanical  appliances 
equally  extraordinary. 

To  infer  from  such  language  as  this,  as  has  been  inferred,  that 
Bacon  foresaw  the  time  of  railways,  suspension  bridges,  hydraulic 
machines,  .and  steamboats,  is  to  tax  one's  credulity  rather  too  far. 
The  fact  is  this :  he  had  a  very  strong  belief  in  what  be  called 
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tbe  powers  of  Nature,  and  he  rightly  thought  that  there  irts 
soarcely  any  limit  to  the  effects  which  a  combination  of  art  and 
nature  is  capable  of  producing.  Given  this  idea — ^by  no  means 
a  commonplace  one  for  tbe  thirteenth  century — and  a  slight 
exercise  of  imagination  is  sufficient  for  tbe  kind  of  prediction 
which  is  found  in  the  passages  above  quoted.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  a  number  of  things  very  difficult  or  improbable,  and  tiien 
say  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  vrill  all  come  abont 
Many  more  pretentious  prophecies  have  been  constructed  on  this 
simple  plan. 

The  obvious  similarity  between  the  reform  projected  by  fioger 
Bacon,  and  that  ccuried  out  by  Francis  Bacon,  has  given  zise  to 
the  inquiry  whether  the  author  of  the  "  Novttm  Organon"  has 
not  borrowed  some  of  his  philosophical  views  from  his  prede- 
cessor.     Mr.  Foster  expresses  himself  very  decidedly  upon  this 
point:     ''Friar   Bacon  was  the  undoubted  thougll  renttwned 
original,  whence  his  great  namesake  drew  the  matenT  ~ 
famous    experimental    system.      In    the    '  Opus    Majai 
in  the  'Novum  Organon,'  we  find  again  and  again  the 
mental  laWs  of  this  system  announced ;  uniformly  the  sam^^ 
substance — often  in  the  same  words."*    Mr.  Hallam  just  l^ML 
doubt  on  the  subject  ;t  but  the  question  has  been  reope^^^^P 
the  recent  editors  of  Francis  Bacon  s  works.   Mr.  Ellis,^  spSBS^ 
of  the  four  kinds  of  idols,  says, — 

''It  has  been  supposed  that  this  classification  is  boi 
Eoger  Bacon,  who  in  the  b^iuniug  of  the  "  Opus  Maji 
four  hindrances  whereby  men  are  ke^t  back  from  the 
true  knowledge.  But  this  supposition  is  for  several  reaso: 
The  **  Opus  Majus"  was  not  printed  until  the  eighteen 
it  is  unlikely  that  Francis  Bacon  would  have  taken 
reading  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  manuscript.  In  the  fi] 
is  no  evidence,  in  any  part  of  his  works,  of  this  kind  of 
in  the  second,  he  had  no  high  opinion  of  his  namesake,  of 
spoken  with  far  less  respect  than  he  deserves.  The  only  work  of  Roger 
Bacon's  which  there  is  any  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was 
acquainted  with,  is  a  tract  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1542,  and  of  which  au  English  translation  ap- 
peared in  1617.  The  general  resemblance  between  the  spirit  in  which 
the  two  Bacons  speak  of  science  and  its  improvement  is,  notwith- 
standing what  has  sometimes  been  said,  but  slight.  Both,  no  doubt, 
complain  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  observation  and 
experiment,  but  that  is  all ;  and  these  complaints  may  be  found  in  the 
wntings  of  many  other  men,  especially  in  the  time  of  Francis  Baooo. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  his  philosophy 
— among  which  that  of  idob  is  to  be  reckoned — ^are,  so  far  as  he  was 

♦  "Mahometanism  UnveUed."  iL  313,  813. 
t  "Mid.  Ages."  iii.  639.  %  "Francis  Bacon's  Works,"  I  89^  M. 
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»Te,  altogether  his  own.  There  ig,  moreover,  but  little  analogy  be- 
t^ffreen  his  idols  and  his  namesakes'  hindrances  to  knowledge.  The 
principle  of  classification  is  altogether  different,  and  the  notion  of  a 
real  connexion  between  the  two  was  probably  suggested  simply  by 
there  being  the  same  number  of  idols  as  of  hindrances." 

There  are  three  points  raised  in  this  passage  : — 1.  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  classification  on  which  the  offendicvla  of  the  elder  Bacon, 
and  the  idola  of  the  Chancellor,  are  founded,  the  same  ?  2.  Had 
Prancis  Bacon  ever  read  a  description  of  the  offendicvla  described 
in   the  "  Opus  Majus"  ?     8.  Is  there  any  such  general  resem- 
blance between  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  Bacons  speak  of  science, 
as  to  lea'd  to  the  presumption  that  the  one  was  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  other  ?      Notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  we  think  that  on  two,  at  least,  of  these  points, 
there   is  still  considerable    room   for  doubt.     It  may  be  ad« 
"at  once  that  the  principle  of  classification  of  the  bin* 
knowledge  mentioned  by  each  of  the    two  writers, 
a^  those  of  Roger  Bacon  are  founded  an  any  principle 
is   entirely   difi^^^rent.     No  reader   could   arrive   at  one 
help  of  the  other.    Thus  far  we  can  quite  go  with  Mr. 
jmi&     This,  however,  is  a  n&atter  of  very  secondary  importance, 
^^^^al  question  is,  whether  Francis  Bacon  was  acquainted  with 
'■^rorks  of  his  fellow-labourer :  because  if  he  was,  it  is  not  easy 
to  resist  the  inference  that  he  borrowed  something  from  them,  and 
the  cuigpry  and  slighting  way  in  which  he  alludes  to  "  the  monk  in 
"    |[onld  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  desired  to  conceal 
edgments.* 

L  of  all  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  suffi- 

tlance  between  the  philosophies  of  the  two  writers  to 

resumption  of  plagiarism.     If,  as  Lord  Bacon's  editor 

llrit  in  which  science  audits  improvement  is  spoken  of 

fior  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  bears  only  a 

slight  resemblance  to  Soger  Bacon's  views  on  the  same  subject, 
a  few  similarities  of  thought,  of  language,  or  of  apparent  classi- 
fication, may  be  safely  disregarded.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  general  identity  of  purpose  and  of  procedure^  such  points  are 
entitled  to  weight  as  corroborative  evidence. 

Lord  Bacon's  system,  in  its  outline  at  least,  may  be  readily 
described.  He  conceived  that  men  were  busying  themselves  with 
wrong  subjects — with  the  logic  of  the  schools,  with  metaphysics, 
with  Aristotle,  with  anything  but  that  which  alone  was  really  use- 

*  «  Accedit  et  illud,  quod  NaturaUs  Philosophia,  in  iis  ipsis  yiris  qui  ei  in- 
cubuerint,  vacantem  et  integmm  hominein  vix  nacta  sit;  nisi  forte  <mis 
floonacbi  alicajus  in  cellula  exemplom  adduxerit."-*iV(N?,  Org.  Aph.  80.  Bee 
alsoi  "  Te^poris  partos  Masculus. ' 
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fill, — the  philosophy  of  Nature.  Then  he  considers  the  causes 
\7hich  have  led  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  he  finds  them, 
partly  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
partly  in  the  reverence  for  antiquity,  in  the  following  of  authority, 
and  in  the  disposition  to  be  bound  by  accepted  modes  of  theorizing. 
No  improvement  of  these  methods  would,  he  was  of  opinion,  be  of 
any  avail — "  serum  plane  rebus  perditis  hoc  ndhibetur  remedium" 
— his  only  hope  lay  in  reconstructing  the  whole  method  of  science, 
in  putting  the  mind  in  harness,  and  in  establishing  a  true  induction. 

Boger  Bacon  takes,  in  like  manner,  a  general  survey  of  the 
studies  which  engaged  his  cotemporaries.  He  finds  that  they 
are  altogether  vanity.  The  sciences  which  alone  are  of  any 
value,  mathematics,  perspective,  and  the  "mistress  art" — ex- 
periment— are  neglected  by  the  Latins.  And  no  wonder  that  they 
are  neglected.  For  in  everything  which  is  said  or  done,  authority, 
custom,  and  the  practice  of  the  many,  are  uniformly  appeal^  to. 
These  are  the  "  pestilent  causes  "  which  hold  back  real  kiiowledge 
and  cause  wrong  subjects  to  be  pursued  on  wrong  methods.  So 
long  as  utility  is  disregarded  and  facts  are  drawn  from  books 
instead  of  from  observation  and  experiment,  philosophy,  and  with 
it  religion  and  manners,  will  inevitably  decline.  ^ 

Both  the  Bacons  have  thus  the  same  views  as  to  what  qjjiisti- 
tutes  real  knowledge  ;  both  place  it  in  the  study  of  phenomena ; 
but  in  the  words  of  the  one  it  is  "  the  science  of  Experiment ;"  in 
the  lai^uage  of  the  other  it  is  "  Natural  Philosophy." _^Both  in 
like  manner  conceive  that  its  improvement  is  to  be.dH||ftU»y 
substantially  the  same  process,  only  this  process  is 
Boger  Bacon  into  obtaining  facts  by  observation  and  e| 


O         instead  of  culling  them  from  books  ;   in  the^hands^ 


Bacon  it  becomes  the  rejection  of  syllogism  and  the  ^labstitutioQ 
of  a  true  and  considered  for  a  false  and  hasty  induction.  This 
amount  of  agreement  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  us  upon  ttie  inquiry 
in  what  respect  their  language  and  general  opinions  coincide. 

The  following  table  of  comparison  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  :♦ — 

POINTB   OF  AOBEEHEKT  BETWEEIT  SOOEB  BACON  iJO) 
FBAKCIS  BACON. 

1.— /»  their  Opinion  of  Antiquity, 

EoGEB  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon. 

"Ad  auctorum  dicta  yeronim  po-         "  De    antiquitate    autem    opinio 

test  coDvenienter  addi  et  corrifi  in     quam  homines   de  ipsa  fovent  negli- 

quamplonbus.    Et  hoc  egregie  docet      gens  omnino  est,  et  vix  vcibo  ipai 

oeneca  in  libro  qasstionum  natora-      oongrua.     Mundi   euim   senium   et 

*  It  has  been  thought  better  to  retain  the  original  langoage  of  the  authors 
in  this  table. 
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BOGBB  BaOOK. 

Iram;  quoniam  dicit  opiniones  ye- 
teres  parum  exactas  esse. — Et  ideo 
dicit  in  probgo  majoris  Tolaminis 
quod  nihil  est  perfectom  in  humanis 
inyentionibas,  et  inSert  ^nio  juniores 
tanto  perspicaeiores  quia  jnniores  pos- 
teriores  snecessione  temporum  inj^re- 
diontnrlaborespiionim. — Opus  Ma- 
jttSj  c.  6. 


rRAKCis  Bacon. 

mndcBTita^  pro  antiqnitate  yere 
babenda  sunt ;  qa»  temporibns  nos- 
tris  tribui  debent  non  joniori  stati 
mundi,  qualis  apud  antiquos  fait."— 
Nov,  Off,  aph.  84. 
"  Antiqoitas  ssecnli  juyentns  mon- 


3. — In  their  Opinion  of  Authority^  Cfusiom,  and  Popular  Opinion, 


"  Semper  utimar  tribus  argumentis 
pessimis  pro  omnibus  quse  facimus  et 
aicimus;  scilicet  hoc  exemplificatum 
est,  hoc  consuetum  est,  hoc  ?u]gatum 
est,— ergo  faciendum  est.  Sed  oppo- 
situm  condusionis  sequitur  ex  prse- . 
missis,  ut  in  nluribus,  et  optime  stat 
cum  eis." — Opus  Tertium,  c.  22. 

"Et  ideo  hie  accidunt  hsec  tria 
mala;  scilicet,  auctoritas  fragih's,  et 
sensus  vul^,  et  consuetudo.' — /W. 

"Auotontas  non  sapit  nisi  detur 

S]us  ratio,  nee  dat  intellectum  sed  cre- 
ulitatem ;  credimus  enim  auctoritati 
sed  non  propter  earn  intelligimus." — 
Compend,  Studii,  c.  1. 

'^Quod  pluribus,  hoc  est  yulgo, 
yidetur  oportet  quod  sit  falsum.* — 
J)e  mirabUi  potesiaie. 


*'  Et  exemplorum  multitudinem  de- 
cHnemus,  et  consuetudmem  semper 
habeamus  suspectam,  et  simus  ex 
paucis  et  de  numero  sapientum 
(quantum  possumus,  et  sensum  mul- 
titudinis  eyitemus.  Nam  semper  a 
principio  mundi  sapientes  omnes, 
ut  sancti  et  yeri  philosophi,  se- 
parayerunt  se  a  sensu  yuJgi,  tam 
m  scientia  quam  in  yita:  quia  ille 
ut  in  pluribus  est  erroneus,  et  nun- 
quam  est  perfectus." — Opus  TerHum, 
c22. 


"Rursus  yero  homines  a  progressu 
in  scientiis  detinuit  et  fere  mcantant 
reyerentia  antiquitatis  et  yirorum  qui 
in  philosophia  magni  habiti  sunt, 
auctoritas  atque  deinde  consensus."—- 
Nov.  Or^.,  aph.  84. 


"  Bind  enim  de  consensu  fallit 
homines,  si  acutius  rem  introspiciant. 
Yerus  enim  consensus  is  est,  qui  ex 
libertate  judicii  (re  prius  explorata) 
in  idem  conyeniente  consistit.  — IbuL 

"  Pessimum  enim  omnium  est  augu- 
rium  c[uod  ex  consensu  capitur  in 
rebus  intellectualibus ;  exceptis  diyi- 
ms  et  politicis  in  quibus  sunragiorum 
jus  est." — Nov,  Orfif.,  aph.  78. 

"Optime  traducitur  lUud  Phocionis 
a  monbus  ad  intellectualia ;  ui  staHm 
se  examinare  debeant  homines,  quid  sr- 
rdverint  aut  peceaverini,  si  multHudo 
consentiai  aut  complaudat,**^-Idid, 


Z,~^In  their  Opinion  of  the  Value  of  Experience, 


"  Sine  experientia  nihil  sufficienter 
sdri  potest. — Opus  Majus,  p.  336. 


"Buo  enim  sunt  modi  cognoscendi, 
scilicet  per  argumentum  et  experi- 
mentum.    Argumentum  oondudit  et 


"  Logica  quffi  in  usu  est  ad  errores 
stabiliendos  et  figendos  yalet,  potius 
quam  ad  inquisitionem  yeritatis;  itaoue 
spes  est  una  in  inductione  yera.'-^ 
Nov,  Ory.,aph.  12,14. 

"  DuflB  yifiB  sunt,  atque  esse  possunt, 
ad  inquirendam  et  inveniendam  yeri« 
tatenu    Altera  a  sensu  et  particulari- 
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EoGEB  Bacon. 


Fbancis  Bagov. 

bus  ad?olat  ad  axiomata  maxime 
generalia,  atque  ex  lis  principiia 
eorumque  immota  veritate  judicat  et 
invenit  axiomata  media;  altera  a  sensu 
et  paiiicolaribus  exdtat  axiomata  as- 
oendendo  continenter  et  gradatim,  ut 
ultimo  loco  perveniatur  ad  maxime 
generalia;  anee  yia  vera  est  sed  in- 
tentata."— -V(w.  Ory.,  aph.  19. 


facit  nos  ooncludere  qusestionero,  sed 
non  certificat  neque  removet  dubita- 
tionem,  ut  quiescat  animus  in  intuitu 
Teritatis,  nisi  earn  inyeniat  via  experi- 
enti«." — I6id. 

"Et  hsec  scientia  (experimentalis) 
habet  tres  magnas  pnerogativas  re- 
spectu  aliarum  scientiarum.  Una  est 
quod  omnium  illarum  conclusiones 
nobiles  investi^t  per  experientiam. 
ScientiiB  enim  alise  sciunt  sua  principia 
inyenire  per  experimenta,  sed  oonclu- 
sioues  per  arffumenta  facta  ex  prin- 
dpiis  inventis.  — Opus  Majus,  p.  338. 

"Si  attendamus  ad  expenentias 
particulares  et  completas  et  omnino 
in  propria  disciplina  certificatas,  ne- 
cessarium  est  ire  per  considerationes 
scientiffi  experiment.alis." — (^ms  Ma- 
jus, p.  448. 

4. — In  their  Opimon  of  the  Untnutworthineu  of  the  Human  Mind, 


"Cogitavi  vero  quod  intellectus 
bumanus  habet  magnam  debilitatem 
ad  se;  nam  ea  qus  sunt  maximie 
cogitationis  secundum  se  sunt  minimn 
oogitationis  quoad  nos,  et  e  converso." 
^Opus  Teriium,  o.  22. 

"Manifestum  est'quod  mens  humana 
Bon  sufficit  dare  quod  necessarium  est 
in  omnibus,  nee  potest  in  singulis 
Titare  falsum  nee  malum."— Oj9m  Ma- 
jus,  p.  341. 


"  Intellectus  bumanus  luminis  sioci 
non  est ;  sed  recipit  infusionem  a  to- 
luntate  et  affectibus.'' — Nov,  0/y,, 
aph.  49. 


"  Sensus  enim  per  se  res  infirma  est 
et  aberrans ;  neque  organa  ad  ampli- 
ficandos  sensus  aut  acuendos  multum 
valent ;  sed  omnis  verior  interpretatio 
naturae  conficitur  per  instantias,  et 
experimenta  idonea;  ubi  sensus  de 
experimento  tantum,  experimentum 
de  re  ipsa  judicat."— iVbv.  Oty.,  aph« 
60. 


Eaob  writer  attached  an  extreme  and  even  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  the  value  of  his  method.  Eoger  Bacon  frequently 
maintains  that  by  his  own  plan  the  labour  of  learning  would  be 
indefinitely  diminished.  He  promises  to  teach  Greek  and  Hebrew 
in  three  days ;  geometry  in  less  than  a  week,  and  to  communicate 
the  result  of  his  forty  years'  labour  in  science  in  three  or  six 
months  by  the  aid  of  a  compendium.  "Had  we  competent 
teachers,  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  should  learn  more  within  a  year 
than  by  our  present  method  in  twenty  years."* 

Francis  Bacon  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  facts  on  which 
his  philosophy  was  to  be  based  might  by  proper  means  be  regis- 
tered in  a  few  years  ;  the  space  of  a  generation,  if  not  of  a  single 

•  '•OpusTertium,"p.  65. 
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life,  would  in  his  opinion  suffice.  "  My  principle  of  discovery," 
he  observes,  "  is  one  which  does  not  leave  much  to  acuteness  or 
strength  of  intellect;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  bring  all  minds 
to  the  same  level/** 

A  mechanical  method  of  procedure,  simple,  rapid,  and  easily 
learned,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  discovery  which  the  two  Bacons 
professed  to  have  made. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  quaint  word 
*'  prerogative,"  of  which  Francis  Bacon  was  so  fond,  is  used  in 
the  "  Opus  Majus."  We  may  add  that  the  notion  of  the  other 
sciences  being  the  handmaidens  of  natural  philosophy  is  also 
found  in  that  work.f  Further,  although  the  four  obstacles  to 
learning,  respectively  mentioned  in  the  **  Novum  Organon  "  and 
the  "  Opus  Majus "  are  divided  on  a  different  plan,  yet  they 
occupy  a  similar  position  *in  each  system,  and  the  idea  of  them  is 
very  much  the  same.  To  Mr.  Ellis's  remark,  that  nothing  turns  on 
there  being  the  same  number  of  idols  as  of  hindrances,  for  that 
in  the  earlier  form  of  the  doctrine  of  idols  there  were  only  three, 
— ^it  may  be  replied  that  in  the  later  works  of  Roger  Bacon  the 
hindrances  are  three  likewise.  Nor  is  it  of  any  great  importance 
whether  Francis  Bacon  ever  saw  the  **  Opus  Majus  "  or  not.  The 
"  Opus  Minus,"  the  "  Opus  Tertium,"  or  the  "  Compendium 
Studii "  would  equally  well  have  presented  the  outlines  of  his 
predecessor's  doctrine.  In  Cambridge,  in  Bacon^s  time,  there 
must  have  been  several  manuscripts  of  some  or  all  of  these  works. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  render  it  probable  that  Francis  Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the 
scheme  of  Boger  Bacon's  doctrine. 

In  saying  this  we  imply  no  detraction  from  the  merit  or  the 
originality  of  the  great  man  who  first  systematized  the  inductive 
method.  The  question  is  one  of  literary  curiosity  alone.  There 
is  not  much  weight  in  the  often-repeated  charge  of  borrowing 
ideas.  Unless  a  man  is  capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  imported 
thoughts  will  do  him  no  good.  Had  Francis  Bacon  been  unable 
to  evolve  his  system  from  his  own  resources,  he  might  have  read 
the  "  Opus  Majus,"  as  hundreds  of  men  read  it  before  him,  to 
little  purpose.  That  he  gathered  from  that  work^  as  we  think  it 
probable  that  he  did,  here  a  valuable  maxim  and  there  a  happy 
expression,  proves  only  the  ripeness  of  his  judgment  in  matters 
intellectual ;  and  when  all  is  said,  enough  remains  incontestably 
his  own  to  justify  the  admiration  in  which  his  name  has  been  so 
long  held. 

•  "DistributioOperis." 
t  "Mathematica  et  logica  qusB  anciUarum  loco  er^  physicam  se  gerere 
debent "  (Bacon's  Works,  vii.  204^    "  Scientia  expenmentalis  imperat  aiiis 
sdenUis  ticui  ajtcillis  m^.^-^Opui  MffMs,  p.  476.  (Edit.  Jebb.) 
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Nor  will  any  one  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  the  two  men 
deny  that,  even  in  the  points  in  which  they  coincide,  the  merit 
of  superior  treatment  is  with  the  more  modem  writer.  Soger 
Bacon,  hy  the  necessities  of  his  age  and  circumstances,  had  a  less 
precise  view  of  the  bearings  of  the  change  he  advocates  than  his 
successor.  He  was  sometimes  frightened  at  his  own  boldness — 
he  often  hesitates ;  not  infrequently  he  weakens  the  effect  of  his 
theory  by  the  indecision  of  his  practice.  There  are,  we  hold, 
two  kinds  of  reformers :  the  reformer  negative  and  the  reformer 
positive.  The  first  so  far  rises  above  the  level  of  commonplace 
acquiescence  as  to  see  that  current  theories  do  not  account  for 
facts;  that  current  beliefs  rest  on  an  insufficient  basis.  He 
therefore  sets  to  ^ork  to  destroy  ;  he  pulls  down  the  building  in 
which  he  dwells,  but  he  has  nothing  to  raise  in  its  stead.  The 
latter  proceeds  on  a  different  method.  He  has  a  definite  plan, 
and  his  work  consists  in  removing  the  structure  of  opinion,  not 
by  taking  it  to  pieces^  but  by  building  up  a  better,  which  must 
necessarily  displace  it.  Such  was  the  reftim  of  Copernicus,  who 
destroyed  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  Ptolemy  by  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  more  simple  and  sufficient  than  his ;  such  was 
the  reform  of  Francis  Bacon,  who  substituted  formal  canons  of 
scientific  proof  for  the  defective  inductions  of  the  schoolmen; 
such  was  not  the  reform  of  the  elder  Bacon  with  regard  to  the 
science  of  his  day.  He  saw  clearly  enough  that  things  were  on 
a  wrong  footing ;  he  also  pointed  out  what  was  wanting  to  set 
them  right:  but  when  he. comes  to  act,  he  sometimes  hesitates 
and  looks  back.  His  criticism  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  the 
constructive  side  of  his  system  is  by  far  the  weakest  part  in  it. 
He  protests  strongly  and  always  against  the  error  of  assuming  a 
thing  to  be  true  because  the  authority  of  a  respectable  name  can 
be  cited  in  its  favour ;  yet  be  advocates  the  study  of  language, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  to  see  what  higher  authorities 
have  pronounced  on  the  matter.  He  discredits  Peter  of  Spain 
and  Alexander  Hales;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  he  would  be 
bound  by  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  or  of  Averroes.  He  does  not 
question  Cicero's  maxim,  that  a  law  of  nature  may  be  established 
by  a  given  quantity  of  affirmative  evidence, — he  only  takes  care 
that  the  induction  shall  include  certain  well-known  instances. 
Hence  the  practical  effect  of  his  protest  against  authority  often 
comes  to  no  more  than  this — that  authorities  should  be  selected, 
not  that  selected  authorities  should  be  laid  aside;  he  merely 
transfers  his  allegiance  to  a  worthier  object.  And  so,  while  with 
one  hand  he  is  destroying  an  idol  of  brass,  he  seems  tx)  be  setting 
up  with  the  other,  as  the  object  of  our  intellectual  worship,  an 
image  of  gold. 

Bacon's  leading  idea  was  undoubtedly  a  reform  of  the  phi- 
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losophioal  systems  of  tbe  day,  to  be  effected  by  a  recourse  to 
Nature  and  an  observation  of  her  processes.  It  is  no  less 
clear  that  he  considered  this  as  ancillary  only  to  the  removal 
of  abuses  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Abeunt  stadia  in 
mores.  False  modes  of  education,  vicious  systems  of  theorizing, 
engender,  he  thought,  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of 
discipline.  He  frequently  contrasts  the  life  and  example  of 
Aristotle,  Seneca,  Socrates,  Cicero, — of  the  facts  of  whose  lives 
he  probably  knew  little — with  the  depravity  of  the  men  he  saw 
around  him;  and  that  he  traced  that  depravity  to  ignorance 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hence,  on  principle,  he  was  constrained 
to  hold  his  cotemporaries  in  slight  estimation.  This  feeling  is 
shared  by  all  reformers  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Dissatisfac* 
tion  with  the  existing  structure  is  naturally  a  motive  with  those 
who  modify  or  reconstruct.  But  in  the  highest  class  of  minds  it 
will  be  found,  we  suspect,  to  take  the  form  of  a  protest  against 
systems  rather  than  of  an  attack  on  men ;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
a  thinker  of  Bacon  s  stamp  arrests  himself,  as  he  does,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  in  the  very  tiow  and  current  of  his  thought, 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  false  quantity,  an  absurd  derivation,  or 
a  mistranslation.* 

There  are  some  men  at  the  mere  thought  of  whom  he  lashes 
himself  into  a  kind  of  iury :  they  are  the  "  conservative  divines  ;"t 
**  the  boy  leaders  of  the  two  student-orders,  as  Albert  and  Thomas, 
and  others  ;*%  *'  the  heads  of  the  crowd."  These  diabolical  men, 
says  Bacon,  are  not  ashamed  to  condemn  all  learning  which  they 
themselves  have  not  got,  before  prelates,  princes,  and  people. 
**  Hi  igitur" — his  anger  must  be  left  to  express  itself — "  errore  et 
ignorantiflB  tenebris  velut  quodam  carcere  deterrimo  damnati,  non 
habent  de  jure  unde  damnent  sapienti®  lucem,  respectu  cujus  sunt 
talpeo  C86C8B  et  vespertiliones  lipps  et  immundi  sues  ccbuo  turbido 
ignorantiffi  obducti."§  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  divine  and  a 
philosopher. 

What  passed  for  divinity,  and  more  especially  the  sermons  of 
the  Dominicans^  excited  in  him,  not  anger,  but  a  gentle  feeling  of 
contempt. 

"  It  is  very  easy  for  the  members  of  this  Order  to  talk  to  people 

*  His  style  of  criticism  is  not  without  a  certain  yigour.  He  says  of  the 
works  of  Albert :— "  H»c  scripta  habent  ]>eccata  (juatuor.  Unum  est  vanitas 
pnerilis  infinita;  secundum  est  falsitas  ineffabilis;  tertium  est  superfluitas 
voluminis  eo  qfiod  tota  potestas  iUarum  scientiarum  posset  coarctari  utili  trac- 
tatu  et  veraoi  m  vioesima  parte  illorum  yoluminum ;  quartum  est  quod  partes 
philosophisB  magnifies  utilitatis — auctor  istorum  operum  omisit.  Et  ideo  nulla 
est  utihtas  in  scriptis  iilis  sed  maximum  sapientiie  detrimentum." — Opus  Ter- 
Hum,  c.  9. 

t  '•  Theologi  stationarii "  J  "  Compend.  Studii,"  c.  v.  p.  426. 

{  Ibid.,  c.  iiL  p.  417. 
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about  virtue  and  vice,  heaven  and  hell,  particularly  as  there  are  plenty' 
of  passages  in  the  sacred  texts  from  which  any  stupid  may  quote ;  but 
of  this  I  am  very  certain,  that  there  is  a  simple  brother  who  never  heard 
a  hundred  lectures  on  theology,  and  who  would  not  have  attended 
to  them  if  he  had,  who  preaches  beyond  comparison  better  than  the 
greatest  masters  of  theology."* 

Thus  with  the  honesty  and  convictions,  Bacon  had  some  of  the 
vulgar  faults  of  a  reformer.  He  was  impetuous,  intolerant,  and 
frequently  unjust.  The  way  in  which  he  praises  his  own  per- 
formanee  cannot  but  detract  from  the  credit  of  it.  In  the  open- 
ing of  one  of  his  worksf  he  excuses  his  delay  by  saying  that 
t  neither  Albert  nor  Master  William  of  Shyrwode — a  sage,  in  bis 
opinion,  superior  to  Albert — could  have  composed  in  ten  years 
what  he  had  effected,  under  many  disadvantages,  in  one. 
**  Certainly,*'  he  adds,  "  you  will  find  a  hundred  passages  to  which 
these  persons  with  their  present  knowledge  would  never  come  up 
to  their  dying  day." 

This  language  and  temper  every  one  must  regret.  It  shows 
that  personal  feeling  came  in  aid  of  genuine  belief,  to  give  force 
to  the  stroke  with  which  Bacon  laid  about  him.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  this  should  be  so.  During  a  great  part  of  his 
literary  life  he  was  smarting  under  a  sense  that  he  had  been 
cruelly  and  unjustly  dealt  with.  He  saw  that  the  age  was  out  of 
joint,  and  he  also  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  remedy.  He  had 
that  consciousness  of  power  which  irresistibly  impels  men  to  be 
np  and  doing.  In  an  evil  hour  he  joined  a  society,  by  whose 
rules,  and  still  more  by  whose  rulers,  he  was  fettered  and  gagged 
at  every  turn.  He  was  interdicted  from  books;  he  was  prohi- 
bited from  writing ;  when  detected  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  he 
was  put  on  bread  and  water.  This  was  enough  to  irritate  a  more 
temperate  man  than  Brother  Soger;  and  the  matter  was  not 
mended  by  the  fact  that  those  who  so  severely  repressed  learning 
were  not  themselves  remarkable  for  possessing  it.  Bacon,  with  a 
vast  fund  of  knowledge  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  make  the 
best  use,  may  very  well  be  excused  in  harbouring  bitter  feelings 
against  men  who  sent  him  from  his  laboratory  to  a  cloister,  who 
diverted  him  from  the  study  of  Aristotle  to  the  "Book  of 
Sentences,"  and  withal  who   could  scarcely  read  their   missals 

decently4 

Notwithstanding  his  frequent  attacks  on  the  clergy,  Bacon's 
orthodoxy  in  essential  points  cannot  be  impeached.  It  would  be 
quite  incorrect  to  represent  him  as  a  freethinker  of  the  school  of 

•  "Compend.  Studu,"  c.  v.  p.  427,  428. 
t  "OpusTertium,"  c.  ii. 
X  ^  Clerici  et  saoerdotes  mrales  recitant  officium  divinom  de  quo  parum  aut 
nilul  intelligont  sicut  brata." — Compmd.  Studii,  p.  413. 
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Averroes.  He  never  attacks  the  central  positions  of  the  Christian 
belief,  yiolently  as  he  criticizes  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  hersel£  So  with  regard  to  philosophy.  Bold  as  he  was, 
and  with  an  almost  reckless  audacity  in  speculation,  there  were 
subjects  on  which  he  did  not  venture  to  lay  his  hand.  For 
example,  he  never  entertained  the  notion — ^which,  is  in  truth,  one 
of  the  latest  products  of  modem  thaught — of  the  absolute  in» 
utility  of  metaphysics.  He  would  supplement  the  logic  and 
metapbysic  of  the  schools  by  sciences  of  which  the  schools  did 
not  dream,  and  he  would  amend  the  manner  in  wBich  the  sciences 
in  vogue  were  to  be  studied. 

These  defects  —  and  there,  are  many  such  in  Bacon  s 
writings — should  not  blind  us  to  the  essential  merits  of  his 
system  and  the  value  of  the  double  object  which  he  held  con- 
stantly in  view.  This  double  object — ^the  investigation  of  nature 
as  a  distinct  pursuit,  and  the  foundation  of  natural  studies  on 
observation  and  experiment — constitutes  the  real  aim  of  his 
teaching.  That  a  schoolman  of  the  thirteenth  century  should 
have  seriouslvjet  to  work  to  carry  out  such  an  idea  is  not  a  little 

I"  remarkable.  fFor  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  that 
age,  and  indfed,  for  some  century  and  a  quarter  afterwards,  no 
science  wholly  independent  of  theology  was  held  to  existT}  The 
clergy  being  the  sole  depositories  of  learning  had  subordinated 
all  knowledge  to  their  own  special  pursuits :  they  thought  that 
language  should  be  studied,  not  as  a  means  of  informing  the 
mind  and  refining  the  taste,  but  to  enable  them  to  read  the 
divines  and  fathers,  and  to  settle  disputed  points  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sacred  texts.  Astronomy  was  a  means  by  which  they 
might  calculate  the  times  at  which  the  feasts  of  the  Church  should 
be  observed :  they^read  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  thought — so  far 
as  they  read  them — with  the  sole  object  of  harmonizing  them  with 
Christian  theology,  and  of  putting  into  their  own  armoury  the 
weapons  forged  by  Aristotle  for  the  use  of  general  science.  That 
a  philosophy  of  nature  existed  as  an  object  of  independent 
pursuit  was  not  dreamed  of;  that  there  were  any  other  means  of 
arriving  at  any  scientific  truth  than  by  comparing  what  had 
already  been  said  by  the  ancients,  and  grinding  their  statements 
down  in  a  logical  mill,  was  an  idea  which  would  have  been 
laughed  at  by  an  ordinarily  educated  man  then,  and  which  was 
not  generally  acceptec^  till  some  three  centuries  later. 

When  Soger  Bacon  was  laid  in  his  grave,  the  real  philosophy 
was  buried  with  him.  The  fate  of  that  nhilosophy  is  a  lasting 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  remark,  that  rruth  is  the  daughter 
of  Time.^  Putting  circumstances  aside,  and  looking  only  to  the 
men  and  to  the  doctrine,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  thirteenth 
century  should  not  have  anticipated  the  literary  and  scientifio 
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revival  of  the  sixteenth.  Grostete  was  probably  as  great  a 
scholar  as  Ascham ;  Boger  Bacon  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Francis 
Bacon  as  a  reformer  of  scientific  method.  Time,  however,  and 
opportunity  were  on  the  side  of  the  one  and  against  the  other. 
The  seed  which  Boger  Bacon  had  sowed  with  so  lavish  a  hand 
fell  on  ground  as  yet  unprepared  to  receive  it  A  long  and  dreary 
winter  of  scholasticism  lay  between  the  promise  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  fulfilment  of  the  Renaissance.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  the  most  powerful  minds  of  Europe  were  doomed 
to  contend  in  vain  with  the  insoluble  problem  of  absolute  existence 
and  the  chimera  of  absolute  knowledge.     At  last  the  change  took 

5>lace.  Then  it  was  seen  that  the  truth  which  had  been  so  long 
brgotten  was  not  dead  but  sleeping.  It  awakened  into  life  at 
the  touch  of  another  Bacoif,  with  the  publication  of  the  "  Novum 
Organon." 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  realize  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
wild  dreams  pictured  by  the  heated  imagination  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan;— the  ''instruments  which  will  enable  men  to  navigate 
without  the  aid  of  oars  ;*'  the  "  machines  by  which  we  can  remain 
under  water;"  the  "rivers  crossed  by  bridges  without  supports." 
The  man  who,  six  hundred  years  ago,  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  these  results  being  attained,  and  who  first  entered  on  the  course 
of  philosophical  speculation  by  which  they  have  been  realized, 
has  some  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  saying  this,  we  mean  only  that  he  should  not  be  entirely  for- 
gotten. To  expect  any  other  memorial  of  him  than  an  occasional 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  educated  people  would  be  absurd :  for 
he  was  only  the  most  original  thinker  which  England  produced 
up  to  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon,  and,  in  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Humboldt,  the  profoundest  of  the  schoolmen.  He  merely 
anticipated  by  three  centuries  obe  of  the  most  important  revolu- 
tions which  Europe  has  yet  seen,  and  that  to  which  our  present 
material  prosperity  is  directly  due.  It  would  be  against  all  pre- 
cedent if  such  a  man  were  to  receive  those  public  honours  which 
are  reserved  for  kings,  for  princes,  or  for  successful  generals. 
But  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that,  in  the  magnificent  building 
which  Oxford  has  lately  raised  for  the  cultivation  of  the  physical 
sciences,  the  founder  of  the  experimental  method  should  find  a 
place?  "Magni  animi  fuit  rerum  latebras  primitus  dimovere, 
et  plurimum  ad  inveniendum  contulit  qui  speravit  posse  reperire, 
et  quamvis  propter  humanam  fragilitatem  in  multis  defecit  tamen 
excttsandus  est" 
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THEOLOGY. 

THE  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  cases  completes  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  court  below  :^  the  two 
documents  dovetail  into  each  other  with  singular  precision,  and  taken 
t(^ther  declare  the  existence  of  an  amount  of  liberty  in  the  Church 
of  England  which  the  public  generally  little  dreamt  of,  and  which, 
though  an  ancient  right  and  one  heretofore  partially  exercised,  it  has 
required  no  little  courage  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  an  unpopular 
minority  to  establish.  Considering  merely  the  numerous  issues  raised 
in  the  two  cases  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  it  has  been  a  great 
forensic  triumph  for  them  and  their  counsel  in  the  Arches  Court  to 
have  defeated  their  prosecutors  on  every  single  point.  Not  a  shred 
Was  ultimately  left  of  eleven  charges  in  the  one  case  and  of  eight  in 
the  other.  The  repulse  was  complete  even  as  to  details  of  1^^  prac* 
tice.  Thus  the  appellants  had  mutually  agreed  that  Mr.  Wilson's  case 
should  be  first  heard  before  the  Privy  Council ;  partly  we  believe  in 
order  to  show  that  the  cases  were  really  two  and  not  one  '*  Essays  and 
Seviews"  case,  and  partly  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  a  better  opportunity  of 
arguing  his  case  more  fuUy  than  had  been  possible  in  the  court  below, 
where  judge  and  counsel  were  already  wearied  by  the  length  of  time 
which  Dr.  Williams's  cause  had  occupied.  In  order  to  ]^.  Wilson's 
cause  being  set  down  first  on  the  list  for  hearing,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  press  it  on  with  all  speed  through  the  formal  stages  before  the 
Surrogate  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Dr.  Williams  keeping  a  few  weeks 
behind.  Whether  the  prosecution  was  really  mystified  hj  this  proceed- 
ing, or  whether  their  object  was  simply  to  raise  difficulties,  a  technical 
objection  was  raised  to  Mr.  Wilson's  proctor  appearing  for  him  on  the 
formal  admission  of  his  Libel  of  Appeal.  The  irregularity,  if  any,  was 
cured  by  Mr.  Wilson  appearing  in  person;  but  it  is  probable  the 
Canon  under  which  this  most  frivolous  objection  was  taken  would  not 
apply  to  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  App^s,  only  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  itself.  Another  objection,  as  to  which  the  prosecution  suffered 
a  most  signal  defeat,  was  more  formidable  in  appearance,  being 
founded  on  the  pretence,  that  the  appellants,  by  reason  of  not  having 
availed  themselves  of  their  option  of  appeal  afber  the  interlocutory 
judgment  of  June  25,  1862,  were  precluded  from^  now  being  heard 
before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  merits  (See  Mr.  Wilson's  Speech 
before  the  Judicial  Committee,  pp.  xx.  xxi.).  We  have  before  us  what 
the  counsel  for  the  respondents  called  a  supplemental  case,  by  which 
notice  was  given  to  the  appellants,  two  or  three  days  only,  as  we 

>  '*  Judgment  of  the  Jadicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  Appeals 
of  WiUi&mi  V,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wilnon  v.  FendaU»  from  the  Uourt 
of  Arches,  delivered  8th  February,  1864.**    Official  printed  Copy. 

[Vol.  LXXXL  No.  CLX.]— New  Semes,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  IL     O  0 
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believe,  before  the  hearing,  of  thia  attempt  to  prevent  the  discnsaon 
of  the  cases  on  their  merits  before  the  Privy  CounciL 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  ignore  that  other  and  greater  difficulties 
weighed  upon  the  defendants  in  these  causes.  The  amount  of  pre- 
judice against  them  may  be  judged  of,  not  so  much  from  the  tirades  of 
religious  periodicals  as  from  the  fact  that  while  doing  his  duty  as  inter- 
preter of  the  law,  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches  threw  out  frequait 
obiter  observations  as  to  the  "  fearful  consequencee"  to  which  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  essayists  might  be  carried — ^that  the  publiciiaoc 
of  the  volume  "might  be  an  ecclesiastical  offence"  in  any  of  t^ 
essayists,  independently  of  the  authorship,  with  much  of  a  like  kind; 
and  even  the  calmer  heads  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  while  lati^r"* 
the  opinions  of  the  two  essayists  to  an  extent  for  beyond  what  wai 
necessary  to  their  mere  acquittal,  thought  it  expedient  to  guard  theoo- 
selves  in  terms  against  being  supposed  to  express  any  opinion  astotbe 
general  tendency  of  the  volume,  or  of  the  whole  essays  of  Dr.  WilliaiM 
and  Mr.  Wilson.  We  think  that  no  compositions  could  have  beeo 
subjected  to  a  severer  test  than  these  two :  it  is  a  marveUous  resali,  of 
which  the  authors  may  well  be  proud,  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawyen, 
quickened  bv  the  suggestions  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  two  great 
ecclesiastical  parties,  furious  with  the  odium  theolo^icumy  should  not 
have  succeeded  in  detecting  any  weak  point  in  their  polemical  annoar. 
That  the  Judicial  Committee  should  have  thought  it  advisaUe  to  w 
that  they  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  general  tendency  d  the 
volume  or  the  effect  and  aim  of  the  two  essays  is  the  more  obaerrable, 
because  in  the  caseof  Dr. Williams  a  Charge  had  been  laid  concerning  the 
"  tendency,  object,  and  design"  of  the  whole  essay,  and  the  Court  below 
had  decided  it  to  be  inadmissible;  as  throwing  on  the  judge  an  ixn- 
possible  task ;  as  without  precedent ;  as  inconsistent  with  the  requisite 
precbion  of  pleading.  But  although  these  extra-judicial  observatioBf 
may  detract  very  slightly  from  the  dignity  of  the  judgment  p«>- 
nounced  by  the  Privy  Council,  they  rather  add  to  its  l^al  weight.  It 
is  evident  there  was  no  leaning  to  the  defendants  in  either  Court.  Thev 
have  extorted  the  decisions  in  their  favour  by  mere  force  of  law  swi 
logic.  We  apprehend  that  the  extent  of  this  suocess  in  the  Coart 
below  was  little  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  so  long  as  it  vtf 
supposed  that  the  defendants  were  caught  on  some  of  the  Chai^ 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  icicles  of  Charge  brought  into 
the  Arches  Court  were  not  counts  of  indictment  laying  the  mme 
offence  under  different  forms,  in  which  case  a  conviction  upon  any  one 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the  wkok 
charge.  But  each  Article  of  Charge  laid  a  B^)arate  h^^e^  or  offnee, 
and  none  of  these  were  ultimately  brought  home :  sometimes  the  pfo- 
secutors  were  found  to  have  forced  a  meaning  into  the  Formokriei 
which  they  would  not  bear;  sometimes  to  have  interpreted  uafiarir 
the  words  of  the  authors;  sometimet  both.  There  was  howevereae 
movement  of  the  proseculaon,  on  the  auoeess  of  which  a  greit 
part  of  their  case  depended,  and  in  which,  if  they  had  been  bop- 
oessful,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  wocdd  have  been  tied 
down  to  the  merest  literalism  in  the  interpretatioB  of  the  BiUe;  bat 
as  the  movement  was  defeated,  the  declared  liberty  of  exposition  is 
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proportionately  great.     It  wsb  desired  to  oonrict  Dr.  Williams  of  an 
ecdesiasi^ical  offence  by  reason  of  his  attempt  to  indicate  beneath  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  traditions — as  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  of  the 
Exodus — some  simple  fact  which  would  be  consistent  with  human 
history ;  and  an  otfeuoe  in  like  manner  was  to  be  brought  home  to 
Mr.  Wilson  for  suggesting  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
might  represent  ideas  rather  than  facts.     Of  course  there  is  no  com- 
mentary aathorized  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England,  nor  any  exposi- 
tion anywhere  given  of  the  meaning  of  particular  texts  and  passages 
of  the  Bible.     But  it  was  sought  to  cure  this  defect  for  the  purpose 
of  the  proeecntion,  by  charging  that  inasmuch  as  the  scriptural  pas- 
sages alluded  to  by  the  defendants  were  included  in  the  Epistles, 
Gospels,  and  Lessons  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  was 
an  ecclesiastical  offence  against  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  enforces 
the  Prayer  Book,  to  construe  them  otherwise  than  in  a  plain,  literal 
sense.     This  would  have  been  to  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
indirectly  the  int^preter  of  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  chapters,  and  to  set  him  to  reconcile  no  one  knows  what  diffi- 
culties and  discrepancies  which  may  be  found  in  it.    And  this  reductio 
od  abewrdwn  was  complete  when  in  opposition  to  some  scores  of  passages 
from  the  Bible,  produced  for  the  prosecution,  which  the  defendants 
were  alleged  to  have  oontradicted,  Dr.  Deane  put  in  on  their  part  an 
equal  list  of  texts  in  support  of  their  views.     Thus  pelted  on  both 
•ides,  the  judge  of  the  Arches  saw  no  safety  but  in  ordering  all  reference 
to  Scripture  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
Articles  of  accusation.   This  at  once  reduced  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
to  fragments ;  but  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  decision  has  been 
littie  notioed,  either  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  has  been 
escaped,  or  the  extent  of  liberty  which  has  been  affirmed. 

(H  particular  decisions  arrived  at,  the  most  important  have  been  the 
eutire  opening  of  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetical  writiugs,  and  the 
admitted  lawfulness  of  eliminating  from  them  all  notion  of  historical  pre- 
diction of  facts.  It  appears  to  be  open  to  a  clergyman,  for  instance,  to 
ttaintain,  if  he  be  so  convinced,  that  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  does  not 
eontain  a  prediction  of  the  actual  events  of  the  Lord's  Passion.  The 
anthorship  and  date  of  books  are  also  open  questions.  Daniel  may  not 
have  been  written  by  Daniel ;  nor  the  Second  of  Peter,  by  Peter ;  nor  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  St.  Paul ;  and  even  this  latter  E[Hstl6 
i&ay  be  said  to  haoe  hsen  posUapotiolic.  Thus  the  way  was  made 
perfectly  safe  for  the  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  which  Bishop  Colenso  has  been  led.  The  lawfulness  of  affixing  a 
%QratiTe  sense  to  any  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  already  mentioned, 
^his  liberty  both  of  interpretation  and  of  criticism  so  amply  conceded 
^y  the  Court  bdow  was,  however,  clogged  with  an  abstract  doctrine  oon- 
c^crniag  Inspiration  of  tite  Scriptures — for  it  was  no  more  than  that, 
^  oae  eoneeived  with  remarkable  clumsiness.  Dr.  Williams  was  found 
to  have  odfended  by  not  having  distinguished  the  operation  of  the 
^Mnt  which  suggested  the  essential  parts  of  the  Bible  as  different  m 
wrf,  and  not  only  in  degree,  from  that  which  moves  ordinary  men  to 
great  and  good  works.   Mr.  Wilson  was  likewise  condemned  for  denying 
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a  "  special  interposition  of  Almigbty  power"  in  the  production  of  the 
Bible.  But  in  the  Privy  Council,  the  distinction  between  "  kind"  and 
"degree"  was  ignored ;  and  the  phrase  of  the  Bible  "being  the  expression 
of  devout  reason,"  was  held  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  the 
"  Word  of  God."  Moreover  it  was  laid  down,  that  the  Bible  mav  well 
be  denominated  " Holy,"  and  said  to  be  the  "  Word  of  God,"  "God's 
Word  written,"  although  such  terms  "  cannot  be  predicated  of  every 
statement  contained  in  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;" 
that  it  is  not  a  contradiction  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  to  affirm  that 
some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  "  not  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :"  and  even  as  to  those  parts  which  were  inspired, 
"  nothing  has  been  laid  down  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  or  limits  of  that 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Indeed,  it  is  added,  "  the  framers  of  the 
Articles  have  not  used  the  word  inspiration  as  applied  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures;"  and  considering  "the  caution  of  the  framers  of  the 
Articles  of  Eeligion,"  their  language  must  not  be  taken  "  as  implying 
more  than  is  expressed,"  nor  conclusions  be  drawn  from  it  "  touching 
minute  and  subtle  matters  of  controversy."  With  respect  to  other 
subjects, the  Privy  Council  thought  it  would  be  "a  severe  thing"  to  make 
Dr.  Williams,  as  a  reviewer  or  advocate,  responsible  for  everything  in 
Bunsen, "  although  not  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England."  This  point  seems  to  have  given  no  trouble  to  their  lord- 
ships, though  agreat  clamour  had  been  raised  about  Dr.  Williams  fighting 
under  the  shield  of  Bunsen,  and  it  caused  g^at  difficulty  to  the  Court 
below.  Again,  the  Evangelical  party  has  now  been  told  distinctly  that 
in  the  11th  Article  there  is  no  doctrine  "as  to  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  transferred  to  us,"  ordinarily  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits.  Nor  will  either  of  the  extreme  parties 
be  pleased  to  learn,  that  to  say,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  distinction 
between  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  mercies  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  is  in  no  contradiction  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Lastly,  we  may  add  that  the  incubus  of  a  fiery  Hell,  and  of  endless 
torment  in  the  world  to  come,  need  no  longer  oppress  religious  hearts 
among  us  as  a  doctrine  necessary  to  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the 
Established  Church  of  the  country.  We  now  learn  from  the  highest 
tribunal  that  it  never  has  been  so  since  the  year  1562,  when  the 
Article  headed.  All  men  shall  not  he  saved  at  the  length,  was  with- 
drawn from  the  standard  of  doctrine,  under  sanction  of  the  Parliament 
and  Convocation.  Whether  the  clergy  will  use  their  now-ascertained 
liberty,  and  whether  the  laity  will  encourage  and  sustain  them  in  doing 
so,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  excellent  little  work  of  Miss  Cobbe's,  entitled  "  Broken  Lights,*' 
has  in  the  present  stage  of  theological  discussion  a  twofold  interest  and 
a  double  use.'  It  discriminates  in  the  happiest  manner  the  several 
parties  now  engaged  in  the  theological  arena  in  this,  country,  and 
undertakes  to  show  that  although  the  more  conservative  parties  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  defeat,  the  essential  verities  of  religion  will  still 

*  **  Broken  Lights :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects 
of  Beligioos  Faith."  By  Frances  Power  Cohbe,  author  of  an  "  Essay  on  Intuitive 
Morals,"  &0.    London :  IVttbner  and  Go.    1864, 
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survive  as  a  ground  of  faith  and  a  root  of  spiritual  life  for  tbe  humanity 
of  the  future.  These  essential  verities  are  stated  to  be,  Faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  righteous  God — faith  in  the  eternal  law  of  morality — 
faith  in  an  immortal  life.  Dogmatists,  whether  of  the  Sacerdotalist  or 
Evangelical  parties,  set  on  the  same  footing  with  these  essential  truths 
an  immense  mass  of  inference,  of  theory,  of  ancient  history,  or  tradition. 
And  so  effectually  have  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  religious 
faith  been  bound  together  in  the  concrete  traditional  Christianity,  that 
many  even  of  those  who  perceive  some  things  believed  without  question 
by  former  generations  to  be  doubtful  or  untenable,  are  fearful  lest 
the  fundamental  truths  of  all  religion  should  now  be  rendered  doubtful 
with  them.  After  describing  the  hopeless  position  of  the  old  parties 
relatively  to  advancing  inquiries.  Miss  Cobbe  passes  in  review  the  more 
modem  schools.  What  is  here  called  the  first  Broad  Church  School,  of 
which  Mr.  Maurice  and  Prof.  Kingsley  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive?, is  first  criticized.  Their  signal  failure  in  the  attempt  to  harmonize 
Church  and  Bible  with  modem  thought  is  well  traced  out.  Each  point  of 
special  difficulty  is  evaded  by  them  ;  and  though  "  the  inquirer  for  bread 
receives,  not  an  ordinary  stone,  but  a  diamond  or  a  ruby,"  such  treat- 
ment of  the  great  difficulties  of  theology  must  prove  unsatisfactory  and 
fatal  to  the  school  which  adopts  it.  We  need  those  who  will  evade  and 
cover  up  nothing,  "  who  will  put  the  new  wine  into  new  bottles."  The 
very  basis  of  the  first  Broad  Church  is  incredible,  for  it  supposes  a 
special  Revelation  of  Divine  Truth  and  of  the  Divine  Will  to  have 
been  made  enigmatically,  in  language  which  for  many  centuries  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  incapable  of  comprehending.  The  con- 
tained truth  has  in  successive  periods  received  light,  instead  of  shedding 
it.  The  first  Broad  Church  maintains  that  the  Inspiration  of^the  Bible 
differs  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  from  that  of  other  books  ;•  the  second 
Broad  Church  admits  a  difference  in  degree  only,  and  acknowledges 
fallibility  to  attach  to  the  human  vehicles  of  Divine  Trath.  The  con- 
trast between  these  two  schools  is  exceedingly  well  drawn  out  by  Miss 
Cobbe.  As  the  two  incriminated  Essayists  have  made  good  the  whole 
of  their  legal  claims,  some  passages  may  require  modification-^^spe- 
cially  a  very  important  alteration  will  be  necessary  in  any  future  edition 
in  the  note  at  pp.  68-69,  conceming  the  endlessness  of  future  punish- 
ment, which  it  is  now  decided  is  not  a  necessary  doctrine  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  effect  of  the  movement  of  Bishop  Colenso  is  then 
described,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  forward  into  the  New 
Testament.  And  the  inferences  which  will  follow  from  such  investi- 
gations as  his  will  be  much  more  fatal  to  received  beliefs  than  any 
theoretical  or  general  statements  of  the  second  Broad  Church  School 
could  possibly  be.  It  was  politic,  no  doubt,  in  the  maintainers  of  the 
dogma  as  it  is  to  fight  the  Bishop  at  the  outworks,  upon  the  numbers 
and  quantities  of  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus.  For  they  very  well 
know  that  while  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus  would 
not  be  essential  to  be  ascertained  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  an  ordinary 
historical  inquiry,  their  accuracy  and  consistency  are  essential  to  the 
credibility  of  sucn  a  narrative  purporting  to  be  written  by  an  eye-witness. 
So,  again,  the  clamour  raised  at  the  supposition  of  Samuel,  instead  of 
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Moseg,  having  been  the  real  author  of  the  history  of  the  Exodos,  indi- 
cates a  profound  apprehension  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
history  if  transmitted  only  by  tradition  through  a  period  of  four  hundred 
years.  Would-be  conciliators,  who  speak  of  its  being  ummporUnt 
whether  600,000  fighting  men  of  Israel  came  out  of  "Egypt  or  600,  and 
unimportant  whether  Moses  or  Samuel  (who  was  equally  inspired) 
composed  the  Pentateuch,  do  not  touch  the  difficulty  as  it  is  secretij 
felt---that  an  immense  gap  will  be  made  in  the  miraculous  historj  of 
the  Bible,  if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  no  contemporaiy  evidence  to 
the  cTents  of  the  Exodus  as  narrated. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hannah  present  a  noteworthy  phase 
of  the  discussion  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.*     On  one 
side  he  may  be  thought  to  make  very  considerable  admissions  and 
concessions  to  the  critical  spirit ;  on  the  other,  to  be  a  strict  main- 
tainer  of  orthodoxy.     Indeed,  his  special  object  appears  to  be  to  shov 
that  the  human  characteristics  of  the  Biblical  writings  may  be  largdj 
recognised  with  safety  so  long  as  the  critic  starts  from  a  supposition 
that  they  embody  a  iievelation,  of  which  the  central  fact  or  doctrine 
is  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son.     He  quotes,  for  instance,  from  Dr. 
Moberly,  the  observation  that,  '*  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
apparent  magnitude  and  importance  of  a  difficulty,  whether  it  be  re- 
garded as  the  possible  entrance  to  an  entire  unbelief  or  an  acknow- 
ledged perplexity  on  the  fringe  or  edge  of  a  strong  and  impregnable 
faith."  And  he  adds  that "  setting  forth  from  the  firm  foundation  of  soeh 
faith,  we  shall  find  that  disputes  on  details  have  a  growing  tendency 
to  settle  themselves  and  disappear." — p.  140.    We  ought  not  to  under- 
value the  candour  which  l^s  Dr.  Hannah  openly  to  reject  the  "  ill 
or  none  "  and  "  every  jot  and  tittle"  theories  of  Inspiration,  becanie 
he  carries  kis  concessions  only  to  the  point  beyond  which  they  would 
endanger  the  certitude  of  doctrines  which  he  assumes  to  be  true. 
And  unless  he  had  secured  himself  at  the  very  outset  against  any 
supposition  of  weakness  as  to  the  received  dogma,  there  zre  many 
parts  of  these  lectures  which  would  have  excited  serious  ap)»^hensioiu 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  hearers.     His  purpose  generally  is  to 
show  the  completeness  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Scripture, 
but  neither  so  to  exalt  the  divine  as  to  reduce  the  human  authc^  to  a 
mere  machine,  nor  so  to  insist  on  the  human  characteristics  as  to  reduce 
the  divine  to  the  same  spiritual  influence,  which  may  be  said  to  prs- 
side  over  any  great  work  of  human  genius.     And  Dr.  Hannah  seems 
to  agree  with  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Lushington  laid  down  betweea 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural  authors  and  that  of  other  great  and 
good  men  as  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree.     The  question  tbos 
arises  in  what  does  this  generic  difference  consist  P  Dr.  Hannah  thiab 
he  answers  the  question  by  drawing  first  a  distinction  between  Beve- 

'  "  The  Ralftiioii  between  the  Divine  and  Homan  Elemeoti  in  Holj  Scnpton. 
Eight  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1863,  oo  tke 
foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  BaniptoD,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.*  B^J. 
HaoDah«  D.C.L.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Olenaknond,  and  Pantonian  ho- 
feasor  of  Theology;  late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Loiidoo:  JoIib 
Jfurray.     180S. 
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lation  and  iDspiration,  and  then  between  Eevelation  and  other  know- 
ledge which  comes  to  man  through  natural  and  ordinary  channels. 
Whence,  as  ordinary  literature  is  to  ordinary  knowledge  in  its  various 
degrees,  so  is  inspured  Scripture  to  revealed  knowledge.     As  a  frame- 
work, indeed,  to  the  Revelation,  properly  so  called,  we  have  a  history 
of  thoQghts,  words,  and  deeds  of  men  which  required  no  special  in- 
terposition in  order  to  their  observation  or  record.     But  a  different 
order  of  facts  could  be  known  only  by  a  miraculous  inspiration — such 
as  the  commands  and  warnings  of  God,  and  mysterious  truths  con- 
cerning his  nature.     ''And  as  all  this  is  miraculous,  we  make  no 
further  demand  on  faith  when  we  add  that  it  was  coupled  with  many 
other  manifestations  of  miracle — prophecies  which  none  but  God  could 
pronounce,  direct  interpositions  of  hiS  sovereign  will  to  alter  or  sus- 
pend his  ordinary  laws.'* — p.  28.     It  is,  inde^,  conceded  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  around  that  which  is  human  history  and  obser- 
vation necessary  as  framework  to  the  record  of  the  Revelation,  though 
not  a  record  of  Revelation  itself,  and  as  to  which  consequently  the  human 
characteristics  may  be  found  to  predominate.  But  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  this  line  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  the 
lecturer,  nor  the  important  consequence  from  it,  that  his  argument  or 
exposition  is  entirely  valueless  as  addressed  to  those  who  do  not  start 
from  the  same  doctrinal  assimiptions  as  he  does  himself.     It  is  con- 
ceded that  in  matters  of  science  or  mere  matters  of  history  there  may 
be  errors  in  the  Bible,  while  there  can  be  none  in  those  parts  which 
belong  to  the  Revelation  properly  so  called.     And  the  vehicle  of  the 
Revelation  is  human,  while  the  Revelation  itself  is  divine.     Thus  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  the  form  or  clothing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man  as  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
which  alone  is,  properly  speaking,  human,  and  which  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  compatible  with  scientifically  ascertained  truth.  The  lecturer's 
words  are  here  worth  transcribing : — 

**  If  we  are  asked  then,  whether  we  resign  the  historic  reality  of  the  hegm- 
wng  of  Genesis,  we  answer  that  we  resign  nothing  but  a  deeply-seated  mis- 
H^P^heusion,  which  has  confounded  records  of  a  different  order,  and  oblite- 
rated the  distinction  between  theology  and  history  by  transferring  the 
conditions  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  step  in  what  may  be  technically 
called  the  narrative  of  history  is  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  (Genesis,  in  the  words — '  thb  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
•^dam'  ....  With  some  minor  exceptions  the  first  four  chapters  are  rather 
theological  than  historical;  they  belong  to  the  head  of  pure  revelation  rather 
than  to  that  of  ordinary  narrative.  They  embody  matter  which  no  conjecture 
could  have  reached,  which  no  tradition  could  have  furnished.  They  unfold 
in  such  order  as  God  judged  to  be  the  fittest,  the  fundamental  truths  about 
Clod's  purpose  and  God's  work  in  creation,  and  about  the  innocence,  the  sih, 
•ad  the  fail  of  man.  This,  then,  after  alC  is  the  sole  residuum  of  so  much 
'confident  rhetoric,'  to  which  the  Mosaic  record  has  been  exposed;  the  as- 
lant has  only  succeeded  in  carrying  a  position  which  a  deeper  interpretation 
Brakes  it  needless  to  defend."— pp.  16^165. 

Br.  Hannah  must  here  find  himself,  we  think,  on  slippery  ground. 
How  much  is  fundamental,  how  much  is  vehicle  and  accessory  ?  Dr. 
Hannah  does  not  take  the  descriptive  part  of  the  first  chapter  of 
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Genesis  as  fundamental ;  nor  does  he  consider  tbe  word  ''  day"  should 
be  literally  pressed,  any  more  than  such  anthropomorphic  expressions  as 
"  finger"  or  "  hand"  of  God.  Have  we  then  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  Genesis  a  real  Eden,  real  trees  of  good  and  evil  and  of  life ; 
a  real  apple,  a  speaking  serpent,  a  historical  Adam  and  Eve  P  If  not, 
how  elicit  Dr.  Hannah's  doctrine  of  a  moral  Fall  ? — ^how  elicit  it  under 
any  supposition  ?  The  doctrine  of  creation  by  One  Otod  is  manifestly 
conveyed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  for  it  is  set  forth  in  terms  as 
its  very  text ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  a  miraculous  revelation  was 
employed  in  making  it  known.  But  unless  one  is  predetermined  to 
find  in  Gen.ii.  iii.  the  "  evangelical "  doctrine  of  the  "  Fall,"  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  supposed  account  of  the 
origin  of  certain  physical  conditions  of  humanity.  The  moral  difficul- 
ties of  the  Old  Testament  are  dealt  with  in  a  still  less  satisfactory 
manner.  Dr.  Hannah  seems  to  solve  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Deborah, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  to  the  divine  element  of  Revelation  belongs  in 
such  histories  the  declaration  of  the  contrast  between  good  and  evil — 
true  religion  and  false ;  to  the  human  clement,  the  relentless  hatred  of 
the  Jews  towards  the  foes  who  were  arrayed  against  the  chosen  people. 
And  we  should  remember,  says  Dr.  Hannah,  "the  real  wickedness  of 
the  Canaanitish  people."  But  really  is  there  evidence  that  they  were 
more  "  wicked  "  than  their  invaders  ?  Nor  does  Dr.  Hannah  observe 
that  the  difficulty  is  twofold — partly  belonging  to  what  he  would  call 
the  Revelation — partly  to  that  which  he  terms  Inspiration :  partly, 
that  is,  that  immoral  things  should  be  done  by  God's  chosen  special 
instruments — partly  that  the  writers  who  record  the  facts,  supposing 
them  to  have  happened,  pass  no  rectifying  judgment  upon  them.  Nor, 
again,  does  he  grapple  with  the  inquiry  whether  such  phrases  as  ''  God 
said,"  &c.,  as  in  the  temptation  of  Abraham — in  the  command  to 
slaughter  the  sons  of  Saul — in  the  approbation  of  the  treachery  of 
Jehu,  are  to  be  tmderstood  as  implying  an  immediate  divine  communi- 
cation, or  a  natural  though  erroneous  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
agents,  or  a  formula  of  the  narrator.  Do  such  phrases  belong  to  the 
divine  or  to  the  human  element,  to  the  mere  *  record  of  a  sin,'  or  to 
'  its  express  approbation  ?'  (p.  239).  Are  such  phrases,  when  met 
with  in  the  Hebrew  records,  to  be  interpreted  as  they  would  be,  if  they 
were  met  with  in  "  any  other  book  ?"  A  general  statement,  that  in 
many  respects  the  Bible  differs  from  any  other  book,  and  that  so  far 
as  it  differs  the  same  rules  of  interpretation  are  not  to  be  applied  to  it 
as  to  other  books,  will  not  solve  such  a  difficulty  as  this  when  it  arises 
in  detail.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Hannah's  distinc- 
tion, as  he  puts  it,  between  the  Revelation  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  its  message  and  vehicle,  its  matter  and  form,  would  prove  of  any 
practical  utility  to  an  inquirer,  though  it  may  be  convenient  as  a  tem- 
porary shelter  against  troublesome  criticisms  to  those  who  take  on 
trust  a  traditionsd  scheme  of  doctrine. 

Mr.  Row's  work  on  Inspiration  is  likewise  directed  to  preserve  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  by  distinguishing 
between  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Biblical  writings.*  With 

*  **  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Divine  Inspiration,  at  stated  by  the  writers  and 
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both  authors  we  have  already  lefb  behind  the  platitudes  of  the  Words- 
worths  and  the  Burgons ;  but  Mr.  Row  far  surpasses  Dr.  Hannah  in 
intellectual  grasp  and  logical  force.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  says  Mr.  Row,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  great  theological  question  of  the  day — it  must  be  treated 
inductively  from  observation  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  lest  we  should  attribute  to  the  writers  an  inspiration  which 
they  may  possibly  disclaim,  and  which  may  then  mislead  us  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  records.  Mr.  Row  does  not  recur  at  all  to  the 
Old  Testament.  The  inquiry  proceeds  indeed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  contain  a  Revelation  sufficiently 
attested  by  miracle.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  evidence 
for  this  attestation  is  complete  or  not,  there  are  some  good  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  miracle.  The  established  laws  of  nature,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  fact  the  mode  in  which  God  acts  in  conformity 
to  His  own  Will.  His  energy  is  ever  present  and  operative  in  the 
universe ;  so  that  a  miracle  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  only 
God  ceasing  to  act  in  one  way  and  acting  in  another  (p.  108) .  There- 
fore— 

"It  will  be  admitted  that  a  miracle  is  not  more  a  divine  act,  nor  more  an 
exertion  of  divine  power,  than  the  ordinary  laws  of  Providence  are  divine  acts 
and  exertions  of  divine  power.  No  mistake  is  more  common  than  to  represent 
that  a  miracle  is  an  extraordinary  {i.e.,  extra  great)  exertion  of  a  divine  power. 
This  error  leads  to  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  a 
miracle.  The  performance  of  a  miracle  is  not  intended  to  display  power,  but 
to  afford  proof  of  a  special  intervention  of  Grod." 

The  miracle  is  an  attestation  to  the  reality  of  the  commission  of  a 
messenger  from  God.  Mr.  Row  is  of  course  perfectly  justified,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  special  inquiry,  in  disentangling  himself  from  ai. 
examination  into  the  evidence  whether  this  miraculous  attestation  has 
really  been  given.  And  his  conclusions  as  to  the  phenomena  actually 
presented  by  the  New  Testament  writings,  on  the  supposition  of  th^ 
miraculous  attestation, are  in  many  respects  the  more  valuable.  Not  only 
because  a  miraculous  attestation  is  taken  for  granted,  but  because  the 
highest  possible  form  of  inspiration  of  which  humanity  is  capable  is  in- 
volved in  the  'Incarnation,'  which  every  orthodox  person  would  acknow- 
ledge, it  follows  that  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus  are  the  results  of 
the  highest  possible  inspiration.  The  only  object  of  any  inspiration  of 
those  who  wrote  down  those  words  and  actions  would  be  to  insure  an 
adequate  correctness  in  the  report.  And  whether  the  writers  of  the 
gospels  were  themselves  eye  and.  ear- witnesses,  or  derived  their  infor- 
mation from  pre-existing  wntten  material,  or  from  oral  tradition,  the 
records  could  only  present  the  results  of  that  highest  form  of  inspira- 
tion which  had  manifested  itself  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Any 
defects  attaching  to  those  who  were  the  channels  of  transmission 
would  be  supplemented,  it  is  said,  by  the  prophetic  gift  bringing  all 

deduced  from  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament."  By  the  Bev.  C.  A.  Bow,  M.A., 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Head  Master  of  the  Koyal  Grammar  School, 
Mansfield.     London :  Longman  and  Co.    1864. 
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things  necessary  to  the  remembrance  of  the  ultimate  compilers  accord- 
ing to  the  Lord's  promise.  The  very  remarkable  phenomena  which 
the  gospels  present  are  exceedingly  well  described  by  Mr.  Row.  On 
any  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  gospels,  or  of  the  order  in  which 
the  Synoptics  were  written,  or  however  the  differences  and  agreements 
they  present  may  be  attempted  to  be  account^  for,  the  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration  is  equally  excluded.  And  so  it  is  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  fact  of  the  still  more  striking  dissimilarity  between  the 
Synoptics  generally  and  the  fourth  gospel.  The  author  of  this  last  must 
have  conceived  it  his  office  to  supply  an  element  of  divine  truth  in 
which  the  preceding  narratives  had  been  deficient.  But  could  he 
have  dared  to  imdertake  this,  if  those  other  authors  had  been  thought 
by  him  to  have  written  under  the  pure  dictation  of  the  Spirit  ?  On 
this  subject  one  of  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Row  draws  especial  atten- 
tion is  the  greater  concurrence  of  the  Synoptics  when  they  narrate 
the  Lord's  words  than  when  they  report  his  actions.  This  is  the 
reverse,  he  says,  of  what  usually  takes  place.  Witnesses  generally 
agree  rather  in  the  report  of  what  they  see  than  of  what  they  hear. 
And  he  attributes  this  peculiar  unison  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise  that  the  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  Apostles,  whatsoever  their  Master  had  said  unto  them.  We  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  knot  may  be  untied  in  a  natural  manner ; 
that  the  actions  were  in  many  cases  imagined  in  order  to  give  occasion 
for  the  words.  Mr.  Row  would  seem  to  go,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  far 
as  this,  that  there  is  more  truth  in  the  words  than  in  the  actions. 
Now  this  would  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that  when  the  real  occa- 
sions on  which  the  words  were  used  had  been  forgotten,  others  were 
imagined  for  them,  or  that  the  real  occasions  were  embellished  with 
miraculous  additions  in  order  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Master 
according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  second  or  third  succession  of  his 
followers.  The  book  is  very  full  of  matter,  and  there  are  several 
other  points  on  which'  we  should  have  liked  to  say  something — but 
limits  forbid.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  such  a  work  as  this,  that 
the  two  points  on  which  theological  discussion  will  now  proximately 
turn,  which  are  indeed  intimately  connected,  are,  the  question  of 
miracle  and  that  of  the  composition  of  the  gospels. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  composition  of  the  gospels,  Mr.Kenrick 
is  in  accordance  with  a  great  consent  of  modern  criticism  in  giving  the 
priority  to  Mark  over  Matthew  or  Luke.^  It  would  be  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  affirm  this  of  Mark  as  we  have  it ;  but  that  the  basis  of 
Mark  is  anterior  to  the  other  two  Gospels,  or  more  strictly,  stands  on 
an  even  line  with  the  XSyia^  whatever  they  were,  which  formed  the 
original  of  Matthew,  does  not  admit  of  much  dispute.  And  without 
doubt  there  are  elements  in  the  Gospels  which  it  is  impossible  to  har- 
monize both  as  to  the  words  and  actions  of  the  Lord,  and  also  as  to  the 
aspect  in  which  his  character  is  presented.  All  three  £ssays  comprised 
in  this  volume  show  the  ripe  scholar  and  careful  critic. 

■  *«  Biblical  Essays."  By  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  M.A.,  F.aA.  1.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  the  Protevangetium.  2.  The  true  nature  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues. 
8.  St.  Paul's  designation  of  the  Athenians.     London:  Longman  and  Co.     1864. 
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The  Bishop  of  St,  David's,  as  appears  from  his  rectent  Charge,  is 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  the  question  of  Miracle  is  that  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  debate  raised  by  the  Essayists.*  He  sees  evi- 
dence of  it  not  only  in  the  late  Professor  Powell's  Essay,  but  in 
3>r.  WDliams's,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Wilson's.  But  he  seems  to 
confound  a  denial  of  Miracle,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  a  denial  of  the 
sufficient  proof  of  Miracle,  with  a  denial  of  the  supernatural,  or  in  fact, 
with  Atheism.  For  he  thinks  Professor  Powell's  language  would  as 
aptly  express  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Spinoza  as  that  of  any  theist, 
and  that  "  the  argument  employed  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  mira- 
culous interposition  moves  wholly  within  the  circle  of  a  purely  mate- 
rialistic philosophy." — p.  26.  Dr.  Thirfwall,  it  is  believed,  was  one  of 
the  very  first  with  whom  the  Originator  of  the  scheme  of  the  Episcopal 
Manifesto  conferred  on  that  subject ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  respect  which  his  brethren  entertain  for  his  opinion,  that 
if  be  had  declined  to  co-operate  in  that  design,  it  would  have  fallen 
through.  In  the  present  Charge  his  lordship  takes  some  pains  to  justify 
that  proceeding ;  but  chiefly  in  reply  to  the  objection  that,  l>eforc  the 
Essayists  were  condemned  by  the  Hshops,  they  ought  to  have  been 
refuted.  He  urges  that  they  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  refuted ;  but  as  the  first  question  really 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  persons,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
Essayists  was  *^in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,"  he  thinks 
the  bishops  might  properly  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the  contents 
of  the  book  were  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Incidit  in 
Scyllamj  Ac.  For  the  bishops  personally  are  not  competent  to  declare 
officially  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  consentaneous  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Theif  opinion  was  only  that  of  highly-placed  and  influential 
individuals,  the  expression  of  which  might  be  seriously  damaging  to 
the  authors  they  censured  in  the  event  of  legal  proceedings,  and  in  the 
like  event  seriously  entangling  to  some  of  themselves,  who  might  in 
the  end  have  to  act  in  a  strictly  judicial  character  in  a  matter  whereon 
they  had  already  committed  themselves  by  an  extra-judicial  opinion. 
And,  as  the  event  has  shown,  they  mnst  either  damage  the  weight  of 
their  judicial  opinion  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  sentiments  expressed 
out  erf  Court,  or  damage  their  own  character  for  consistency,  or  for 
understanding  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  if  they  acquit  in  detail 
what  they  have  condemned  in  the  lump.  It  may  be  true,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  says,  that  the  secret  history  of  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and 
Reviews"  may  for  some  time  be  known  only  to  a  few ;  still  more,  we 
apprehend,  may  that  be  said  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Manifesto. 
And  Dr.  Thirlwall's  justification  of  the  Manifesto  is  unsatisfac- 
tory precisely  for  want  of  a  certain  portion  of  this  secret  history. 
Whatever  the  intentions  <rf  some,  it  may  have  been  the  under- 
standing of  others,  that  the  issuing  the  Manifesto  would  both  stop 

*  '<  A  Charge  deUrered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeeee  of  St  DaridV"  Bj  Gonnop 
Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bkhop  of  St.  Dftvid^s,  at  his  eighth  Viiitation,  October,  1863. 
Poblifhed  at  the  requeet  of  the  Clergy.  Second  JSdition.  London:  Bivingtons. 
1864. 
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all  agitation  for  new  enactments,  and  preclude  the  necessity  for  legal 
prosecutions.  Apart,  however,  from  these  considerations,  the  Mani- 
festo was  substantially  justified,  the  Bishop  argues,  as  directed  against 
doctrines  of  the  Essayists — "  not  on  nice  and  doubtful  questions,"  but 
"  on  such  as  lie  at  the  root  of  all  revealed  religion."  It  was  not  indi- 
cated in  that  document  itself  whereabouts  in  the  volume  the  objec- 
tionable doctrines  were  to  be  found.  .From  the  Charge  of  the 
Bishop,  we  now  learn  that  they  are  principally  to  be  met  with  in  Mr. 
Powell's,  Dr.  WiUiams's,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  Essays,  and  that  they 
principally  concern  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion ;  a  denial  of  which,  in  Dr.  Thirl  wall's  sense,  he  appears  to  consider 
as  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  any  supernatural  agency  at  all. — pp.  48- 
60.  There  was  an  observation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall's,  in  a  previous  Charge, 
(which  we  refer  to  by  memory),  to  the  eflfect  that  the  recognising  the 
human  element  in  Scripture,  or  the  saying  that  "  the  Bible  is  the  voice 
of  the  congregation,"  need  not  be  understood  as  questioning  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bevelation,  hut  only  the  mode  ofite'transmisnon.  Now  if 
this  may  be  said  rightly  with  respect  to  Inspiration,  it  b  difficult  to 
see  why  the  same  may  not  be  said  of  supernatural  agency  generally. 

We  never  could  understand  why,  if  the  authors  of  the  other  Essays 
were  to  be  answerable  for  Professor  Powell's  Essay,  he  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  theirs :  why  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  his  sup- 
posed materialism,  rather  than  he  have  the  cre^t  of  their  obvious 
theism.  But  so  it  has  been ;  and  Mr.  Kennard^  shows  the  true  courage 
of  a  Christian  gentleman  in.vindicating  the  Professor's  memory  from 
the  imputations  thrown  upon  it  in  the  Charge  above  mentioned.  At 
the  same  time  he  claims  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
generaUy,  the  right  to  treat  the  whole  question  of  supernatural  agency 
as  an  open  one.  It  is  a  question  as  to  mode  of  operation  in  reference 
to  an  acknowledged  Divine  Origin  or  Source ;  it  is  a  question  as  to 
more  or  less  knowledge  on  the  pajrt  of  man. 

"  The  solution  which  has  obtained  most  general  acceptance  with  philosophic 
divines,  is  perhaps  some  modification  of  that  proposed  bj  Bishop  Butler, 
namely — that  the  distinction  popularly  drawn  between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural, exists  only  relatively  to  our  partial  and  most  imperfect  insight  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that '  wonderful  order'  established  from  everlasting  by 
Him  who,  in  the  magnificent  language  of  the  prophet, '  inhabiteth  eternity.'  Oar 
notions  of  what  is  natural,  will  be  enlaiged  m  proportion  to  our  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  His  providence." — ^p.  10. 

Mr.  Wratislaw  is  a  very  straightforward  critic,  who  does  not  con- 
sider the  duty  of  the  illustrator  of  the  New  Testament  writings  to  be 
adequately  performed  by  repeating  a  mass  of  opinions  and  leaving 
difficulties  just  as  they  were  before.^    Although  himself  apparently 

7  **  The  late  Professor  Powell  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  the  SapematarmL"  A  Letter 
to  the  Bight  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David*s.  By  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Ken- 
nard,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rector  of  MarnhuU,  Dorset.    London:  Hardwicke.     1864. 

'  **  Notes  and  Dissertations,  priDcipally  on  Difficulties  in  the  Seriptnree  of  the 
New  Covenant"  By  A.  H.  Wratifllaw,  M. A.,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth's  Qrammar  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ*s 
College,  Cambridge.     London :  Bell  and  Daldy.    1864. 
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thorongblj  orthodox,  he  ig  not  very  oomplimentary  to  some  orthodox 
contemporaries.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  he  thinks,  has  "  employed  himself 
rather  in  concealuig  than  in  copuig  with  difficulties  ;"  he  cannot  call 
to  mind  "  any  instance  in  which  Bishop  Ellicott  has  solved  a  difficulty 
wKicb  had  not  previously  heen  solved  by  others  ;"  and  though  Dean 
Alford  has  accomplished  most  in  the  critical  field,  he  finds  in  him  ''many 
errors  and  inaccuracies."  In  one  of  the  best  dissertations,  for  instance, 
in  the  volume  on  Bom.  viii.  18,  sqq,,  he  is  not  undeservedly  severe  on 
Dr.  Alford  for  his  statement,  that  icritnc  '*  never  is  used  of  mankind 
alone,"  in  the  face  of  Mark  xvi.  15.  There  is  a  very  good  dissertation 
included  in  this  volume  upon  the  Te  Deum,  which,  when  some  inter- 
polations are  rejected,  would  correspond  substantially  with  the  amoebaean 
hymn,  recited,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the  primitive  Christians  in 
honour  of  Christ  (carmen  dicere  secum  invicem  Ghrieto  quasi  Deo), 

XCeligious  but  thinking  persons  in  England  who  have  become 
nnsettled  in  many  of  the  dogmas  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  yet 
who  are  anxious  for  some  definite  and  positive  Christianity  in  which 
they  may  rest,  will  do  well  to  study  M.  Beville's  "  Manual  of  Religious 
Instruction."*  A  greater  service  than  the  translation  of  this  book 
could  not  be  rendered  to  such  persons  at  the  present  moment.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  embraces  a  conspectus  of 
the  religious  history  of  man  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  modem 
times ;  the  second  gives  in  a  few  pages  the  actual  teachings  of  Jesus  ; 
the  third,  under  the  title  of  "  Beligious  Doctrine,"  has  for  its  object  to 
seek  after  religious  truth.  The  inquiry  here  starts  from  the  historical 
fact  that  there  are  and  have  been  in  the  world  many  religious  systems 
of  unequal  value,  though  proportionate  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
those  among  whom  they  have  arisen.  The  religious  experience  of  the 
human  race  is  a  necessary  element  in  this  investigation,  and  especially 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  again,  among  these,  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Religious  doctrine  concerns  Qtod  and  man, 
and  the  moral  relation  between  them.  Christianity  is  the  pure  religion 
communicated  to  man  by  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  an  inquiry  into  his 
person  and  character,  the  nature  of  the  Church  or  Society  which  he 
has  founded,  and  the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  and  continues  to 
exercise  upon  the  human  race.  We  make  an  extract  from  the  closing 
chapter  concerning  "  life  eternal :" — 

*'  It  is  an  ciTOT  to  consider  eternal  punishment  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  The  question^  in  the  sense  in  which  we  of  these  days 
regard  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  authors  of 
the  Kew  Testament.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  mere 
sameness  of  sounds.  The  adjective  which  our  versions  render  eternal  had  not 
in  their  tongue  the  definite  meaning  which  it  has  in  our  own.  It  corresponds 
rather  to  our  words  future,  of  the  other  world,  of  the  world  to  come.  The  Jews 
divided  history  into  two  parts ;  separated  the  one  from  the  other  bj  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah Aud  everything  which  was  to  take  place  m  the  future 

•  «  A  Manual  of  Beligious  Instraction."  By  Albert  B^?ille,  D.D.,  Pastor  at 
Botterdam,  and  author  of  ''Critical  Studies  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew,"  a  work  crowned  by  the  Haffue  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian 
Beligion.     London  :  Simpkln,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1864. 
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or  Messianic- age  was  designated  by  that  adjeetiFc  (aumiot\  which  doubtless 
ma?  signify  eternal,  since  the  Messianic  age  or  world  is  never  to  cooae  to  aa 
end  [but  compare  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  9q,\  but  which  may  also  be  applied  to  tem- 

S»rary  things,  provided  they  appertain  to  tliat  future  period,  e,g.^  judgment, 
eb.  vi.  2.  [It  is  not  the  idea  of  time,  whether  endless  or  otherwise,  t&t  the 
word  aioniot  conveys,  so  mnch  as  the  idea  of  quality,  so  that  aioniof  and  Mes- 
sianic are  nearly  synonymous ;  the  chief  difference  is,  that  Messianic  refers  to 
Christ's  person,  and  aioniot  to  his  spirit,  influence,  and  sway.]  Marie  ix.  44 
indicates  the  certainty  and  not  the  eternity  of  the  suffering.  Matth.  xii.  32 
teaches  the  ^^ertainty  of  an  inevitable  punishment,  but  aays  nothing  of  its 
doraiioa." 

The  passages  in  brackets  bdong  throughout  to  the  Translator.  We 
oordiallj  reoommend  this  Manoal  for  its  truly  religions  spirit,  cleamess, 
good  sense,  and  practical  utilitj. 

l*he  late  Dr.  Bernard  was  well  known  for  many  years  as  the  autho- 
rized teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  as  the 
author,  in  conjunction  with  his  former  pupil,  the  Bev.  P.  H.  Mason, 
of  the  only  practical  grammar  enabling  the  student  to  learn  Hebrew 
as  he  would  learn  any  other  language.^®  He  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
bom  at  Uman,  a  small  town  in  Southern  Russia  (then  Poland), 
in  1785.  His  father  was  a  banker  in  wealthy  circumstances.  In 
1825  Hermann  came  to  England,  apparently  for  t-he  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  language,  but  in  consequence  of  his  family  having  met  with 
pecuniary  reverses,  he  never  returned  to  the  continent.  In  1830  he 
established  himself  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  Hebrew 
teacher  in  the  University.  He  retained  this  office  tUl  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  15th  Novemb^, 
1857.  He  had  become  totally  blind  from  cataract  since  1850,  but  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  language  enabled  him  to  regain  his 
pupils,  with  Sonne  assistance  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Mason,  in  correcting 
theif  written  exercises.  The  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  which  runs 
to  more  than  500  pages,  is  occupied  %nth  a  thorough  grammatJcal 
analysis  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  followed  by  a  new  translation. 
In  the  preliminary  matter  is  given,  both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  the 
Preface  of  Ben  Zev,  presenting  a  good  example  of  the  better  style  of 
Babbinical  criticism.  The  learned  Rabbi,  for  instanoe,  discusses  the 
question — ^^  Whether  the  name  of  Job  was  [that  of]  a  really  existing 
man  or  not  P"  Various  opinions,  it  is  said,  have  prevailed  among  the 
learned  men  of  old,  whether  Job  was  a  real  man,  whether  the  events 
related  actually  took  place,  or  whether  the  hook  was  the  creation  of  a 
writer  who  expressed  in  an  allegory  or  parable  the  lesson  he  intended  to 
convey.  The  objections  to  the  historical  character  of  the  book  are  six. 
1.  It  is  unlikely  that  in  real  life  everything  should  tally  with  the 
sacred  numbers — teven  sons,  seven  thousand  sheep,  three  daughters, 
three  thousand  camels,  ice,     2.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  in  ill  the 

1*  «  aVit  -OQ  The  Book  of  Job,  as  expounded  to  his  Cambridge  Papna."  Bj 
the  late  BermMin  Hedwig  Bernard,  Ph.  D.,  M.A.,  Aathor  of  ''Creed  and  Ethics 
of  the  Jews,"  ka,  fto.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  additional  Notes,  by  Frank 
Chaaoe,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Ute  TyrwhitVs  Hebrew  Scholar,  FeU.  Roy.  Cotl  Pk^a.,  ftfr, 
kc.  Vol.  L  (ooataiDing  the  whole  of  the  original  work).  lioodon: 
Adams,  and  Co.     1864. 
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catastrophes  which  befell  Job's  family,  there  should  always  be  left  one 
man  and  no  more  to  bring  the  tidings.  3.  How  could  the  writer  learn 
what  passed  in  heaven  respecting  the  sons  of  men  and  what  Satan 
answered  Jehovah,  *'  except  a  ladder  was  set  up  on  earth,  and  the 
top  of  it  reached  to  heaven,  and  the  writer  was  ascending  and  descend- 
ing on  it  P"  4.  How  can  it  be  supposed  the  controversy  should  be  car- 
ri^  on  between  Job  and  his  friends  in  lofty  poetic  language  ?  5.  It 
would  be  strange  that  they  should  be  all  bards,  all  el^^t  speakers,  and 
all  adopt  one  style.  6.  How  can  the  narrator  either  have  been  present 
throughout  to  set  down  with  pen  and  ink  exactly  what  was  said,  or 
how  could  his  memory  have  enabled  him  afterwards  to  record  it  P  On 
the  other  hand — 1.  The  particulars  mentioned  by  the  writer  must  be 
real,  because  as  they  are  not  essential  to  the  supposed  allegory,  there 
would  otherwise  have  been  no  reason  for  the  mention  of  them.  2.  If 
Job  never  lived,  how  comes  Ezekiel  to  introduce  him  with  Noah  and 
I>aniel  P  (ch.  xiv).  The  learned  Rabbi  concluded  that  it  was  right  to 
take  a  middle  course  between  the  extremes,  and  to  suppose  that  there 
had  lived  a  man  named  Job,  celebrated  for  his  dignity  and  possessions, 
and  remarkable  for  his  righteousness,  who  was  tried  with  severe  mis- 
fortune :  *'  this  man  the  writer  selected  for  his  subject ;  and,  taking 
up  some  of  the  real  facts,  he  fashioned  him  with  the  graving-tool  of 
poetry,  and  made  of  him  an  image  according  to  the  likeness  and  form 
of  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  give  life  to  in  his  allegory"  (p.  lv.)« 
The  Babbi  mentions  also  the  various  opinions  concerning  the  date  of 
the  book,  some  placing  it  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus ;  he  himself 
thinks  it  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Moses — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Arabic  as  to  the  greater  part,  but  that  Moses  himself 
wrote  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book ;  for  he  observes  in  those 
portions  the  name  of  the  Divine  Essence  is  employed  (Jehovah),  with 
which  Moses  was  acquainted,  but  in  the  central  poem  the  names  of 
J7,  JEloahy  Shaddai — except,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Chance  notices,  in  xii.  9 — 
unless  perhaps  Ben  Zev  had  before  him  a  copy  with  another  reading. 
Mr.  Chance,  whose  opmions  are  conservative,  and  who  remarks,  some- 
times not  without  effect,  upon  the  hastiness  of  other  critics,  guards 
himself  against  being  supposed  to  participate  even  in  the  moderate 
latitudinarianism  of  the  learned  Ben  Zev. 

The  Essay  of  Dr.  Ginsbui^  on  the  Essenes  gives  in  a  short  com- 
pass a  complete  account  of  that  remarkable  sect  or  modification  of 
Judaism :  with  the  more  important  ancient  authorities,  as  Philo  and 
Josephus  especially,  in  exienso :  to  which  is  added  a  sketch  of  the 
modem  literature  of  the  subject  continued  to  the  latest  date.^^  Dr. 
Ginsburg  is  sensible  and  cautious,  and  while  pointing  out  the  Essene 
element  in  primitive  Christianity,  he  does  not  press  too  far  the  infe- 
rences from  a  comparison  of  the  maxims  of  the  Essenes  with  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Gumey's  pamphlet  sufficiently  indicates  its  natnre.^^ 

^^  **  The  Essenes  :  their  History  and  Doctrines.  An  Essay,  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool."  By  Christian 
D.  Ginsborie,  LL.P<    London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1864. 

u  <«  The  Eaith  against  Free  Thinkers ;  or,  Modem  Eationalism,  as  ezhihited  in 
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It  coDsists  principallj  of  papers  which  originallj  appeared  in  the/olt 
Bull  newspai>er,  and  if  an}'  of  our  readers  met  with  them  there,  tiiej 
will  not  he  desirous  of  perusing  them  again. 

Mr.  Girdlestone  has  long  heen  a  consistent  advocate  of  litoigic^ 
revision  as  to  those  matters  in  which  the  Prayer  Book  is  distastefd  to 
Evangelical  Churchmen.^^  He  observes  in  his  present  pamphlet  that  i^ 
the  successive  revisions  which  the  Formularies  have  hitherto  nocb- 
^ne,  the  alterations  made  have  uniformly  been  reactionary  and  in  the 
direction  of  qtutsi  Roman  opinions  and  practices.  Strong  as  the  case 
is  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  makes  out,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  he 
and  his  friends  would  be  able  to  carry  through  Convocation  as  wdl  as 
Parliament  the  most  moderate  reform.  But  we  think  it  possible  that 
there  might  be  passed  through  Parliament  a  permissive  or  relieri^ 
Act  confined  to  a  few  particmars,  and  those  of  omission  only.  As,  for 
instance,  that  no  clergyman  shall  be  subject  to  any  penalties ;  1.  For 
omitting  to  read  the  Creed  of  Athanasius ;  2.  For  substituting  a  l^son 
from  the  Bible  for  one  froi^  the  Apocrypha.  Mr.  Girdlestone  wouM 
perhaps  not  agree  with  us  in  adding,  or  of  one  Biblical  lesson  for  auoUien 
but  to  our  minds  there  are  chapters  from  the  Bible  appointed  to  be 
read  in  churches  quite  as  unfit  for  that  purpose  as  JBel  and  the  Ihw/w, 
or  Susannah  and  the  Elders ;  3.  For  the  omission  of  the  word  ""  re- 
generate" in  the  Baptismal  Service.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Girdlestone 
that  it  would  not  answer  to  leave  the  omission  of  words  in  the  Boriil 
Service  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister :  that  would  therefore  be  a 
matter  for  revision  properly  so  called,  and  could  not  be  embraced  in 
such  a  short  relieving  Act  as  we  recommend  for  a  practical  beginnii^. 
The  relaxation  also  of  the  declaration  of  *'  assent  and  cohsent  to  all  and 
everything,"  &c.  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  must  wait  for  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Boyal  Commission. 

The  present  volume  of  the  late  Bev.  F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons 
completes  the  series '.^"^  the  discourses  contained  in  it  are  someirhai 
more  fragmentary  than  those  which  have  preceded,  but  vrill  be  read 
with  the  same  interest.  It  is  proposed  shortly  to  publish  a  volnine 
consisting  of  skeletons  or  notes,  which  will  prove  no  doubt  a  like  aid 
to  some  of  the  present  generation  of  preachers  to  that  which  was  eop- 
plied  to  the  evangelical  clergy  many  years  ago  by  Simeon's  skeletons. 

The  editor  of  the  collected  works  of  the  ^ebrated  Edward  Irving 
proposes  to  select  from  his  mass  of  material  those  discourses  and  treatiaeB 
which  are  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  interest.^*    About  one-half  of 

the  writings  of  Mr.  Buckle,  Bishop  OoleDso,  M.  Benan,  and  tlie  Eosayists.''  ^ 
the  Bev.  Archer  Gamey,  author  of  '* Bestoration,"  fto.  &c.  London:  Cton 
Fresii  Company.     1864. 

^  "  An  Appeal  to  Evangelical  Churchmen  in  behalf  of  liturgical  Berison."  ^ 
Charles  Qirdlestone,  Hector  of  Kingswinford,  Staffordshire,  and  sometime  Fdlov 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     London:  W.  Hunt     1864. 

i«  « Sermons  preached  at  Trini^  Chapel,  Brighton."  £^  the  late  F.  ^• 
Bobertson,  M. A.,  the  Incumbent.  f*ourth  Series.  London :  Smith,  Uder,  tf^ 
Co.     1863.     . 

10  <•  The  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving.*'  In  Five  YohimeB.  Bdited  (7 
his  nephew,  the  Bev.  G.  Carlyle,  M.A.  Vol  I.  London:  Alexander  Stnbii 
and  Go.    1864. 
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ihe  collection  has  never  hitherto  been  published.  Glancing  through 
I  thick  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages,  we  find  the  discourses 
Qow  printed  to  exhibit  the  great  oratorical  power  pointed  with  quaint- 
aess  for  which  the  preacher  was  famous ;  there  are  included  also  a  view 
yf  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  Reforttjation, 
bogether  with  Irving' s  Notes  on  the  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, showing  much  independence  of  thought. 

On  the  Colenso  controversy,  the  feeblest  of  all  the  books  we  have  to 
mention  is  that  of  Mr.  Kingsley.^*    It  may  be  true,  that  in  a  series  of 
sermons  to  a  parochial  congregation  the  author  might  not  be  expected 
to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  questions  at  issue.     But  he  should  not 
have  so  insulted  any  number  of  English  people  assembled  to  hear  him 
give  them  proofs  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  to 
"  advise  them  to  beHeve"  that  Moses  wrote  it.    Mr.  Kingsley  seeks  in 
vain  to  shelter  himself  under  the  example  of  Dr.  Stanley.     It  is  true 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  by  the  consummate  grace  of  his  style  and 
vigour  of  his  descriptions,  invites  his  readers  to  pay  little  attention  to 
questions  which  he  thinks  would  only  puzzle  them  unprofitably ;  he 
draws  them  off  from  critical  inquiries  of  which  he  sees  no  solution  ;  he 
leads  them  to  trace  a  providential  order  in  human  events,  to  observe 
historical  analogies  (at  times,  it  may  be,  somewhat  far-fetched  and  fan- 
ciful), to  learn  lessons  from  narratives  wherein  the  matter-of-fact  history 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  its  embellishments.    He  might  even  say, 
whether  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  to  what  extent,  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  moment ;  but,  I  advise  you  to  believe  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch,  we  think  he  never  would.     Mr.  Kingsley  has  to  a 
great  extent  mistaken  his  new  master. 

Mr.  Ajrnold  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  re- 
action, and  he  thinks  Colenso  is  doomed  t)  defeat,  because  Strauss, 
repulsed  in  his  attack  upon  the  Gospels  by  the  Court-preacher,  Hoffmann, 
*'  married  an  actress."  His  present  volume,  of  less  than  two  hundred 
pages,  consists  of  three  chapters.^7  The  first  treats  of  the  present 
crisis  and  its  gravity,  acknowledging  that  the  lathers  of  Protestantism, 
and  it  might  be  said  its  sons  too,  "  have  jeopardized  a  good  cause  by  a 
oad  theory,  which  cannot  be  supported,"  in  their  "  anxiety  to  oppose 
[Boman]  infallibility  with  [Scriptural]  infallibihty."  The  second 
chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  Jehovistic  and 
Schistic  theory,  which  is  rejected,  yet  with  the  admission,  that  even 
Kurtz  and  Dehtzsch  recognise  a  certain  double  current  of  authorship, 
aud  ultimately  "  rei)elling  as  presumptuous"  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it,  made  use  of  pre-existent 
material  ?  The  third  chapter  undertakes  to  show  that  •**  the  Pentateuch 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,"  and  endeavours  to  explain 
away  the  signs  of  a  later  authorship ;  and  it  is  contended,  in  spite  of  the 

^'  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch :  A  Set  of  Parish  Sermons.**  By  the  Rev. 
^lee  Kingsley,  F.L.S.,  F.G.a,  Rector  of  Eversley.  With  a  Preface.  Second 
-B^oo.    I^ndon:  Macmillan.    1864. 

y  **  English  BlbHoal  Criticism  and  the  Pentateuch,  from  a  Qerman  point  of 
^"  :^  John  Mtthleisen  Arnold,  B.D.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Moslem  Miasion 
°<Hd6ty.    Vol  I.    London :  Longmans.     1864. 
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remarkable  silenoe  of  the  subsequent  literature,  that  the  Thorah  in  its 
completeness  is  recognised  throughout  the  subsequent  histoiy. 

The  "  Replies  "  of  Mr.  P.  Parker'®  turn  chiefly  upon  the  form  which 
Bishop  Colenso  has  given  to  his  objections  to  the  historical  character 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  that  is,  in  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  inter* 
nal  inconsistencies  of  the  narrative,  without  impu^^ning  the  miraculous 
portion  of  it  as  such.  Hence  Mr.  Parker's  solution,  that  the  miracles 
account  for  things  which  might  otherwise  have  been  impossibilities  or 
have  shown  inconsistency.  And  that  miracles  were  wrought  is  proved 
by  the  instilutions  of  the  passover  and  the  Sabbath,  which  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  relates,  and  which  were  always  observed  subsequently  to 
their  institution. 

Mr.  Rogers's  "  Investigation,"  is  the  pleasantest  written  of  these 
answers,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  "  full  "  one.^  The  solution  of 
the  chief  difficulties  is  however  attamed  by  Mr.  Ro^rs  only  by  appeal 
to  miracle,  even  when  the  narrative  itself  says  nothing  about  it.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  while  it  was  the  fayourite  resource  some  time 
since  to  suppose  a  corruption  in  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  they  are 
found,  as  Bishop  Colenso  states,  so  to  run  through  and  through  the 
history  that  they  cannot  be  torn  out.  Now,  it  is  obviously  no  suf- 
ficient answer  to  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  a  narrative  to  say — 
it  is  true  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  material  necessities 
of  such  numbers  as  are  described  unless  by  a  continued  succession  of 
miracles,  and  therefore  such  miracles  must  have  taken  place.  In  other 
words,  where  the  books  mention  miracles  we  appeal  to  the  books  as 
evidence  of  the  miracles ;  where  they  do  not  mention  them  we  assume 
them,  because  the  history  will  not  sti&nd  without  them.  Everything  is 
tending  to  re- open  the  inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  the  scriptural 
miracles. 

Belonging  to  the  Renan  controversy  we  have  to  notice  the  transla- 
tion of  the  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner,^  which 
will  give  the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
original,  and  enable  him  to  understand  the  various  critiques  which 
have  appeared  upon  that  important  work. 

f  M.  de  Pressens^  criticizes  the  book  from  the  standing-point  of  an 
orthodoxy  which  many  consider  very  far  from  orthodox,  of  a  Fall  of 
Man  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  some  peculiar  sense  of  his  own.^  His 

^  **  Rmliee  to  tbe  Fint  and  Second  Pkrts  of  the  Right  RevereDd  the  Bishop  of 
Natal*ii  '  reotateuch  and  Book  d  Joehaa  critically  ezamiDed.' "  By  Franke 
Parker,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bfictor  of  Lmfllngcots,  IDevon. 
London :  BeU  and  Daldy.     1868. 

1*  **A  Full  Investigation  of  the  Difficulties  suggested  by  Dr.  Colenso."  By 
Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  some 
time  Fellow  of  Wadham  CoUeg&  Oxford.  Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  and  J. 
Parker.    1863. 

*>  **  The  Life  of  Jesus."  By  Ernest  Renan,  Member  of  tha  Listitate  of  Fiaaot. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

^  "The  Critical  School  and  Jesua  Christ:  a  Reply  to  M.  Renan's  <Life  «f 
Jesus.' "  "By  Edmond  de  Pressens^  Pastor  of  the  French  Evangelical  Chwok^ 
and  D.D.  of  the  University  of  BroJao.  Author  of  the  *' History  of  the  Three 
First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church."  Translated  by  L.  Corkian.  London  ; 
Eaiot  Stock.     1864. 
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recklessnesB  in  risking  entire  Christianity  on  an  alternative  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  passage  :— 

*'  If  he  [Jesus]  be  not  the  Man-God,  his  teaohing,  with  the  ezoeptipa  of 
a  few  in^nious  parables  and  some  maxims  which  were  already  known,  but 
into  which  he  mfused  a  purer  spirit,  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  tiresome 
repetitions.  If  he  be  not  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  the  true 
Yrne  from  which  the  branches  draw  the  sap,  if  he  be  but  an  ordinary  teacher, 
then  there  exists  no  book  more  absurd  and  empty  than  the  Qospd." — p.  73. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  B^ville^  is  reprinted  from  the  "  Bevue  Ger- 
manique  et  Fran9ai8e,"  and  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  judgment 
of  the  liberal  Protestant  party,  of  which  M.  R^TiUe  himself,  M.  Co- 
lani,  editor  of  the  ''  Nouvelle  Uevue  de  Th^ologie,"  and  M.  Athanase 
Coquerel  fila,  lately  deprived  of  his  ooadjutorship  by  the  intolerance 
of  the  Presbyteral  Council  of  Paris,  are  principal  ornaments.  While 
exposing  the  narrowness  of  Father  Larroque,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
M.  de  ftessens^,  and  giving  M.  Benan  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  aim,  for  the  religiousness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
construction,  he  finds  much  to  remark  on  a^  unsound  in  philosophy 
and  criticism,  and  shocking  to  the  religious  instinct.  This  pamphlet 
is  especially  worth  reading  by  those  who  feel  that  th^y  cannot  accept 
M.  Benan's  estimate  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  implied  in 
such  words  as  these :  **  J^sus  dut  done  choisir  entre  oes  deux  partis, 
on  renonoer  h  sa  mission,  ou  devenur  thaumaturge." 

The  sixth  volume  of  Miss  Cobbe*8  edition  of  '^  Theodore  Parker's 
Works"®  contains  his  discourses  on  Slavery  and  on  the  dangers  to 
the  American  people  from  the  development  of  the  money-getting 
spirit ;  abready,  he  said,  one-eightieth  of  the  people  was  ruling  the  rest. 
The  seventh  volume  comprises  discourses  on  Social  Science.  Parker  did 
not  see  any  impiety  in  science,  least  of  all  in  the  science  of  human  nature. 
Unless  the  human  nature  is  understood  it  is  impossible  to  act  upon 
it  for  its  benefit,  and  that  was  Parker's  great  work  as  a  religious 
teacher.  Parker  was  not  a  popular  man,  but  he  did  not  expect  it, 
and  he  has  a  better  reward. 

*  "  La  Vie  de  J6axm  de  M.  Kenan  devant  lea  Orthodoxes  et  devant  k  Critique.'* 
Fkr  M.  Albert  lUville.    London :  D.  Nutt. 

*  «  The  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.,  containing  his  Theological,  Polemioaly 
and  Critical  Writings,  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Addresses,  and  Literary  Biiaoel- 
kkoiee.*'  Edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Yol.  VI.  Diaooorses  on  Slavery. 
YoL  YIL  Disoounes  of  Sodal  Science^    London :  Trttbner  and  Co.    1864, 
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MR.  ROWLAND  has  presented  the  public  with  an  enquiry  into 
the  foundation  of  morals,^  which  he  supposes  himself  to  have 
discovered  by  an  induction  from  the  facts  of  nature,  and  to  have 
established  by  their  laws ;  but  his  conception  both  of  induction  and  of 
laws  of  nature  are  of  the  loosest  possible  description.  The  latter 
stand  in  his  mind  for  much  more  than  formulas  of  our  existing  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  anything  which  he  can  deduce  from  given  postu- 
lates, he  supposes  himself  to  have  arrived  at  by  way  of  induction,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

"It  seems  a  reasonable  induction  from  a  comparison  of  man  with  bmtes, 
that  when  man  was  introduced  into  the  world,  there  was  a  break  in  the  plan 
by  which  life  on  earth  had  been  previously  regulated.  The  orifnnal  inhabitants 
were  continued  in  the  state  in  which  from  their  origin  they  existed ;  ruled  by 
instinct  but  with  some  intdligenoe  sufficient  for  their  condition,  and  for  the 
limited  intercourse  they  had  with  their  kind ;  and  Aree  as  they  ever  had  been 
from  responsibility  to  moral  law.  The  new  animal  was  of  the  same  anatomical 
structure,  and  physiological  organization,  but  a  new  system  of  life  was  designed 
for  him,  by  which,  through  the  force  of  the  appetites,  under  the  control  of  the 
moral  law,  and,  with  the  aid  of  reason,  he  was  destined  to  rise  to  a  state  of 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  existence,  unknown  on  the  earth  before.  We  may 
feel  a  rational  confidence  that  the  new  animal  was  endowed  with  these  faculties 
and  qualities  by  the  act  of  his  Creator ;  for  brutes  could  not  transnnt  faculties 
and  qualities  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
race.  We  may  also  feel  confident  that  reason  and  the  new  system  of  man's 
existence  on  the  earth  were  ootemporaiy  and  part  of  the  same  deeini ;  for 
when  reason  was  given  employment  must  have  been  found  for  it ;  and  the  new 
system  of  existence  could  not  have  been  carried  on  by  a  creature  not  possessed 
of  reason." 

The  whole  of  the  argument  suggested  by  this  passage  rests  upon 
implied  assumptions  of  the  nature  of  man  and  tbe  designs  of  God, 
which  beg  the  entire  question ;  indeed,  this  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
every  theorist  who  endeavours  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  advocates  of  an  innate  and  immutable  morality,  and  those  who 
content  themselves  with  maintaining  that  the  moral  sentiments  of 
mankind  are  but  the  result  of  their  experience,  and,  like  everything 
else  human,  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  laws  of  nature,  on  which 
the  author  supposes  the  whole  fabric  of  morality  to  rest.     These  are — 

*'The  moral  law  of  nature  Cor  the  protection  of  labour  and  the  insUtation 
of  property.  The  moral  law  of  nature  for  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  for 
the  raising  and  protection  of  families.  And  the  moral  laws  of  nature  for  the 
protection  of  human  life,  and  for  the  production  of  trutL" 

The  supposition  that  any  general  r^ulative  laws  are  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  mind  of  man  is  so  manifestly  contradicted  both  by  his 
past  history  and  present  condition,  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  concUtion 

^  '*  Laws  of  Nature  the  Foundation  of  Morals.'*  By  D.  Rowland,  author  of 
^*  A  Manual  of  the  English  Constitution.*'    London  :  J.  Murray.   1868. 
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of  surprise  and  wonder,  when  we  find  the  present  aspirations  of  man- 
kind  treated  as  laws  implanted  Jrom  the  beginning  in  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  the  race.  At  this  rate,  a  new  and  fresh  theory  would 
be  required  by  every  generation  ;  and  fresh  laws  of  nature  would  be 
required  to  account  for  every  advance  in  general  morals,  and  to  explain 
every  conquest  of  mutual  forbearance.  The  enumeration  itself  of 
these  laws  of  nature  which  the  author  supposes  to  underlie  all 
moral  obligation,  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  how  inadequate  they  are 
to  the  purpose  to  which  he  applies  them,  if  in  any  proper  sense  they 
es,n  be  called  laws  at  all.  The  whole  argument  of  his  book  is  beside 
the  only  question  which  is  worth  discussion,  which  is  not  what 
18  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments,  but  by  what 
standard  shall  they  be  tried  ?  If  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
I>eity  are  introduced  into  the  discussion,  the  controverted  points  are 
only  removed  one  step  farther,  and  gain  no  new  light  by  the  increased 
distance.  Practical  morality  was  summarized  more  than  1800  years 
^o  in  a  very  short  formula,  and  the  only  question  which  has  ever 
^^^  v^*^  ^  *°  exclusively  speculative  *one,  which  has  very  little 
direct  bearing  on  man's  conduct,  but  which  cannot  be  overestimated 
in  Its  importance,  when  the  influence  exercised  by  the  answer  given  to 
it  on  the  formation  of  the  detailed  rules  which  shall  regulate  that 
conduct  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  present  day  by  these  speculations  may 
TO  m  some  degree  measured  by  the  appearance  of  such  books  as  Mr. 
Rowland's,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
ferment  produced  by  the  unquestionable  progress  of  the  Utilitarian 
theory.  Another  evidence  of  a  like  kind  will  be  found  in  a  book  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman,^  in  which  Mr.  Mill's  recent  treatise 
on  Utilitarianism  is  subjected  to  a  lengthy  criticism,  and,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  triumphantly  refuted.  The  method  he  adopts  is  to 
give  a  new  definition  of  utility,  in  which  he  restricts  its  meaning  to 
material  things.  "  What,"  says  he,  "  is  utility  ?"  and  answers, "  Every 
created  thing  is  a  utility."  This  occurs  so  early  as  page  9,  and  is  a 
warning  to  every  intelligent  reader  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  pages  that  follow  it.  The  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals  is  not 
concerned  with  utilities,  but  with  utility  as  a  standard  of  conduct. 
Utilities  may,  indeed,  in  this  sense,  be  asserted  to  result  only  in  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  happiness ;  but,  in 
this  sense,  the  word  has  never  been  used  except  in  the  technical  mean- 
ing sometimes  given  to  it  in  the  writings  of  political  economists.  As 
might  be  supposed,  this  confusion  between  utility  and  utilities  leads 
the  author  into  the  most  contradictory  assertions;  at  page  11,  he 
says: — "Man  never  gave  anything  useful  to  man.  Man  can  give 
nothing  useful  in  the  true  sense  of  utility  ;"  and  at  page  29,  "  in  the 
absence  of  human  efforts  there  is  no  utility."  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  any  one  who  has  studied  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  can  suppose 
he  answers  it  by  such  a  misrepresentation  of  its  terms.     The  only 

*  "  UtilitarianiBm  Explained  and  Ezemplifted  in  Moral  and  Political  Grovem- 
ment.**     London :  Longman  and  Co.j  1864. 
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utility  moralists  are  concerned  with  is  that  which  is  recognisable  in 
certain  lines  of  conduct ;  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
material  conditions  of  that  conduct,  however  necessary  they  may  be, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  modify  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  utility  so  recognised.  Defining  utility  as  he  does,  it  majr  easily 
be  imagined  what  a  strange  confusion  the  author  introduces  mto  his 
subject  when  he  has  to  discuss  the  differences  in  the  degree  and 
quality  of  happiness  resulting  from  certain  actions.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  when  utility  is  confined  to  external  things  to  determine 
whether  porter  or  port  wine  be  the  more  desirable  drink,  except  we  agree 
as  Mr.  Mill  does,  to  be  guided  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  both. 
No  amount  of  ingenious  speculation  on  the  quality  of  the  gratification 
enjoyed  by  a  thirsty  cabman  will  persuade  the  world  at  large  that  the 
beverage  he  is  accustomed  to  ought  to  be  preferred  to  wine.  The 
general  judgment  of  the  world  must  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  one  taste  over  another,  as,  in  like  maimer,  it  is  the  6ole 
ground  on  which  one  action  is  pronounced  better  than  another,  and  the 
only  guide  to  that  judgment,  apart  from  revelation,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  morals,  as  a  science,  is  the  amount  of  happiness 
resulting  from  those  actions ;  and  this  is  the  Utilitarian  standard. 
The  absurd  outcry  that  this  is  a  godless  doctrine  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprobated.  Everything  on  earth  is  subject  to  Grod's  government  or 
nothing  is ;  and  a  godly  morality  is  nothing  more  than  a  morality 
deduced  from  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  nature  of  God,  which 
themselves  are  but  the  summary  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  a  suna- 
mary  most  candid  when  it  confesses  its  limitations.  This  outciy  ia 
nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to  the  populace  to  put  down  an  investiga- 
tion obnoxious  to  those  who  raise  it,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  confession  of 
incapacity  rightly  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion.    Speaking  of  conscience  the  author  says : — 

"Thus  we  have  reFcaled  to  as  by  express  laws  (in  the  Scriptures),  and  by 
those  innate  feeliugs,  sentiments  or  emotions,  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
guides  and  helps  for  directing  our  action  as  to  secure  the  attainment  of  our 
ultimate  end  and  object  in  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  quite  independent 
of  any  question  of  general  utility.  We  are  not  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
our  slow  aud  fallible  reason,  but  are  endowed  with  feelings  which  warn  us  at 
every  step,"  &o.,  &c. 

This  may  be  very  g^ood  theology  but  cannot  be  allowed  any  place 
in  a  discussion  on  the  scientific  grounds  of  morality ;  for  it  amounts  to 
this,  don't  talk  to  me  of  morals  disconnected  from  religion  or  strive  to 
found  in  knowledge  what  you  ought  to  accept  on  the  firmer  basis  of 
faith.  A  scientific  enquiry  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  allusions  to  Moses 
and  the  Prophets.  Such  writers  should  restrict  themselves  to  improv- 
ing texts  and  edifying  their  hearers  by  new  arguments  in  support  of 
received  moral  doctrines ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they  will  never  go 
beyond  them,  and  that  the  only  road  open  to  general  progress  is  irre- 
vocably shut  to  them.  Into  the  various  political  speculations  and 
passing  questions  of  the  day  which  the  author  tacks  on  to  the  main 
purpose  of  his  book,  ^e  do  not  care  to  follow  him,  except  to  remark 
that  the  improvement  of  our  criminal  law  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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Mamphs  of  the  system  he  repudiates,  and  that  the  standard  by  which 
they  have  been  reformed  has  either  been  one  derived  from  **  human 
arg^ument,"  or  that  higher  one  to  which  he  appeals  was  found  sadly 
unequal  to  the  task  for  many  long  and  weary  years. 

Very  few  churchmen  will  thusl  Lord  Robert  Montagu  for  the  plea 
^which  he  sets  up  in  favour  of  national  churches  in  his  "  Four  experi- 
ments of  Church  and  State. "^    A  national  Church,  as  such,  should 
have,  in  his  opinion,  no  theological  or  dogmatic  basis,  but  rest  solely 
upon  its  character  as  an  association  for  putting  down  evil  generally. 
At  this  rate  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adhering  to  a  Church  which 
adequately  responds  to  such  a  calling,  but,  unfortunately,  the  question 
is  not  to  be  turned  in  this  facile  fashion.     There  neither  is,  nor  ever 
has  been,  any  national  Church  contented  with  such  a  restricted  sphere ; 
much  more  than  a  moral  purpose  has  been  set  forth  by  every  Christian 
Church  that  ever  existed ;  and  however  true  his  lordship's  rambling 
account  may  be  of  the  collateral  results  of  those  higher  purposes 
which  they  have  always  had  in  view,  the  conflicts  of  centuries  have 
not  led  churchmen  in  any  way  to  drop  pretensions  which  they  fortify 
by   appeals  to  a  higher  sanction  than  any  the  world  can  give.     So 
long  as  those  higher  sanctions  are  believed  in  the  conflict  must  con- 
tinue, and  the  Church  of  England  is  as  far  from  resigning  the  appeal 
to  them  as  any  of  her  rivals.     The  last  defender  of  dogmatic  belief 
must  die  with^nt^  theohgia  on  his  lips  before  such  restricted  views  of 
the  functions  of  a  national  Church  can  become  general ;  and  however  this 
may  be  the  logical  result  of  his  lordship's  lucubrations,  we  fancy  he 
would  be  far  from  welcoming  it.    Every  form  of  Church  government 
which  he  repudiates  as  degenerating  into  some  form  of  spiritual 
despotism,  aspires  by  some  shorter  cut  to  the  end  which  he  sets  up 
as  its  only  Intimate  aspiration.    As  long  as  there  are  differences  in 
the  world  on  dogmatic  questions,  the  conflict  <^  Churches  must  con- 
tinue as  their  only  vital  expression. 

Dr.  Edward  Eeich,  of  Cassel,  has  brought  together  from  travellers 
and  historians  a  very  full  account  of  the  marriage  tie^  in  all  times  and 
countries.  There  is  no  human  institution  which,  in  itself,  throws  so 
great  a  light  upon  the  degree  of  progress  made  by  any  nation  or  tribe ; 
all  the  social  ideas  prevalent  among  them  are  reflected  in  their  views 
of  marriage.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  this  review  of  the  different 
forms  which  it  has  put  on,  that  the  nature  of  the  tie  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  character  and  direction  <^  those  ideas  which 
govern  and  direct  any  particular  community.  Satisfying  the  most  im* 
perious  of  human  passions  on  the  one  hand,  and  lying  as  it  does  at  the 
very  basis  of  human  society,  marriage  cannot  be  expected  to  display 
those  ideal  forms  which  are  dreamt  of  by  the  imagination  until  a  greater 
harmony  between  the  self-regarding  and  the  social  feelii^  is  brought 
about  by  a  general  advance  ol*  knowledge  that  cannot  reascmably  be  ex- 

8  «The  Four  Experiments  in  Chnroh  and  State  and  the  Conflict  of  Obarches." 
By  Lord  Bobert  A^ntagu,  M.P.    London  :  Longman  and  Co.    1864. 
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pected  for  many  generations.  The  desires  of  one  generation  are  the 
conquest  of  following  ones,  and  the  means  of  conquest  are  a  full 
insight  into  the  past.  In  this  respect,  Dr.  Reich's  book  is  more  valu- 
able than  in  his  criticism  on  the  existing  practices  bj  which  the  State 
endeavours  in  his  own  country  to  regulate,  in  the  interest  of  the  exist- 
ing community,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  will  allow  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  There  is  a  certain  violence  of 
tone  in  his  denunciation  of  the  police  regulations,  to  which  marriage 
is  subjected  in  many  of  the  German  States,  which  is  out  of  harmony 
with  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject;  soHd  conviction  is  the 
only  basis  of  progress  in  this  matter.  The  sacramental  character  with 
which  marriage  was  invested  in  the  middle  ages,  like  so  many  other 
institutions  of  that  time,  was  substantially  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  lawlessness  and  violence  which  .could  be  rendered  amenable  to  no 
restraint  that  was  not  supported  by  their  superstitions.  Under  the 
shelter  of  theological  sanctions,  men  found  the  opportunity  of  entering 
on  full  possession  of  their  minds  and  bodies ;  less  terrible  ones  would 
have  been  inefficient,  and  we  are  far  from  believing  that  their  efficiency 
is  exhausted,  however  great  the  shock  their  foundation  has  received. 
An  indirect  proof  of  this  truth  may  be  found  in  the  ^absence  of  any 
practical  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  most  ardent  satirists  of  our 
existing  laws  on  the  subject.  Into  its  physiological  and  pathological 
details  we  do  not  care  to  follow  the  author,  but  this  division  of  his 
book  is  as  full  and  well  studied  as  the  first  and  larger  historical  division. 
The  abundant  and  careful  references  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
author  has  gathered  his  information  will  be  found  very  valuable  to 
any  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  from  any  of  the  numerous  points 
of  view  from  which  it  may  be  taken  up. 

In  two  volumes  which  he  calls  Caxtoniana^  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has 
collected  a  mass  of  those  reflections  on  life,  literature,  and  manners, 
which,  when  they  occur  in  his  novels,  are  submitted  to  as  an  infliction 
that  must  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  animated  action,  epigram- 
matic dialogue,  and  interesting  construction  to  which  they  serve  as 
padding.  Were  it  not  for  the  popularity  of  Tupper  we  should  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  public  the  clever  author  could  have 
in  view  in  composing  this  mass  of  pompous  common-place,  of  poor 
thoughts  in  sumptuous  raiment,  of  trite  reflections  set  forth  with  an 
air  of  the  profoundest  wisdom.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  anywhere  to 
show  a  more  complete  misunderstanding  than  the  author  (Usplays  of 
his  own  powers  throughout  these  volumes;  an  artist  in  the  most 
thorough  sense  of  the  term,  in  conception,  and  in  talent,  he  will 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher;  quick  perception  and  great 
facility  of  expression  are  set  to  do  the  work  of  patient  study  and  sus- 
tained thought.  The  laborious  neatness  of  verbal  construction  over- 
whelms the  reader,  and  he  longs  with  the  Danish  Queen  for  more 
matter  and  less  art.  The  art,  too,  in  these  volumes,  is  but  little  more 
than  an  intellectual  millinery.     On  every  topic  the  author  runs  on 

'  "  Caxtoniana :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Mannen."    By 
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without  any  restraint,  but  that  which  is  implied  in  an  artificiallj 
balanced  period.  The  frequent  moral  paradoxes  of  his  novels  are  far 
more  wholesome  than  the  ethical  attitudinizing  of  these  essays  for 
which  their  writer  bespeaks  a  place  beside  his  other  works.  Whatever 
place  may  be  granted  to  them  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Maguire's  history  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland,  which 
is  associatdi  with  the  name  of  Father  Mathew,^  is  in  many  respects 
the  counterpart  of  the  movement  itself.  The  whole  subject  is  handled 
entirely  ah  extra,  and  is  treated  in  a  tone  of  indiscriminating  wonder 
and  astonishment  that  partakes  largely  of  the  unreasoning  enthusiasm 
by  which  its  short-lived  vitality  was  supported.  No  sure  foundation 
can  be  laid  for  sobriety  in  a  method  which  attempts  to  combat  intem- 
perance by  an  excitement  greater  than  itself  a£fbrds.  The  passionate 
allegiance  which  is  given  to  a  venerated  name,  even  when  aided  bv  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  such  sacramental  symbols  as  a  card  or  medal, 
has  no  roots  in  itself.  As  soon  as  the  influence  of  personal  reverence 
is  weakened  by  time  or  distance,  when  the  temporary  enthusiasm 
has  subsided  an4  old  habits  knock  at  the  door  of  the  swept  and  gar- 
nished chamber,  the  symbol  exerts  no  more  power  than  an  African  fetisch. 
The  movement,  the  apostle,  and  their  historian,  are  all  thoroughly 
Irish,  and  a  fire  of  straw  is  a  fit  emblem  for  all  three.  Mr.  Maguire 
makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  Father  Mathew's  success;  it  ia 
simply  heaven-sent,  and  to  be  explained  only  by  his  vocation ;  it  is  not 
thus  that  any  one  can  be  satisfied  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  reasonable 
conclusions  on  what  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. Its  causes  must  be  sought  more  in  the  excitable  character 
of  the  population  among  which  it  displayed  itself  than  in  the  trifling 
circumstances  which  attended  it.  A  collection,  however  large,  of 
more  or  less  amusing  anecdotes  connected  with  the  subject  does  but 
little  else  than  display  the  singular  want  of  cool  reflection  with  which 
the  movement  was  animated  and  maintained.  The  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  the  pledge  was  administered  to  hasty  postulants,  and 
oden  forced  upon  unwilling  ones,  the  strange  thoughtlessness  which 
often  imposed  an  oath  against  drinking  upon  men  whUe  yet  intoxicated, 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  lastmg  consequences.  Sobriety 
that  is  not  born  of  self-command  is  but  another  kind  of  slavery ;  it 
may  be  to  a  master  less  degrading  in  a  physical  sense,  but  has  no  firm 
moral  root  from  which  a  stable  progress  or  even  sure  release  can  be  ex- 
pected. This  movement  has  of  late  met  with  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
religious  revivals  in  Ireland,  from  which  no  sane  man  looks  for  more 
permanent  results.  These  efforts  to  draw  from  excited  feeling  that 
which  only  knowledge  and  conviction  can  continuously  supply  must 
inevitably  share  the  fate  of  the  seed  which  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  be 
trampled  underfoot  by  the  next  passing  feeling  which  shall  prove  as 
strong  as  the  memory  of  that  which  is  relied  upon.  The  purity  of 
character  and  unquestionable  self-devotion  of  the   Bev.  Theobald 

<  <*  Father  Mathew:    a  Biography.*'     By  J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  author  of 
**  Borne  :  its  Rulers,  and  its  Inttitutioiis."    London :  Longman  and  Co.  1868. 
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Mathew  undoubtedly  deserved  a  permanent  record,  and  it  ma^  he 
allowed  that  a  very  full  insight  into  his  virtues  and  weaknesses  is  to 
be  arrived  at  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Maguire*8  pages ;  but  the  reader 
has  to  extract  it  from  a  chorus  of  indiscriminate  laudations,  and  to 
wade  thi'ough  a  mass  of  sentimental  stories  given  with  an  exhausting 
detail  that  will  sorely  try  the  patience  of  most.  A  much  shorter  and 
aimpler  account  would  have  far  better  answered  the  purpose  of  reviving 
the  recollection  of  an  amiable  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  very  intelligent 
nor  strong-minded  man. 

Dr.  F.  Spiegel  has  brought  together,  from  various  learned  periodicals 
to  which  he  had  contributed  them,  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Iranian 
peoples  between  the  Indus  and  Tigris.^  They  form  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  human  race,  both  in  an 
antiquarian  and  ethnographical  point  of  view.  He  enters  on  a  com- 
parison between  their  sacred  writings  and  those  of  the  ancient  Indiana, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Semitic  races.  The  Zendavesta  is  placed  by 
him  between  the  Vedas  and  G^enesis ;  and  the  modifications  which  i^ 
doctrines  have  undergone  are  displayed  in  a  full  criticism  of  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  the  Parsees,  who,  in  their  new  homes  in  Southern 
India,  still  struggle  to  maintain  the  religion  and  beliefs  of  their  Per- 
sian forefathers.  This  volume  must  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are 
enp^affed  in  those  Etymological  studies  on  which  its  arguments  are 
ohiefiy  based. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Empire  in  India,^  Major  Bell  has  published  a 
aeries  of  letters  from  Madras  and  other  places,  in  which  he  subjects 
Lord  Dalhousie's  policy  of  annexation  to  the  severest  criticism. 
Though  this  policy  has  in  many  of  its  features  been  given  up,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  which  it  resulted. 
In  reviewing  the  Camatic,  Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jhansi  cases,  Major 
Bell,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  letter  of  treaties  concluded  with  the 
reigning  families,  and  interpreting  their  terms  in  the  sense  they  would 
convey  to  Indian  conceptions,  finds  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
charge  of  unjust  spoliation  against  the  Supreme  Government.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  absolutely  certain  that  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
in  question  can  only  be  so  construed.  Where  the  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  two  adverse  interpretations,  the  only  guide  is  to  be 
found  in  principles  of  general  utility  ;  and  although  Major  Bell  would 
himself  not  shrink  from  bringing  his  conclusions  to  this  test,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  volume  endeavours  to  establish  them  on  this  very 
ffround,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  separate  treatment  of  the  casea 
just  alluded  to,  he  restricts  the  question  to  the  mere  verbal  interpreta* 
tion  of  treaties ;  and  by  his  mode  of  treatment  on  this  narrow  ground 
appears  to  beg  the  question.  Every  one  of  these  cases  turns  upon  the 
terms  of  contracts  made  with  a  native  prince,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors.   The  whole  controversy  hinges  upon  the  word  heir.     In  the 

^  '*Efmn,  das  land  swiioheii  dem  Indus  und  HgriB."  Yon  I>r.  F.  Bpieg«L 
Berlin  :  F.  Dammler.    London  :  D.  Natt  1868. 

^  **  The  Empire  in  India :  Letters  from  Biadras  and  other  Flaoes.**  Bf  MtAor 
Eraas  BelL  London  :  Trttboer  and  Go.  1861 
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Hindoo  sense  a  man  can  never  want  beirs.  Even  should  he  die  with- 
out children,  natural  or  adopted,  his  wife  has  the  power,  and  a  reli^ 
gious  Hindoo  would  also  feel  it  her  duty,  to  adopt  an  heir  for  him,  that 
those  ceremonies  might  be  performed  at  his  interment  which 
are  called  for  by  his  religion  at  the  hands  of  a  son.  We,  however, 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  our  treaties  with 
native  princes  in  which  the  word  heir  occurs,  contemplated  one  thus 
made,  as  it  were,  to  order. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  another  sense  the  question  is  also 
open,  and  a  sense  in  which  it  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration. 
After  the  special  argument  devoted  to  each  case.  Major  Bell  enters  on 
the  consideration  of  those  general  motives  of  policy  which  are  effectively 
the  true  standard  to  which  they  should  be  referred.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  at  all  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs 
that  we  hold  our  dominion  in  the  East  by  the  same  means  by  which  it 
was  acquired.  An  occupancy  and  growing  power  of  an  hundred  years 
'  has  left  few  traces  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  our  supremacy.  Confidence  and  sympathy  are  not 
to  be  won  by  the  sword,  and  without  either,  no  sure  foundation  cau  be 
laid  either  for  the  continuance  of  our  power  or  for  the  best  welfare  of  those 
subjected  to  it.  Major  Bell  is  a  staunch,  able,  and  well-informed  advo* 
cate  for  a  thorough  revision  of  our  mode  of  governing  our  possessions  in 
India.  A  conciliated  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  nobility  is,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  instrument  by  which  we  can  hope  either  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  our  government  or  to  secure  it  from  a  constant  liability  to  attack. 
By  offering  in  the  fullest  manner  the  highest  rewards  in  our  power  to 
able  and  educated  natives,  we  may,  he  thinks,  make  partizans  of  the 
class  which  we  must  otherwise  continue  to  estrange,  and  from  which 
most  of  our  dangers  are,  in  future,  to  be  dreaded.  Every  independent 
principality  which  we  have  gradually  enclosed  in  the  area  of  our 
dominion,  should,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  rather  fostered  than  ab* 
Borbed,  and  even  where  possible  new  ones  should  be  established. 

"I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  the  maximum  of  immediate  dominion  and  direct 
Earopjean  agency  involves  the  minimum  of  Earopean  influence :  whatever  tend^ 
to  facilitate  and  promote  intercourse  and  harmony  between  the  higher  classes  of 
India  and  the  higher  classes  of  Great  Britain,  will  tend  to  assimilate  their  habita 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  to  diffuse  new  ideas  and  new  wants  among  the 
mass  of  the  population.  We  must  gain  the  leaders,  and  the  flock  will 
fbUow." 

The  native  misrule  with  which  we  have  been  disgusted,  must  be 
improved  by  friendly  influence,  and  not  abrogated  in  the  interest  of 
the  subject ;  thousands,  who  cannot  compreheud  our  motives,  and  give 
us  no  credit  for  anything  but  what  appears  to  them  high-handecl 
injustice  to  families  they  have  been  accustomed  to  fear  and 
reverence.  We  relieve  them  of  the  fear,  but  cannot  destroy  the  old* 
established  reverence.  If  these  opinions  had  been  expressed  by  any 
home  student  of  our  Indian  policy,  they  would  be  at  once  disposed  of 
as  unpractical,  and  as  betraying  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  impassable 

rU*  which  Hes  between  Indian  and  European  ways  of  thought,  but  it 
impossible  to  adopt  this  tone   with  anyone  so  manifestly  wett 
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acquainted  as  the  author  with  Indian  life  and  character.  We  have  in 
many  points  acquired  the  respect  of  our  Indian  subjects ;  is  it  not  also 
possible  to  arrive  at  their  affection  ?  The  strong  make  few  allowances 
for  the  vices  of  the  weak ;  and  we  have  been,  perhaps,  too  apt,  both 
for  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  the  natives,  to  turn  with  disgust  from 
features  of  Indian  character  which  we  have  rather  aggravated  than 
improved.  An  effort  to  govern  India,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  is  one  not  to  be  set  about  in  a  hurry,  and  Major  Bell  is  the 
last  man  to  advocate  anything  like  a  precipitate  action  on  the  principles 
he  advocates ;  but  he  makes  out  a  strong  case,  and  is  so  thoroughly 
well-informed,  that  his  arguments  can  only  be  met  by  assertions  of  their 
being  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  native  character.  An  assertion  of  this 
kind  would  be  very  hardy  in  the  face  of  what  he  brings  forward.  In  con- 
clusion, we  strongly  recommend  these  letters  to  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  our  Indian  dependency, 
assuring  them  that  whether  they  become  converts  or  not  to  the  views 
of  the  author,  they  cannot  but  reap  valuable  information  from  his  pages, 
or  fail  to  be  pleased  by  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  he  advocates 
a  change  of  policy  in  the  East  which,  at  least,  promises  results  of  the 
utmost  importance.  That  such  a  policy  would  call  for  the  rarest 
judgment  and  self-control  is  unquestionable,  but  great  results  are  only 
to  be  had  bv  corresponding  exertions.  If  this  be  thought  to  add  to  its 
difficulties,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute  to  its  condemnation, 
but  is  rather  a  fresh  recommendation  to  its  attentive  consideration. 

If  it  were  not  for  its  affectation,  Mr.  Reade's  book  on  the  "  Coast 
of  Africa'*'  would  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  descriptions  of  a 
country  very  Uttle  known,  and  to  which,  of  late,  much  attention  has 
been  devoted.  But  his  unquestionable  good  sense  is  dressed  out  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  smartness  of  its 
attire.  If  he  has  a  good  story  to  tell,  he  so  polishes  and  completes  it 
that  faith  breaks  down  under  the  accumulated  claims  he  makes  upon 
it.  Often  humourous  and  witty,  he  never  counts  the  cost  of  the  effect 
he  seeks ;  and  if  he  has  a  pathetic  tale  to  tell,  mostly  ends  it  with  a 
pathos  upon  an  absurd  principle  of  moral  relief.  These,  however,  are 
but  faults  of  exuberance,  and  may  be  regarded  as  passing  peculiarities 
of  the  author.  The  worst  of  the  affectations  to  which  he  is  subject 
is  that  of  the  fine  gentleman,  because  one  that  is  in  itself  essentially 
vulgar.  Though  he  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 'the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  country  he  describes,  and  though  these 
questions  are  neither  few  nor  easily  mastered,  he  everywhere  assumes 
the  air  of  writing  for  his  amusement,  and  offers  what  is  really  the 
result  of  much  labour,  as  the  relaxation  of  a  young  man  about  town 
in  search  of  something  fresher  than  Pall-mall ;  like  a  gaboon  agent 
who  once  very  opportunely  invited  him  to  dinner  while  ascending  the 
Ncomo,  ho  indirectly  apologizes  for  the  best  meal  he  can  set  betore  us, 
and  endeavours  to  impress  upon  us  that  under  other  circumstances  he 

»  "  Sftvi(fe  Africa.*'  By  W.  W.  Beade,  Fellow  of  the  Geographioal  and  An- 
thropological Societies  of  London,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris.     London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    1868. 
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would -have  given  ua  champagne.  In  spite  of  these  peculiarities  his 
book  is  not  only  most  interesting  throughout,  but  when  he  has  a 
special  subject  which  calls  for  careful  investigation  and  serious  statement, 
he  lays  aside  his  smartness,  and  proves  that  he  can  be  instructive,  too, 
when  he  cares  to  be  so.  His  investigations  into  the  natural  history  of 
the  gorilla  are  full  and  complete.  He  authoritatively  sets  aside  all  the 
fearful  features  with  which  M.  du  Chaillu  had  endowed  this  beast,  and 
shows  him  to  be  as  timid  and  harmless  as  the  other  large  apes. 

*'  That  which  I  can  attest  from  my  own  personal  experience  (he  says)  is  as 
follows : — I  have  seen  the  nests  of  gorillas.  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
they  are  used  as  beds,  or  only  as  lying-in  couches.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  their 
tracks,  and  could  tell  by  them  that  the  gorilla  goes  habitually  on  all  fours.  I 
have  never  seen  the  tracks  of  two  gorillas  in  company.  I  have  seen  a  young 
gorilla  and  a  chimpanzee  in  a  domestic  state.  They  were  equally  docile.  1 
nave  seen  the  dung  of  a  gorilla,  which  resembles  that  of  a  man ;  and  I  cau  say 
positively  that  the  gorilla  sometimes  runs  away  from^man,  for  I  have  been  near 
enough  to  hear  one  run  away  from  me.  fiotn  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee 
attack  by  biting.  A  white  man  has  never  yet  bagsed  a  gorilla  or  chimpanzee. 
The  warmess  of  these  animals,  the  uncertainty  of  their  haunts,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  hunters  will  always  render  ape-shooting  a  difficult  task,  and  one 
which  offers  more  interest  to  the  naturalist  than  to  the  sportsman.  At  present 
we  possess  only  the  evidence  of  native  hunters,  collected  by  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Savage,  Ford,  and  myself." 

The  account  he  gives  of  the  Fans,  among  whom  he  lived  for  some 
time,  though  confirming  the  accounts  of  their  cannibalism,  disproves 
any  special  ferocity  to  attend  upon  that  custom  ;  indeed,  he  treats  this 
subject  with  so  much  charitable  philosophy  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  has  the  best  reasons  for  assuring  us  that  man  tastes  very 
much  like  monkey,  only  is  a  little  fatter  and  more  succulent.  His 
resolute  superiority  to  all  prejudices  stands  him  in  good  stead  while 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  efforts  we  have  so  long 
made  for  its  suppression.  His  last  conclusion  is  that  to  which  almost 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  have  now  come,  viz. :-~ 

''That  the  export  of  slt^ves  from  Africa  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  coasts 
being  walled  with  civilization ;  that  the  trade  is  now  confined  almost  entirely 
to  Congo ;  and  that  English  settlements  in  that  country  would  drive  it  entirely 
from  the  west  coast." 

The  whole  stretch,  however,  of  this  coast  is  so  unhealthy  that  even 
the  blacks  degenerate  after  a  few  generations,  and  sink  below  the 
type  of  their  forefathers  who  descended  from  the  high  grounds  of  the 
interior.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  continuous  migration  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  Mr.  Beade  has  collected  many  valuable  and 
interesting  details.  On  the  general  question  of  the  future  of  Africa, 
a  comparison  of  our  modes  of  treating  the  Negro  with  those  of  the 
French  in  Sen^ambia,  and  of  the  Mohammedans  in  central  Africa  is  full 
of  indications  that  are  more  valuable  than  likely  to  be  at  once  accepted 
as  guides  in  our  intercourse  with  the  native  tnbes.  Mr.  Eeade,  af\«r 
visiting  all  the  Southern  stations,  passed  some  time  in  the  French 
settlements,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  those  measures 
which  there  already  promise  a  success  we  have  long  struggled  for  in 
Tain. 
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^  Some  Glimpses  into  Life  in  the  Far  East**^^  is  a  gossiping  account  of 
tbe  external  features  of  society  thirty  years  since,  in  Penang,  Singapore, 
and  the  Straits.  They  are  the  remembrance  of  a  boy's  impressions, 
and  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Captain  S.  Osborne's  "  Quedah." 
Apparently  a  planter,  and  consequently  in  the  eyes  of  Penang  officials 
an  mterloper,  the  author  fully  shares  those  feelings  of  exanperation  and 
wounded  vanity  which  the  covenanted  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  at  that  time  not  slow  to  provoke.  He  takes  his 
revenge  by  highly-coloured  portraits  of  corrupt  and  incompetent 
''  civil  servants,"  and  sets  beside  them  as  foils  sketches  of  local  celeb- 
rities with,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  a  qualified  success.  Although 
he  betrays  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  powers  that  were,  he 
conveys  at  the  same  time  a  general  sense  of  the  truth  of  his  views. 
His  pages  abound  in  stories  of  Malay  pirates,  aUigators,  and  wild 
beasts,  some  of  which  are  to  the  fidl  as  striking  as  reliable  in  all 
their  details.  On  the  general  practice  of  Europeans  in  these  settle* 
ments,  and  in  China,  of  forming  connexions  with  native  women  he  is 
very  condemnatory,  and  shows  how  often  it  brings  abont  the  most 
unhappy  results  both  to  the  European  himself  and  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  his  power  and  influence  which  are  by  these  connexions  often 
directed  rather  by  the  oriental  feelings  and  customs  of  the  Nonia  than 
by  those  which  her  master  brought  with  him  from  Europe.  Though 
sUght  in  construction,  and  very  careless  in  style,  the  book  has  a  certain 
freshness  and  air  of  direct  experience,  which  are  not  without  their  attrac- 
tions, and  leaves  the  impression  when  you  lay  it  down  that  the  couple 
of  hours  given  to  its  perusal  have  not  been  altogether  thrown  away. 

Very  different  from  the  idyllic  pictures  drawn  by  the  first  navigators 
of  those  seas  are  the  accounts  of  recent  voyages  in  the  Pacific.  Partly 
this  arises  from  a  fuller  knowledge,  that  will  not  admit  of  the  colour- 
ing from  Bousseau's  philosophy  which  so  greatly  influenced  the  early 
historians  of  geographical  discovery  in  these  regions.  But,  most  of 
all  is  this  difi'erent  picture  to  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  tree  of 
European  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which  has  borne  such  strange 
theological,  social,  and  commercial  fruit  among  the  islanders.  Our  dis- 
eases have  carried  such  havoc  into  their  villages,  that  in  several  of  these 
islands,  after  offering  libations  to  their  gods  at  their  evening  meal, 
they  address  any  ship  seen  in  the  offing  with  this  prayer :  *'  There 
is  ava  for  you,  O  sailing  gods  !  do  not  come  ashore  in  this  place,  but 
be  pleased  to  depart  ^ong  the  ocean  to  some  other  land."  A  veiy 
fair  report  of  thefar  present  condition  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hood^ 
account  of  the  cruise  of  the  Miwn  in  1862,^*  for  the  purposes  of  inspec- 
tion and  police,  and  to  collect  fines  imposed  upon  the  islanders  for  mis- 
conduct in  the  matter  of  stranded  ships,  or  boats  which  visit  them  for 
fresh  provisions.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  overwhelming  power  of 
an  English  man-of-war  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear  where  the  case 

10  (( goQie  Glimpses  into  Life  in  the  Far  Esit"  London  :  Biohardeon  and  Co. 
1864. 

iA  *<Notes  ai  a  GniiM  in  H.M.8.  Fawn  in  the  Weetern  Padilc,  in  the  Year 
1862."    By  T.  H.  Hood.    Edinburgh  :  Bdmonston  and  Doof  hs.  1868. 
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has  not  been  judged  with  that  favourable  consideration  which  ought  to 
attend  it.  The  Jbewi  touched  at  Uvea,  or  Wallis  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  payment  of  a  fine  of  twenty  tons  of  cocoa-nut  on,  value 
about  600r.,  inflictjBd  by  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  Mk  upon  the 
natives  for  plundering  a  vessel  which  got  ashore  on  the  reef  and  for 
maltreating  her  crew.  This  Cornish  custom  of  theirs  must  certainly  be 
>ut  down,  but  in  this  case  it  would  seem  from  the  evidence  collected 
y  Mr.  Hood,  that  the  vessel  was  lost  through  the  captain's  refusal  to 
take  a  pilot  after  he  had  threatened  to  flog  one  of  the  native  chiefs 
who  had  offered  his  services.  The  queen  of  the  island  admitted  that 
some  things  had  been  taken  when  washed  ashore,  but  declared  they 
had  been  returned  as  soon  as  she  became  aware  of  it,  and  that  it  was 
quite  false  that  the  crew  had  been  maltreated.  The  claimant's  repre- 
sentative had  agreed  to  take  half  the  quantity  of  oil ;  but  Captain 
Cator,  of  course,  had  no  discretion  iu  the  matter,  and  was  obliged  to 
enforce  payment  of  the  whole  amount,  though  the  statements  of  the 
queen  were  confirmed  by  all  the  Europeans  in  the  island ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  complainant  had  opened  a  store  with  the  very  goods 
returned  by  the  natives  and  those  lefb  in  the  vessel,  which  were 
brought  off  for  him,  and  sold  them  to  these  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  savage  robbers.  Few,  we  think,  can  fad  to  agree  with  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Hood's  concluding  remarks  on  this  transaction : — 

*<It  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  oases,  certainly,  which  has  come  under  oar 
notice,  of  the  unfair  treatment  the  Polynesian  islanders  too  often  experience  at 
the  lumds  of  the  Papalangis;  and  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  the  more 
intolerable  when  it  is  considered  that  H.M.S.  Mk  took  away  from  Uvea 
thirteen  shipwr^ed  British  subjects,  saved  by  the  natives.  A  vessel  having 
foundered  at  sea  off  Savaii,  the  crew  constructed  a  raft,  upon  which  they  were 
driven  before  the  strong  south-east  wind  towards  the  island,  which  they  m  vain 
endeavoured  to  reach.  They  were  observed  helplessly  drifting  past  its  shores 
by  the  natives,  who  swam  out,  and  towed  the  raft  through  the  breakers  into 
the  reef :  no  slight  undertaking  even  for  Polynesian  swimmers.  Manv  of  the 
men  were  so  exhausted  that  thev  could  not  walk,  and  were  carried  oy  them 
kindly  into  their  houses,  where  au  the  thirteen  were  hospitably  taken  care  of, 
and  supplied  with  aJl  the  luxiuies  within  reach,  until  they  were  afforded  the 
means  of  leaving.  For  this  they  were  m\mificently  rewarded  with  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  man,  the  estimated  value  of  an  English  sailor  by 
his  countrymen  who  inflicted  the  severe  penalty  of  nearly  a  year's  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  island  upon  the  people  of  Uvea  because  one  or  two  of  them  had 
appropriated  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  goods  floating  about  the  reef." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  effect  on  the 
simple  congregation  of  a  sermon  which  Mr.  Hood  heard  in  one 
of  the  Samoan  Islands,  which  consisted  of  a  tirade  a^nst  the  ^  Poor 
Pope,"  as  the  preacher  called  him,  and  the  catholic  missionaries  of 
the  island,  for  withholding  the  Bible  from  the  natives,  geologists  also 
receiving  theur  share  of  the  anathemas,  being  in  some  mysterious  way 
chargeable  with  the  same  offence.  The  Protestants  seem,  however,  no 
way  behind  the  Catholics  in  the  use  of  weapons,  which  have  been 
frequently  supposed  peculiarly  Bomish.  In  another  island  of  this 
group— 

**A  girl  was  being  carried  to  the  grave  by  her  friends,  having  been,  to  all 
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appearance,  dead  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  she  awoke  from  the  trance  in 
which  she  had  been.  When  recovered  a  little,  being  asked  what  she  had  seen, 
she  told  her  wondering  friends  that  she  had  been  at  the  gate  of  heayen,  and 
was  met  there  by  an  angel,  whom  she  described  with  the  most  imaginative 
minuteness,  convincing  all  the  superstitious  people  that  she  had  actually  seen 
all  she  related.  She  was  told  by  this  celestial  oeing  that  there  was  but  one 
religion  only,  and  that  tlie  people  who  alone  could  gain  admittance  at  the  gate 
were  Protestants.  Many  of  tne  Roman  Catholics  here  it  is  said  have  taken 
the  alarm,  and  left  their  priest." 

The  Cbrifitian  religion  seems  to  sit  but  lightly  upon  any  of  them,  for 
they  will  throw  off  their  profession  for  a  time  when  tempted  to  indulge 
in  any  of  their  national  customs,  too  fla^antly  in  contradiction  with 
its  precepts,  and  quietly  return  to  their  profession  when  they  have 
earned  out  their  purpose.  The  cruise  of  the  Faum  extended  from 
Sydney  to  the  Samoan  Islands  and  back  by  the  Feejees  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  account  of  the  domestic  politics  of  these  small  archipe- 
lagoes, of  their  productions,  and  inhabitants,  given  by  Mr.  Hood,  is 
very  full  and  impartial ;  and  we  regret  that  our  space  will  not  admit 
of  a  fuller  notice  of  his  book,  to  which  he  has  appended — what  ought 
always  to  be  published  with  everj  account  of  a  sea  voya^^e — a  track  chart 
of  the  route  followed  by  the  ship.  It  is  not,  however,  lettered  in  such 
exact  conformity  with  the  text  as  could  be  desired,  and  falls  very  short 
of  the  admirable  completeness  of  German  maps  of  a  similar  character, 
as  all  will  acknowledge  who  remember  the  admirable  one  which  accom- 
panied the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Austrian  frigate  the  I^ovara 
in  these  seas. 

Miss  Cobbe  has  collected  into  a  little  volume  those  papers  on 
Baalbec,  Cairo,  Rome,  the  Dead  Sea,  Athens,  and  Jerusalem,  which  she 
first  published  in  ''  Fraser*s  Magazine.^'  Many  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  already  familiar  with  them.  No  one,  however,  can  regret  that 
they  are  thus  brought  together  in  a  more  handy  form.  The  subjects 
might  be  supposed  worn  and  threadbare,  but  how  little  this  is  the  case 
will  soon  be  found  by  those  who  take  up  this  charming  collection  of 
Impressions  de  Voyage.  As  she  very  justly  remarks,  everyone  brings 
home  different  impressions ;  and  those  who  cannot,  for  want  of  means, 
leisure,  or  opportunity,  gather  them  for  themselves,  could  hardly  have 
a  better  introduction  to  the  scenes  visited  than  that  here  afforded  by 
Miss  Cobbe.  The  freshness  and  originality  of  her  remarks,  the  genuine 
sympathy  for  every  human  feeling,  and  the  sharp  observation  which 
allows  no  characteristic  feature  to  escape,  however  different  the  forms 
of  civilization  under  which  they  display  themselves,  make  this  a  very 
delightful  book.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  tone  of  affectionate  femi- 
nine enthusiasm  about  the  author  which  one  at  first  sight  hardly 
knows  whether  to  love  or  laugh  at ;  but  the  sound  sense  and  large 
charity  that  pervade  all  her  reflections  make  it  impossible  to  do  the 
latter,  and  the  great  extent  and  accuracy  of  her  information  often  gives 
them  a  fulness  and  depth  that  is  not  usiially  found  iu  a  lady's  chronicle 
of  foreign  travel. 

11  «<The  CitiM  of  the  Pist."  ^y  F.  P.  Cobbe.  London  :  TrUbner  and  Co. 
1864. 
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An  " old  bushman's"  accouDt  of  a  spring  and  summer  in  the  most 
northern  province  of  Sweden^*  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  practical 
naturalist  and  especially  to  the  ornithologist,  as  the  main  purpose  of 
his  journey  was  to  collect  fine  specimens  of  the  birds  which  frequent 
these  high  latitudes  in  the  early  summer ;  but  his  description  of  a  very 
interesting  country  that  is  but  little  known  to  southern  Europeans 
gives  his  book  a  general  interest  which  will  render  it  attractive  to  a 
larger  circle  of  readers.  It  has  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  all 
such  descriptions,  an  air  of  unexaggerated  truthfulness,  especially  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  adventurous  expeditions  among  the  forests  and 
on  the  hiUs  or  high  lands  which  form  the  chief  features  of  the 
country.  The  rule  he  laid  down,  never  to  recount  any  traveUer's  tales, 
however  probable  in  themselves,  but  to  restrict  himself  to  his  own 
personal  experience,  if  it  has  deprived  his  pages  of  many  of  an  animated 
story  of  hunting  exploits  with  bears  and  gluttons,  has  at  least  had 
this  good  effect — the  reader  feels  that  he  can  put  the  fullest  confidence 
in  what  he  has  before  him.  We  have  never  met  with  a  more  excellent 
account  of  the  suffering  endured  in  a  sub-arctic  snowstorm  than  that 
given  in  this  volume.  For  purposes  of  sport  it  is  sufficient  to  start 
from  England  late  in  the  spring ;  but  as  the  author  wished  to  be  on 
the  spot  as  soon  as  the  birds  began  to  build, — for  it  was  part  of  his 
purpose  to  make  a  collection  of  their  eggs — he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
winter  journey,  by  sledging  up  the  whole  length  of  the  country  to 
Lulea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  from  thence  inland  to 
Quickiock,  close  under  the  mountain  ridge  which  divides  Sweden  from 
Norway.  The  first  and  much  longer  part  of  this  journey  is  rendered 
so  easy  by  the  excellent  postal  arrangements  of  the  Government,  that 
no  one  need  be  deterred  from  undertaking  it  who  wishes  to  find  em- 
ployment for  either  gun  or  fishing-rod  in  a  country  which  gives  full 
opportunity  of  good  sport  for  either.  The  fullest  directions  are  given 
in  this  volume  for  the  necessary  equipment,  and  a  cheaper  or  more 
enjoyable  trip  can  hardly  be  imagined.  In  the  middle  and  southern 
districts  the  elk  is  to  be  found,  m  private  forests  it  is  true,  but  the 
hospitable  landowners  are  always  ready  to  invite  a  stranger  to  their 
annual  hunts.  The  lakes  and  streams  in  this  most  watery  country 
abound  in  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  and  char,  the  last  especially  of 
great  weight ;  if  these  things  in  the  wildest  landscape,  and  among  the 
simplest  people,  are  attractive  to  any,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
avail  themselves  of  the  instructions  of  an  ''  old  bushman." 

We  do  not  kuow  of  any  book  more  calculated  to  interest  the  young 
in  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire  than  the  excellent  compilation 
lately  published  by  Mrs.  Bray.^*  It  is  an  enormous  advance  upon  the 
usual  bare  list  of  isolated  facts  with  which  children  are  too  often  tor- 
mented under  the  name  of  geography.  Not  only  is  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  its  kind  within  the  necessary  limits  of  a  schoolbooky 

^  *'  A  Spring  and  Summer  in  Lapland :  with  Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  Luleii 
Lapmark.**  By  an  old  Bushman,  author  of  <*Bu8h  Wanderings  in  Australia." 
London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons.  1864. 

1*  "The  British  Empire.*'  By  Caroline  Bray,  author  of  "Physiology  for 
Schools.  **    London :  Longman  and  Co.  1868. 
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but  its  arrangement  is  so  good  that  the  memory  is  relieved  of  half  the 
burthen  usually  imposed  upon  it  hy  manuals  on  the  subject.  The 
progress  of  the  nation  b  first  rapidly  sketched,  and  then  every  colony 
and  dependency  of  the  Empire  is  treated  of  in  appropriate  groups. 
Though  primarily  a  geographical  book,  the  natural  and  political  features 
of  each  of  the  numerous  countries  subject  to  the  Bntish  Crown  are 
added  with  so  much  judgment,  that  a  strong  and  interesting  impression 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  result  on  the  minds  of  the  young  people  for 
whose  use  it  is  intended.  Though  the  result  of  very  wide  reading  and 
great  labour,  the  style  is  so  clear  and  fresh  that  we  should  be  much 
surprised  if  it  did  not  soon  assume  a  place  among  the  most  popular 
educational  works  of  the  day. 

The  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Herr  Karl 
Neumann,^'  which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  Presidentship  of 
Jefferson,  may  be  recommended  as  a  very  clear  and  careful  account  of 
one  of  the  most  instructive  periods  of  the  world's  political  history.    In 
spirit  it  is  more  a  constitutional  history  than  a  pageant  of  events.    With 
great  judgment  the  author  goes  back  to  the  colonial  system,  out  of 
which  the  power  of  the  Union  was  ultimately  to  be  evolved ;  and  traces, 
with  a  sure  hand,  how  early  the  seeds  of  the  present  struggle  were  sown  in 
the  Constitution  itself.    The  second  volume,  which  is  nearly  finished, 
will  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  Presidentship  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  the  third  wiU  contain  the  events  of  the  present  day.  By  confining 
himself,  as  he  does,  to  the  essential  social  facts  of  American  history,  he 
is  enabled,  in  the  small  compass  of  these  volumes,  to  give  a  most  useful 
guide  through  a  complicated  series  of  party  manoeuvres  that  is  even 
now  too  little  understood  in  Europe ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
involved  in  and  interests  connected  with  them  must,  before  long,  force 
a  more  intelligent  appreciation  upon  spectators  who  were,  at  first,  but 
too  willing  to  be  misled  by  an  apparently  simple  issue  drawn  from  a 
supposed  right  of  revolt.    This  argument,  at  first  adopted  to  cloak  an 
Ignorance — at  the  time  too  general — has  ever  since  been  a  weight 
round  the  necks  of  those  who  sought  relief  in  it.     If  revolt  is  a  poli- 
tical right,  it  must  be  always  ready  to  show  its  grounds ;  but  tnose 
who  have  likened  the  present  rebellion  in  the  United  States  to  the 
revolt  from  the  Mother-country  in  which  they  origuiated  as  a  nation, 
have  been  very  careful  to  avoid  a  comparison  of  the  causes  which 
brought  about  each.     With  better  knowledge,  a  truer  and  more  chari- 
table judgment  will  form  itself  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of 
the  events  now  taking  place  in  America ;  and  every  candid  lover  of  the 
truth  must  be  glad  to  welcome  any  effort  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
state  of  things.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  its  own 
▼ery  great  merits,  we  strongly  recommend  the  present  history. 

There  are  few  books  more  worthy  of  attention  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  America,  than  a  collection  of 
Speeches  by  WendeU  Phillips,  recently  published  at  Boston.^*    They 

^  '*  G^esobiohte  der  Yereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika."  Yon  Karl  F.  Ken- 
Haann.    Berlin :  C.  Hermann.    London  :  Williains  and  Norgate.  I863. 

i«  *<  Speeches,  Leotures,  and  Letters/*  By  Wendell  PhUlips.  Bonton,  U.S.  : 
J.  Eedpath.  1863. 
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cover,  in  some  sort,  the  progress  of  the  best  democratic  thought  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  seldom  has  greater  progress  been  made 
in  any  country  in  so  short  a  time.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  find  fault  with  their  style,  which  is  rery  different  from  the  political 
oratory  of  our  own  country.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  put  out  of  sight 
the  firpt  consideration  of  every  orator — ^namely,  the  public  he  addresses, 
and  wO  substitute  another  of  which  he  is  not  thinking,  and  it  may 
t^-en  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  canons  of  taste  appealed  to 
utterly  condemn  the  performance  thus  criticized.  Violence,  bitterness, 
and  personal  invective  have  been  thought  graces  in  the  oratorical  tri- 
umphs of  the  Ancients ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  they  are  too 
often  the  only  thing  attended  to,  while  the  purpose  and  animating 
spirit  is  cautiously  kept  out  of  view,  that  nothing  may  interfere  with 
the  judgment  pronounce^  by  polite  indifference  on  a  man  struggling 
with  all  his  might  in  a  cause  to  which  he  has  given  every  feeling  ot 
his  heart.  The  almighty  dollar  has  become  a  catch-word  with  many 
writers  among  us,  as  if  Americans  were  the  first  who  ever  hesitated 
between  God  and  Mammon.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which  an  American 
abolitionist  speaks  to  his  fellow-countrymen  on  the  election  of  the 
present  President : — 

"  The  saddest  thing  in  the  Union  meetings  of  last  year  was  the  constant 
presence  in  iJl  of  them  of  the  chink  of  coin — ^the  whirr  of  soindles^the  dust 
of  trade.  I  must  confess  those  pictures  of  the  industrial  value  of  the  Union 
made  me  profoundly  sad.  I  look,  as  beneath  the  skilfulpencil  trait  after  trait 
leaps  to  glowing  life,  and  ask  at  last — Is  this  all?  Where  are  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  purpose  and  life  ?  Is  this  the  whole  fruit  of  ages  of  toi. 
sacrifice,  and  thought  ? — those  cunning  fioj^ers,  the  overflowing  lap,  labour  vocal 
on  every  hillside,  and  commerce  whiteniug  every  sea — ail  the  dower  of  one 
haughty  and  overbearing  race.  The  zeal  of  the  Puritan,  the  faith  of  the  Quaker, 
a  century  of  colonial  health,  and  then  this  large  civilization ;  does  it  result  only 
in  a  worishop  ?  Oh,  i\o !  not  such  the  picture  which  my  glad  heart  sees  when 
I  look  forward.** 

And  in  another  place,  when,  last  year,  describing  the  task  which 
must  be  heartily  undertaken,  he  meets  the  great  problem  of  the  future 
of  America  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  solved,  and 
shrinking  from  no  tittle  of  its  magnitude,  exclaims — 

*'  We  cannot  expect  in  hours  to  cover  the  place  of  centuries.  It  is  a  mat 
problem  before  us :  we  must  take  up  the  South  and  organize  it  anew.  It  is 
not  the  men  we  have  to  fi^ht — it  i$  the  state  of  society  that  produces  them.  He 
woidd  be  a  fool  who,  havmg  a  fever,  scraped  his  tongue  and  took  no  medicme. 
Killing  Davis  is  only  scraping  the  tongue ;  killing  Slavery  is  taking  a  wet  sheet- 
packTdestroying  the  very  disease.  But  when  we  have  done  it,  toere  remains 
behind  it  the  s^  greater  and  more  momentous  problem,  whether  we  have  the 
strength,  the  balance,  the  virtue,  the  civilization,  to  absorb  six  millions  of  igno- 
rant, embittered,  bedevilled  Southerners,  and  transmute  them  into  honest, 
decent,  well-behaved,  Christian  mechanics,  worthy  to  be  the  brothers  of  New 
"pgngUnd  Yankees—that  is  the  real  problem," 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  insight  is  the  first  step  towards 
success.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  growing  confidence 
with  which  these  speeches  are  animated ;  what  in  1837  and  up  to  the 
eve  of  the  last  election  was  pleaded  for  by  every  constitutional  device, 
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and  defended  by  every  resource  of  legal  fence,  now  steps  boldly  forward 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  inherent  principles  of  justice,  which  it  is 
manifest  are  felt  to  be  sufficient  and  no  longer  to  need  any  collateral 
support.  If  it  were  necessary  to  show  that  the  violence  of  language 
which  so  often  appears  in  these  addresses  is  but  the  necessary  tone 
to  be  adopted  1k)  a  democratic  assembly  when  a  party  question  has 
to  be  discussed  before  them,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
only  one  in  this  volume  which  touches  on  a  subject  beyond  the  circle 
of  party  organizations,  to  that  on  the  Bights  of  Women,  in  which  a 
subject  so  often  disfigured  by  enthusiastic  declamation  is  treated  with 
a  clearness  of  philosophical  insight  and  temperate  command,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  «  Diplomatic  History  of  the  years  1813, 14, 16,''  just  published 
by  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic,^^  is  a  very  well  written  account,  from 
the  German  point  of  view,  of  the  events  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 
There  is  considerable  advantage  in  making  treaties  and  conventions  the 
turning-points  of  any  historical  summary,  comprising,  as  they  usually 
do,  the  definite  results  attained  at  their  respective  dates.  These  volumes 
are  a  curious  mixture  of  patriotic  boasting  and  querulous  complaint, 
that  Germany  was  ultimately  deprived  of  what  she  looked  upon  as  not 
only  a  just  retribution  on  her  enemy,  but  as  the  only  adequate  con* 
dition  of  her  future  safety.  A  very  different  view  is,  of  course,  taken 
by  M.  Capefigue  in  his  introduction  to  a  collection  of  all  the  treaties 
and  conventions  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Europe  at  Vienna, 
which  forms  two  bulky  volumes  of  the  "  Biblioth^ue  des  Archives 
Diplomatiques,"  published  by  the  Count  d'Angeberg.^^  An  interesting 
map  is  added  to  the  first  of  these  volumes,  from  the  papers  of  Talleyrand, 
in  which  the  demands  of  the  German  Powers  for  an  improved  frontier 
are  very  clearly  laid  down,  together  with  those  points  ultimately  yielded 
by  France. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Liberal  party  in  the  French  Legislative 
Chamber  has  taken  advantage  of  the  relinquishment  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  power  of  increasing  the  floating  debt  of  the  country  by  the 
issue  of  supplementary  credits,  and  the  general  financial  tone  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Government,  give  a  special  interest  to  two  recent 
books  on  French  finance.  The  first  of  these,  by  M.  Casimir  Perier,**  is 
a  programme  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  may  be  usefully  studied  as 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  that  field  to  which  they  have,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  French  opinion,  very  judiciously  restricted  their  common 
action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  such  simple  issues  as  are  here  raised, 
the  many  shades  of  free  opinion  in  France  may  acquire  a  habit  of 
mutual  support  which  will  with  every  succeeding  session  give  coherence 
and  force  to  their  influence  on  the  Government.  M.  Perier's  essays 
originally  appeared,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,*' 

»  "  DiplomatiBche  Geichichte  der  Jahre  1818,  14»  15.**  Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brock- 
haus.   London :  D.  Nutt.  1863. 

M  <•  x^  CoDgrte  de  Vienoe  et  lee  Traits  de  1815.  Biblioth^ae,  des  Archivef 
Diplomatiqaes."    Paris:  Amyot.     London:  D.  Nutt.  1868. 

"  •*  Les  Finances  et  U  Polidqae."  Par  M.  Casimir  Perier.  Paris :  Levy  fibres. 
London :  D.  NnU.  1868. 
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and  are  directed  to  a  general  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
control  exercised  hj  the  French  Chambers  from  the  times  of  Louis 
Phillipe.  They  also  contain  a  review  of  the  financial  reforms  of  1861, 
and  of  the  subsequent  budgets,  with  an  estimate  of  the  present  debt 
and  sinking  fund ;  the  whole  closing  with  a  very  cautious  aspiration  to 
the  beau  idial,  yet  so  distant,  of  collective  Mmisterial  responsibility, 
and  a  budget  open  to  detailed  amendments. 

The  second,  and  much  longer  work,  by  the  Baron  de  Nervo,^  with 
its  epigraph,  "Facta  loquuntur,"  is  an  extended  history  of  French 
finance  from  the  times  of  Jacques  Coeur  to  those  of  Mollien.  Its 
purpose  is  to  inculcate,  by  the  examples  of  Sully,  Colbert,  and  the  First' 
Consul,  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  able  hand  to  sweep  away  the  ruins 
of  former  disorder,  and  reconstruct  the  financial  edifice  on  a  new  basis. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  much  more  concerned  with  the 
administrative  than  witn  the  Constitutional  side  of  the  question,  and 
is  a  commentary  on  the  epigram  of  Baron  Louis :  "  Give  me  a  good 
government,  and  I  will  answer  for  a  good  financial  system."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Imperial  system  look  upon  this 
view  as  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  1^  by  patriotic  admiration  of  successful  administration  to 
an  implicit  confidence  in  the  working  of  a  system  which  they  cannot 
even  bring  themselves  to  look  upon  as  good  in  itself,  or  be  misled  by 
examples  which  they  refuse  to  consider  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  moment.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  political 
intention,  the  Baron  de  Nervo's  book  will  be  welcome  to  those  who 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  research  he  has  overcome ;  while  the  clear 
manner  in  which  he  handles  a  subject  not  usually  very  attractive  to 
any  but  those  political  students  who  know  how  necessary  such  labours 
are  for  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  cotemporary  events  they  underlie 
and  so  powerfully  influence,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

A  manual  of  the  current  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  countries, 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Leopold  C.  Martin  and  Charles  Trubner,^!  is,  since 
the  publication  of  that  by  Messrs.  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  the  most  useful  volume  of  its  kind ;  and  in  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  fac-similes  of  the  coins  described^  excels  that  well- 
known  work.  This  volume  cannot  but  be  of  great  use  to  all  connected 
with  the  trade  in  bullion,  and,  though  from  the  impossibility  of  cor- 
rectly valuing  the  silver  coins  of  other  countries  in  the  terms  of  own 
currency,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  seignorage  on  the  silver  coinage, 
the  values  given  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  any  extended  calculation, 
they  are  yet  sufficiently  accurate  as  approximations  to  the  value  of 
single  pieces,  while  the  accompanying  quotation  of  the  amount  of  fine 
silver  they  contain  obviates  any  difficulty  with  those  who  engaged  in 
exchange  operations. 


»  «*  Les  Pinaooes  Ynxk^tMOB,^  P*r  M.  L«  Baron  de  Nervo.  Paris  :  M.  Levy 
firdres.     LoDdon  :  D.Nutt.  1868. 

»  "The  Current  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries."  By  Leopold  C, 
Hartin  and  Cliarles  Trtlbner.    London :  Triibner  and  Co.  1868. 
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THE  book  which,  from  its  comprehensive  nature,  we  must  place  first 
amongst  the  few  scientific  works  which  have  reached  us,  appears 
under  the  somewhat  ambitious  title  of  "  Kosmos."  ^  The  object  of  its 
author,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bohner,  is  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  the  power 
and  beneficence  of  the  Deity  to  be  found  in  cosmical  and  terrestrial 
phenomena,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  testimony  obtained  from  these  phenomena  and  the 
written  Word.  In  his  attempt  at  the  latter,  however,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  sure  of  his  grounds,  and  accordingly  his  arguments 
prove  but  little.  In  his  chapter  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Bible,"  he  confines 
himself  to  adducing  examples  from  the  latter  in  which  the  prophets 
and  Christ  himself  appeal  to  surrounding  objects  for  picturesque  illus- 
trations of  their  meaning,  or  for  demonstrations  of  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  Deity;  and  although  his  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible, 
many  of  which  are  adopted  as  mottoes  for  his  chapters,  are  often  most 
happily  chosen,  his  views,  particularly  on  one  important  point,  are  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scripture, 
that  the  orthodox  reader  will  find  but  little  comfort  in  his  pages.  To 
our  earth  he  gives  an  antiquity  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  he  also 
adopts  for  the  human  race  a  period  of  existence  of  at  least  100,000 
years,  accepting  as  fully  established  the  data  afforded  by  Homer's 
researches  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Dowler's  calculations  upon  the 
length  of  the  human  period  in  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  facts 
and  deductions  obtained  by  the  investigation  of  valley  deposits,  bone- 
caves,  and  lake-dwellings  in  Europe — and  all  this  with  his  pages 
swarming  with  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  from  devotional  poems 
a^d  hymns,  and  with  pietistic  ejaculatory  passages  on  his  own  account, 
worked  up  with  an  unction  worthy  of  the  most  evangelical  of 
preachers.  Apart  from  this  theological  element,  which  some  would  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  faith- 
ful and  deluding  them  into  heretical  paths.  Dr.  Bohner  has  furnished 
his  readers  with  a  most  interesting  r^ume  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  Cosmos.  The  primitive 
condition  of  the  universe  is  described  in  accordance  with  the  nebular 
theory,  and  the  emission  of  light  and  heat  by  the  cosmical  bodies 
during  their  condensation  is  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
volition  of  the  Creator  as  recorded  in  Genesis — "  Let  there  be  light." 
The  gradual  evolution  of  the  system  of  the  heavens  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  celestial  bodies,  form  the  subject  of  his  first  book.  The 
second  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  light  and  the  correlated 
forces ;  and  the  third  to  the  geological  development  of  our  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  In  the  latter,  we  suppose  by  way  of  an  attempt  at  a 
* • ■ ' — 

^  "  Kosmot  — Bibol  der  Katur.**    Von  Dr.  August  NathanAel  Buhner.    Enter 
Band.    8vo.    Hannover :  Carl  EUmpler.     1864.    Pp.  570. 
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Teconciliation  with  the  so-called  Mosaic  narrative,  the  geological  history 
is  divided  into  seven  periods, — namely,  1.  Primitive  (Gneiss,  Ac.) } 
2.  Transition  (Paleozoic) ;  3.  Triassic ;  4.  Jurassic ;  5.  Cretaceous } 
6.  Molasse  (Tertiary)  ;  7.  Diluvial  (Human  period).  In  the  last  of 
these  the  author  assume^  that  the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
have  gone  on  with  far  less  violence  than  in  former  periods,  and  he  finds 
in  this  supposed  fact  an  illustration  of  the  Jewish  traditional  origin  of 
Sahhatical  ohservances. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Eoscoe's  translation  of  Kirchhoff'a 
•*  Researches  on  the  Solar  Si)ectrum"  ^  has  just  appeared.  In  the  first 
|>art  the  author  deserihed  that  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  which 
includes  Fraunhofer's  lines  D  and  F ;  the  investigation  is  now  con- 
tinued on  the  same  plan  and  with  the  same  instruments  on  the  two 
extremities  of  the  spectrum  from  D  to  A  and  from  F  to  G.  By  the 
comparison  of  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements  with  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  coincidence  of  the  iroe,  calcium,  and  nickel  bright  lines 
with  Frauuhofer*s  lines  is  further  demonstrated,  and  new  coincidences 
of  the  same  kind  were  observed  in  the  spectra  of  barium,  copper,  and 
zinc.  These  results  strengthen  the  evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
metals  in  question  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  but  the  existence  of  cobalt 
therein  still  remains  uncertain,  as  *'  many  cobalt  lines  between  C  and  D, 
and  between  F  and  G,  are  coincident  with  Fraunhofer's  lines,  whilst 
others,  equally  bright,  have  no  coincident  solar  line."  A  few  coinci 
dences  were  observed  in  the  spectra  of  cadmium  and  strontium,  but 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  metals  are  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  closer  investigation  of  the  potassium  spectrum 
has  thrown  great  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  that  metal  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere— 'the  supposed  red  potassium  line  regarded  by  Bunsen  and 
Xircbhoif  as  coincident  with  Fraunhofer's  lineA,is  now  proved  to  consist 
of  two  lines,  both  of  which  are  less  refrangible  than  A,  and  the  second 
double  potassium  line,  although  near,  is  not  coincident  with  B.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  interest  attaching  immediately  to  these  researches^ 
Professor  Kirchhoff  and  his  pupil.  Dr.  Hofraann,  merit  the  thanks  of 
future  observers  in  the  field  of  spectrum  analysis  for  the  careful  and 
admirable  manner  in  which,  in  the  plates  appended  to  this  memoir, 
they  have  as  it  were  mapped  out  the  solar  spectrum  with  its  almost 
innumerable  Fraunhofer's  lines,  rendering  the  identification  of  the 
position  of  lines  produced  in  chemical  spectra  a  matter  of  perfect 
certainty. 

We  need  do  little  more  than  notice  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  edition 
of  Professor  Phillips's  "  Guide  to  Geology,"*  which  has  just  been 
published,  as  its  reputation,  like  that  of  its  author,  is  already  well 
established.  We  notice  that  Professor  Phillips  still  adheres  to  his 
former  views  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the  beds  between  the  Cornbrash 
and  the  Dogger  in  Yorkshire  with  the  Great  Oolite  series  of  the  south-* 

*  **  B«8earches  on  the  SoUur  Spectrum  and  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Element!." 
By  G.  Eirchboff.  TranfOated  by  H.  E.  Boaooe,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.  Second 
Part     4to.     Cambridge:  Macmillan.     1863. 

»  *  •  A  Guide  to  Geoiogr."  By  John  Pbillipe,  M.  A.,  LL.I).,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
^ifth  Edition.     12mo.    London :  Longmans.     1864. 
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west  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  now  generally  entertaine-J 
that  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  below  the  Cornbrash  belong  to 
the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  general  the  results  of  recent  geological  resedrch 
have  been  carefully  incorporated  by  the  author  in  the  present  edition 
of  his  work,  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  philosophical  spirit 
and  with  a  close  reference  to  personal  observations,  that  render  this 
book  a  most  valuable  manual  of  the  principles  of  geology.  To  those 
who  are  beginning  the  practical  study  of  this  science  it  will  prove  an 
excellent  guide. 

Another  little  book  on  the  same  great  subject  with  the  one  just 
noticed  is  Mr.  Page's  "  Philosophy  of  Geology."*  The  author's  object 
in  its  preparation  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  geologists  "  to  some 
of  the  higher  aims  of  their  science,  to  the  principles  that  ought  to 
guide  them  in  their  generalizations,  and  to  what  may  be  ultimately 
anticipated  of  Geology  in  her  true  and  onward  progress."  The  views 
here  expressed  are  doubtless  familiar  to  most  geologists,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  have  even  familiar  things  occasionaUy  brought  prominently 
before  us,  as,  when  set  in  a  new  light,  they  not  unfrequently  impress 
our  minds  with  greater  force.  The  sections  relating  to  the  general 
hypotheses  of  geology  and  indicating  the  dangers  of  a  too  hasty 
generalization  will  be  read  with  especial  profit  by  the  young  geologist, 
and  the  observations  on  the  uncertainty  of  calculations  of  geological 
time  from  any  data  at  present  at  our  command  are  also  deserving  of 
attention.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  Palseontological  evidence  in 
determining  the  cotemporaneity  of  distant  deposits,  the  author  endorses 
the  views  of  Professor  Huxley,  considering  that  we  may  by  its  means 
**  establish  a  similarity  of  order  between  the  strata  of  diiSerent  regions,' 
but  similarity  of  order  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  synchrony  of 
deposit."  With  regard  to  the  manifestations  of  life  during  geological 
periods,  Mr.  Page  maintains  the  doctrine  of  progression,  but  at  the  same 
time  indicates  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
supposed  gradual  ascent,  from  Palseontological  evidence.  In  discussing 
the  mode  by  which  this  progression  has  been  effected,  the  author, 
whilst  admitting  the  probability  of  a  developmental  relation  between 
organized  bodies,  indicates  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  hitherto 
proposed  seem  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  question  ;  he  requires 
some  higher  law  than  any  of  those  recognised  in  the  Darwinian 
theory.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  of  that  treating 
of  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man,  is  written  in  a  liberal  and  philo- 
sophical spirit,  which  indeed  is  manifested  by  the  author  whenever 
he  has  occasion  to  touch  upon  those  pseudo-theological  questions 
which  appear  as  serious  stumbling-blocks  to  many  minds. 

M.    Louis  Figuier's    ''Earth   and  Sea,"^  is  the   second   of  that 
series  of  scientific  manuals  with  which  he  hopes  to  displace  fairy  tales 


^  "The  Pbiloeophy  of  Geology  :  a  Brief  Review  of  ihe  ^m,  Soope,  and  Cha- 
raoter  of  Geological  Inquirj."  By  David  Page,  F.B.S.E,  F.G.S.  12mo.  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.     1868. 

*  *'  La Terre  et  lee  Mere,  ou  Description  Physiqae  du  Globe.*'  Par  Loats  Fignier. 
8vo.    Paris:  Haohette.    186i. 
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from  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation.  It  contains,  as  indicated 
in  its  title-page,  a  popular  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
globe,  with  especial  reference  to  the  more  picturesque  details  which 
may  be  so  easily  engrailed  on  the  dry  bones  of  the  science.  In  this 
respect  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  successful  effort  than  its  prede- 
cessor (which  was  devoted  to  geolc^y)  towards  the  author's  desired 
end,  as  the  descriptions  of  Alpine  adventures,  disastrous  earthquakes, 
and  cave  explorations,  possess  a  general  charm  for  the  young  mind 
with  which  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  invest  many  of  the  facts  of 
geological  investigation. 

In  those  anthropological  researches  which  are  now  occupying  so 
much  attention  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  investigation  of 
the  languages  of  different  peoples  forms  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
element,  but  one  which,  owing  to  the  vanous  and  arbitrary  modes  of 
spelling  adopted  by  different  authors  in  reducing  the  sounds  of  exotic 
languages  to  European  terms,  is  surrounded  by  the  most  vexatious 
difficulties.  With  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  reducing  different  languages  to  a  common  mode  of  spelling 
— the  necessity  of  which  is  felt  by  niissionaries  as  much,  or  perhaps 
more,  than  by  scientific  investigators — Professor  Lepsius  was  induced, 
by  several  of  the  London  Missionary  Societies,  to  undertake  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  "Standard  Alphabet,"  in  which  each  known  sound  era- 
ployed  in  any  language  whatsoever,  should  be  represented  by  its  own 
character.  The  result  of  Professor  Lepsius's  labours  is  the  work  of 
which  a  second  edition  is  now  before  us,*  and  for  the  production  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society.  It 
includes  a  historical  account  of  previous  attempts  to  express  exotic 
languages  in  European  characters,  and  a  full  discussion  both  of  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  alphabet, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  such  an  alphabet  may  be  formed,  the  latter 
portion  including  a  minute  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
sounds  in  use  among  different  nations,  and  leading  naturally  to  the 
development  of  the  system  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  author.  The 
alphabet,  from  the  number  of  shades  of  sound  which  it  has  to  express, 
is  necessarily  somewhat  complicated  ;  but  it  is  founded  on  so  thorough 
an  investigation  of  the  subjtct,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  practi- 
cally useful :  indeed,  the  examples  of  numerous  languages  given  by  the 
author  in  his  second  part,  and  the  wide  adoption  of  this  alphabet  by 
the  Missionaries— especially  in  reducing  the  African  languages  to  a 
written  form — prove  its  applicability.  The  remarks  upon  the  lan- 
guages of  which  illustrations  are  given,  often  contain  interesting 
information. 

Mrs.  Ward's  ''  Microscope  Teachings  "7  will  furnish  a  simple  and 
useful  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  amuse  themselves  a  little  with  the 


*  "  Standard  Alphabet  for  rednciog  Unvmtten  Languages  and  Fore^  Graphic- 
Systems  to  a  UnifcMm  Orthography  in  European  Letters."    By  G.  B.  Lepsiuu. 
Second  edition.     8vo.     London :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1868. 
''**  Microscope  Teachings."    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward.   Square  8yo.    London: 
Groombridge.    1864. 
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microscope,  giving  them  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  ttae  of  ik€ 
instrument,  the  ohjects  the  examination  of  which  will  be  most  inte- 
resting to  the  beginner,  and  the  modes  of  preparing  and  preserving 
them  for  inspection.  Mrs.  Ward  makes  no  pretence  to  be  an  authontj 
in  science,  as  is  the  wont  of  too  many  of  those  who  write  books  similar 
in  their  nature  to  her  own ;  bat  she  has  an  advantage  orer  most  of 
these  authors  in  that  she  appears  to  have  personally  examined  th» 
ppreater  part  of  the  otgects  which  she  here  describes.  The  little  volanke 
IS  illustrated  with  numerous  coloured  plates,  from  the  author's  own 
pencil,  the  figures  in  which  are  generally  good. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Brussels  and  the  cele- 
brated visit  of  Mr.  Pease  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bussia,  the 
world  has  been  fuller  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  than  at  any  time 
during  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and  at  no  period  perhaps 
has  the  general  aspect  of  continental  politics  been  more  threateniD^ 
than  it  is  at  present.  How  long  this  country  may  keep  out  of  any 
greater  embroilment  than  those  which  she  has  now  upon  her  hands  is 
a  question  that  may  receive  a  practical  solution  at  any  moment,  and  it 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  know  bow  we  should 
stand  in  the  event  of  our  being  drawn  into  a  struggle  with  any  atrofng 
power.  Among  the  points  to  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  upon  this  subject,  the  condition  of  our  artillery  service  and 
of  the  relation  of  our  guns  to  armour-plated  sliips  must  occupy  the 
first  place.  Those  who  wish  for  information  as  to  the  result  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  country  for  the  im* 
provement  of  projectile  weapons  will  find  a  most  admirable  sununarj 
of  the  whole  series  of  experiments  in  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's 
"  Story  of  the  Quns,"^ — a  little  book  which,  whilst  dealing  apparentlj 
with  the  driest  details,  is  at  the  same  time,  from  its  style  and  the  mode 
in  which  its  subject  is  arranged,  as  attractive  reading  as  any  no¥d« 
The  author  first  of  all  indicates  the  comparatively  stationary  condition, 
of  all  firearms  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  absence  of  improvem^it 
bein^  so  complete  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  soldier's  musket^  that  the 
weapons  borne  by  our  men  at  Waterloo  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
effective  than  those  used  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough.  The  first  step 
in  advance  was  the  introduction  of  the  Mini6  rifle  in  1851,  and  thia 
gave  way  in  1853  to  the  Enfield  musket.  The  further  experiments  of 
Mr.  Whitworth  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the  rifle  which  bears  his 
name,  and  the  leading  principles  of  which  consist  in  its  possessing  a 
polygonal  instead  of  a  grooved  bore,  and  a  rather  rapid  twist,  and  in 
its  facing  fired  with  a  bullet  made  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  gun  instead  of 
one  forced  into  an  irregular  figure  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rifling.  The 
demonstrated  result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  decided  supenority  over 
the  Enfield  and  indeed  any  other  rifle ;  it  possesses  great  acooracyy  a 
very  long  range,  and  a  remarkably  low  tr^ectory,  the  latter  a  con- 
dition of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  firing  at  a  distant  mark.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  this  weapon  might  be  produced  at 

"  '*  The  Story  of  the  Gum."    By  &  James  Smenon  Tenneni^  K:.C.B.    Stow 
London :  Longmans.    1864. 
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about  tbe  same  coet  as  the  Enfield  rifle;  the  only  obstacle  to  its  intra* 
duction  into  the  British  army  seems  to  be  the  expense  of  altering  the 
macUinerj  at  the  Enfield  Oovernment  works  to  enable  it  to  produce 
the    new  arm.     The  whole  course  of  the  experiments  leading  to  the 
invention  of  these  rifles,  and  to  the  general  adoption  for  military  pur- 
poses of  a  conical  or  elongated  form  of  projectile,  is  described  fully  by 
Sir    James  Tennent, — the  effect  produced  in  the  art  of  war  by  the 
introduction  of  weapons  which  would  kill,  and  even  admitted  of  good 
shooting,  at  a  range  of  1000  yards,,  may  be  easily  imderstood  when  we 
remember  that  the  old  fighting  rule  for  the  soldier  when  armed  with 
"  6rown  Bess"  was  to  reserve  his  fire  until  he  could  distinguish  the 
^rhites  of  his  enemies'  eyes,  and  that  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  re- 
garded 450  yards  as  a  perfectly  safe  distance  from  any  small  arms  in 
use   in  their  day.    It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  with  this  improve- 
ment in  the  weapons  carried  by  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  position  of 
artillerymen  became  far  less  secure  than  formerly,  as  tbey  were  now 
liable  to  be  picked  off  when  engaged  in  handling  their  guns  at  a  dis- 
tance which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  perfectly  safe.    Accord- 
ingly, tiie  efforts  which  had  previously  been  made  to  improve  the 
l^^ger  guns  were  redoubled,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  both 
by  the  Government  and  by  private  individuals,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing an  arm  which  should  maintain  the  old  superiority  of  the  ordnance 
over  the  muskets  of  the  line.  The  attempts  made  in  this  direction,both  in 
this  coimtry  and  on  the  continent,  are  discussed  by  Sir  James  Tennent, 
and  the  peculiarities  and  defects  of  the  different  guns  proposed  are* 
thoroughly  explained.     The  principle  to  which  all  the  inventors  had 
recourse  in  order  to  give  increased  range  and  accuracy  to  their  pro- 
jectiles, consists  in  rifling  the  bore  of  the  gun :  the  difficulty  of  adapting 
the  ball  to  the  new  mode  of  constructbn,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy 
ordnance,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  material  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  force  of  the  explosion,  formed  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  realization  of  the  various  projects.     Among  the  crowd  of  in- 
ventors two  names  stand  conspicuous — those  of  Mr.  Whitworth  and  of 
Sir  W.  Armstrong.     The  latter  adopted  a  cylindrical  bore,  rifled  with 
grooves,  to  be  used  with  lead-coated  projectiles  :  a  necessary  condition 
of  this  construction  is  that  the  gun  should  be  a  breech-loader,  in  order 
that  the  ball  may  be  forced  to  occupy  the  grooves,  and  this  necessity 
has  led  to  the  introduction  in  the  Armstrong  guns  of  a  complicated 
arrangement  of  screws  about  the  breech,  and  especially  of  a  loose 
vent-piece,  which  cannot  but  weaken  the  weapon  at  the  very  point 
where  it  requires  to  be  strongest.     It  appears  that  unless  the  greatest 
care  b^  taken  the  vent-piece  of  the  Armstrong  gun  may  be  blown  out 
by  the  force  of  its  discharge,  and  several  naval  officers  have  declared 
that  both  they  and  their  men  regard  the  new  guns  with  considerable 
distrust.     Mr.  Whitworth,  in  his  ordnance,  simply  reproduced  on  a 
larger  scale  the  model  which  had  guided  him  in  the  construction  of  his 
rifle — a  polygonal  twisted  bore,  with  an  iron  projectile  moulded  so  a» 
to  fit  accurately  to  the  interior  of  the  barrel  His  gun,  therefore,  loads 
in  the  ordinary  way,  at  the  mouth,  in  itself  no  small  advantage,  and 
when  he  has  adopted  a  breech-loading  arrangement  in  the  smaller 
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oannon,  the  whole  breech  screws  firmly  on  the  hinder  extremity  of 
the  barrel,  so  as  to  avoid  all  loose  vent-pieces  and  other  complications. 
In  fact,  in  simjilicity  Mr.  Whitworth's  invention  is  so  far  preferable 
to  the  Armstrong  gun,  that  one  is  surprised  that  the  Committee 
of  1858  should  have  adopted  the  latter  without  further  inquiry,  and 
even  without  visiting  Mr.  Whitworth's  works,  an  omission  of  which 
DO  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given.  The  advantages  of  the 
"Whitworth  gim  over  all  its  competitors  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
tried,  consist  in  its  greater  range  and  accuracy  and  its  low  trajectory, 
and  in  proof  of  its  penetrating  power  it  has  sent  both  shot  and  shell 
through  armour-plates,  which,  as  Sir  W.  Armstrong  himself  admits,  no 
gun  in  the  service  could  touch.  Under  these  circumstances  every  one 
must  agree  with  Sir  James  Tennent  in  thinking  that  further  trials  of 
these  and  other  guns  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  should  not  be  exclusively  composed  of  naval 
and  military  men. 

Lieutenant  Forsyth,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Sporting  Rifle,"*  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  subject  of  projectiles,  maintaining  that  while  great 
range  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  in  military  rifles,  the  sportsman 
rather  requires  a  weapon  which  will  carry  true  nearly  point  blank  to  a 
distance  of  160  or  200  yards.  For  sporting  purposes  he  disapproves 
of  the  conical  bullet,  and  recommends  a  return  to  the  spherical  form, 
which,  he  says,  is  more  certain  than  any  other  to  disable  an  animal 
when  hit.  The  rifle  for  shooting  with  spherical  balls  should  have  but 
little  twist  in  its  grooves,  according  to  the  author.  In  his  concluding 
chapter.  Lieutenant  Forsyth  describes  some  percussion  shells  which  he 
has  invented  for  sporting  purposes,  and  gives  full  directions  for  making 
them. 

In  medical  literature  we  have  but  little  that  is  new  to  notice ;  the 
few  books  before  us  being  chiefly  new  editions  of  well-known  works. 
Amongst  them  we  have  a  third  edition  of  Gray's  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical Anatomy,  edited  by  Mr.  Holmes.^^  The  easy  familiarity  of  its 
style,  and  the  admirable  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds,  cannot  fail 
to  render  this  work  popular  with  students  of  anatomy.  A  third  edition 
of  Dr.  Althaus*  work  on  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  Paralysis 
and  Neuralgia  by  the  G^alvanic  Current,^^  gives  us  a  fair  rSsumS  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  value  of^the  various 
modifications  of  this  agent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  this  subject 
Dr.  Althaus  is  our  best  authority. 

Few  medical  works  written  for  the  general  reader  are  worthy  of 
notice :  we  have,  however,  a  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  in  the  truly 
useful  work  by  Mr.  Chavasse,  which  has  already  reached  a  seventh  edi- 

*  **  The  Sporting  Rifle  and  its  Projectiles.*'  By  lieut.  James  Forsyth,  MJL 
8vo.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1868. 

!•  "  Anatomy,  Deecriptiye  and  Surgical."  By  H.  Gray,  F.R.S.  Third  Editioo. 
By  T.  liolmes,  M.A.,  Cantab.  London :  Longman,  Green,  Longnum,  &  Co. 
8vo.     1864. 

**  '*  On  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System,  and 
their  Successful  Treatment  by  Galvanization  and  Faradization.*'  By  J.  AHhaniy 
M.D.    Third  Edition.    London :  Trttbner  &  Co.    1864.    12mo. 
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tion.^^  Were  it  possible  to  impress  mothers  with  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  advice  contained  in  it  and  to  ensure  their  acting  upon  it, 
we  should  not  long  have  to  deplore  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality 
which  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  record,  more  than  half  of 
which,  we  believe,  is  due  to  preventible  causes,  and  especially  to  the 
ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  few  simple  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
mothers  in  the  management  of  their  infants  which  are  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  unpretending  little  volume. 

Topics  of  the  Day  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects, medical  and  social.^'  The  work  contains  nothing  that  is  new 
either  in  fact  or  theory,  nevertheless  in  a  pleasant,  gossipmg  manner  it 
runs  over  a  vai'iety  of  interesting  themes,  as  for  example.  Atmospheric 
Phenomena  in  relation  to  Cholera,  Histoiy  and  Practice  of  Vaccination, 
Ethnological  Psychology,  The  Indian  Kebellion,  &c.  Many  of  the 
essays  are  elegantly  written,  and  indicate  a  wide  Held  of  observation. 

A  volume  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  in  India  is  a  reprint 
in  a  separate  form  of  Miss  Nightingale's  observations,  communicated  by 
request  to  the  Eoyal  Commission.^  The  author  has  in  a  concise  form 
given  a  summary  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  "  stational  reports.*' 
These  reports  show  that  at  almost  every  station  there  is  an  utter 
neglect  of  the  simplest  sanitary  precautions ;  bad  water,  often  filthy, 
DO  drainage,  the  soil  soaked  with  refuse  and  filth — baths  either  want- 
ing or  imperfect —inducements  to  intemperance,  and  a  want  of  any 
means  for  healthy  recreation  and  amusement  are  the  normal  con- 
ditions with  which  the  soldier  in  India  is  surrounded.  Need  we 
wonder  that  disease  and  death  are  their  constant  companions? 
The  more  we  know  of  India  and  its  diseases,  the  more  are  we  con- 
vinced that  if  close  attention  were  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  military  stations — if  eflTorts  were  made  to  secure  for  the  men 
the  advantages  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  good  drainage,  and 
efficient  ventilation  of  hospitals  and  barracks,  together  with  the 
means  for  healthy  .recreation  and  amusement,  and,  if  possible,  the  di- 
minution of  those  temptations  to  intemperance  which  everywhere 
exist,  we  should  have  less  of  the  fearful  mortality  which  prevails 
amongst  our  troops  than  we  do  now.  The  British  soldier  is  an  ex- 
pensive article,  and  if  humanity  and  a  sense  of  duty  are  not  sufficient 
incentives  to  preserve  his  health  by  better  attention  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  notions  of  economy  might 
bbve  some  weight. 

A  second  medical  report  of  the  hospital  for  consumption  contains 
much    valuable   information,  chiefly  in  a    statistical   form,   having 


^  ''  Advioe  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  her  Offiipring,  and  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  some  of  their  more  Urgent  Diseaees."  By  P.  H.  Chavasse,  F.B.O.S. 
Seventh  Edition.     London  :  Churchill  &  Sons.     1864. 

^  *'Topio8  of  the  Day,  Medical,  Social,  and  Scientific."  By  J.  A.  Hingeston, 
.M.R.C.S.    London:  Churchill  &  Sons.     1863.     12mo. 

^*  "  Observations  on  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  Stational  Reports  submitted 
to  her  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Sanitaiy  State  of  the  Army  in  India.**  By 
Florence  Nightingale.  Reprinted  ,frofu  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
London  :  E.  Stamford,  1863.    8vo.' 
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reference  to  all  the  more  prominent  features  of  interest  in  this  disease.'* 
Amongst  other  facts, 'these  tables  show  that  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  eases  of  consumption  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  On  the  question  of  hereditary  predisposition  they  reveal  an 
interesting  fact — namely,  that  this  predisposition  follows  to  a  consider- 
able extent  sexual  relations,  the  daughters  of  phthisical  mothers  being 
more  prone  to  disease  than  the  sons,  that  is,  in  cases  where  the 
father  is  healthy ;  whilst  the  sons  of  consumptive  fathers  are  more 
prone  to  the  disease  than  daughters  in  cases  where  the  mother  is 
healthy:  the  existence  of  this  hereditary  predisposition  is  shown  to 
exist  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cases  admitted.  In  addition 
to  statistics  on  these  points  of  general  interest,  there  are  many  of 
special  value  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  The  general  result  shown 
by  this  report  is  cheering,  and  cleariy  indicates  how  much  may  be 
done  by  judicious  treatment,  not  only  towards  relieving  but  curing  the 
scourge  of  our  country.  The  report  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  this  disease.  ^ 

Two  small  pamphlets  by  Dr.  Beale,"  set  forth,  in  a  concise  form,  his 
views  on  the  formation  of  the  tissues,  the  value  of  nutriment,  and  the 
tise  of  alcohol  in  certain  acute  diseases.  The  value  of  alcohol  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  diseases? — as,  for  example,  pneumonia — he  thinks 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  diminishes  or  assists  the  active  reproduc- 
tion of  morbid  cell  growth,  and  then  puts  an  end  to  the  process  which 
constitutes  the  essential  element  in  the  diseased  arteries.  The  truth 
or  follacy  of  this  theory  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  on 
the  trutn  or  otherwise  of  the  author's  theory  of  growth  and  nutrition. 
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T)  EGAEDING  the  career  of  Charles  the  Bold  as  capable  of  sup- 
i|i  plying  material  for  an  historical  consiaiiction,  rather  than  as  form- 
ing "  merely  a  romantic  episode  "  in  European  history,  Mr.  Kirk  has 
availed  himself  of  the  recent  researches  of  the  students  of  the  period, 
baa  examined  the  chronicles  and  memoirs  which  illustrate  it,  and 
from  various  novel  sources  opened  up  in  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Austria,  has  derived  valuable  evidence  relating  to  the  chief  actors 
and  notable  events  of  the  time,  and  for  final  result  has  combined  the 
information  and  knowledge  he  has  obtained  into  one  ''  symmetrical 

^  **The  S.'cond  Medical  Report  of  the  Hospital  for  Gonsmnptioii  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.**  Presented  to  the  Committee  of  Management  hj  the  Physicians  to 
the  Institution.    London  :  J.  Chorohill  k  Son.    1868.    8to. 

M  **  On  Deficienoy  of  Vital  Pow«r  in  Disease^  and  on  Bupport ;  with  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Action  of  Alcohol  in  Serious  Cases  of  Acute  Disease."  By  Lb  S. 
Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.     12mo.     London  :  T.  Richards.     1868. 

"First  Principles — Observations  upon  the  Essential  Changes  ooourring  in 
Inflaounation.*'  A  Lecture  by  L.  S.  B^  M.B.,  F.B.S.  Dublin  :  Thomas  Day. 
1868.    12mo. 
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narrative."*  The  two  published  volumes  of  this  work,  designed  to  be 
completed  by  a  third  now  in  course  of  preparation,  indicate  a  scholarly 
diligence,  real  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  an  undoubted  his- 
torical ability.  It  is  true  that  with  all  its  merits  the  book  before  us 
is  not  a  great  book.  We  find  in  it  no  philosophical  thought  of  a  high 
order,  nor  does  its  author  seem  to  us  to  possess  the  historical  imagina- 
tion in  any  very  eminent  degree.  If  we  look  to  the  style  which  he 
has  adopted,  we  should  say  that  though  writing  with  vigour  and 
animation,  he  is  deficient  in  grace,  simplicity,  and  illuminating  force. 
His  composition  is  sometimes  laboured  and  verbose ;  in  the  sub- 
joined sentence  his  language  seems  wild  : — 

*'  Feudalism,  ibough  endued  with  a  centrifugal  force  ever  fruitful  of  alarming 
phenomena,  and  tho^h  engaged — at  what  seemed  the  period  of  its  rampant 
strength,  but  what  was  in  truth  the  period  of  its  feebleness  and  decline — in  a 
desperate  contest  with  monarchical  power,  was  nevertheless  the  chief  source 
from  which  that  power  derived  its  nutriment  and  growth,  weaving  the  count- 
less threads  that  when  grasped  by  a  skilful  hand  drew  together  all  the  revolving 
particles  and  atoms,  and  distilling  all  the  copious  fountains  of  loyalty  that 
were  at  length  to  overflow  and  mingle  in  a  common  reservoir." 

In  spite,  however,  of  defects  or  deficiencies,  Mr.  Kirk  has  produced 
a  really  valuable  book — a  book  which  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  our , 
library  beside  the  volumes  of  the  friend  who  aided  him  in  procuring 
the  requisite  materials  for  his  literary  enterprise,  the  late  William  H. 
Frescott ;  a  distinction  which  is  in  itself  no  mean  praise. 

CommenciDg  with  a  description  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth and  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mr.  Kirk  rapidly 
delineates  the  struggles  of  feudalism  with  royalty,  the  long  prevailing 
anarchy  and  ultimate  regeneration  of  France,  when  the  English  had 
abandoned,  not  only  their  recent  acquisitions,  but  their  earliest  pos- 
sessions, and  when  Calais  alone  saw  '*  the  standard  of  St.  Greorge  stUl 
floating  over  French  soil."  The  account  of  the  dominions,  court  and 
policy  of  Philip  the  Crood,  which  follows,  abounds  in  interesting  and 
picturesque  details.  In  the  third  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  inheritor  of  that  renowned  sovereignty,  which  had  no 
fewer  than  five  successive  phases,  and  which  Charles  proposed  to 
restore  to  its  ancient  splendour,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Rhine, — "  the 
counteq^art  of  that  earlier  Burguudian  kingdom  which,  leaning  on  the 
Vosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps,  had  guarded  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
to  their  junction  with  the  sea."  Charles,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Kirk's 
bistory,  and  the  rival  of  Louis  XI.,  has  hitherto  been  pronounced  de- 
ficient in  sagacity  and  deliberative  foresight,  and  as  the  Terrible,  the 
Rash,  the  Bold,  and  by  anticipation,  the  idiot,  has  been  held  to  have 
played  rather  a  conspicuous  than  distinguished  part,  in  the  drama  of 
European  history.  To  this  conception  of  Charles's  character  Mr. 
Kirk  objects,  not  without  grounds.  He  does  not,  indeed,  claim  for 
him  transcendent  genius,  or  versatile  talent,  or  ready  adaptiveness,  but 
be  contends  that  he  had  eminent,  though  not  pre-eminent  intelligence ; 

>  "  History  of  Cbarlea  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy."  By  John  Foster  Kirk. 
"With  Portraits.     Vols.  L  and  II.     Loudon  :  John  Murray.    1863. 
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that  '^  his  vision,  within  a  limited  range,  was  singularly  clear/*  and  thai 
while,  without  the  profound  and  foreseeing  intellect  and  the  inventive 
faculty  of  his  antagonist,  he  had  powers  of  reasoning  that  were  rare 
and  admirahle,  and  principles  of  action  that  were  consistent  and  sound. 
That  Charles  was  not  wanting  either  in  the  facultv  that  discerns  or 
that  which  appropriates  opportunity  is  manifest,  from  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  existing  weakness,  discord, 
and  embarrassments  of  neighbouring  states,  and  which  is  attested  by 
the  downfall  of  Li^ge,  the  purchase  of  Alsace,  the  annexation  of 
Gueldres, .  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  protectorate  over 
Lorraine. 

Of  this  sincere,  straightforward  and  impetuous  prince  Louis  XI. 
was  the  natural  enemy.  As  Mr.  Kirk  undertakes  to  correct  the  popu- 
lar impression  of  Charles's  character,  so  he  revises  the  traditionaiy 
portrait  of  the  French  king.  Far  from  denying,  however,  the  reality 
of  the  historical  element  that  enters  into  the  received  representation, 
he  insists  that  ''  most  of  the  particulars  are  indubitable  facts.  The 
cages  and  the  steel-traps,  the  cunning,  the  cruelty,  the  suspicions,  the 
bigotry  are  authentically  established."  Yet  a  monarch  of  whom  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  he  strove  to  win  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
his  people,  that  he  appealed  to  and  created  public  opinion,  that  be 
granted  charters  liberally  to  Communes,  must  have  haa  some  remark- 
able qualities — qualities  that  justified  the  admiration  of  so  able  and 
comparatively  impartial  a  judge  as  Philippe  de  Commines.  A  vigorous 
mind,  Mr.  Kirk  explains,  united  with  a  bad  heart,  is  not  necessarily  aa 
instrument  of  evil.  Louis  found  the  French  nobility  insubordinate. 
Deprived  by  royal  enactment  of  the  privileges  of  the  chase,  thej  were 
dreadfully  bored,  and  partly  out  of  pure  ennuis  it  would  seem,  formed 
a  combination — the  so-called  League  of  the  Public  Weal — ^whieh 
might  have  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  France.  The  unity  of 
the  country  was  imperilled,  and  the  existence  of  the  Monardiy 
menaced  by  the  rebellious  vassals  of  the  Crown.  With  a  firm  ^rasp, 
Louis  held  the  power  which  legitimately  belonged  to  him,  crashed 
feudal  anarchy,  and  saved  France.  And  this  great  and  necessary  work 
"  was  effected,  not  with  the  aid  of  fortune  or  by  a  preponderance  of 
strength,  but  through  the  efforts  of  an  intellect  ever  watchful  and 
never  dispirited,  contending  against  enormous  difficulties  and  over- 
whelming odds — an  intellect  so  keen  and  so  vivacious  as  to  compel  our 
sympathy,  and  render  dormant  that  aversion  which  its  choice  of  means 
would  otherwise  inspire."  Such  are  the  two  principal  actors  in  events 
which  have  in  them  a  deep  and  permanent  interest.  We  have  shown 
how  Mr.  Kirk  regards  the  rival  princes  and  the  work  one  of  them  did, 
and  one  of  them  tried  to  do.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  narrative 
of  the  double  career  of  Charles  the  Bold,  which,  beginning  with  an 
attempt  to  undermine  the  French  monarchy,  end^  with  an  efibrt  **  to 
establish  a  power  which  should  rise  beside  and  overtop  that  monarchy/' 
Among  the  passages  of  this  history  which  have  struck  ns  most  are 
those  which  describe  the  scenery,  the  institutions,  the  resources,  and 
the  usages  of  Li6ge,  Bruges,  Ghent,  the  analysis  of  the  characters  of 
Charles  and  Louis^  the  story  of  the  counter-revolution  in  England,  in 
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which  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  condact  of  the  king-making  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  the  episode  of  Hagenhach's  rise  and  fall.  We  shall 
welcome  the  conclosion  of  Mr.  Kirk's  most  praiseworthy  labours. 
He  is  evidently  a  thoughtful  and  diligent  writer,  and  gives  such  evi- 
dences of  reading  and  research  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
how  he,  in  common  with  another  recent  historian,  can  confound 
OregoTj  I.  with  Gr^ory  VII.,  as  he  assuredly  does  in  the  note  to 
p.  288,  vol.  i. 

To  form  a  close  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  head  of  the  House  of  York,  which  gained  additional 
popularity  in  England  from  its  maintenance  of  the  claims  advanced  by 
Sdward  III.  to  the  crown  of  France.  Edward  IV.,  though  he  re- 
conquered none  of  the  lost  territory,  compelled  Louis  XI.  to  pay  him 
tribute,  and  stipulated  that  the  Dauphin  should  marry  his  eldest 
daughter.  The  treaty  of  Arras,  however,  directly  set  aside  this  stipu- 
lation. On  the  death  of  Edward  no  resentment  was  manifested  in 
^England,  and  Bichard  III.,  who  had  enough  to  do  at  home,  had 
neither  motive  nor  inclination  for  a  quarrel  with  France. 

Such  is  the  view  at  least  of  Mr.  James  Gairdner,  who,  in  the  preface  to 
a  second  and  final  volume  of  letters  and  papers  illustrative  of  the  reigns  of 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,*  has  taken  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
period,  or  rather  of  some  of  its  leading  events,  discussing  such  ques- 
tions as  Eichard's  criminality,  Perkin  Warbeck's  identity,  and  James 
the  Fourth's  character.  We  notice  that  in  the  present  volume  Mr. 
Gairdner  recalls  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  in  the  former  volume, 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Latin  History  of  Bichard  III.,  which  he  was 
at  one  time  disposed  to  attribute,  not  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  but,  foV 
lowing  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Harrington  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  to  Cardinal  Morton.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  More  to  be 
the  author  of  the  '^History,"  which  arises  from  the  consideration  that 
if  he  were  only  three  years  old  at  Richard's  accession  he  could  not 
possibly  have  written  the  passage  in  which  he  says  tha^t  he  remembers  an 
anecdote  then  told  to  his  father,  Mr.  Gairdner  endeavours  to  surmount 
by  antedating  More's  birth  by  four  years.  But  would  a  boy  of  seven 
have  been  much  more  likely  than  a  child  of  three  years  of  age  to  have 
retained  in  his  memory  the  circumstances  recorded  in  page  xxi.  of  the 
preface:  or  is  it  certain  that  he  would  have  even  understood  the 
report? 

There  are  three  other  volumes  of  the  Record  Office,  publications 
which  we  can  but  briefly  notice  here.  '*  The  Annales  Monastici,"^ 
edited  by  Mr.  Luard,  contains  the  Margan  Annals,  b^inning  with  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  derived  from 
William  of  Malmesbury's  History ;  the  Annals  of  the  Monastery  of 

^'*  Letters  and  Papers  illustratiye  of  the  ReignB  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
Vn."  Edited  by  Jamee  Gairdner.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls.    YoL  U.    London :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.    1863. 

*  "  Annales  Monastici."  Vol.  I.  &o.  Edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  &o.  Published  by  the  authority,  to, 
London :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.    1864. 

[VoL  LXXXI.  No.  CLX.]— New  Sebibs,  Vol;  XXV.  No.  H.     R  R 
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TewketbuTj,  which  also  begin  with  Edward's  death ;  and  the  Amiab 
of  Burton,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  which,  says  the  editor,  **  re- 
lates to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  revolution,  which  in  hdb 
almost  dethroned  the  King"  (Henry  IIL). 

**  The  Magna  Vita  S.  Uugonis  £piscopi  lincdniensis,"^  admiraUy 
edited  by  Bev.  James  F.  Bimock,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Bodl^an 
Library,  Oxford,  and  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  is  a  circumstantial 
biography  of  an  illustrious  saint,  written  by  one  Adam,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  a  retainer  of  Hugh's  household.  ^  The  Life,"  which  has 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  appears  to  be  of  considerable 
value.  It  should  have  a  particular  attradaon  for  Somersetshire  anti- 
quarians, as  it  contains  various  details  relating  to  Witham  Friaiy ,  near 
Frome,  where  Henry  II.  founded  a  Carthusian  monastery,  of  which 
Hugh  was  appointed  prior,  being  the  third  in  order  of  succession. 
Witham,  or  the  ''  House  of  Understanding,"  as  Adam  interprets  it, 
out  of  compliment  to  Hugh,  has  gone  the  way  of  many  another  pic- 
turesque village,  and  hears  the  profane  railway  scream  where  once  it 
heard  the  monks'  pious  chant. 

The  remaining  volume  is  a  very  curious  one,  but  its  lengthy  tiUe,^ 
which  we  give  below,  will  sufficiently  explain  its  nature.    In  the  pre-  . 
fjMe,  Mr.  Oswald  Cockayne  has  eolleoted  many  quaint  and  instructive 
details  respecting  oharma,  witches,  and  magic  in  ffeneral. 

Among  the  mcure  remaikable  persons  aocmsed  of  practising  the  Black 
Art  was  Gkrbert,  or  Silvester  1 1.,  one  of  the  most  leaned  of  popes.  In 
a  valuable  and  attractive  study  called  ^The  Pope-Fables  of  the 
Middle  Age,"  DoUinger,  the  celebrated  Boman  Catholio  writer,  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  this  and  several  other  singular  papal  myths,  indud- 
mg  the  most  singular  of  all,  that  of  Pope  Joan.*  In  the  iSth  century, 
a  saga  which  had  perhaps  been  in  the  air  for  some  little  time  assumed 
a  definite  shape,  and  took  its  place  as  a  fact  in  history.  The  story 
went  that  a  woman  of  surpassing  knowledge  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing her  own  elevation  to  the  papal  chair ;  that  she  performed  the 
various  functions  of  her  sublime  position ;  brought  scandal  on  the  Church 
by  giving  birth  to  a  child  in  the  streets,  and,  according  to  one  account, 
was  stoned  immediately  after.  The  street  in  which  the  little  accident 
happened  has  been  avoided  since,  it  is  added,  and  processions  Uke  a 
circuitous  route,  in  order  to  shun  that  spot  of  ^ame.  Now,  the  strange 
circumstance  about  this  fable  is,  that  it  is  not  a  weak  invention  of  the 
Protestant  enemy.  It  was  current  in  the  13th  century,  arose  in 
Eome,  and  was  propagated,  not  by  the  Yaldenses,  bat  by  thm  most 

^  "Ma^  Vita  8.  Hugonis  Episeopi  LincolnieDsis,"  &c.  Edited  by  tlie 
Bev.  Jftmei  F.  Dimook,  M. A,  Rector  ot  BMrnbuiy,  T(»%thira.  Published  by 
tke  Mthoriiy,  ko.    Lenden :  Longmftn,  Oree»,  Md  Go.    18S4. 

*  '*  LeeohdoiDB,  Wort-onniiiiig,  and  St«r-enfi  of  Early  Eqgland.*  Being  a 
eelleotioD  of  dooomeBts,  for  the  most  part  pever  before  print^  iUoetrating  the 
bittory  of  soieDoe  in  tbis  ooootry  before  tbe  Norman  Oonqneit.  OoUeoted  and 
edited  by  the  Bev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M  Jl  Cantab.  YoL  L  Pablisbed  l^  tbe 
aotbority,  dio,    London :  Longnum,  Green,  and  Co.    1864. 

•  "  Die  Paptt-Fabeln  des  Mittelalten.  Ein  Beitrag  sor  Sarabengisohifihts.'' 
Yon  Jon.  Jos.  Ign.  Y.  Ddllinger.    London :  D.  Nntt    ISCS. 
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determined  opponents,  the  Dominicans  and  Minorites,  in  the  time  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  not  over-fiAvoorablj  disposed  to  these  orders, 
and  whose  disesteem  inspired  them  with  a  personal  dislike,  whicb  was 
extended  to  the  papal  office  itself,  so  far,  at  least,  that  they  found  a 
gratification  in  indicating  the  holes  in  his  predecessors'  coat.  After 
tracing  with  great  learning  and  research  the  literarj  history  of  this 
marvdiloas  myth,  the  accomplished  author  offers  what  appears  to  us  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  The  constituent  elements  of 
the  story  are,  the  customary  use  of  a  perforated  chair,  believed  to  afford 
particular  facilities  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  sex  of  the  newly-elected 
pope,  who  never  again  occupies  it ;  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  which 
was  mistaken  for  a  monument;  a  supposed  female  statue,  and  the 
practice  of  avoiding  a  particular  street  already  mentioned.  For  the 
manner  in  which  these  real  materials  were  combined  into  a  fabulous 
whole  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  essay  itself;  merely  observing 
that  the  stone  seat  was  chosen  for  its  beautiM  colouring,  and  not  for 
its  perforations;  that  the  statue  was  probably  that  of  a  priest  of 
Mithras,  in  flowing  robes  and  with  an  attendant  youth,  and  that  the 
PJP.P.  inscription,  which  was  understood  to  mean 

*'  Papa  Pater  patrum  peperit  papissa  papiUum,** 

or  something  like  it,  may,  and  perhaps  does,  signify  Papirius  pater 
patrum  propria  peouni&  posuit — ^pater  patrum  being  a  recognised  ap- 
pellation of  a  priest  of  Mithras ;  while,  in  conclusion,  the  avoidance  of 
the  street  is  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  its  inconveniently  narrow  dimen- 
sions. There  are,  it  would  seem,  eight  other  sbnilarly  "  true  tales  ** 
nmilarly  dealt  with  in  this  curiously  learned  investigation.  We  ex- 
tremely admire  the  dexterity  with  which  the  author  converts  what  has 
been  taken  for  history  into  its  mythical  elements,  and  heartily  recom- 
mend his  researches  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  appeared  that  collection  of 
Ecclesiastical  Canons  now  usually  known  as  the  '*  False  Decretals." 
They  were  given  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  Isidore,  an  unknown 
person,  who  borrowed  in  part  from  a  previous  and  genuine  collection 
of  canons.  The  supremacy  of  Home  over  the  various  national  churches 
rested  for  centuries  on  th^  spurious  decretals.  Two  compact  volumes, 
irom  the  Leipsio  press,  contain  these  memorable  documents.^  In  the 
treatise  which  introduces  them  an  account  seems  to  be  given  of  the 
different  MSS.  of  the  Decretals,  of  their  character  and  composition, 
and  an  inquiry  is  instituted  into  their  authorship,  date,  and  derivation. 
Though  we  have  spoken  above  of  two  compact  volumes,  we  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  from  that  of  the  second,  having  seen  the  hitter 
onlv. 

In  this  place  a  few  words  may  be  appropriately  given  to  Hasse*s 
**  Manual  of  Church  History,"  a  work  which  shows  some  research,  and 

'  ''  Beoretales  PMado-LndorianaB  et  oapitola  Angflimmm.  Ad  fidem  libroram 
maoDBcriptoram  reoensait  fontes  indioaTit  oommenUtiooem  de  ooUeotione  Pseudo- 
Indori  pnomisit  Paultis  Hinsohiiis.'*  Para  Posterior.  Ex  ofBoina  Benuurdi 
Tanclmits.    London  :  Williams  and  Noigate.     186S. 
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displays  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  hut  which 
is  not  distinguished  by  bold  or  original  criticism.®  The  plan  of  the 
work  precludes  anything  like  detailed  exposition,  and  thus,  perhaps,  we 
ought  hardly  to  expect  the  distinction  between  the  later  and  earlier 
Ophit89,a  Gnostic  sect,  to  be  preserved.  In  the  account  of  the  Paschal 
controversy  the  conformity  of  Apollinaris  to  the  usage  of  Ajsia  Minor, 
asserted  by  our  author,  is  a  misconception.  Apollinaris  agreed  with 
the  Western  view,  which  was  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  which  wag 
not  that  of  the  Asiatic  Church  traditionally  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  Apostles  John  and  James,  and  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  first  part  only  of  Dr.  Hasse's  work  is 
before  us :  it  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  passing  ia 
rapid  review  the  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
its  struggle  with  Paganism,  Judaism,  Ac. ;  its  relations  to  the  state, 
and  its  ceremonial,  ritual,  and  philosophy. 

The  historical  researches,  in  ancient,  mediseval,  and  modern  times,  of 
Dr.  Friedrich  Kortiim,  consist  of  detached  papers :  an  auti-Cleonic  essay- 
on  the  demagogue  Cleon,  one  on  Agis  IV.,  one  on  Pindar's  political 
and  philosophicsd  view  of  life,  one  on  Thucydides,  and  one  on  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  art.'  A  seventh  treats  of  peculiarities  in  the  Hispano- 
Boman  poetry  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
traces  the  characteristics  of  Silius  Italicus,  Lucan,  and  Martial.  The 
two  mediaeval  essays  are  on  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  and  the  royal  power, 
serfdom,  and  land-allotments  of  the  old  Germans ;  while  the  subjects 
of  the  essays  relating  to  modem  times  are :  I.  the  Duke  of  Alba  as 
commander  of  the  projected  expedition  against  Geneva  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Swiss  Confederacy;  and  II.,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom 
Herr  Kortiim  appears  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  Protestant  saint  and 
martyr. 

M.  Alfred  Mauiy,  noting  the  existence  of  an  historical  element  in 
the  sciences,  and  wishing  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  a  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  scientific  truth  to  literary  ornamentation,  has 
attempted,  in  ''Les  Academies  d'Autrefoin,"  to  sketch  the  history  of  two 
remarkable  societies,  L'ancienne  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  and  L'ancienne 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Le£tres,  choosing  the  former  for 
the  scientific  illustration  which  it  supplies,  and  discerning  in  both  alike 
a  certain  historical  interest.^^  The  present  volume  deals  only  with  the 
Academic  des  Sciences.  This  institution  was  the  creation  of  Colbert. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Monarque  it  began  its  sittings  on 

*  "Kirohengeschiohte  von  Friedr.  Bad.  Basse,'*  weiL  ConsistorUlrath  Dr.  n. 
ord.  Prof,  der  eyangeL  Theologie  in  Bonn.  Henusgegeben  von  Lie.  Dr.  August 
Kohler,  a.  o.  Prof,  der  Theokfie  in  Eriangen.  Enter  Band.  London :  David 
Natt    1864. 

*  "Geschichtliche  Forschungen  im  gebiete  des  Altertboms,  des  Mittelalters  nnd 
der  Nenzdt  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Kortttm,  "&c.  Naoh  dessen  Tode  herausgegebea 
von  Dr.  Karl  Alexander  Freiherin  von  Reichlin-Meldegg  offentl.  ordentL  Pto- 
fessor  der  Philoeophie  ebendaselbst    London  :  David  Nutt    1863. 

10  «  Les  Academies  d* Autrefois.  L*ancienne  Acaddniie  des  Sciences.*'  Par  L.  F. 
Alfred  Mauiy,  Membre  de  rinsUtat^  Professor  d*Histoire  et  Morale  au  CoU^ 
de  Fruoe.    London  :  David  Nutt.    1864. 
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the  22Dd  December,  1666,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  royal  library.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  society,  and  one  which  supplied  our  author  with  ati 
additional  motive  for  the  preparation  of  this  work,  lay  in  its  cosmopoHtan 
character.  It  availed  itself  from  the  first  of  the  suggestions  and  co- 
operation of  foreigners.  Huyghens,  Cassini,  Newton,  were  early  asso- 
ciated with  it.  At  the  commencement,  it  enrolled  as  its  correspondents 
Flamsteed,  Briggs,  Eisenschmid,  Yiviani  (the  pupil  of  Qalileo),  Mar- 
chetti  (the  successor  of  Borelli),  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  Papin.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  most  illustrious  names  in  science,  the 
great  mathematicians,  the  great  astronomers,  the  famous  chemists,  the 
most  renowned  physicists  and  physiologists,  are  all  registered  in 
M.  Maury's  historical  table.  The  work  they  did  is  briefly  indicated, 
and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  an  outline  of  scientific  progress.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  the  details  here.  After  a  brilliant  career  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Academy  was  suppressed  by 
the  BepubUcan  Government  on  the  8th  August,  1793.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  to  have  been  represented  in  the  National  Institute, 
founded  by  the  same  government  about  two  years  after,  and  to  have 
been  re-established  in  1816,  as  a  branch  of  that  magnificent  corpora- 
tion. M.  Maury  has  produced  in  his  sketch  of  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment a  volume  that  is  both  pleasant  and  instructive. 

M.  Maury's  countryman,  Amedle  Ghibourd,  has  published  the  first 
Tolume  of  a  history  of  our  own  times,'^  in  which,  whUe  giving  the  lion's 
share  to  France,  as  the  directress  of  the  social  movement,  the  initiative 
power,  the  apostle  of  thought  and  intelligence,  he  records  the  leading 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  other  countries  since  the  Bevolution  of 
1830.  Notwithstanding  his  admiration  for  France,  which,  with  an 
almost  Jewish  enthusiasm  he  regards  as  divinely  chosen  to  serve  as 
the  instrument  with  which  the  Supreme  works  out  his  majestic  purposes, 
he  seems  to  us  to  write  with  considerable  freedom  and  impartiality. 
His  religious  predilections  necessarily  lead  to  conclusions  which  we  can- 
not accept ;  nor  have  we  any  sympathy  with  that  extension  of  the 
Catholic  domain,  or  that  military  guardianship  of  Borne,  which  he  so 
proudly  eulogizes.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  patriotic  and  theological 
partizanship,  M.  Qabourd  tells  the  story  of  European  contemporary 
history  with  certainly  a  pro3dmate  accuracy,  and  as  he  "  retains  the  old 
habit  of  loving  liberty  and  welcoming  its  conquests,"  we  find  ourselves 
generally  in  sufficient  accordance  with  his  views,  and  quite  willing  to  con- 
cede that,  if  he  does  look  through  a  pair  of  French  spectacles,  he  sees  other 
countries  in  the  world  besides  his  own.  The  portion  of  this  contempo- 
raneous '*  History"  before  us  falls  into  three  principal  divisions.  Having 
in  an  introduction  characterized  theBestoration  and  theBourbon  govern- 
ment, from  1814  to  the  catastrophe  which  drove  Charles  X.  from  his 
throne,  he  describes  the  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe,  down  to  the 
period  of  dissatisfaction  and  disorder  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  bourgeois  monarchy  of  July.     The  subject  of  the  second  book  is 

u  "  Histoire  Contemporaine,  oomprenant  lee  prinoipaoz  Ev^nements  qui  se  Mnt 
Moomplis  depoii  U  Bevolution  de  1830,  ^oiqa'k  nos  Joan,"  &o.  Tmi  AnM6e 
Cbboura.    Tome  premier.    London :  David  Nutt.    1863. 
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the  reaction,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe,  against  the  revola- 
tionary  movement.  As  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  was 
related  in  the  first  book,  so  the  Polish  insurrection  is  a  leading  topic  of 
the  second.  The  third  book  relates  the  events  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolutionary  movement,  end  the  new  expedients  employed 
lor  keeping  it  down.  The  Bristol  riot,  the  insurrection  at  Lyons, 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  are  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  the  volume, 
which  closes  with  the  death  of  Oasimir  Perier.  M.  Gabourd  undertakes 
to  delineate  the  social,  artistic,  and  literary  movement,  as  well  as  the 
political  events  of  the  period  which  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate.  To  some 
eitent  the  social  characteristics  of  the  times  are  almost  unavoidably 
noticed ;  but  we  presume  that  he  reserves  for  a  future  occasion  the  formal 
statement  of  his  views  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  complementary 
sabjects  of  his  historical  essay. 

The  insurrection  of  Greece,  which  receives  some  notice  in  M. 
Gabourd's  pages,  is  treated  at  great  length  by  its  appropriate  historian, 
Spiridion  Tricoupi;  a  second  and  corrected  edition  of  whose  com- 
prehensive work,  written  in  a  sort  of  classical  modem  Greek,  invites 
the  attention  of  the  studious  and  sanguine  PhDohellenist,  more  espe- 
cially at  a  new  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  land  in  which  he  is  interested." 
Beheving  in  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  and  in  the  justice  and  grandeur 
of  her  cause,  the  historian  pronounces  her  stru^le  for  liberty  to  be 
an  event  that  confers  honour  on  humanity,  and  bids  us  hear  in  the 
blast  of  her  battle-trumpet  an  angel's  hymn  to  the  Most  High. 
Turning  to  the  passage  in  which  he  discusses  the  character  of  the 
Greek  Governor,  Capo  d'Istria,  we  see  that  while  he  recognises  his 
worth  he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  his  faults.  In  vindicating  his 
patriotism,  he  maintains  that  the  President  did  not  seek  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  for  the  sake  of  Russia,  but  courted  Bussia  for  the  sake 
of  Greece.  The  chief  aim  of  his  administration  was  the  promotion  of 
the  material  improvement  of  Greece,  as  the  basis  and  necessary  pre- 
liminary of  all  other  and  all  higher  improvement.  Tricoupi  gives  him 
credit  for  many  serviceable  qualities  and  admirable  gifts ;  for  courteous 
and  conciliating  diplomacy,  vigilance  and  economy  in  government,  a 
persuasive  tongue  and  a  charming  pen.  On  the  other  hand,  he  attri- 
butes to  him  an  exaggerated  self-esteem.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  himself  as  the  saviour  of  Greece,  while  he  reviled  his  pre- 
decessors in  office,  and  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  Phanariots  and  others 
all  sorts  of  vituperative  names.  Possessing  little  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Greeks  for  constitutional  government,  he  would  have  preferred 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  rule  as  better  adapted,  in  his 
own  judgment,  to  a  people  in  a  state  of  transition  firom  slavery  to 
freedom. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  Capo  d'Istria  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Karl  Mendelsohn-Bartholdy,  the  eldest  son,  we  believe,  of  the  cele- 
brated musical  composer,  who  has  written  a  complete  memoir  of  the 

Mr€pa  iiriB€w£ni0€iaa  cat  dwoOntOtlffa.  In  4  yoIb.  London :  Tavlor  and  Frmnds. 
1862. 
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funoog  Corfioie  count.'*  Equally  with  Tricoupi  he  testifie*  to  his 
respectable  church-going  conduct,  his  finished  diplomacy,  and  ready 
pen,  but  complains  that  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  **  enlightened 
despotism,"  that  wanted  to  do  everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
it,  and  fancied,  as  it  were,  that  much  governing  was  the  same  as  ffood 
governing.  Dr.  Karl  Mendelsohn-Bartholdy,  however,  appears  to  us 
to  consider  Capo  d'Istria  to  have  been  less  patriotic  than  Tricoupi 
does.  Though  allowing  that  in  general  he  supported  Bussian  views 
only  where  the  common  advantage  of  both  countries  justified  his 
support,  he  accuses  him  of  subserviency  to  the  Czar,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least,  of  a  decided  postponement  of  the  interests  of  Greece. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  our  author  thinks  Capo  d*Istria 
preferred  to  the  welfare  of  either  Greece  or  Russia — his  own  personal 
aggrandizement ;  and  when  Northern  pretensions  conflicted  with  his 
own  claims,  he  grew  discontented  with  his  ally,  though  Russia  was 
now  his  sole  resource  for  putting  down  the  constitutional  party  in 
Greece.  His  egoism,  our  author  contends,  was  not  a  strong  masculine 
^[oism  like  that  of  Richelieu,  which  might  have  saved  his  country, 
but  a  weak  feminine  egoism  which,  after  unchaining  the  passions  of 
the  people,  left  it  long  a  prey  to  a  fearful  confusion.  Accordingly  he 
holds  that  the  dagger  of  Mauromichalis  struck  the  self-seeking  Presi- 
dent at  the  right  moment,  enabling  him  to  fall  with  the  glory  of  a 
martyr  and  procuring  him  the  honourable  posthumous  distinction  of 
the  new  Timoleon.  Born  11th  February,  1776,  he  died  9th  October, 
1831. 

We  have  given  the  son  precedence  of  the  father,  as  an  author,  not 
the  subject  of  a  biography.^*  The  letters  of  Felix  Mendelsohn, 
(1833 — 1847),  of  which  Karl  is  one  of  the  editors,  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Lady  Wallace,  in  what  seems  to  be  yery  readable  £nglish. 
Commencing  directly  idPter  the  termination  of  the  former  volimie  which 
contained  the  letters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  present  volume 
brings  us  down  to  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  great  composer's  death. 
In  addition  to  a  good  deal  of  musical  criticism  that  will  attract  only 
those  who  cultivate  the  glorious  art,  there  are  notices  of  Mendelsohn's 
life  and  vocation,  as  the  account  of  his  appointment  at  Berlin,  that 
will  interest  the  general  reader.  We  particularly  admire  the  fine 
answer  of  Mendelsohn  when  he  felt  unable  to  comply  with  the  royal 
request  to  compose  music  for  the  Eumenides  :  "  I  will  always  obey  the 
commands  of  a  sovereign  so  beloved  by  me,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my 
personal  wishes  and  advantage.  If  I  find  I  cannot  do  so  with  a 
good  artistic  conscience,  I  must  endeavour  candidly  to  state  my 
scruples  or  my  incapacity,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  then  I 
must  go,"  &c. 

^  *'Gfaf  JohMD  Kapodistrias.  Hit  beoutzung  luuidtohrifUichen  Materials.*' 
Yen  Dr.  Karl  Mendeltohn-Barthokiy.     London :  iMvid  NuU.     1864. 

»«  **  Letters  of  Felix  Mendelsohn  Barthoidy.  From  1838  to  1847."  Edited  by 
Paul  Mendelsohn-fiartholdy,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Karl  Mendelsohn* Bar tbokly,  of 
Heidelberg.  With  a  catalogue  of  all  bis  musical  oompoiiitions,  compiled  by 
Dr.  JuliiiB  Bletz.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  Loadoa :  Longman,  Green, 
and  Co.     1863. 
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The  first  volume  of  a  Life  of  Karl  Bitter,  by  Dr.  Kramer,  detcnbes 
the  boyhood  and  early  education  of  that  well-known  geographer,  his 
travels,  his  residence  in  Florence,  Bome,  and  Naples ;  his  matorer 
studies  and  occupations,  and  his  marriage  and  settlement  in  Beriin.^ 
It  seems  agreeably  and  intelligibly  written;  but  could  not  the 
biographer  tell  the  story  of  his  hero's  life  in  half  the  number  of 
pages  P 

In  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  selection  of  German  books,  tiie 
next  that  '^  occurs,"  as  the  geologists  say,  is  Dehnel's  Beminiscences  of 
German  officers  engaged  in  the  British  service,  from  the  year  of 
grace,  or,  as  our  author  says,  of  war,  1805,  to  1816.^*  The  papen 
comprised  in  this  volume  are  very  miscellaneous.  The  first  se(^ioii 
begins  with  the  Copenhagen  affair  in  1807,  includes  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Busaco  and  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  ends  with  a 
drive  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  bullocks,  from  Burgos  to  Viseu.  In  a 
second  division  we  find  a  notice  of  the  siege  of  Giudad  Bodrigo  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  storming  of  Badajos  is  a  leading  iopie 
of  the  third  division,  and  various  exploits  and  different  military  trans- 
actions, chiefly  relating  to  the  Peninsular  War,  are  described  in  the 
remaining  sections. 

The  last  German  publication  that  we  have  to  acknowledge,  is  Gustav 
de  Veer's  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  renowned  PcH^niguese 
navigator.  Prince  Henry,  introduced  by  an  historical  essay  on  Urn 
Portuguese  trade  and  maritime  affairs  from  the  earliest  period,  the 
opening  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiiteentL^ 
The  discoverer  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  various  placo 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  has  every  title  to  have  his  history  ixM 
and  retold,  in  all  the  dialects  of  articulate-speaking  men. 

The  life  of  the  theologian  Calixtus,  Danish  by  allegiance  and 
Hanoverian  by  position,  has  been  drawn  up,  not  without  ability,  though 
also  not  without  a  certain  quaint  affectation  and  perhaps  unavoidable 
impotency  of  conclusion,  by  his  ardent  admirer,  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Dow- 
^g)^^  A  gentleman  who  is  sanguine  enough  to  nourish  the  hope  thft 
the  conciliating  theology  of  Calixtus  may  possibly  have  the  same  ii- 
fluence  on  the  mind  of  England  now,  it  had  on  that  of  Germangr 
formerly.  George  Calixtus  was  bom  at  Flensburg,  in  Schleswig,  ia 
the  autumn  of  1586.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  received  inio 
the  Latin  school  of  Flensburg.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  entend 
the  university  of  Helmstadt,  of  the  student  life  of  which  in  those  goid 

^  "Carl  Bitter.  Ein  Lebensbild  nach  seinem  handadiriftliGbeni  NacUMi 
dai^esteUt  Ton.  G.  Kramer.  Erster  Theil.  Nebit  emem  Biidniiia  Bitteo. 
London  :  Williams  and  Noivate.    1864. 

^*  **  Erinnemngen  deutsoner  Officiere  in  Britisohen  Diensten  ana  den  Ejfie|i- 
jahren  1805  bis  1816,  nach  aufzeichnungen  und  mtindliefaen  EnaUnngen,"  Mic 
Von  H.  Dehnel,  Kdniglich-hannoyeriacher  Oberet.    London :  David  JNuU.    1861. 

^'  <*  Prinz  Heinrioh  der  Seefahrer  nnd  seine  Zeit."  Yon  GostaT  de  Veer. 
Hit  einem  portrait,  kc,    London :  David  Nntt.    1864. 

"  "  German  Theology  during  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.'*  The  Life  and  Cone- 
spondenoe  of  George  Calixtus,  Lutheran  Abbot  of  Konigslutter,  and  Profiosor 
Primarius  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt.  By  the  Bey.  W.  C.  Dowding,  M.  A.  to 
Oxford  and  London :  John  Heniy  and  James  Parker.    1868* 
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old  times  Mr.  Dowding  gives  us  an  edifying  description.  An  excel- 
lent classic,  and  an  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar,  Calixtus  was  pro- 
moted to  the  oflBce  of  ordinary  professor  of  Theology  in  Jan.  1615, 
and  a  few  years  after,  he  married  Catherine  Gairtner,  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  bui^her  of  Helmstadt.  A  life  of  professional  usefulness  and 
learned  leisure,  spiced  or  peppered  with  frequent  theological  discussion, 
closed  in  a  peaceful  death  in  1657.  A  man  who  like  Calixtus  lived 
amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  who  was  associated  in 
power  and  intellect  with  Casaubon,  Yossius,  and  Grotius,  and  is  men- 
tioned with  respect  by  Bossuet,  must  have  been  no  common  man. 
Opposed  to  the  predominant  stringent  and  exclusive  Lutheranism, 
and  favouring  '*  the  Melancthonian  humanities,"  Calixtus  seems  to  have 
represented  the  Broad  Church  of  his  own  times.  His  efforts  for  com- 
prehension, however,  had  precisely  the  success  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  in  days  when  men  gravely  disputed  whether  the  blood  of 
Christ,  being  inconceivably  precious,  the  world's  salvation  had  been 
purchased  by  one  drop  or  by  the  whole  of  it — days  when  it  was  held 
by  the  vulgar  that  "  God  and  Nature  no  longer  did  anything,  but  the 
witches  did  it  all,"  and  princes  insisted  that  the  magistrates  should 
proceed  against  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery — ^the  very  same 
princes,  perhaps,  who  "assumed  to  themselves  the  decision  of  theological 
truth,  and  embodied  their  dicta  in  some  corpus  or  summary  which 
was  presented  to  their  people  upon  the  point  of  the  sword."  Mr. 
Dowding  holds  up  Calixtus  as  a  model ;  but  what  did  Calixtus  accom- 
plish ?  Such  was  the  force  of  bigotry,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Thorn, 
the  Beformed  party  could  not  even  record  a  statement  of  their  faith, 
nor  the  Lutheran  obtain  a  hearing.  Nay,  so  opposed  was  Calovius,  a 
Lutheran  zealot,  to  any  plan  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Calvinists,  that 
Calixtus  gave  up  the  discussion.  Thus,  though  present  in  Thorn,  the 
man  who  had  made  peace  the  object  of  his  Ufe  took  no  part  in  the 
Conference.  After  it  had  cost  the  citizens  50,000  florins,  it  failed,  and 
"  what  before  was  said  of  Dort  was  repeated  with  justice  of  this  wasted 
eflfort." 

"  Quid  synodus  P  nodus.    Patrum  chorus  integer  P  seger. 
Conventus  P  Yentus.    Gloria  P  stramen,  amen." 

So  intractable  is  the  spirit  of  theology  ;  so  iudeflnable,  evasive,  and 
undemonstrable  is  its  dogma ! 

Happily,  "  where  Luther  preached  another  preacher  came  whom  we 
know  as  Goethe  1"  The  life  of  this  high-priest  of  truth  and  beauty 
has  been  pourtrayed,  as  the  life  of  such  a  man  rarely  is  pourtrayed,  by 
Mr.  Lewes.^^  His  record  of  the  career  of  the  greatest  European  poet 
since  Shakespeare  will  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the  biographical 
section  of  our  libraries.  For  fidelity,  research,  narrative  ability, 
clearness  and  completeness  of  exposition,  critical  insight,  and  trans- 
parent purity  of  language,  it  deserves  almost  unqualified  praise.  The 
sale  of  thirteen  thousand  copies  of  this  work  in  England  and  Germany 
is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.     In  the  cheaper  and 

»  *'  The  Life  of  Qoethe/'  By  Georce  Henry  Lewes.  Second  Edition.  Partly 
rewritten.    Xiondon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1864. 
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more  compact  form  which  it  has  assamed,  in  the  oew  EngUsh  edition, 
it  is  likely  to  become  still  more  popular.  To  enhance  its  value  Mr. 
Lewes  has  partly  rewritten  it,  introducing  new  material,  as  well  as 
correcting  and  reconstructing  it.  By  means  of  personal  corroboration, 
by  actual  consultation  of  those  '^  who  lived  under  the  same  ro(^"  with 
the  poet,  by  the  inspection  of  a  mass  of  printed  testimony,  controlled  and 
completed  by  the  evidence  of  unprinted  papers,  Mr.  Lewes  has  "  sought 
to  acquire  and  reproduce  a  definite  image  of  the  living  man,  and  not 
simply  of  the  man  as  he  appeared  in  all  the  reticence  of  print."  Occa- 
sional alterations,  additions,  or  omissions  may  be  discovered  in  the 
pages  of  this  revised  *'  Biography,"  as  in  the  explanation  of  the  love- 
affair  with  Frederica,  the  extract  from  a  letter  humorously  describing 
the  backward  state  of  historical  study  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sentences  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  now  separate  chapter  on  Goethe's  wife,  and  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  magnificent  survey  of ''  The  Poet  as  a  Man  of  Science  ;'* 
bnt  the  book  is  essentially  the  same  book  now  that  it  was  when  it  was 
first  published  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  so  that  we  may  greet  it  as 
an  old  friend,  finding  the  old  memories  and  old  associations  undisturbed. 
Mr.  George  Ticknor's  Life  of  Mr.  Prescott,  in  an  illustrated  quarto 
volume,  has  some  agreeable  and  interesting  pages,  but  is  surely  unne- 
cessarily long.^  The  blind  historian,  as  we  learn  from  it,  had  many 
estimable  qualities.  He  was  amiable,  patient,  and  persevering. 
Naturally  gay  and  volatile,  he  broke  himself  into  habits  of  regularity 
and  industry.  The  accident  by  which  he  became  ultimately  blind,  or 
all  but  blind,  occurred  at  college — ^the  result  of  a  frolic  or  chance- 
medley.  The  author  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  and  ''Philip  II.,"had  many  English  friends  and  acquaintances, 
among  them  Macauky,  Milman,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
His  merits  as  an  hii^torian  were  recognised  by  Hallam  and  othen  whose 
praise  is  honour.  When  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray  visited  him,  he  saw 
**  on  the  library-wall  of  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  America, 
two  crossed  swords  which  his  relatives  wore  in  the  great  War  of  Inde- 
pendence," and  noted  the  fact,  to  Mr.  Prescott's  gratification,  at  the 
commencement  of  "The  Virginians."  There  are  many  pleasing  incidents 
recorded  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  volume.  He  shows  us  faithfully  his 
hero's  characteristics,  discloses  his  ways  of  life  and  work,  and 
registers  his  opinions.  Mr.  Prescott  twice  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  Christianity,  and  in  both  instances  came  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion— that  is,  he  rejected  the  orthodox  version  of  that  religion  for 
a  sort  of  vague  Unitarianism.  One^  of  the  most  sweeping  literary 
censures  that  we  ever  read  is  pronounced  bj  this  author  on  a  book 
which  we  venture  to  think  testifies  to  the  possession  of  undoubted 
genius  on  the  part  of  its  writer,  if  ever  book  did.  Speaking  of  "  The 
French  Revolutions^  Mr.  Prescott  says :  "  Carlyle  is  even  a  bungler 
at  his  own  business  ;  for  his  creations,  or  rather  combinations,  in  this 
way,  are  the  most  discordant  and  awkward  possible.  As  he  runs  alto- 
gether for  dramatic,  or  rather  picturesque  effect,  he  is  not  to  be 

*  **  Life  of  Willum  Hicklinff  Presoott.'*    By  Geoive  Tioknor.     TMibner  and 
Co.    1864. 
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clialleDged,  I  sappose,  with  want  of  original  views.  This  forms  no 
part  of  his  plan.  His  views  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can  estimate  them, 
are  trite  enough.  And,  in  short,  the  whole  thing,  in  my  humhle 
opinion,  both  bs  to  forme  wckd  to  fond,  is  perfectly  contemptible."  After 
this  we  can  only  add  that  William  Hickling  Presoott,  who  was  bom 
in  Salem,  New  England,  on  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1796,  died  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  1859. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  recognition  of  the  bio- 
graphical existence  of  two  other  transatlantic  worthies — John  Win- 
throp,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  a.d.  1630,  but  an  Englishman 
by  birth,2i  and  Edward  Livingstone,  the  adviser  of  Jackson,^  when 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  legislator  to  whose  lot,  Mr. 
Bancroft  tells  us,  it  fell  "  to  adjust  the  old  municipal  laws,  derived 
from  France  and  Spain,  to  the  new  condition  of  the  connexion  with 
America." 

The  same  year  which  saw  Winthrop  installed  as  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts witnessed  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  the  leader  of 
that  patriotic  assembly,  of  which  Hallam  says : — "  In  asserting  the 
illegality  of  arbitrary  detention,  of  compulsory  loans,  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  levied  without  consent  of  Parliament,  they  stood  in  defence 
of  positive  rights  won  by  their  fathers,  the  prescriptive  inheritance  of 
Englishmen."  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  designated  by 
the  same  authority  the  most  illustrious  confessor  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
whom  that  time  produced,  was  included  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  "  British 
Statesman,"  published  many  years  ago.^^  The  present  Life  of  this 
champion  of  English  freedom  cannot  be  described  as  an  expansion  of 
that  miniature  biography.  It  is  an  entirely  new  work,  demanding 
inordinate  labour  in  preparation,  and  extreme  care  and  diligence  in 
execution.  Loaded  with  fact,  and  oppressive  with  detail,  this  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Stuart  period  will  at  once  invite 
curiosity  and  exhaust  patience.  Based  on  Eliot's  hitherto  inherited 
papers,  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant  Lord  St.  Germans,  it  pro- 
fesses to  reflect  what  is  important  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  the 
abstracts  of  his  speeches,  and  on  the  memoirs  drawn  up  by  himself. 
In  addition  to  materials  supplied  by  these  papers,  often  decipherable  only 
afber  the  most  persevering  inspection,  Mr.  Forster  has  derived  informa- 
tion from  public  documents,  as  well  as  from  a  private  collection  of 
his  own.  The  result  is  a  complete  and  circumstantial  biography  of 
the  great  Comishman,  not  only  exhibiting  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  man,  but  presenting  such  a  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  struggle 
against  the  government  of  Charles  I,  as  the  author  may  well  suppose 
to  be  ^  in  many  respects  more  detailed  and  accurate  than  has  yet 
been  afforded."     In  relating  the  incidents  of  the  hero's  life,  Mr. 

»  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  Massaohiwettfs  Bay 
Company  at  their  Emigration  to  New  England,  1630."  By  Bobert  0.  Winthrop. 
Boston :  Tlcknor  and  fields.     1864. 

»  '*  Life  of  Edward  Livingstone.**  By  Charles  Havens  Hunt.  With  an  Intro- 
doction  by  George  Bancroft.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.    1864. 

«  "  Sir  John  Eliot :  a  Biography,  1690-1682.**  By  John  Former.  In  Two 
Vols.    London  :  Longman,  Green,  and  COk    1864* 
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Forster  has  not  neglected  the  opportunity  of  yindicating  him  against 
both  the  misrepresentations  of  party  spirit  and  the  perversions  of  the 
elder  D* Israeli,  to  whom  portions  of  the  papers  were  submitted  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Life  of  Charles  the  First.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  entire 
story  of  Eliot's  life  from  his  youthful  days  is  set  forth,  His  early 
tastes  and  pursuits,  his  conduct  as  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon,  his  career 
as  member  for  Newport,  his  views  on  politics,  religion,  literature,  indi- 
cating, with  a  certain  allowance  for  his  age,  a  sound  philosophy,  and 
perhaps  irrespectively  of  all  allowance,  a  commendable  scholarship :  the 

?art  he  t<>ok  as  the  great  opposition  leader  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
)uke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  resistance  to  the  Forced  Loan,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  Petition  of  Eight,  and  lastly  his  imprisonment  and 
death,  are  all  recorded  in  these  volumes,  which  attest  the  indomitable 
diligence,  the  unfailing  power  of  investigation,  the  enduring  patience 
in  composition,  and  the  masculine  thought  and  sound  sense  of  their 
author.  Our  chief  apprehension  is  that  Mr.  Forster  has  lost  in  breadth 
what  he  has  grained  in  length,  that  his  readers  will  sometimes  be  re- 
minded of  the  epigrammatic  saying  of  the  Greek  poet,  and  think  how 
much  better  one  of  these  volumes,  if  it  had  told  the  tale  of  Eliot's 
life,  with  discreet  omission  and  wise  condensation,  would  have  been 
tiianhoth. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  institute  a  parallel  between  the  representa- 
tive of  the  expansive  spirit  of  Enelish  liberty  and  the  defender  of  the 
oligarchical  Roman  constitutionahsm.**  Yet  Cicero,  weak  and  vacil- 
lating as  he  often  was,  no  doubt  took  what  was  the  patriotic  side, 
in  opposing  the  ambition  of  Csesar,  and  desiring,  we  can  hardly  say 
endeavouring,  to  establish  the  rotten  aristocratical  republic  of  Bome 
on  its  old  foundations.  Cicero  justified  and  gloried  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  man  who,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  more  truly  represented 
humanity  than  the  sentimental  stoic  Marcus  Brutus,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  George  Long,  '*  became  an  assassin  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
which  meant  triumph  of  his  party,  and  in  the  name  of  virtue,  which 
meant  nothing."  A  "  Life  of  Cicero  "  written  by  a  competent  scholar  and 
in  wholesome  every-day  English  is  a  book  which,  we  think,  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  vernacular  classical  bic^aphy.  Mr.  Forsyth 
has,  in  caUing  up  once  more  this  great  Boman  writer,  made  a  success- 
ful effort  to  show  us  not  only  the  orator  and  the  politician,  but  the 
father,  the  husband,  the  friend,  the  gentleman.  An  admirer  of  Cicero, 
he  is  no  apologist  for  his  frailties,  his  vanities,  his  insincerities.  Thus 
he  admits  that  to  oblige  Brutus,  who  was  evidently  a  man  who  had 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  Cicero  abused  his  proconsular  authority, 
when  he  declined  to  allow  the  Cyprians  to  deposit  the  sum  really  due 
to  that  judicious  money-lender,  though  nominally  to  Matinius  and 
Scaptius,  his  friends,  the  latter  of  whom  first  tried  to  cheat  his  debtors 
by  pretending  that  they  owed  him  more  than  they  actually  did,  and 

**  •*  Life  of  MircuB  TulliuB  Cicero."  By  William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Author 
of  "  Hortenaioi,  tc.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Oollege,  Cambridge.  In  Two 
Vok.    With  lUoftrations.    London:  John  Murray.     1864. 
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who  when  his  allegation  was  disproved,  entreated  Cicero  to  let  the 
matter  stand  over,  hoping  apparently  that  under  a  new  governor 
he  might  get  the  illegal  percentage,  to  which  hj  the  contract  he 
had  undeniably  a  right,  though  he  had  no  right  to  increase  the 
interest  by  refusing  to  take  the  offered  principal.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  instance  in  which,  to  please  Brutus,  Cicero  abused  his 
official  power,  though  the  case  of  Ariobarzanes  was  fax  less  flagrant. 
So  again  Mr.  Forsyth  expresses  a  fear  that  in  his  hollow  reconciliation 
with  Vatinins  and  Gabinius  he  sacrificed  not  only  his  previous  enmities 
but  his  principles ;  forfeiting  his  own  self-respect  and  losing  his  in- 
fluence in  the  senate  and  the  rostra.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Forsyth 
calls  attention  to  the  general  excellence  of  Cicero's  government.  He 
says,  and  says  with  truth,  that  his  administration  deserved  almost 
unqualified  praise.  '^  It  is  no  light  merit  in  Cicero  to  have  beea  in 
advance  of  the  morality  of  his  age,  and  amidst  the  darkness  of  Paga- 
nism (?)  to  have  exhibited  the  equity  and  self-denial  of  a  Christian 
statesman.  But  a  government  was  just  a  sphere  in  which  he  was 
fitted  to  shine.  His  love  of  justice,  his  kindness,  his  humanity,  his 
disinterestedness  were  qualities  which  all  there  came  into  play  without 
the  disturbing  causes  which  at  Home  misled  him  more  than  once  '  to 
know  the  best  and  yet  the  worse  pursue,' "  Mr.  Forsyth's  estimate  of 
Cicero's  moral  character  seems  to  us  fair,  and  his  critical  judgment 
of  his  writings  correct.  But  is  not  the  assertion  that  he  is  the  greatest 
master  of  the  music  of  speech  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  among 
mankind,  somewhat  sweeping  ?  Is  he  really  superior  to  Plato,  for 
instance?  Or  are  the  great  poets  of  Greece,  Italy,  England,  less 
melodious  than  the  first  essayist  and  orator  of  Rome  ? 

The  last  book  on  our  list  carries  us4>ack  into  the  twilight  of  history, 
describing  the  manners  and  customs,  warlike  and  pacific,  of  the  people 
of  Asshur,  to  whom  Mr.  Kawlinson  assigns  an  antiquity  of  more  than 
1800  years  b.o.^  This  antiquity  is  divisible  into  two  periods,  one 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  empire  about  B.C.  1260,  and 
continuing  to  its  close,  and  the  other  distinguished  by  the  seemingly 
dependent  existence  of  the  Assyrian  people  as  far  back,  if  we  may  trust 
the  date,  as  B.C.  1820,  when  ''  Shamas-Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-Dagon. 
Eling  of  Chaldea,  built  a  temple  to  Anil  and  Iva  at  Asshur,  which  was 
then  the  Assyrian  capital."  Asshur  was  not  only  the  name  of  the 
country — ^it  was  also  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  country. 
This  god  Mr.  Bawlinson  supposes  to  have  been  the  deified  descendant 
of  Noah,  the  so-called  son  of  Shem.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
writer,  or  the  antecedent  tradition  which  he  followed,  euhemerized 
the  god  into  a  man ;  but  our  author's  account  of  this  deity  is, 
from  paucity  of  material,  extremely  unsatisfactory.  One  thing, 
however,   comes   out   with   great    clearness,    if   we    may  rely   on 

*  "The  Five  Great  Monftrchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World ;  or,  the  History, 
Geography,  and  Antiouities  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia, 
collected  and  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  sonrtes.  By  Geoi^ge  Rawlinson, 
M.A.,  Oamden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  late 
Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Exeter  College.  In  Four  Voli.  Vol  II.  London: 
Hurray.  1864. 
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the  insoription-interpretera ;  we  mean  the  intenselj  iheologied 
Jewish  character  of  the  Assyrian  mode  of  thought.  With  t^ 
Assyrians,  Asshur  was  the  national  god,  as  Jehovah  was  with  the 
Jews.  Thus,  as  Asshur's  people,  they  are  appointed  to  the  govem- 
m^it  of  the  four  regions :  the  fear  of  Asshur  falls  upon  their  defeated 
and  flying  enemies :  at  the  invitation  of  Asshur,  an  expedition  into 
a  neighh(Hiring  land  is  undertaken  ;  and  when  a  country  not  previooiy 
suhject  to  Assyria  is  attacked,  it  is  hecauae  the  iuhahitants  do  no4 
adniowledge  Asshur.  In  addition  to  the  historical  and  chioiK^ogieal 
elements  of  interest,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  BawUnson's  present  volume 
which  it  is  agreeable  to  read  about,  and  the  numerous  woodcuts  scat- 
tered over  the  pages  help  us  to  realize  the  life  of  this  ancient  people, 
who,  it  appears,  anticipated  us  in  the  use  of  the  magnifying-glass,  who 
constructed  tunneb  and  aqueducts,  employed  the  pddey,  the  lever,  and 
the  roller,  enameUed,  cut  gems,  and  inlaid.  K  we  are  not  always  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Bawlinson's  views,  and  are  incHned  to 
look  with  a  suspensive  scepticism  on  the  pictures  of  the  past  whidi 
archsological  enthusiasm  revives  for  us,  we  are  still  grateful  to  him 
for  writing  a  readable  and  pleasant  book  which  embocBes  our  real  or 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  world's  ancient  empires. 


BELLES  LETTBES. 


SINCE  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855  disclosed  to  our  neighbours  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  fact  thlit  a  school  of  English  painting  existed, 
the  subject  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among  Froich  art- 
critics,  by  whom,  for  the  most  part,  its  special  merits  have  been  amply 
recognised.  According  to  M.  Ernest  Chesneau,^  his  countrymen,  in 
their  surprise  at  the  unexpected  discovery  that  the  dull  Briton  could 

Ct  at  all,  have  fallen  into  the  cmposite  extreme,  and  have  not  obHj 
L  betrayed  into  exaggerated  admiration,  but  have  given  way  to  a 
ridiculous  dread  of  possu)le^valry  between  the  artists  of  France  and 
England.  Such  a  contingency  he  dismisses  as  too  preposterous  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  past  his- 
tory and  present  prospects  of  art  in  the  two  countries.  For,  as  he 
conclusively  affirms,  the  special  characteristic  of  English  art  is  the 
absence  of  genius ;  whereas  the  distinguishing  peculiari^  of  the  Fren^ 
school  is  that  profound  love  of  truth,  subordmating  all  things  to  itself 
which  is  a  quality  ^  tout  a  fait  Franqaiee,^*  But  there  is  also  in  M. 
Chesneau*s  book  not  a  little  sound  criticism,  and,  on  the  whde,  a  fiur 
and  judicious  estimate  of  the  chief  works  by  the  best  masters  on  both 
sides  of  the  ChanneL  Many  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  examination 
in  detail  of  the  French  Exhibition  of  last  year,  but  the  earlier  part  of 
the  volume  contains  a  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  painting  m 

^  ''L'Art  at  ieiArtMteiModeniM  en  Fnnee  eieQADj^etsTTO.**    Fte- 
Oh^ueau.    Paris :Didi^.    London:  Natt.    1864. 
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France  and  England,  and  is  well  worthy  of  penual,  although  the  re- 
marks on  English  art  are  sometimes  more  true  than  flattering,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  passage : — 

•*  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it,  the  English  school  reveals  oae 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  British  mind.    The  works  of  this  school  do  not 
indicate  the  faintest  recognition  of  the  value  of  painting  for  its  own  sake,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  fine  arts.    The  art  of  painting  appears  to  answer  to  no 
intellectual  need  of  the  English— to  no  real  sentiment  of  heauty  or  of  artistio 
expression.    It  is  evident  to  me  that  for  them  a  jpietiire  is  an  ohject  of  luxury; 
the  acquisition^of  a  chefd'ceuvre  is  a  sign  of  weatth  and  distinction  which  mast 
therefore  he  produced,  hut  they  promise  themselves  no  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation  of  sueh  a  masterpiece.     This  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  artistio  taste  o£ 
JKngland,  and  this  explains  why  the  buyers  of  pictures  care  much  more  for 
8in^;Tilarity  than  for  simple  beauty ;   hence  their  painters,  whatever  may  be 
their  natural  tendency,  think  them'^clves  bound  to  sacrifice  everything  to  eccen- 
tricity and,  in  consequence,  to  bad  taste.     This  submission  to  the  caprice  of 
t)!A  public  is  much  greater  and  more  apparent  in  British  art  than  in  our  own, 
where  there  is,  nevertheless,  far  too  mucn  of  it.    Thanks  to  the  accumulation 
of  large  fortunes,  the  artist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  knows  before- 
hand which  is  his  true  public — that  which  pays ;  he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
there  is  but  one  class  which  will  encourage  and  reward  his  efforts;  and  to  this 
end  he  becomes  a  courtier.     Was  Hogarth  any  other  than  the  ooortier  of  the 
Puritan  society  of  his  time  P    On  this  9Core,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that 
art  has  flourished  so  little  hitherto  in  England,     it  is  true  she  professes  the 
HveHest  admiration  for  her  great  men.    But  do  not  let  us  be  the  dupes  of  the 
tombs  m  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  of  the  columns  nor  statues  set  up  in  the 
psbHc  squares ;  the  English  have  but  a  nsoderate  esteem  for  their  contempo- 
raries while  they  are  only  on  the  road  to  greatness,  and  their  courtesy  hardy 
extends  to  men  of  taste.    Artists,  in  their  eyes,  are  machines  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  amusing  and  enlivening  the  aristocracy.  Is  that  a  fitting  esti- 
mate of  the  great  and  the  elevated  in  art  P  Hence  the  words  grandeur,  elevatioo, 
should  be  banished  when  the  British  painter  is  under  consideration.  They  have 
a  firm  naivete  which  soon  becomes  monotonous :  they  are  prodigal  of  eflecta— 
effects  literary  as  well  as  pictorial.     Nevertheless  the  qualities  they  have  are 
thoroug;hlv  their  own.    Tnus,  in  ^enre  pieces  they  display  powers  of  observa- 
tion; m  landscape  they  are  great  in  skies,  in  which  they  show  a  mari:ed 
snperiority ;  they  render  those  ever-varying  effects  with  great  care,  and  seiie 
the  uncounted  varieties  of  aspect.    Nor,  lastly,'  should  we  forget  that  they 
number  among  them  illustrious  portrait-painters,  nor  that  portrait-painting 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  arts.    Bat  there  is  no  evidence  in  ^e  English 
school  of  any  serious  efforts  (P) ;    the  latest    school    of  cdl,  rich  in  the 
experience  of  the  past,  it  has  produced  very  little,  and  originated  nothing 
wbaterer."— p.  108. 

But  in  spite  of  these  severe  strictures,  M.  Chesneau  does  ample 
justice  to  the  rare  and  great  beauties  of  Gainsborough,  Beynolda, 
and  Turner ;  and  shows  that  he  can  admire  as  heartily  as  he  can 
censure. 

The  works  of  another  French  writer,  well  known  in  England  by  his 
translation  of  '*  Childe  Harold,"  and  his  "  Etudes  sur  T  Angleterre,"  con- 
tributed to  the  ^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  are  in  course  of  publication 
by  bis  widow.^    The  sudden  death  of  M.  de  Pont^,  at  the  age  of  fifby- 

*  '* Etudes  sur  rOrient.  Par  Lucien  Davesite  de  Pont^  Paris:  MiohelljtffT. 
Vi^rss.    1864. 
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tliree,  in  1859,  cut  short  a  career  which  had  seemed  to  nromiBe  a 
ereater  eminence  than  he  lived  to  attain.  Madame  de  Pontes  has  set 
herself  the  task  of  collecting  and  printing  all  his  writings  contributed 
on  yarioos  subjects  to  different  Reviews,  and  the  present  volume  is  the 
first  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  contains  notes  upon  Greece  written 
while  the  author  was  an  officer  in  the  French  navj,  and  essays  on  tiie 
East  reprinted  from  the  "  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes"  and  other  perio- 
dicals. Thej  are  well  written,  fresh,  and  graphic,  and  convey  the 
impression  of  accurate  knowledge  and  personal  observation.  The  sh<Kt 
introductory  memoir  which  occupies  the  first  forty  pages  of  the  volume, 
by  "  Bibliophile  Jacob"  (Paul  Lacroix),  slightly  sketches  a  life  and 
character  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  excites  the  wish  for  the  more 
complete  biography  which  the  writer  intimates  an  intention  to  under- 
take at  some  future  day. 

The  valuable  works  on  Indian  Literature  of  the  late  Boden  Professor 
of  Sanscrit,^  are  in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  <^  Dr. 
Beinhold  Bost.  Of  the  four  volumes  already  published,  the  two  first 
consist  of  Essays  and  Lectures  on  the  Beligion  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
remaining  two  are  upon  Sanscrit  Literature,  with  translations  and 
abstracts  of  noted  works  of  fiction  and  poetry.  Nearly  fifty  yean 
have  elapsed  since  Professor  Wilson,  then  assistaut-sui^^n  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  published  a  translation  of  the 
Meghadtita,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1860,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  Oriental  literature  with  indefatigable  zeal.  A  comply 
edition  of  his  works,  many  of  which  are  scarce  and  not  accessible,  from 
having  been  originally  published  in  the  Transactions  of  Oriental  So- 
cieties, will  form  a  most  valuable  and  important  work,  and  brings 
within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader  much  which  has  hitherto  been 
known  only  to  Sanscrit  scholars.  Volumes  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  on  the 
Books  of  the  Big- Veda,  are  prepaiing  for  publication. 

A  Tamil  Drama,^  translated  by  a  native  of  Ceylon,  barrister-at-liw 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Legicdative  Council  of 
Ceylon,  is  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  letters.  In  a  graceful  and  ad- 
mirably well  expressed  dedication  to  the  Queen,  the  translator  claims 
to  be  the  first  who  has  'sought  that  honour  "  of  those  millions  of 
Orientals  over  whom  you  have  been  declared  the  first  British  Empress, 
and  to  whom  by  the  proclamation  last  issued  under  the  sanction  of 
your  august  name,  you  have  accorded  a  charter  of  rights  which  opens 
up  to  them  new  careers  of  usefulness  and  happiness."  The  intoKloc- 
tion,  which  is  written  in  perfectly  idiomatic  English,  is  the  compos- 
tion  of  one  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modem  letters  and  langoagei, 
and  briefly  and  clearly  explains  the  origin  of  the  drama  of  Arichtman, 
Although  it  is  extremely  popular  both  in  Southern  India  and  Tamil- 
Ceylon,  no  recognised  text  exists.  ''The  manuscripts  are  chiefly 
wntten  on  ^he  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  palm,  and  the  facility  which 

*  "  Re-ifl8ue  of  the  principal  Works  of  the  late  Hormoe  Hayman  Wilno."  Ool- 
leotod  and  edited  by  Dr.  Beinhold  Boet.     Triibner  &  Co.     1864. 

^  '*  Arichandra,  the  Martyr  of  Truth.'*  A  Tamil  drama,  traodatad  into  fiigU 
by  Mato  Coomkra  Swkmy,  Mudelikr,  M.R.A.S.  London  :  Smith,  Skier,  4  Ob. 
1868. 
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manuscripts  almty^t  offer  for  interpolation  and  alteration  has  enabled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts  which  constitute  the  immense 
TamiUland  of  India  to  modify  the  original,  without,  however,  com- 
pletely recasting  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  tastes 
and  fancies  of  different  classes  at  different  periods."  Even  the  date 
of  this  play  is  unknown;  it  is  only  conjectured  to  have  been  in 
existence  for  about  500  years.  It  is  the  history  of  the  greatness,  the 
virtues,  the  sufferings,  and  the  invincible  constancy  of  Arichandra, 
King  of  Ayodiah  (supposed  to  be  Oude),  who  undergoes  all  the  trials 
of  Job  and  all  the  tortures  of  a  Christian  martyr  rather  than  tell  a 
lie,  and  who  is  at  last  restored  to  greatness  and  honour,  blest  by  Siva 
in  these  words : — "  You  have  borne  your  severe  trials  most  heroically, 
and  have  proved  to  all  men  that  virtue  is  of  greater  worth  than  all  the 
vanities  of  a  fleeting  world."  This  is  the  high  moral  throughout  this 
singular  and  most  interesting  drama,  and  the  surprise  with  which  we 
receive  it,  suggests  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  Eastern 
mind.  With  some  little  irony,  the  accomplished  translator  justly 
observes: — 

"  It  n\ay  be  a  source  of  some  encouragement  to  those  who  incolcate  the  de- 
sirability of  improving  the  benighted  Indians  with  a  better  code  of  morals  than 
that  which  their  own  systems  oi  philosophy  teach,  that  even  amongst  them  are 
to  be  found  admirers  of  such  characters  as  Arichandra,  who,  though  persecuted 
for  his  persistent  adherence  to  truth  and  virtue,  yet  maintains  his  constancy  to 
the  last,  rej^dless  of  consequences,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures, and  m  the  presence  of  death  itself.  The  story  of  Arichandra  may  be  a 
myth ;  bat  the  response  which  its  representation  meets  with  in  the  hearts  of  a 
hffge  section  of  the  Hindus  is  a  fact. ' 

The  original  play  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse  of  different 
metres,  and  the  absence  of  scenery  is  made  up  for  by  the  actors,  who 
describe  what  the  spectators  are  to  imagine  they  see.  The  dialogue  is 
often  eloquent,  poetical,  and  impassioned,  and  every  line  conveys  some 
eastern  image  or  thought.  In  the  history  of  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  hero,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  story  of 
Job,  but  through  all  a  deep  abiding  fatalism  may  be  traced.  It  is 
thus  that  Sattya^irti,  the  faithful  minister,  seeks  to  console  Arichandra 
when  the  unhappy  monarch  has  been  compelled  to  sell  even  his  Queen 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  word : — 

"  Most  noble  king !  succumb  you,  then,  to  misfortune  ?  Is  this,  after  all, 
the  fruit  of  your  knowledge  and  wisdom  ?  Oh,  no !  Forget  not  that  truth  is 
more  precious  than  all  earthly  happiness — ^that  it  must  be  maintained  anyhow, 
at  the  risk  of  life,  even  in  the  face  of  Death  himself.  Sire,  by  far  easier  is  it 
to  count  the  number  of  the  sands  which  cover  the  shores  whence  rebound  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  atoms  which  con- 
stitute Meru,  the  loftiest  moimtain  of  the  universe,  than  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  the  births  which  our  sins  have  already  necessitated,  and  which  we 
shall  yet  be  compelled  to  pass  through  before  final  rest  awaits  us.  Poor  souls  1 
we  are  tossed  hither  and  thither,  washed  by  the  waves  of  Destin;^  from  world 
to  world,  suhere  to  sphere,  a^  to  age,  bounding  from  death  to  me,  and  from 
life  rebounding  to  death ;  children  once — fathers  again ;  a  husband  now — a 
wife  anon;  now  a  king— now  a  slave;  now  a  man — ^now  a  beast:  till  our 
merits  and  demerits  are  cancelled  off— till  the  heavenly  sayncekya  [absorption 
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of  the  soul  into  God]  welcomes  us  to  eternal  bliss.  Foolish  man  dings  to 
this  earth,  and  cries  out,  *  Oh,  thb  is  my  land,  this  my  field,  this  my  home^ 
who  dare  take  it  from  me  ?  How  can  1  part  with  it  r  Knows  he  how  ma^ 
worlds  have  alreadj  owned  him,  aod  disown  him  now  ?  He  hugs  his  wire 
closely,  and  proclaims,  *  Oh,  this  is  my  partner,  this  my  love !  who  dare  re- 
moTC  her  from  me  P  How  can  I  exist  separated  from  her  ?*  Enow  you  how 
many  thousands  of  women  have  called  themselves  your  wives,  and  how  many 
niilhons  of  children  have  cried  out  to  you,  '  Father !  father  P'  When  such  B 
life,  why  weep  you?  Battle  with  Fate  itself.  What  must  be  done  will  be 
done.  Grieve  not  because  evils  beset  you  and  unhappiness  is  your  lot;  but 
grasp  the  sword  of  wisdom,  demolish  the  wild  phantasies  of  the  wicked  min^ 
then  mount  the  winged  horse  of  reason,  scale  the  heights  of  knowled^,  and 
learn  that  where  happiness  is,  there  also  unhappiness  must  necessarily  be. 
Seek  the  one,  and  you  seek  the  other  as  well :  for  pleasure  ever  ends  in  pain, 
whilst  pain  ever  leads  to  pleasure.  Such  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity.** 
—p.  163. 

The  author  of  an  Essay  on  Beauty  explains  that  he  found  his  sub- 
ject too  much  for  him,  and  has  therefore  postponed  the  examination  of 
poetic  and  picturesque  beauty  until  he  can  prepare  another  volume.^ 
Meanwhile  he  publishes  his  first  Essay  on  Natural  Beauty,  and  pro- 
pounds a  theory  on  the  subject  as  harmless  as  it  is  naive.  Having 
discovered  that  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  that 
passage  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation  which  our  version  renders 
"  behold  it  was  very  good^^  is  there  translated  "  behold  it  was  ve 
heaii^ifulj^  and,  remembering  also  that  we  use  the  expression  ''  goo 
looking,"  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  beauty  is  goodness  andgoodne 
is  beauty,  and  proceeds  to  apply  and  develope  his  discovery.  It  is 
not  easy  to  feel  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which"  Mr.  Purton 
imagines  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  absolute  coincidence  of  moral 
and  spiritual  with  natural  and  visible  beauty,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace  beyond  and  above  long- 
suffering  ;  and  the  virtues  of  our  warfare,  and  their  perfectly  reflected 
inoage  or  expression  are — light,  life,  and  harmony."  But  the  subjeci 
of  Natural  Beauty  has  drawn  the  author  into  *'  much  that  seems  con* 
nected  with  it,"  and  an  appendix  which  fills  nearly  half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  these  kindred  themes.  The  reader  will  be  hardly  prepared 
to  find  that  they  consist  of  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  fall  of 
man — a  theory  on  the  personality  of  the  devil  or  devils — a  very  re- 
markable discovery  that  before  man  was  degraded  by  polygamy  ''  for 
children  to  be  bom  twins,  male  and  female, »'.«.,  husband  and  wife,  was 
the  original  law  of  nature" — and  an  examination  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  unequal  standard  by  which  society  judges  of  diffe- 
rent moral  offences.  We  must  own  our  inability  to  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  these  dark  and'  mysterious  themes  and  the  abstract 
nature  of  beauty,  although  it  is  dear  that  the  author  writes  in  sober 
seriousness  and  earnest  good  faith. 

The  same  theory  of  beauty  is  expressed  far  more  dogmatically,  and 
applied  to  the  human  face  and  form  with  uncompromising  logic,  in  an 

*  <*Philooalia:  ElemsntaiyEasavs  onKatanU,Po6tiq,aad  FictarMqaeBoaoiy.*' 
By  Wm.  Partooy  M.A.    London :  Whityur.    1804. 
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amasing  little  essay  "  On  Ugly  People,"*  which  asserts  that  "  all  that 
is  morally  good  is  physically  heautiful.  All  that  is  morally  had  is 
physically  ugly ;  ergo,  every  man  and  woman  may  be  beautiful  if  they 
like,  and  no  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  be  ugly. — Q.  E.  D."  It 
would  be  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  to  say  that  ugliness  is  too  oflen 
the  undeserved  penalty  of  wronged  humanity,  caused  by  the  inherited 
sins  of  progenitors,  and  intensified  by  bad  food,  bad  air,  starved  heart 
and  brain,  and  the  lack  of  all  that  gives  joy  and  beauty  to  life :  who 
has  not  shuddered  at  the  hideous  countenances  of  even  infants  which 
swarm  in  the  dark  alleys  of  great  towns  P  But  our  author  has  more 
to  say  against  the  inexcusable  and  unnecessary  fault  of  ugliness : — 

"Take  the  case  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Towers.  Look  at  his  nose,  and 
his  nose  only — ^at  that  nose,  rubicond  and  Bardolphian,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  ordmary  face ;  a  nose  pimpled  and  freckled,  bearing  blossoms  like  a 
tree,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  peony — a  nose  that  is  a  bond-fide  grogometer-^ 
and  judge  him  by  that  onljr,  and  you  shall,  at  a  casual  elance,  pronounce  him 
ugly.  Sut  Mr.  Towers  is  not  ugly.  The  physical  deformity  is,  no  doubt, 
obvious  enough,  and  suggests  ugliness  enoueh  to  the  passer-by.  But  hear  him 
talk.  Listen  to  his  wit.  Let  him  unlock  in  your  presence  the  abundant 
stores  of  his  learning.  See  him  pile  a  brick  of  wisdom  here  and  another 
there.  See  him  ransack  all  the  bnck-kilns  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
and  watch  the  house  of  Fancy  or  of  Learning  that  he  will  build  with  them. 
60  with  him  into  private  life  and  see  what  a  joyous  companion  he  is,  what  a 
good  ftiend,  what  a  good  husband,  what  a  kmd  father,  what  a  pure-minded 
citizen, — and  in  the  light  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  you  will 
look  at  his  uglv  nose  and  admit  that  the  face  is  beautiful — aye,  that  the  nose 
itself  is  more  beautiful  than  many  a  nose  that  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  delighted 
to  model,  but  which  belonged  to  a  countenance  that  was  not  impermeated  with 
and  moulded  by  these  noble  quahties. 

"Take  Trimmles,  another  man  I  know,  and  look  at  him  as  he  walks  along 
the  street — small,  spare,  and  with  a  slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  hunch  on 
his  back ;  and  at  the  first  glance  you  shall  call  him  ugly.  But  you  will  be  in 
error  if  you  do.  Physiadly,  he  may  seem  to  be  ugly ;  but  his  mind  is  a 
melody  and  a  Imrmony.  He  is  a  logician  who  could  ar^ue  with  Euclid.  He 
sees  daylight  in  the  darkest  corners  of  disputation  with  a  mental  eye,  over 
which  there  is  no  film  or  darkness.  He  talks  with  eloquent  tongue,  and  neither 
woman  nor  man  can  resist  the  fascination  of  his  company.  Uow  can  such  a 
person  be  cdled  ugly  ?  In  spite  of  his  small  stature  and  his  hunch,  Tdmmles 
IS  handsomer  than  silly  Captain  Pits-Mortimer  of  the  Bifles,  who  has  a  straight 
back,  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  beard  that  Methuselah  might  envy. 

"  Then  take  the  case  of  Theodosia  Perkins — afresh,  fair,  twenty-three,  and 
passably  rich.  She  has  a  face  and  a  form  that  a  sculptor  might  love  to  imitate. 
Bat  she  is  pert — she  flirts — she  has  a  bad  opinion  of  her  own  sex  and  of  the 
other — she  has  no  education  of  the  heart  or  of  the  mind — she  has  no  taste  for 
eolour,  for  tune,  for  propriety—she  is  'fast' — she  is  Modd' — she  is  eaten  up 
with  vanity  and  conceit,  and  thinks  herself  the  very  cream  and  quintessence  of 
tiiKS  world.  Li  one  word,  she  is  ugly  in  spite  of  her  face  and  form.  To  look 
at  her  is  sufficient  to  know  that  she  will  nnd  no  one  to  many  her,  except  for 
her  money ;  and  to  prophesy,  that  after  she  is  married  her  husband  will 
detest  her. 

*  '*llie  Gouty  Philoeopher ;  ^>r  the  Friends,  Acqaaintanoes,  OpiDions,  Whims 
and  EooentricitlM  of  John  Wagttafi;  Eiq."  By  Charlw  MaokAj.  London: 
Saunders  and  Otley.     1864. 
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"  Take  also  the  case  of  young  Master  Wigram.  He  was  born  a  pretty  child, 
and  might  have  grown  np  to  be  a  beautiful  boy ;  but  he  is  intensely  ugly.  He 
has  been  humoured  and  fondled  without  reason  one  day,  and  punished  without 
reason  the  next ;  he  has  been  indulged  in  all  his  capnces  in  the  morning,  and 
denied  his  just  and  natural  requirements  in  the  evening.  He  has  been  coaxed 
and  petted,  coerced  and  punished,  equally  without  justification ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  he  is  the  plague  of  every  one  who  comes  near  him.  He  is  built  up  of 
evil  passions.  There  is  not  a  good  thine  about  him.  He  is  a  slave  one 
minute  and  a  tyrant  the  next;  niggardly  and  extravagant— clement  and 
cruel.  Though  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  is  ugly  in  the  extreme,  because 
he  has  not  a  single  moral  or  intellectual  quality  to  keep  his  ])hysical  qualities 
in  good  countenance.  It  comes  to  this — that  whatever  physical  nature  may 
have  done,  or  may  have  neglected  to  do  for  us,  the  power  of  being  beautiful 

remains  with  ourselves I  know  an  old  woman,  of  seventy-three  years 

of  age,  of  a  beauty  as  much  superior  to  that  of  seventeen  as  that  of  snowy- 
Mont  Blanc  to  verdant  Primrose  Hill.  Lovely  are  the  snow-white  locks, 
neatly  parted  over  her  serene  forehead ;  lovely  are  the  accents  of  her  soft 
voice,  that  speaks  loving-kindness  to  all  the  world ;  lovely  is  the  smile  that 
starts  from  her  eyes,  courses  to  her  lips,  and  liffhU  up  all  her  countenance, 
when  she  fondles  a  child,  or  gives  counsel  of  wisdom  to  young  man  or  maid ; 
lovely  is  she  even  in  her  mild  reproof  of  a  wrong-doer — so  mild  and  gentle 
— so  more  than  half-divine, — that  he  or  she  who  rebpses  afterwards  into 
wickedness,  is  reckless  and  hardened  indeed." — ^p.  191. 

Mr.  Wagstaffe  has  views  not  less  positive  and  as  strongly  expressed 
on  various  other  subjects,  especially  on  smoking,  or  the  use  of  slang 
words  by  persons  who  should  know  better ;  and  on  the  twenty-five 
capital  offences  of  criticasters.  He  is  always  racy  and  sensible,  and  we 
recommend  the  lucubrations  of  the  Gouty  Philosopher  to  all  who  can 
appreciate  his  plain-spoken  wisdom,  and  who  will  not  quarrel  with  his 
lamentations  over  modern  degeneracy  in  thought,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage. On  this  last  head  some  few  useful  remarks  will  be  found  in 
jDean  Alford's  notes  on  the  Queen's  English,^  which  make  their  third 
public  appearance  in  a  neat,  pleasant  little  gossiping  volume.  They 
first  did  duty  as  lectures  to  the  Church  of  England  Young  Men's 
Literary  Association,  at  Canterbury,  were  then  printed  in  Good  Words^ 
and  now,  with  some  alterations  and  emendations,  they  form  a  small, 
separate  book.  The  author  explains  that  they  were  written"  in  odd 
moments  of  time,  as  when  waiting  for  the  tram  at  railway  stations, 
which  accounts  for  their  superficial  and  often  trivial  character,  and 
almost  tempts  the  question.  Why  were  they  thought  worth  preserving  ? 
Some  of  the  passages  which  had  called  forth  the  animadversions  of 
critics  have  been  altered,  and  the  misquotation  from  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  which  gave  the  dean's  pertinacious  censor,  Mr.  Moon,  an 
excuse  for  so  much  indignant  vituperation,  has  been  lefl  out,  and  a 
verse  from  the  Psalms  substituted,  that  justifies  the  dean's  appeal  to 
"  the  great  storehouse  of  good  English  "  as  his  authority  for  placing 
the  adverb  before  the  verb.  Mr.  Moon  was  invited  to  hear  the 
third  lecture  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  dean,  who  thus,  with 

^  **  The  Queen's  English  :  Stray  Notes  on  Speakbg  and  Spelling."  By  Heniy 
Alford,  D.D.    London :  Strahan  and  Co.     1864. 
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more  good-humour  than  dignity,  laughs  at  the  antagonist  whose  criti- 
cism he  sagaciously  disarmed : — 

"  I  did  what  I  could.  I  wrote  a  letter,  inviting  the  chief  of  my  censors  to 
come  to  Canterbury  and  hear  my  third  lecture.  I  wrote  in  some  fear  and 
trembling.  All  mv  adverbs  were  (what  I  should  call)  misplaced,  that  I  might 
not  offend  him.  fiut  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  transgress,  m  spite  of  my  good 
resolutions.  I  was  promising  to  meet  him  at  the  station,  and  I  was  going  to 
write,  *  if  you  see  on  the  platform  an  old  party  in  a  shovel,  that  will  be  I.*  But 
my  pen  refused  to  sanction  (to  endorse,  I  believe  I  ought  to  say,  but  I  cannot) 
the  construction.  '  That  tcill  be  m^  came  from  it,  in  spite,  as  I  said,  of  my 
resolve  of  the  best  possible  behaviour.* 

We,  nevertheless,  protest  against  the  dean's  maxim  that  usage  can 
excuse  bad  grammar,  and  trust  that  no  one  will  be  convinced  by  his 
reasoning  in  behalf  of  such  expressions  as  "  it  is  me,"  "  I  was  going  to," 
which  he  declares  may  be  used  colloquially  without  blame. 

Mr.  Cox  has  followed  up  his  "  Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes"  with 
another  little  volume  of  Greek  Legends,®  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
original  myth  is  well  preserved,  and  the  story  given  as  nearly  in  the 
original  form  as  the  conflicting  versions  of  poets  will  allow.  The 
author  is  an  earnest  student  of  comparative  mythology,  and  believes 
that  a  hetter  understanding  of  it  will  cleanse  the  ancient  classic  myths 
of  much  that  has  seemed  g^oss  and  revolting  in  their  later  forms.  In 
a  long  and  not  very  clearly-written  Introduction,  Mr.  Cox  seeks  to 
establish  the  identity  of  Indian,  Greek,  and  Scandinavian  myths,  and 
also  to  show  how  many  of  the  Greek  stories  are  but  different  version  s 
of  one  and  the  same  legend.     Thus  he  writes  : — 

"If  we  can  trace  this  recurrence  of  the  same  ideal  in  different  heroes,  and  of 
the  same  imagery  in  the  recital  of  their  adventures  in  Hellenic  mythology 
alone,  the  marvel  is  intensified  a  thousandfold  when  we  compare  this  mythology 
with  the  ancient  legends  of  Northeni  Europe  or  of  the  far  (ustant  East.  There 
is  scarcely  an  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  ^eat  Greek  heroes  which  cannot  be 
traced  out  in  the  wide  field  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tradition ;  and  the 
complicated  action  of  the  Iliad,  or  rather  of  the  whole  l^nd  of  which  the  Iliad 
forms  a  part,  is  reproduced  in  the  Eddas  and  the  lays  of  the  Volsungs  and  the 
Nibelungs.  If  the  Greek  tales  tell  us  of  serpent  slavers  and  the  destroyers  of 
noxious  monsters,  the  legends  of  the  ice-bound  north  also  sins  of  heroes  who 
slay  the  dragons  that  lie  coiled  round  sleeping  nuddens.  If  the  former  recite 
the  labours  of  Heracles  and  speak  of  the  bon&ge  of  Apollo,  Sifrit  and  Sigurdr 
are  not  less  doomed  to  a  life  ot  labour  for  others,  not  for  themselves.  If  Heracles 
alone  can  rescue  Hesion6  from  a  like  doom  with  Andromeda,  or  bring  back 
Alkestis  from  the  land  of  Hades,  it  is  Sigurdr  only  who  can  slay  the  serpent 
Fafnir,  and  Ragnar  Lodbrog  alone  who  can  deliver  Thora  from  the  dragon's 
grasp.  If,  at  the  end  of  his  course,  Heracles  once  more  sees  his  early  love — ^if 
(EnonS  comes  again  to  Paris  in  his  death  hour — so  Brenhyldr  lies  down  to  die 
with  Si^dr,  who  had  forsaken  her.  If  Achilleus  imd  Baldr  can  only  be 
wounded  on  a  single  spot,  Isfendivar,  in  the  Persian  epic,  can  only  be  killed  by 
the  thorn  thrown  into  his  eye  oy  Rustem.  If  Paris  forsakes  CEn6n^  and 
Theseus  leaves  Ariadne  mourmngon  the  barren  shore,  so  aUo  Sigurdr  deserts 
Brenhyldr,  and  Gudrun  to  him  supplies  the  place  of  AiglS  or  of  Helen.  If  the  tale 

•  *' Tales  of  lliebes  aod  Ai^oa."  By  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cox,  M-A.  London : 
LoDgniaiiB.    1864. 
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of  Persetis  is  repeated  in  the  career  of  Heracles,  the  legend  of  Ra^ar  Lodbrog 
is  also  a  mere  echo  of  the  nobler  story  which  told  of  the  sanbnght  Signr^. 
*  *  ♦  The  name  of  Heracles  brinp  us  to  the  strange  border  ground  in 
which  the  character  of  some  of  the  gods  assumes  a  jovial  or  even  a  comic  aspect. 
The  language  of  the  Vedic  hymns  at  once  shows  why  this  should  be  the  por- 
tion of  some  among  the  greater  gods,  and  not  of  others.  Phoebus,  Atheu^,  and 
Orpheus,  as  representing  the  pure  effulgence  of  the  sun,  Hestia,  as  the  un- 
sullied fire  upon  the  hearth;  Demcter,  as  the  nourishing  mother  of  all  living 
things;  Poseidon,  as  the  lord  of  the  mysterious  sea;  Hades  and  Persephone, 
as  rulers  of  the  unseen  land,  pass  under  no  conditions  which  may  detract 
from  their  purity  or  their  majesty.  It  was  far  otherwise  with  Ouranos  or  Zeus, 
the  heaven  and  the  sky,  whose  relations  to  the  earth,  when  described  under 
anthropomorphic  forms,  exhibit  a  mere  unbounded  licence  and  its  results  of 
envy,  jealousy,  and  strife  in  the  home  of  the  gods." — p.  4f3. 

In  this  manner  our  author  traces  the  allegorical  meaning  of  later 
stories,  and  finds  it  easy  to  establish  the  completo  identity  of  Perseus, 
Bellerophon,  Theseus,  Kephalos,  Paris,  and  Apollo.  Indeed,  all  Greek 
mythology  is  easily  reduced  by  his  method  to  poetical  forms  of  ex- 
pression for  the  various  aspects  and  processes  of  nature,  and  the  Iliad 
cease^  to  be  a  tale  of  gods  and  heroes,  being  resolved  into  "  a  magni- 
ficent solar  epic,  telling  us  of  a  sun  rising  in  radiant  majesty  (Achilles), 
soon  hidden  by  the  clouds,  yet  abiding  his  time  of  vengeance,  when  from 
the  dark  veil  he  breaks  forth  at  last  in  more  than  his  early  strength, 
scattering  the  mists  and  kindling  the  ragged  clouds  which  form  his 
funeral  pyre,  nor  caring  whether  his  brief  splendour  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  darker  battle  as  the  vapours  close  again  over  his  dying  glory.  The 
feeling  of  the  old  tale  is  scarcely  weakened  when  the  poet  tells  us  of 
the  ffreat  cairn  which  the  mariner  shall  see  from  afar,  on  the  shore  of 
the  broad  Hillespontos."  This  may  be  so :  Homer  cannot  vindicate 
or  explain  himself ;  but  we  may  imagine  the  same  mode  of  interpre- 
tation applied  by  some  future  scholar  to  Dante  or  Milton,  when  we, 
our  beliefs  and  our  language,  will  be  things  of  the  past ;  and  the  inference 
seems  obvious,  that  it  would  fail  utterly  to  elicit  the  true  thought  that 
inspired  either  poet. 

While  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  are  thus  being  resolved  into  a 
kind  of  meteorological  fable,  their  modern  representatives  have  been 
for  the  first  time  collected  and  edited.  The  author  of  two  volumes  of 
Greek  and  Albanian  fairy  tales*  has  accomplished  a  work  as  praise- 
worthy as  that  which  Mr.  Campbell  performed  for  the  folk-lore  of 
the  Highlands.  During  his  residence  at  Jannina  in  1848,  Herr 
Hahn  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  employing  some  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Gymnasium  in  aiding  him  to  carry  out  a  favourite  projects 
He  commissioned  a  dozen  of  the  most  intelligent  to  collect  for  him 
during  their  holiday  time,  all  the  fairy  tales  they  could  gather  from 
the  lips  of  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  sisters.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  any  contributions  from  Syra,  until  at  last  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  young  damsel   who   could   write,   and 

'  "Qriechische  und  Albanesiihe  Marohen."  Gesammelt  iibersetzt  und  erlautert. 
von  J.  Q.  V.  HaliD,  K.K.,  Consul  fur  das  ostliche  GriechenUnd.  Leipzig: 
Sngelmann.     London:  Nutt.    1864. 
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who  was  willing  to  exercise  her  imoommon  talent  in  his  service. 
JBy  these  means,  a  hundred  and  forty  tales  and  fables  were  obtained, 
of  which  the  author  has  now  published  a  translation.  He  has  care- 
fully collated  and  classified  his  materials,  and  prefaces  them  by  an  intro- 
duction almost  as  elaborate  as  that  of  Mr.  Cox  upon  the  nature,  growth, 
and  origin  of  those  short  chapters  of  primitive  romance  which  are 
found  with  such  unvarying  constancy  among  people  the  most  widely 
severed,  and  which  point  to  some  common  source  far  back  in  the  infancy 
of  our  race.  Under  the  heading,  "  Marchen  and  Sagformeln,"  forty 
differ^it  groups  of  subjects  are  given,  and  the  corresponding  tale, 
legend,  or  fable  indicated  in  the  folk-lore  of  nine  other  nations,  thus 
enabling  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  comparative  frequency  and 
prevalence  of  each.  There  are  also  abundant  notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, which  testify  to  the  painstaking  industry  of  the  author, 
and  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  philological  student.  It  is  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  hitherto  unwritten 
fairy  tales,  that  they  possess  so  little  local  colouring ;  now  and  then  in 
a  more  modem  composition,  the  influence  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical 
ideas  is  discernible,  but  in  general  they  are  cast  in  the  mould  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  the  child  of  Epirus  or  Tinos  listens  to 
the  same  stereotyed  history  of  marvels  that  are  the  delight  of  our 
own  nurseries — ^the  king  who  has  three  sons  who  go  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  or  the  queen,  long  childless,  who  at  last  becomes  the  mother 
of  the  wonderful  princess.  But  many  of  the  tales  are  singularly  un- 
meaning and  as  devoid  of  beauty  as  of  wit. 

The  story  of  Niobe  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work^^  by  Pro- 
fessor Stark,  of  Heidelbei^,  which  friends  will  pronounce  exhaustive, 
and  which  critics  may  be  pardoned  if  they  call  it  exhausting.  In  this 
ponderous  volume,  all  that  German  industry  could  collect  is  brought 
together,  and  the  whole  mass  pitilessly  turned  out  again,  with  that 
lack  of  any  distinct  theory  or  animating  purpose,  and  that  calm  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  patience,  which  belong  to 
the  true  German  scholar.  The  plates  of  the  various  statues,  sculp- 
tures, reliefs,  and  vases  in  which  the  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
are  represented,  are  well  executed,  beginning  with  the  sitting  figure  on 
Mount  Sipylos  which  still  exists,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  same 
that  Pausanias  mentions,  and  ending  with  the  well-known  Niobe 
eroup  at  Florence.  Every  author  who  has  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
Niobe,  from  Homer  to  Dante,  and  from  Dante  downwards,  contributes 
a  line  or  a  sentence  to  this  elaborate,  shadowless  piece  of  Mosaic  work, 
which  is  a  work  of  immence  industry,  but  which  would  have  been  far 
more  useful  and  readable  had  the  materials  been  better  arranged,  and 
selected  with  more  discrimination. 

The  present  quarter  yields  but  few  novels  of  any  special  interest. 
In  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faulconbridge,"^^  the  stale  old  expedient  of  col- 

i«  ^  Niobe  und  die  Niobiden  in  ihre  Literarisohen,  KiinstleriBohen,  and  Mytho- 
Ipgisoheo  Bedeutung.*'  Ydn  Dr.  K.  B.  Stark.  Leipiig :  Engebnapp.  London : 
Nntt   1863. 
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lectiDg  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  large  country  house, 
and  developing  a  plot  by  means  of  private  theatricals,  has  been 
adopted,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  intricate  mystery  which 
is  ingeniously  kept  up,  and  gives  a  certain  novelty  to  the  well- 
worn  materials.  The  author,  like  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  other  hints,  begs  the  reviewers  to  respect  the 
secret  which  ought  not  to  be  divnlged  before  the  fulness  of  time  has 
come  in  the  second  volume ;  we  must  therefore  observe  a  discreet 
silence  with  regard  to  it,  although  it  is  not  always  so  well  kept  by  the 
author  as  to  elude  the  penetration  of  an  experienced  novel  reader. 
The  mystery,  which  certainly  fulfils  its  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  sense 
of  a  coming  catastrophe,  and  an  uncomfortable  state  of  increasing  em- 
broilment, is  not,  however,  the  only  noticeable  feature.  There  is  in  this 
tale  the  same  evidence  of  close  observation,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  aptitude  for  portraying  certain  types  of  the  modern  lady  and 
gentleman  which  have  distinguished  the  previous  works  of  the  author 
of  "  Kita,"  and  there  is  also  a  refinement  of  feeling  and  tone  of  good 
society  which  give  a  certain  ease  and  grace  to  his  compositions.  The 
people  are  real ;  their  conversation  almost  painfully  true  to  nature,  and 
most  real  and  well  described  is  the  oppression  which  will  overtake  even 
the  virtuous  when  their  stay  in  a  country  house  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
expected  time.  We  quote  a  scene  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  easy 
style  and  light  quality  of  the  story  — a  "five  o*clock  tea"  at  Stourton 
Towers,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Stourton,  uncle  of  the  hero  George 
(who  is  disabled  by  an  accident  which  has  compelled  the  postponement 
of  the  play)  and  of  the  charming  Lady  Trevelyan.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Faulconbridge  have  come  in  a  professional  character  to  manage  the 
theatricals  :-^ 

"  It  had  grown  so  dark  that  faces  were  no  longer  dbtinguishable.  Some 
one  came  in — a  tall  figure  with  a  heavy  tread — and  approached  Greorge's  sofa. 
•Who  is  that?*  said  Lady  Trevelyan.  'It's  me,  Diana.*  The  grammar  was 
everybody's,  but  the  voice  was  Sir  Richard's.  *  How  d'ye  feel  Uiis  evening, 
Georgy  ?  He  sat  himself  down  heavily  in  a  chair,  and  took  out  his  snuffbox.' 
*  Oh !  fresh  as  a  two-year  old,  uncle  Dick.  I'm  thinking  of  offering  to  ride 
in  the  j^rand  military  steeple  chase  on  Saturday,  sir.'  '  Gad !  you  madcap  !* 
said  his  uncle,  *  I  oelieve  we  shall  have  to  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  you,  if 
you're  to  be  kept  on  that  sofa  for  a  week.'  Then  followed  a  sound  whidi 
told  that  Sir  Richard  was  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff;  after  which,  in  laying  his 
box  down  on  the  table,  his  hand  encountered  the  teatray.  Sir  Richard  always 
waged  war  against  this  barbarous  innovation  on  the  habits  of  his  day,  and 
always  affected  extreme  surprise  on  every  fresh  occasion  that  he  saw  a  teacnp 
before  dimier.  *  God  bless  my  soul !  What's  this ?  Tg&?  Tea  at  this  hour !' 
You  don't  mean  to  say,  Georgy,  that  you're  taking  to  that  absurd  habit— oidy 
fit  for  women.  Destroy  your  appetite  for  dinner — injure  your  digestion.  C 
you  must  take  anythmg,  nave  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters.  Not  that  /  ever 
require  anything  from  breakfast  to  dinner.  It  wasn't  the  fashion  of  my  time 
to  be  eatmg  ali  day  long.'  'Only  to  drink  all  night  longP'  said  George, 
laughing.  '  Aye,  George,  a  gentleman  then  wasn't  afraid  of  his  couple  of 
bottles  or  so.  You  young  men  now  are  such  a  set  of  mollycoddles,  you 
want  to  be  off  to  the  ladies  after  a  couple  of  glasses.'  '  xou  see,  uncle 
Dick,'  said  George,  with  mock  humility,  Tm  ashamed  to  own  it — ^it's  a  shock- 
ing horrid  vice,  I  know,  but  I'm  fond  of  my  cup  of  tea.'     'Pshaw  1'  said  Sir 
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Bichard,  with  a  lo%  good  hnmour.  '  Don't  chaff  your  uncle,  sir.  Diana, 
where  are  youP  Impossible  to  see  a  soul  in  this  Trophonius's  cave  of  yours. 
That  is  another  ridiculous  custom,  not  to  have  lights  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark. 
What  is  the  use  of  sitting  like  so  many  ghosts  there?  Why  don't  you  ring 
for  a  lamp  ?'  'Those  last  rays  of  sunset  are  so  beautiful  from  this  window,' 
said  his  niece.  '  It  seems  a  pity  to  shut  them  out.  Besides,  no  one  ever 
does  anything  at  thb  hour.*  '  And  that  is  such  a  blessing,'  chimed  in  George. 
'  It  is  the  only  time  of  the  day  one  sits  down  without  a  fidgety  desire  to  get 
up  and  do  something  else.'  '  I  didn't  know.  Master  George,'  observed  his  uncle, 
*  there  was  ever  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  when  jou  were  free  from  that 
afiiiction — ha !  ha  !  except,  by-the-by,  when  you're  sitting  by  a  pretty  woman. 
Is  there  any  one  else  here,  Diana  P  Do  I  see  some  one  opposite  there,  in  the 
arm-chair  ?*  '  It  is  Mr.  Faulconbridge,  unde.*  *  Oh !'  There  was  a  formality 
in  the  way  that  interjection  was  exhaled— a  perceptible  change  at  once  in  the 
baronet's  manner.  Those  jokes  and  sportive  family  wajrs  were  not  for  such  as 
the  'young  man  who  is  down  here,  you  know,  to  superintend  the  plays,  and 
so  forth.'  '  I  am  glad  to  find  from  my  nephew  that  this  congtretong,  Mr. 
Faulconbridge,  will  not  deprive  him  and  the  company  in  general  of  your  ser- 
vices— very  valuable  I  am  sure — for  these  plays  .  .  .  The  theatres  are  sadly 
changed  since  my  day.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  stage  was  supported 
by  the  first  people  in  the  land.  What  a  galaxy  of  talent  there  was  then ! 
Betterton — the  Kembles — Mrs.  Siddons !    I  seldom  enter  a  theatre  now — the 


ticular,  that  bottomless  pit,  where  so  much  gnashing  of  teeth  goes  on' 
'  The  Elizabethan  drama  has  utterly  departed.  No  such  thin^  as  a  five-act 
tragedy  in  blank  verse  is  ever  given  now,  1  believe.  A  few  enterprising  persons, 
who  are  fond  of  low,  very  low,  wit,  ffo  down  to  some  place  in  the  Strand, 
where  they  sit,  jammed  in  a  vice  they  cwl  a  stall,  and  listen  to  a  vulgar  set  of 
dogs  in  a  burlesoue,  and  that's  what  they  call  '^goin^  to  the  theatre"  in  the 

S resent  day !'  '  lou  wouldn't  call  it  going  to  chapel,  sir  P'  said  George.  The 
oor  opened  at  that  moment^  and  the  ngures  of  two  ladies  loomed  in  the  dusk. 
•  We  thought  we  should  find  some  one  here,'  said  Miss  Skip  ton's  brisk  voice, 
'  and  tea  going  on,  I  declare.  We  have  had  fueh  a  walk.  Is  Lady  Treyelyan 
here  P  because  it's  impossible  to  tell.  Mrs.  Faulconbridge  and  I  are  so  tired — 
a  cup  of  tea,  please.  Gracious !  Mr.  Faulconbridge,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I 
was  going  to  sit  down,  not  seeing  your  knee.  It  really  is  so  oark.'  *0f 
course  it  18,'  said  Sir  Richard's  pompous  voice,  out  of  the  darkness, '  I  wonder 
you  don't  all  tumble  over  each  other.  Miss  Skipton,  I  thought  you  were  a 
woman  of  more  sense  thim  to  drink  slops  at  this  hour.'  '  We  must  make 
some  more  slops  for  her,  I  see,'  laughed  Lady  Trevelyan,  'for  we  have 
drained  the  teapot.  Mr.  Faulconbrid^,  if  you  can  find  the  silver  teabox  any- 
where on  the  table,  you  may  empty  it  in  here,  and  put  in  some  water.    Uncle 

Bichard,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  before  you  go.' 

»        »        ♦♦♦        •        ♦•       •        »        •        ♦ 

"  Sir  Bichard  was  interrupted  by  something  that  nearlyapproached  a  shriek  from 
Miss  Skipton.  '  Oh !  oh !  u^h !  Gracious  goodness !  Wnat  on  earth  is  there  in 
this  tea?  Oh!  Of  all  the  horrible— horrible— ugh !'  Amid  general  exclamations  of 


The  empty  snuffbox  beside  the  teapot  left  it  beyond  all  doubt.  All  gathered 
round  tne  unfortunate  sufferer  except  Sir  Bichard,  who  as  he  left  the  room,  took 
occasion  to  say — '  This  comes  of  your  drinkmg  your  slops  at  this  hour,  and 
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sitting  in  the  dark.   I'm  sot  the  least  sarprised.   I  alwajs  toU  you  hov  it 
wonldbe!"'— Vd.Lp.279. 

Dr.  Sandwith  lias  drawn  upon  bis  recollections  and  experience  of  ihe 
east  for  the  subject-matter  of  "  Hekim  Basbi,"  ^^  and  the  result  10  two 
entertaining  volnmes  which  bear  the  stamp  of  faithful  adberance  to 
i'acts,  only  so  far  trimmed  and  pruned  as  to  render  them  fit  for  me  in 
the  form  of  an  imaginary  autobiography.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  an 
Italian  doctor,  who  confesses  to  having  played  the  part  of  cheat,  tadtor, 
and  renegade  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  who  repents  of  his  evil  ways, 
and  is  found  by  an  English  traveller  in  the  Hospital  of  Incurables  at 
Pinerolo,  in  Ss^inia,  in  the  cbaracter  of  a  Cisterciau  monk  devoted  to 
charitable  works.  He  relates  how  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  185S, 
as  a  young  doctor  seeking  his  fortune,  and  be  thus  describes  tiie 
medical  school  of  Galata  Seraii: — 

''My  medical  brethren  were  as  various  in  their  nationalities  as  in  their 
garments.  Italy  furnished  the  majority  of  the  foreigners,  France  a  goodly 
number,  Germany  several,  and  England  a  few ;  but  these  mostly  of  the  highest 
position.  Of  natives,  there  were  a  few  genuine  Turks,  enjoying  but  little  of 
the  confidence  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  Greeks  swarmed,  and  some  o£ 
them  occupied  the  best  medical  appomtments  in  the  palace  and  the  puhhe 
service.  There  were  also  a  few  Annenians,  who  did  not,  howevei;  poss^  a 
great  reputation  even  amongst  their  own  people.  These  Ghnstian  Asiatic 
nationahties  furnished  a  great  number  of  professors  of  small  surgery :  there 
were  numbers  of  barbers,  who  were  bleeders,  tooth-drawers,  cuppers,  and 
dressers  of  wounds.  Some  years  before  my  arrival  in  Constantinople,  all  the 
doctors  possessed  of  diplomas  were  foreigners,  or  natives  who  lutd  studied 
abroad ;  but  latterly  the  Sultan  had  founded  a  medical  university  of  his  own, 
and  a  curious  exotic  it  was.  The  pupils  were  clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  and  yet 
but  few  of  the  Turks  would  face  the  horrors  of  learning  anatomy.  Moreofer, 
all  the  lessons  were  given  in  French,  which  the  students  had  to  learn  while 
listening  to  the  lectures.  The  Sultan,  however,  was  determined  that  the 
lecture-rooms  should  be  filled,  so  peasants  were  captured  in  the  interior,  aad 
brought  in  chains  to  learn  the  science  of  medicine.  This  plan,  however,  did  not 
succeed,  as  the  brains  of  these  rustics  were  found  impermealide  to  both  Frendi 
and  physiologv,  besides  which  manv  of  them  were  only  too  glad  to  settle  for 
life  at  the  school  when  they  founa  themselves  fed,  clothed,  and  paid,  and 
disliked  the  idea  of  leaving  it.  Compulsory  attendance  was,  therefore,  given 
up,  and  (with  the  peculiar  advantages  held  out^  there  was  no  lack  of  Gieeb, 
Jews,  and  Armenians,  with  a  few  Ottomans,whicn  latter  were  highly  encouraged 
in  their  studies,  some  of  them  being  made  colonels  as  soon  as  the^  had  passed 
a  very  indulgent  examination.  The  professors  were,  in  the  be^innmg;  fiist-nte 
men  and  hi^y  paid,  from  France  and  Atistria;  these  were  m  time  giadoally 
replaced  bv  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  neglected  their  duties^  and  made  a 
traffic  of  the  emoluments  and  appointments  connected  with  tiieir  posts."— 
Vol  L  p.  46. 

Dr.  Saudwitb  has  evidently  but  small  faith  in  the  much  talked  of 
reforms  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Turkish  GK>vemm6nt  and  admi- 
nistration, in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  European,  and  espeoMSj 
of  English,  interference  of  late  years ;  and  according  to  bis  pictures  of 

"  "The  Hekim  Bashi ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Giuseppe  Anton^  a  Doctor  ia 
the  Toikish  Service."  By  Humphry  Sandwith,  O.B.,  D.O.L.,  aothor  of  *'Ilia 
Siege  of  Kan.*'    London :  Smith  and  Elder.    1864. 
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provincial  misrule,  corraption,  and  injustice,  the  improvement  has  not 
spread  into  Asia,  nor  does  he  believe  in  any  change  for  the  better  ia 
tlie  universal  system  of  bribery  and  extortion  from  the  highest  official 
to  the  meanest  slave,  while  he  is  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  recent 
policy  of  England,  which  has  always  taken  the  side  of  the  Mussulman 
against  the  Christian.  The  following  is  one  of  the  notes  to  the  second 
volume :  the  statement  is  bold,  to  say  the  least — 

"  When  I  was  in  Turkey  in  1860,  ifc  was  notorious  that  the  British  consuls 
had  received  hints  from  the  embassy  to  refrain  from  reporting  anything  that 
could  tell  against  the  Turkish  GJovemment.  I  was  once  conTcrsmg  with  a 
consul,  and  he  told  me  stories  of  Turkish  oppression  that  aroused  m^  indigna- 
tion. '  At  least,'  I  remarked,  '  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  these 
horrors  to  your  Government.'  *  By  no  means,*  was  his  answer ;  *  I  dare  not 
report  anything  unfavourable  to  the  Turks ;  such  a  course  would  be  fatal  to 
my  career,  since  Sir  H.  Bulwer  has  given  us  to  understand  that  we  are  always 
to  take  the  part  of  the  Turks/  " 

Another  two  volume  novel,  called  "Uncle  Crotty's  Relations,"" 
would  have  been  more  aptly  named  "  Aunt  Crotty's  Will,"  since  the 
chief  interest  of  the  story  relates  to  the  two  wills  of  a  remarkably  dis- 
agl^eable  lady  of  that  name,  by  one  of  which  the  heroine  would  possess 
3000^.  a-year,  and  by  the  other  only  3000/.,  the  hero  becoming  the 
heir  in  her  stead ;  but  as  it  is  plain  from  the  first  that  they  are  lovers, 
and  intended  to  come  together  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  reader 
is  disturbed  by  no  misgivings  about  the  money,  and  knows  that  it  wiH 
ultimately  come  to  the  two  deserving  cousins.  The  story  is  a  quiet, 
cbc^erful  little  picture  of  common  life,  with  which  the  attempt  to  inter- 
weave a  darker  thread  of  crime  and  tragedy  does  not  harmonize,  as  the 
author  seems  to  have  become  suddenly  conscious,  and  cuts  it  short  in  a 
somewhat  abrupt  manner.  In  fact,  the  work  is  a  series  of  incomplete 
schemes  and  surprises,  not  alway  expressed  in  good  English ;  but  there 
are  a  few  weli-sketched  scenes,  and  one  or  two  characters  sufficiently 
interesting  to  redeem  it  from  dulness  and  insipidity. 

**  Le  Maudit  "'*  is  the  title  of  a  book  in  three  large  volumes,  devoted 
to  the  exposure  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  especially  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola.  The  author 
quotes  clerical  precedents  for  adopting  the  form  of  composition  which 
be  considers  the  best  suited  to  the  popular  taste,  and  justifies  his  choice 
by  the  examples  of  F^nelon  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  nature  of 
bis  work  hardly  bears  out  the  assertion  that  it  is  neither  polemical  nor 
religious,  but  "  a  work  of  art,"  for  there  is  very  little  art  displayed  in 
the  voluminous  narrative,  but  there  are  pages  of  argumentation,  and 
whole  chapters  of  religious  discussion.  The  main  object  of  the  book 
is  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Abb6 — high  minded  and  irreproach- 
able— who  starts  in  life  with  the  shadow  of  priestly  disfavour  upon 
him,  and  who  becomes  the  cruelly  persecuted  victim  of  the  Holy  Office, 
undergoing  a  lifelong  persecution  from  the  Jesuits  both  on  accoimt  of 

w  ''Uncle  Crotty's  ReUtions."  By  Herbert  Glyn,  Author  of  *'The  Cotton 
Lord."    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1863. 

"  '«Le  Maudit."  Par  I'Abb^  *  *  ♦  Quatri^me  Edition.  Paris:  Libraird 
hitaraationale.    Londtm:  Williams  and  Norgate.    1864. 
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his  avowed  liberal  opinioDB)  and  because  he  has  endeavoured,  althougii 
vainly,  to  recover  his  own  and  his  sister's  rightful  inheritance  of  which 
the  Jesuits  had  possessed  themselves  by  means  of  flattery  and  intimi- 
dation patiently  exercised  for  ten  years,  winning  at  last  a  will  in  their 
favour.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  disclosures  of  the  intricate 
chicanery  and  perfect  organization  by  which  the  Society  of  Jesua 
obtains  its  ends  and  circumvents  its  unfortunate  victims,  but  so  earnest 
and  outspoken  a  protest  against  clerical  domination  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  faith  and  practice  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  expressive  of  the 
growing  impatience  of  thinking  men  under  a  yoke  which  has  long  lost 
its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  not  bhnded  by  bigotry.  The 
story  is  of  the  present  time,  and  among  his  various  adventures,  the 
hero  escapes  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  Home  by  the  help  of 
a  Oaribaldian  irregular.  There  are  passages  in  his  life  as  a  quiet  cur6 
in  a  remote  mountain  district  which  have  all  the  air  of  being  sketches 
from  life  ;  but  it  must  be  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject  more  than 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  author  which  has  caused  this  somewhat  clumsy 
performance  to  go  through  four  editions,  unless,  indeed,  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  prohibited  be  not  a  sufficient  eiplimation. 

"  Lloyd  Pennant  "^^  and  "  Die  von  Hohenstein,"^'  are  not  otherwise 
remarkable  than  as  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  two  very  distinct 
phases  of  Ufe ;  the  first  is  an  Irish  story  of  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  under  Hoche,  the  second  is  a  history  of  personages  not  par- 
ticularly moral  or  well  conducted  or  interesting,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary days  of  1848.  A  cheap  edition  of  Mrs,  Gaskell's  "  Sylvia's 
Lovers"  ^7  in  one  volume  will  no  doubt  obtain  deserved  popularity, 
but  the  very  inferior  illustrations  do  not  add  to  its  attractions. 

Among  illustrated  gifb  books  we  have  to  notice  two  very  beautiful 
volumes  adorned  with  photographs  many  of  which  are  admirable. 
"Our  English  Lakes,"^®  is  a  well  chosen  selection  from  Words- 
worth's poems,  with  exquisite  photographic  illustrations  of  many  of 
the  loveliest  spots  commemorated  by  or  associated  with  them.  'Phe 
poet's  modest  home  at  Bydal  Mount  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  the 
simple  stone  which  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  William  and  Mary 
Wordsworth,  in  Grasmere  churchyard,  is  the  appropriate  finish  of  a 
volume  which  has  every  form  of  artistic  and  typographic  excellence  to 
recommend  it.  The  other  work  is  the  second  series  of  "  Ruined  Ab- 
beys and  Castles,"^*  for  which  Mr.  Howitt  supplies  the  descriptive 
letter-press.  The  softness,  minute  delicacy,  and  richness  of  tint  in 
these  photographs,  many  of  them  extremely  small,  are  remarkable,  and 
the  exterior  of  the  volume  is  a  triumph  of  bookbinding  decoration. 

^  *' Lloyd  PeDDani,  a  Tale  of  the  West"  By  Balph  Neville.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1864. 

i<  <*Die  von  Hohenstein."  Boman  von  Friedrioh  Spielhagen.  Berlin:  Otto 
Janke.     London :  Nutt.    1864. 

"^  **  Sylvia's  Lovera."  By  Mrs.  GaakelL  lUustrated  BdiUon.  Smith,  EHer, 
and  Co.     1863. 

^  *'  Our  English  Lakes,  Mountains,  and  WaterfiOls,  as  seen  by  William  Wordi- 
worth."     London  :  Alfred  W.  Bennett 

"  "Ruined  Abbeys  and  CaeUes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  By  WilliMa 
Howitt.     London :  Alfred  W.  Bennett^  5,  Bishopsgate^treet  Without     1864. 
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Mr.  Richard  Doyle's  "  Bird's-eye  Views  of  Society,^  which  first 
i^>peared  in  the  Gornhill  Magazine^  are  now  published  in  a  separate 
Tolume,  with  a  page  or  two  of  very  tame  letter-press  to  each  engraving. 
As  specimens  of  Mr.  Doyle's  extraordinary  power  of  delineating  the 
human  face  and  form  in  every  possible  variety  of  grotesque  ugliness 
and  distressing  vulgarity  these  drawings  are  matchless,  and  perhaps 
the  almost  unprecedented  absence  of  grace  and  fitness  in  the  style  of 
costume  now  in  fashion,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  these  grim  un- 
sparing satires.  But  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  vacant,  vapid, 
meaningless  faces,  with  only  just  enough  of  variety  to  prove  the 
artist's  skill,  becomes  at  last  more  painful  than  diverting,  and  the  effect 
is  less  that  of  a  caricature  than  of  a  sneering  libel.  Even  in  the  Juve- 
nile Partv  there  is  scarcely  a  fiwe  that  is  not  distorted  by  evil  passion  or 
mean  feeling,  while  in  the  State  Parfcy  we  are  shown  sixteen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  engaged  in  demolishing  delicacies  out  of  season,  each  with 
a  scowling  malignity  or  an  inane  insipidity  of  expression  which  it  is 
simply  a  penalty  to  look  upon.  But  there  is  one  scene  in  which  none 
of  these  defects  intrude  themselves,  and  where  Mr.  Doyle's  marvellous 
power  of  drawing  has  full  play — The  Science  and  Art  Conversazione. 
Here  every  face,  however  ugly,  has  a  true  individual  expression,  and 
the  various  attitudes  of  the  learned  and  inquisitive  company  are  truly 
comic,  without  being  dismally  ungainly.  The  contrast  between  the 
artist's  pencil  and  his  pen  is  striking :  tbe  letter-press  is  somewhat  flat, 
but  full  of  amiable  benignity — the  drawings  might  have  been  the  work 
of  a  cynical  monomaniac,  whose  brain  had  been  turned  on  the  subject 
of  overcrowding  at  evening  parties. 

We  are  shown  ourselves  in  detail  in  two  volumes  of  sketches  ;2i  the 
descriptions  are  by  various  authors,  including  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray 
and  Douglas  Jerrold ;  the  drawings  are  by  Kenny  Meadows,  and  are 
of  the  coarsest  rudest  character,  little  if  at  all  superior  to  the  wood 
engravings  in  the  cheapest  periodicals. 

A  dainty  little  volume  on  Palms^  is  adorned  with  glowing  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  the  authoress,  and  in  addition  to  a  good  deal 
of  botanical  and  miscellaneous  information,  there  is  a  vein  of  religious 
sentiment,  and  a  section  devoted  to  "  Scripture  Notices  of  Palms," 
which  redeems  the  work  from  the  suspicion  of  being  dangerously 
scientific,  and  which  will  recommend  it  to  the  timidly  pious,  who  are 
afraid  of  any  reading  that  is  not  plentifully  sprinkled  with  Scripture 
texts. 

Two  picture-books^  for  children,  containing  between  them  thirty- 
eight  engravings,  illustrate  the  question  What  should  you  like  to  be  ? 
Each  trade  and  profession  is  illustrated  by  a  typical  scene  which  at 
once  tells  its  own  story.    The  drawings  are  excellent,  both  in  design 


^  "Bird*8-eye  TlewB  of  Society."  Taken  by  Richard  Doyle.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.    1864. 

«'  '*  Heads  of  the  People ;  or,  Portraits  of  the  English."  Henry  G.  Bohn.  1864. 

M  "The  Palm  Tree."    By  S.  Moody.    London:  Nelson  and  Sons.    1864. 

"  "  Was  viUst  dnwerdenf  Yon  Oscar  Pletsch.  Berlin:  Weidmann.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate. 
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and  execution,  and  bit  off  minor  niciiies  of  expression  witli  mach 
cleverness  and  sly  humour  without  caricature. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackay's  new  volume  of  poems^  evinces  his  usual 
Tigour  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  themes  of  modem 
life  and  experience,  but  he  is  less  at  home  in  classical  giound,  and 
never  ceases  to  be  the  Euglishman  of  to-day  even  in  "  Momus"  and 
"Cassandra." 

The  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Tnn'*^  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  re- 
member what  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written,  although  there  is  the  true 
ballad  clang  and  thunder  in  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf. 

The  chief  poem  in  another  volume  of  American  poetry**  is  entitled 
an  "  Idyl  of  the  Great  War,"  and  if  the  author  does  not  promise  to  write 
war-songs  like  those  of  Korner,  he  has  at  least  seized  one  of  the  forms 
of  tragic  interest  which  bring  a  national  struggle  within  the  circle  of 
personal  feelings  and  sorrows ;  and  the  tone  of  plaintive  sadness 
which  quenches  the  fire  out  of  the  battle-scenes  may  be  well  excused 
in  one  who  is  or  who  tries  to  be  patriotic  in  the  midst  of  civil  war. 
There  is  real  poetic  feeling  and  taste  in  this  poem,  but  there  is  also  a 
certain  faintness  and  hesitation,  in  which  no  trace  of  hearty  enthu- 
siasm, as  for  a  cause  wholly  believed  in,  can  be  traced.  Thus  it  con- 
cludes : — 

**  *  Daughter/  the  man  replied  (his  face  was  bright 
With  the  e£Pii]gent  reflex  of  that  hght,) 
The  time  shall  come,  by  merciful  Heaven  will'd, 
When  these  celestial  oinens  shall  be  fulfill'd, 
Our  strife  be  closed,  and  the  nation  purged  of  sin* 
And  a  pure  and  hoUer  union  shall  bqg;in ; 
And  a  jarring  race  be  drawn  throughout  the  land, 
Into  new  brotherhood  by  some  strong  hand ; 
And  the  baneful  glow  and  splendour  of  war  shall  fade 
In  the  whiter  light  of  love,  that,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Shall  soften  the  rage  of  hosts  in  arms  array'd. 
And  melt  into  share  and  shaft  each  battle  blade, 
And  brighten  the  hopes  of  a  people  great  and  free. 
But  in  the  story  told  of  a  nation  s  woes. 
Of  the  sacrifices  made  for  a  century's  fault. 
The  fames  of  fallen  heroes  shall  ever  shine. 
Serene,  and  high,  and  crystalline  as  those 
Fair  stars  whicn  reappear  in  yonder  vault ; 
In  the  country's  heart  their  written  names  shall  be^ 
Like  that  of  a  single  one  in  mine  and  thine." 

A  new  volume  of  sacred  vense,*^  by  the  author  of  "  Lyra  Eucharis- 
tica,"  contains  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  devotional  poetry  from 

^  "  Studies  from  the  Antique  and  Sketches  from  NAture."  By  Cbaries  Madiay. 
Yirtne.     1864. 

»  «<Talesofa  Wayside  Inn."  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Bootledge. 
1864. 

**  « Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyll  of  the  Great  War,  with  other  Poems."  By 
Edmund  C.  Stedman.    New  York :  Carieton.     1864. 

*^  **  Lyra  Messianica :  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ  Andent  and 
Modern.^    Edited  by  the  Bev.  Orby  Shipley.    Longman.    1864. 
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various  sources  and  of  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ancient 
breviaries  and  mediseval  missals  furnish  some  of  the  hymns,  and  in 
their  quaint  symbolism  betray  their  origin  through  their  English  dress, 
and  scarcely  harmonize  with  the  English  hymns  by  living  writers.  The 
translations  are  well  done,  and  many  of  the  Latin  and  Oreek  hymns 
are  now  first  published  in  verse.  The  collection  is  well  deserving  a 
place  beside  the  beautiful  *'  Lyra  Germanica"  of  Miss  Winkworth,  and 
is  printed  and  bound  in  the  same  antique  style. 
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Bacon,  Roger,  The  Philosophy  of,  512 
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chanicter,  407  ;  ponishineiit  ofdeath 
considered,  408;  fallacy  of  Beeoaris, 
409  ;  high-treason  and  monbr.  409 ; 
the  efiects  of  mai«  intensity  of  ponish- 
ment  contrasted  with  duration  of 
ponishmaat,  410 ;  other  argnmants 
in  favooc  of  capital  punishment,  410  ; 
considered  as  a  deteireht,  411;  feel- 
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ings  at  an  exeoution,  412  ;  faults 
in  death  -  puniabment  ivben  pro- 
ceeding from  a  fallible  tribunal, 
41 8  ;  present  unpopularity  of  death- 
puniflbment,  414  ;  Mr.  Amos  on 
the  difficulty  of  correction,  414; 
law  not  the  slave,  but  tne  guide  of 
popular  opinion,  416  ;  countries  in 
which  death-punishment  has  been 
abolished,  416;  results,  417;  table 
showing  the  decrease  of  crimes  which 
had  formerly  been  punished  by  death, 
418  ;  table  showing  the  increase  of 
murder,  419  ;  all  uncertainty  in  pu- 
nishment must  be  eliminated,  419, 
420 

Parker,  Fmnke,  M.  A.,  *'  Replies  to  the 
First  and  Second  Farts  of  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  Pen- 
tateuch and  Book  of  Joshua  critically 
examined,"  by,  666 

Parker,  Theodore,  see  Oobbe 

Parliament,  Parties  and  Prospects  in, 
119 — 143  ;  domestic  affairs  shelved, 
119  ;  the  House  of  Commons  like 
the  German  armies  in  1848,  119  ; 
Lord  Palmerston's  position,  120;  his 
personal  influence,  121 ;  as  prime 
minister,  121  ;  his  oratory,  121  ;  his 
style,  122;  success  of  his  speeches, 
122  ;  selection  of  his  arguments,  123  ; 
his  appeal  to  the  moderate  party,  128  ; 
style  of  his  wit,  128  ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  temper,  124 ;  repre- 
sents the  average  Englishman,  124 ; 
will  leave  no  poHcy,  no  school  behind, 
126 ;  English  premiers  of  late  years, 
126  ;  difficulties  of  foreign  statesmen, 
126 ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  126,  127 ;  his 
conscientiousness,  127 ;  his  resem- 
blance to  Halifax,  127  ;  his  failing  in 
point  of  temper,  128  ;  effect  of  his 
rhetoric  upon  himself,  128;  his  im- 
petuosity, 128  ;  leads  no  party,  129  ; 
Mr.  Dinaeli's  «:ffSpct  upon  the  young, 
129  ;  other  future  candidates  for  the 
premiership,  129;  deficiency  of  rising 
talent  on  the  liberal  side,  180  ;  posi- 
tion of  the  conservative  party,  180, 
181  ;  general  character  of  its  sup- 
porters, 131;  Mr.  Seymour  Fitz- 
gerald, Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  Mr. 
Whiteside,  131;  Lord  Stanley,  as 
leader,  181,  132;  the  old  and  the 
modem  tory,  182  ;  effect  of  the  strug- 
gle against  freo-trade,  188  ;  the  tory 
party  without  a  creed,  184 ;  toryifm 
on  the  Southern  confederacy,  184  ; 
position  of  the  whigs,  184,  186  ;  want 
a  creed,  186 ;  Lord  Russell's  present 
creed,  186,  187  ;  Earl  Russell  con- 
trasted with  Lord  John  Russell,  187  ; 


Froude*8  summary  of  the  English 
character,  137 ;  how  far  it  has  been 
ktely  illustrated,  137 ;  character  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  187  ; 
Mr.  Disrae1i*s  mistake,  138  ;  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Church  of 
England,  139  ;  the  future  of  the  Irish 
Establishment,  189  ;  attitude  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  towards  radi- 
cals and  conservatives,  140  ;  radicals 
and  the  Italian  question,  140  ;  bear- 
ing of  Italian  unity  upon  the  conser- 
vatives and  Mr.  Disraeli,  1 40 ;  neces- 
sity of  government  being  carried  on, 
141 ;  character  of  the  last  four  or 
five  sessions,  142 ;  the  present  par- 
liament's treatment  of  all  great  ques- 
tions, 148 

Pedley,  Rev.  Charles,  "  The  History  of 
Newfoundland,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  year  I860,**  by,  273 

Perier,  M.  Casimir,  **  Les  Finances  et 
la  Politique,'*  par,  682 

Phillips,  John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  "A 
Guide  to  Geology,**  by,  685 

Phillips,  Wendell,  *<  Speeches,  Lectures, 
and  Letters,"  by,  680 

Phipson,  Dr.  T.  L.,  and  Robert  Falk, 
**  The  Use  of  Salt  in  Agriculture,** 
Prize  Essays,  by,  269 

Pletach,  Oscar,  <*Was  willst  du  wer- 
den  f  *  von,  628 

Pont^,  Lucien  Davesibs  de,  "Etudes 
sur  r Orient,*'  par,  609 

Pope,  J.  H.,  ''Stumps  and  Rags,  and 
CEdematology,  **  two  lectures,  de- 
livered by,  246 

Pratt,  Henry  F.  A.,  M.D.,  '*0n  Or- 
bital Motion  :  the  Outlines  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Physical  Astronomy,"  by, 
267 

Preller,  Ludwig,  "Ausgew&hlte  Auf- 
s&tze  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  dassiacbeo 
Alterthums  wissenscbaft,*'  von,  808 

Pressens^,  Edmond  de,  '*The  Critical 
School  and  Jesus  Christ :  a  Reply  to 
M.  Renan^s  '  Life  of  Jesus,* "  by,  664 

Purton,  William,  M.A.,  '*Philocalia: 
Elementary  Essays  on  Natural,  Poetio 
and  Picturesque  Beauty,"  by,  612 

Rawunson,  George, M. a.,  "The Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern 
World  :  or,  the  History,  Geography, 
and  Antiquities  of  Chaldea,  Assyria^ 
Babylon,  Medea,  and  Persia,"  bj, 
607 

Reade,W.W.,  «'SavageAfrica,"by,674 

Reddie,  James,  F.A.8.L.,  "Victoria 
toto  Coelo ;  or.  Modem  Astronomy 
recast,"  by,  266 

Reich,  £.,    "Geschidite,  Kator  nnd 
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Gesundbeitslebre  des  Ehelichen  Le- 

bens,"  von,  569 
Benan,  Ernest,  **The  Life  of  Jesas/* 

by,  565 ;  we  also  Gumey,  R^ville, 

Pressens^ 
"Report^  the  Second  Medical,  of  tbe 

Hospital  for  Consumption,"  592 
R^ville,  Albert,    D.D.,    "A    Manual 

of  Religious  Instruction/  by,  559 
"La  Vie  de  J^us  de  M. 

Renan  devant  les  Ortbodoxes  et  de- 

Taat  la  Critique,"  par,  565 
Ribeyre,  P^iix,  **  Histoire  de  la  Guerre 

du  Mexique,"  par,  273 
Robertson,   F.  W.,   M.A.,    ''Sermons 

preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, " 

Rogers,  Benjamin  Bickley,  M. A.,  "A 
Full  Investigation  of  the  Difficulties 
soggested  by  Dr.  Colenso,"  by,  564 

Roth,  Abraham,  '*  The  Doldenhom  and 
Weisse  Frau,  ascended  for  the  first 
time,"  by.  253 

Rowland,  D.,  "Laws  of  Nature  the 
Foundation  of  Morals,"  by,  566 

Row,  Rev.  p.  A.,  M. A,  "  The  Nature 
and  Extent  of  Divine  Inspiration,  as 
stated  by  the  writers,  and  deduced 
from  the  faoUi  of  the  New  Testament," 
by,  554 

Rnlhi^re,  Claude  Carloman  de,  "  Revo- 
lutions de  Pologne,"  par,  276 

Russia,  169 — 203  ;  national  character, 
169;  prominent  in  Russia,  170 ;  the 
Russian  an  Asiatic,  170, 171 ;  Asiatic 
tendencies  of  Russia,  171 ;  early  his- 
tory of,  172 ;  Geoi^  Dolgorouki, 
172  ;  Mongol  Invasion,  173;  slavery 
to  the  Mongols,  174 ;  deceit  of  the 
Russians,  174 ;  contempt  for  corporal 
punishment,  175  ;  their  better  qua- 
lities, 175 ;  deliverance  from  the 
Mongols,  175 ;  official  revolution  of 
Peter  the  Great,  176;  result  of  the 
system,  177 ;  the  present  social  con- 
dition of  the  classes,  178 ;  public 
functionaries,  178 ;  the  Russian  noble, 
178 ;  changes  introduced  by  Peter 
the  Great  amongst  the  hereditary 
officials,  179 ;  modifications  intro- 
duced by  Catharine,  179;  the  first 
lessons  of  a  tchinovnik  in  office,  179  ; 
the  position  of  an  official  in  Russia, 
180 ;  how  the  Czar's  buthday  is  ob- 
served by  the  officials,  181 ;  official 
theft  in  Russia,  181 ;  other  evils  of 
the  tehin  system,  182,  183;  the 
grievances  of  the  peasants,  183  ;  the 
peasant-official,  183 ;  character  of 
the  Russian  peasants,  184 ;  illustra- 
tions, 184,  185;  position  of  the 
tchinovnik   with   the   peasant,    135 ; 


case  in  point,  186;  the  Russian  laws, 
186;  the  ukase  of  the  14th  Oct, 
1862,  186  ;  other  reforms,  187 ;  the 
case  of  M.  Tchemenn,  187  ;  fear  of 
im plication  in  criminal  crimes,  188  ; 
an  instance  from  Haxthausen,  188 ; 
condition  of  the  clergy,  189  ;  more 
spiritual  ichinovniks^  189,  190 ;  how 
regarded  by  the  educated  classes,  191 ; 
the  middle  cUsses,  192  ;  corporations 
and  guilds,  192;  the  class  of  **  notable 
citizens,"  193  ;  abolition  of  serfage, 
193  ;  opposition  to  emancipation, 
194 ;  causes  for  this,  194  ;  division 
of  the  serfs,  195;  household  serfs, 
196 ;  serfs  of  the  soil,  196 ;  the  Go- 
vernment scheme  for  their  abolition, 
197  ;  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
their  emancipation,  198  ;  what  will 
be  the  result  t  199  ;  position  of  the 
Czar,  200 ;  general  character  of 
Russian  liberalism,  200 ;  true  liberals, 
201 ;  liberalism  in  1859,  201 ;  causes 
of  it,  201 ;  its  overthrow,  201,  202  ;  the 
future  of  Russia,  202  ;  the  system  of 
tehins  must  be  abolished,  202  ;  effect 
of  freedom  upon  a  nation,  202,  203. 
Riistow,  W.,  "  Annalin  des  K5nigreichs 
Italien,  1861  bis  1863,"  von,  281     , 

Sandwith,  Humphry,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
"The  Hekim  Bashi ;  or,  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Guiseppe  Antonelli,  a 
Doctor  in  the  Turlush  Service,"  by, 
620 

Scheckenburger,  Dr.  Matthias,  *'  Yor- 
lesungen  Uber  die  Lehrbegriffe  der 
Kleineren  Protestantischen  Kirchen- 
partein,"  von,  228 

Scherr,  Dr.  Johannes,  "Blucher:  seine 
Zeit  und  seine  Leben,  Zwolf  BUcher 
in  drei  Binder,  **  von,  281 

SchUgintweit,  Emil,  LL.D.,  "Budd- 
hism in  Tibet,"  by,  229 

Sein,  A.  du,  *'  Histoire  de  la  Marine  de 
tons  les  Peuples  depuis  les  Temps  de 
plus  recul6s  jusqu'k  nos  Jours,"  par, 
282 

Shipley,  Rev.  Orby,  "LyraMessianica : 
Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of 


Christ,"  edited  by,  624 
Sleep,  the  Physiology  of,  203—217; 
general  opinion  about  the  inexpli- 
cability  of  sleep,  mischievous,  204 ; 
diversity  of  opinions  about  dreams, 
204 ;  causes  for  this,  204 ;  Sir  H. 
Holland's  and  Mr.  Durham's  views, 
205  ;  their  di^rence,  205  ;  rest  and 
action  the  law  of  life,  206  ;  the  lawa 
of  repair  and  of  waste,  206 ;  con- 
nexion between  waste  of  tissue  and 
development  of  function,  206  ;  **  the 
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lamp  of  life/*  propriety  of  the  Bimile, 
306^  207  ;  chMemical  changes  in  the 
brain,  207  ;  conditions  of  sleep  and 
of  activity  for  the  brain,  207  ;  Sir  B. 
Brodie  and  Mr.  Durham  on  these 
conditions,  207,  208  ;  sleep  r^arded 
anatomically,  208 ;  the  state  of  cir- 
culation, as  proved  by  experiment, 
208  ;  experiments  on  animals  hy  Mr. 
Durham,  208,  209 ;  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  its  function,  211  ; 
causes  of  sleeplessness,  211 ;  Mr. 
Durham's  remedy,  211  ;  Dr.  Chap- 
man on  controlling  the  circulation  of 
the  bbod,  212  ;  tbe  value  of  his  dis- 
covery, 212  ;  chemical  changes  in  the 
brain,  to  which  they  are  due,  213 ; 
Mr.  Durham's  account,  213,  214  ; 
other  influences  not  yet  ascertained, 
214  ;  chemical  laws  affecting  the 
brain,  215  ;  dreams,  when  they  occur, 

215,  216  ;  diiferent  portions  of  the 
brain  in  difierent  conditions  at  the 
same  time,  216  ;  M.  Maury's  views, 

216,  217  ;  M.  Manry  a  psychologist 
rather  than  a  physiologist,  217 

Smiles,  Samuel,  ''Industrial  Biography: 
Iron- workers  and  Tool-makers,"  by, 
285 

"Some  Glimpses  into  Life  in  the  Far 
East,"  576 

Spencer,  Herbert,  "  Essays,  Scientific, 
Political,  and  Speculative,"  by,  242 

Spiegel,  Dr.  F.,  "  Eran,  des  land  zwi- 
schen  dem  Indus  und  Tigris,"  von, 
572 

Spielhagen,  Friedrich,  *'  Die  von 
Hohenstein,"  von,  62^ 

Stark,  K.  B.,  "NiobeunddieNiobiden 
in  ihre  Literarischen,  Ktinstlerischen, 
und  Mythologisohen  B^eutung," 
▼on,  617 

Stedman,  Edmund  C,  *'  Alice  of  Mon- 
mouth, an  Idyll  of  the  (Jreat  War," 
by,  624 

Stevenson,  Joseph,  M.A.,  "Calendar 
of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of 
the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  1559," 
edited  by,  271 

'*  Narratives  of  the  Expulsion 

9f  the  English  from  Normandy,  1449, 
1450,"  edited  by,  283 

Strikes  and  Industrial  Co-operation, 
349—383  ;  the  future  of  trade  in  a 
social  aspect,  349  ;  danger  of  unequal 
competition  .between  large  and  small 
capitals,  350 ;  strikes,  regarded  as  a 
protest  against  real  grievances,  351  ; 
of  doubtful  advantage,  352  ;  how  the 
rate  of  wages  is  adjusted,  353 ;  new 
markets  enhance  wages,  354  ;  when 
strikes   are    legitimate,    855 ;     why 


strikes  generally  fail,  855  ;  xueM  as 
a  counterpoise,  357 ;  the  first  rise  d 
tbe  co-operative  principle  in  Bodi- 
dale,  857 ;  gradual  profits  and  in- 
crease of  the  stores,  358  ;  other  so- 
cieties started  dsewbere,  859 ;  number 
of  societies  at  the  ckMe  of  1862,  860  ; 
the  secret  of  their  suooets,  360  ;  Mr. 
Plommer  s  examination  of  tbe  Roch- 
dale Pioneer's  books,  361 ;  profits  of 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  862 ;  the 
author  of  '*  Self-Help  by  tbe  People" 
on  co-operative  stores,  863  ;  articles 
sold  free  from  adulteraUon,  364  ;  the 
tally-shop  system,  865 ;  bentrfits  of 
co-operative  stores  fr>r  investing 
money,  866  ;  compared  with  savicgs- 
banks,  367 ;  the  true  oo-operative 
system  extended  to  manolaotoreB  and 
workKhops,  369  ;  its  drawbacks  and 
set-ofif,  870 ;  the  "  associations  on- 
vribres"  of  Paris,  371 ;  the  oomma- 
nities  of  tailors  and  hatters  in  Man- 
chester, 371 ;  their  wages  and  profits, 
871  ;  success  of  the  plan,  372 ;  dis- 
ruption, 373,  374 ;  Mr.  Max  KyU- 
mann's  report,  375  ;  self-interest  the 
safeguard  in  oo-operation,  876;  tbe 
interest  of  co-operators  to  be  just  and 
honest  towards  each  other,  377  ;  the 
peculiarity  of  oo-operation  as  to  warn 
and  work,  378  ;  M.  Ledaire  and  his 
workmen,  379;  advantages  to  tlw 
labourer,  380 ;  library  ami  reading- 
,  room  of  the  Equitable  Pioneers,  381 ; 
*<The  Co-operator,"  882;  self-help 
the  true  means  of  the  working-man  s 
elevaticm,  383 

Taike's  History  of  English  Literature, 
473—512;  his  leading  theory,  474; 
history  a  psychological  problem,  475 ; 
value  of  a  country's  literature  to  an 
historian,  476  ;  element  of  race,  476 ; 
sadness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  477 ; 
the  Normans,  477  ;  Chaucer,  478 ; 
Skelton,  479 ;  Surrey  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  480  ;  Spenser,  480 ;  Carew, 
Suckling,  and  Uerrick,  481 ;  Doane, 
481 ;  Robert  Burton,  483  ;  Frances 
Baoon,  483  ;  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
ti8ts,8ons  of  thepeople,484 ;  Marlowe, 

484  ;    the  English  drama,  Qei  manic, 

485  ;  its  heroines,  485 ;  Ben  Jonaon, 

485,  486;  littleofthephiloaopherabout 
him,  486 ;    Taine's  theory  of  man, 

486,  487  ;  Shakespeare,  487  ;  tbe 
largeness  of  his  mental  vision,  487  ; 
his  imaginative  faculty,  487 ;  the 
effect  of  Protestantism,  488  ;  Hooker 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  488  ;  John 
Bunyan,  489  ;  Milton,  489,  490  ;  his 
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prose,  489  ;  hia  Adam  and  Eve,  490, 
491 ;  his  Satan,  491  ;  Butler's  '*  Hu- 
dibrts,"  492;  Hobbes,  492;  Wy- 
oberiey,  493 ;  Sir  William  Temple, 
493;  Mir  Joha  Denhain,  493;  Sheri- 
dan, 493,  494;  Drydeo,  494;  effect 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  494,  495  ; 
Tillotson  and  South,  495;  Locke, 
495 ;  Beid,  493  ;  Janios,  496  ;  Burke, 
497  ;  Addison,  498 :  contrast  between 
him  and  Swirt,  499;  Defoe,  500; 
Kicbardson,  500  ;  falseness  of  his 
conception  of  human  character,  501 ; 
Fielding's  misrepreeentation  of  na- 
tions, 501 ;  Goldsmith,  502  ;  Pope, 
502 ;  hU  ''Eape  of  the  Lock,"  503  ; 
his  descriptive  talent,  504  ;  Ossian, 
504;  Gibbon,  Bobertson,  Hume, 
504,  505;  Barns,  505;  Cowper,  505; 
the  romantic  sdiool,  506 ;  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  506 ;  un- 
truthfulness of  Scott,  507  ;  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  in  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, 507;  SheUey,  507;  Byron, 
50S  ;  themanaiog  of  "Don  Juan," 
508  ;  retrospect,  509  ;  effect  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  509 ;  the  English- 
man of  the  sixteenth  century,  510  ; 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  510 ;  the 
Celtic  influenee  on  English  literature, 
511 ;  general  character  of  M.  Taine^s 
work,  511,  512. 

Taylor,  Ba]^,  ** Hannah  Thurston: 
a  Story  of  American  Life,"  by,  295 

Kdgar,  **  German  Fairy  Tales," 

trausktod  by,  S02 

Captain  Meadows,   **  Tara :  a 

Mahratta  Tale,"  by,  208 

Tennant,  Sir  James  Emerson,  K.C.6., 
•*  The  Story  of  the  Guns,"  by,  588 

Teats,  Beligious,  the  Abolition  of,  384 
— 397  ;  only  a  measure  of  academical 
reform],  384 ;  present  subscription  for 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  384,  385  ;  the 
inmorality  of  such  a  subscription, 

385  ;  recent  controversies  at  Oxford, 

386  ;  the  tests  liave  lost  their  former 
significance,  387  ;  Goldwin  Smith  on 
tbeh-  immorality,  887,  388  ;  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  test,  889  ;  Dean 
Stanley  on  the  point,  389 ;  Goldwin 
Smith  on  their  useiessness,  389,  390  ; 
its  injury  to  the  University  and  nation 
at  large,  390  ;  Goldwin  Smith  on  this 
point,  390,  391;  the  present  main- 
tainers  of  the  test  and  the  original 
frauiers  contrasted,  390  ;  former  and 
present  treatment  of  Nonconformists, 
391  ;  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  Univer- 
versities  as  lay  corporations,  391 ;  on 
the  evils  of  the  present  religious  mo- 
nopoly,   392;    on   our  treatment  of 


Dinenters,  393 ;  on  the  prevalence 
of  religious  doubt,  893,  394;  tra- 
ditional Christianity  on  its  trial,  394  ; 
religious  opinions  of  the  Continent 
and  England  compared,  395 ;  position 
of  the  priest  abroad,  396  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  on  doubt,  397 ;  the  imoral 
future  of  the  world,  397 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  D.D.,  **  A  Charge 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  David's,"  by,  557 

Ticknor,  Greorge,  ^'History  of  Sjpanish 
Literature,'*  by,  286;  "  Life  of 
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